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PREFACE TO PART n. 



The Second Part of this History, 'which I now oflfer to the public, completei 
the whole of what I intend. My first purpose was to have concluded at the 
birth of our Saviour, and to have left what thenceforth ensues to the ecclenat- 
tical historian of the Christian church, to whom it properly belongs. But since 
what is to connect the Old Testament with the New, will there best end where 
the dispensation of the Old Testament endeth, and that of the New begins; and 
8ince that was brought to pass in the death and resurrection of our Saviour, I 
have drawn down this history thereto. For then the Jewish church was abo- 
lished, and the Christian erected in its stead; then the law of Moses ceajed, 
and that of Christ and his Gospel commenced, and therein the accomplishment 
of all the prophecies of the Old Testament, relating to the person of the Mes- 
siah, which began at his birth, was fully perfected. And therefore, here I have 
thought it properest to fix the conclusion of this work. But, to avoid encroach- 
ing too far upon the Christian ecclesiastical historian, I have from the time oT 
Christ's birth treated but in a very brief manner, of what afterward ensued to 
his death; and have passed over the whole time of the public ministration both 
of him and his forerunner. For all things that were done therein beine fuUy 
related in the four Gospels, which are, or ought to be, in every one's handf, 
barely to repeat them here would be needless, and all that can he done beycod 
a bare repetition, is either to methodise them according to the order of time, or 
to explain them by way of interpretation; but the former l)elonging to the har- 
monist, and the latter to the commentator, they are both out of the province I 
have undertaken. 

I having, in the Preface to the First Part of this Histoiy, recommended to 
the reader, for his geographical ^idance in the reading of it, the msms of Cel- 
larius, the bookseller hath, in the third edition of that part, inserted into it w 
many maps out of him as may be useful for this purpose. And there hath 
also been added, in the same edition, a map of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which had been drawn and published by me in a single sheet some yean 
before. All these may serve for the Second Part as well as for the Fint 

Perchance there may be some, who will think the histoiy which I give 
of the Jewish cycle of eighty-four years, and of the other cycles, which, af 
well as that, have been made use of for the fixing of the time of Easter, 
to be too long a digression fix)m that which is the main subject of this woik. 
And therefore, I think it necessary to acquaint the reader, that I' have been 
led hereto by these following inducements: — First, To give him an account 
of the controversies which happened among Christians about the time of 
celebrating Easter, during the use of this eighty-four years' cycle among 
them. Secondly, To explain one important part of our ancient English his- 
tory, by showing upon what foot that dissension about Easter stood, which 
was here carried on between our British and Saxon ancestors on the wuh 
count of the same Jewish cycle, during the whole seventh and eighth ceB^ 
tury, which hath no where else, that I know of, had a thorough and dear 
account given of it And, lastly, To open the way to a better understand- 
ing of the modem dispute, which our dissenters have here set on foot 
among us, upon the same ailment: for they allege it as one reason of 
their dissensions, that Easter is put wrong in the calendar before the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, and that therefore they cannot give their assent and 
consent Uiereto. 

It is a very odd thing that this sort of people, who are against keeping any 
Easter at all, should raise any quarrel about the time ci its observance. B^ 
since they are pleased so to do, I wfll here apply what \% -srmMu^XL m ^^ vcjeot 
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ing history, about the time of this festival, to the present case, and endeavour 
thereby to give them full satisfaction in it. In order whereto I shall lay down 
first, The rule in the calendar, against which the objection is made: secondly, 
The objection itself that is urged against it; and then, in the third place, I shall 
give my answers thereto. 

I. The words of the rule in the calendar, as they lie in the page next after 
the months of the year, are these following:—" Easter day is always the first 
Sunday after the first fiill moon, which happens next after the one-and-twen- 
tieth day of March. And if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter day 
is the Sunday after." 

n. The objection urged against this rule is. That if we take the common 
almanacks, in which the new moons and full moons are set down as they are 
in the heavens, it will seldom be found, that the first Sunday after the first fijU 
moon, which happens next after the one-and-twentieth day of March, is the 
Easter day, which is appointed to be observed, according to the tables in the 
Ck>mmon Prayer Book; and that therefore, if the rule be true, the tables must 
be false. And this, the dissenters think, is reason enough for them to deny 
their assent and consent to the whole book. 

m. I answer hereto, first, That it must be acknowledged this objection would 
be true, were it the natural full moon that is meant in the rule. But besides 
the natural full moon, that is, that which appears in the heavens, when the sun 
and moon are in direct opposition to each other, there is also an ecclesiastical 
full moon, that is, a full moon day, so called by the church, though there be no 
natural full moon thereon. To explain this by a parallel case, it is in the same 
manner, as there is a political month, and a political year, different from the 
natural. The natural month is the course of the moon, from one new moon 
to another; the political month is a certain number of days, which constitute a 
month according to the political constitution of the country where it is used. 
And so a natural year is the course of the sun from a certain point in the zo- 
diac, till it come about again to the same; but the political year is a certain 
number of months or days, which constitute a year, according to the political 
constitution of the country where it is used. And so, in like manner, there is 
a natural new moon day, and an ecclesiastical new moon day. The natural 
new mo(m day is that on which the natural new moon first appears, and the 
fourteenA day after is the natural full moon day. And the ecclesiastical new 
moon day is that which by the ecclesiastical constitutions is appointed for it, 
and the /ourteenth day after is the ecclesiastical full moon day. And the primes, 
that is, the figures of the golden numbers which are in the first column of eveiy 
month in the calendar, are there placed to point out both, that is, the ecclesi- 
iastical new moon day first, and then, by consequence from it, the ecclesiastical 
fun moon day, which is the fourteenth day after. This order was first ap- 
'pointed fix)m the time of the council of Nice;* and then the natural new moon 
and full moon, and the ecclesiastical new moon and full moon, fell exactly to- 
gether. And had the nineteen years' cycle, called the cycle of the moon 
(which is the cycle of the golden numbers,^ brought about all the new moons 
and full moonn exactly again to the same pomt of time in the Julian year, as it 
was supposed that it would, when this order was first made, they would have 
always so fallen together; but it failing hereof by an hour and almost a half, 
hereby it hath come to pass, that the ecclesiastical new moon and full moon 
bave overshot the natural new moon and full moon an hour and near a half in 
f?eiy nineteen years, which, in the long process of time that hath happened 
rince the council of Nice, hath now made the difference between tnem to 
amount to about four days and a half; and so much the ecclesiastical new moons 
and full moons do at this time, in every month, overrun the natural. However, 
the church, still abiding by the old order, still observes the time of Easter, ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the ecclesiastical moon, and not according to that 

1 Tlilf eoaBd] wm btM A. D.ttSi. 
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of the natural. And therefore it is of the ecclesiastical full mooo, and not of 
the natural, that this rule is to be understood, and consequently, what the dia- 
senters object against it, from the full moon in the heavens, is nothing to the 
purpose. But if it be still objected, that this ecclesiastical full moon, different 
from the natural, is the product ef error, for that it hath its original from astn>> 
nomieal mistake in the church's falsely supposing, that the new moons and full 
moons would, after every nineteen years, all come over again to the same point 
of time in the Julian year, as in the former nineteen years, whereas they do 
not so by an hour and a half, and that, therefore, there is still an error in thit 
matter; the answer hereto is, that it would be so, were the feast of Easter, and 
the time of observing it, appointed by divine institution: but since both are onlr 
by the institution cs the church, wherever the church placeth it, there it u 
well and rightiy observed. But, 

Secondly, Were it truly the natural full moon, and not the ecclesiastical, 
that is meant in the rule, yet since in this supposal it would be only an astro- 
nomical, and not a theolo^cal error, this rule may be used without sin; and the 
use of it is all that the declaration of assent and consent obligeth to, as it it 
more than once plainly expressed in the act that enjoins it 

Thirdly, But it seems to me that neither the calendar, nor this rule belongs 
ing thereto, is within that declaration, and therefore no error in either can be 
urged as a reason against it For the assent and consent required to be given 
by the Act of Uniformity is, ** To the book of Common Prayer, and adminia« 
tration of the sacraments and o^r rites and ceremonies of the church of £n§^ 
land, together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to M 
sung or said in churches, and the form and manner of makine, ordaining, and 
consecrating, of bishops, priests, and deacons;" but neither ue calendar, nor 
this rule belonging to it, can be brought under any of these particulars; and 
therefore cannot be contained within tmit declaration at all. If it be said, that 
the words rites and ceremonies include the calendar, and with it all the rules be- 
longing thereto, my answer is, that the astronomical calculations, and the ap* 
pointing thereby the times of the moveable feasts, concerning which our whole 
present dispute is, cannot be called either rites or ceremonies. If it be farther 
urged, that both the calendar and the rule are in the book, the reply hereto ia, 
so are several acts of parliament; but no one will say, that by the declaratioil 
any assent or consent is given unto them. But, 

Fourthly, Supposing ul to be in this case as the dissenters object, to main 
such a trifle to be a reason of breaking communion, and separating firom the 
church, is what men of common sense or common integri^ may be ashamed 
of. They may as well urge the errata of the press against this declaration: te 
these afford as good a reason against it as the other. This shows how hani 
they are put to it to find reasons for their separation, when they urge such ^-• 
wretched and frivolous one for it as this. 

Thus much of the objection, so far as the dissenters have urged it But there 
being something that may be farther said on the same argument, with much 
more plausible appearance of reason, which the dissenters have taken no notice 
of, I shall do it for them, that so by answering it I may clear this whole matter, 
and thereby fully justify the usage of our church herein. For it may be ob« 
jected, that, allowing the full moon in the rule of the calendar above mention- 
ed to be the ecclesiastical full moon, and not the natural, yet the making d 
Easter day to be the next Sunday afler that full moon, is contrary to the nde 
which all other churches have gone by till Pope Gregorjr's reformation of tiid 
calendar,' and contrary also to the present usage of our own. Fot, first, It it 
contraiy to the rule which all other churches have gone by till the said refonna** 
tion of Pope Gregoiy; because, till then, firam the time of the council of Nice, 
their rule hath been, that Easter day is always to be the first Sunday afler the 
first fourteenth moon which shall happen aher the one-and-twentieth day c£ 
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March} which fourteenth moon is therefore termed the Paschal term: hut the 
full moon never happens till the fifteenth day of the moon; and therefore, to 
put Easter day on the first Sunday after the said full moon, will be to make the 
first fifteenth moon after the said one-and-twentieth of March to be the Paschal 
term instead of the fourteenth, which no church in the whole Christian world 
hath ever vet done. And, secondly, It is contrary to the present usage of our 
own church: for in the table subjoined to the said calendar, Easter day is eveiy 
where put on the Sunday next mer the first fourteenth moon after the one-and- 
twentieth day of March, and never otherwise. And therefore, should Easter 
day be always put, according to the rule above mentioned, on the next Sunday 
afifer the full moon of that rule, seeing no full moon can ever happen till the 
fifteenth day of the moon, Easter day would sometimes fidl on a Sunday dif- 
ferent from that where it is placed in the tables; as, for example, Anno 1668, 
the placing of Easter on the first Sunday after the fifteenth day of that moon, 
would make it fall on the twenty-ninth of March, but the tables place it on the 
twenty-second of March, which was the Sunday before, and then it was ac- 
cordingly observed. And, Anno 1678, the placing of Easter on the first Sun- 
day after the fifteenth day of that moon would make it fall on the seventh of 
April, but the tables place it on the last of March, which was the Sunday be- 
fore, and there it was accordingly observed. And so it will be found in many 
other instances. And therefore, if the rule by which all other churches, till 
Pope Gregory's reformation of the calendar above mentioned, observed their 
Easter, be rimt, and if the tables whereby our church keeps that festival be 
right, then the rule which is in our Common Prayer Book must be &lse, and 
consequently cannot be assented to as true. Thus far the objection. 

The answer hereto is, that there is a twofold reckoning of the moon's age, 
the astronomical and the vulgar, the astronomical reckoning is from the con- 
junction of the moon withUie sun, the vulgar from its first appearance, which 
M never till the next day after the conjunction. The Jews followed the vulgar 
leckoning, and, according thereto, accounted that to be the first day of the moon 
which was the first day of its appearance,* as I have already shown in the Pre- 
face to the First Part of this History, and by this reckoning settled the times 
of their Paschal festival; which usage the ancient Christians' borrowing from 
them, did the same in their settling the feast of Easter, and so it hath continued 
to be done ever since. The first day therefore of the moon, which is marked 
out by the prime in the calendar oi our Common Prayer Book, is not the day 
of its conjunction with the sun, but the day of its first appearance, which is 
always the day after; and the fourteenth day firom thence is the fifteenth from 
its conjunction; on which fifteenth day the full moon happens, which being 
applied to the Paschal moon, solves the whole difficulty of this objection. For 
me fourteenth day of that moon, as reckoned from its first appearance, will be 
fiom its conjunction the fifteenUi day on which the full moon happens. And 
therefore, this fourteenth day of the moon being the same with the full moon, 
and both the same with that which hath ever been the Paschal term, the first 
Sunday after which is Easter day, the said Paschal term may be expressed by 
either of them: and dierefore, this rule in the calendar of our Common Prayer 
Book, in that it expresseth it by the full moon, doth the same, as if it had ex- 
piessed it by the fourteenth day of the moon, and consequently, it is not to be 
charged with any &ult or error in this matter. And thus having opened the 
cause in all its points, I shall leave the further prosecution of it to those who 
diall think fit to ccmtend about it All that I purpose hereby is only to give 
•uch light into it, that neither side may, like the Andabatse, fight in the dark, 
as both in the handling of this particular seem hitherto to have done. 

In the compiling of this History, I have taken all the helps that the Jewish 

1 Tfehnttd in Kosta Hubanah. Maimonidev in Kiddush Hachodesh. Bclden de Anno ami Velerum Ju- 
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writen could supply me witb; but these, I must confess, ire very poor ones. 
Of the succession of the presidents and vice-presidents of their Sanhedrin, by 
whom they say their traditions were handed down from Simon the Just, and 
the men of the great synagogue, I have given their names as far as this His- 
tory goes. But, besides their names, there being scarce any thing related of 
them, but what carries with it a manifest air of improbability and £ble, I have 
forborne troubling the reader with such trash. Only about Hillel and Shammai 
I have enlarged: for their followers constituting two opposite sects among the 
Jews, in the same manner as the Scotists and Thomists among the schodraen, 
their names run through both their Talmuds and all their Talmudic writings, and 
they are of all that have been in that station within the compass of this lustory , 
of the most eminent note and fame among them, and have had more said of 
them than all the rest And therefore I have given as full an account of them 
as the Jewish writers can afibrd me within the limits of a just credibilihr. 

But nothing can be more jejune and empty than the histories which the rab- 
binical Jews give of themselves. Josephus's History in Greek is a noble work; 
but they disown and condemn it, and instead of it would obtrude upon us an He- 
brew Josephus, under the name of Josippon Ben Gorion. This, they say, is the 
true and authentic Josephus; but ours, that is, the Gh-eek Josephus, a false one. 
There is a Josephus Ben Gorion mentioned^ in Josephus's HistDry of the Jewidi 
War, who is there said to have been one of the three to whose conduct that 
war was first committed. This person, the impostor who composed this book, 
mistaking for Josephus the historian, set forth that spurious work under his name, 
intending thereby to quash the credit ci the true Josephus, which we have in 
Greek, as if that were me imposture, and this in Hebrew the only true and authen- 
tic work of that historian; but the book itself proves the fraud: for there is in it 
mention made both of names and thin^, which had no being till many hun- 
dreds of years after the time in which it is pretended the book was written, 
neither was it heard of, or ever quoted by any author, till above a thousand 
years after that time. Solomon Jarchi, a French Jew, who flourished about the 
year of our Lord 1140, is the first who makes mention of it After that it h 
(juoted by Aben Ezra, Abraham Ben Dior, and R. David Kimchi, who all three 
hved in the same century. After this it became generally owned by the Jews, 
and hath obtained that credit and esteem among them, as to be held, next the 
sacred writings, a book of principal value among them; and was one of Hbe 
earliest of their books that nath oeen published in print by them: for it was 
printed at Constantinople in the year of our Lord 1490, which was within fifty 
years after the first invention of that art; and hereon it became so generally re- 
ceived and valued by that people, that, twenty years after, there came out ano- 
ther edition of it from the same place, and after that a third, at Venice, A. D. 
1544. What Munster hath published of it is no mcve than an epitome of this 
author; but the whole of it is in the Constantinopolitan and Venice editions. It 
is divided into six books and ninety-seven chapters. The best that can be said 
of it is, that it is written in an elegant Hebrew s^le, and therefore on this ac- 
count is very fit for the use of youn^ students in the Hebrew language. But aa 
to the subject matter, it is every where stuffed with apocryphal and Talmudic 
fabler, most of that, which is not of this sort, is taken from the true Josephus; 
but, it is to be observed, that what the impostor takes from him is from the 
Latin versioB of Ruffinus, and not from the Greek original, which leads him 
into several blunders. But who this author was, or where or when he wrote 
his book is uncertain. Scaliger' c(mjectures that he waa a Jew of Tours in 
France; but his reason for it l>eing only, that he spealcs more of the places about 
Tours, than of any other parts of France, this doth not prove the thing. But it 
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being fufficiently proved that the book is an impotture, it ib of no moment t» 
know who was the true author of it, or where or when he lived. Mr. Gtagmer, 
a French ^ntleman, now living in Oxford, hath lately given a veiy accurate 
Latin version of thii work, according to the best edition of it It is to be wished 
that his learned pains had been employed about a better author. 

For several hundred years after the destruction of the temj^e at Jerusalem, 
where Josephus ends, no other Jew hath written any history of the afiain of 
that people, till about the tenth century afler Christ But the sect of the Kar- 
Taites rwho, adhering only to the written word, rejected all, traditions) then 
prevaihng, and often pressing the Rabbinists, their antagcmists in this contro- 
versy, to make good the succession through which they pretended to have re- 
-ceived their traditions, this did put seversd of their learned men upon the hunt 
Sot it; and they having raked through both their Talmuds, and from them gotten 
together some historical scraps to serve for this puipose, with these poor mafte- 
11^ have endeavoured to compose something like a history of their nation, 
giving an account therein, how their traditions were delivered down from Motea 
to the propheli, and £rom the prophets to the men of the great synaeoeue, and 
£rom the men of the mat synagogue to the doctors, who afterward, m a con- 
tinued series, handed mem down from one to another, through after generations. 
Of this sort they have some few historical composures among them, but such 
as are Terv mean and contemptible. They all begin from the creation of the 
world, and, as far as the scriptures of the Old Testament go, they write from 
fliem, but <^n interpose fabulous flosses and additions of their own. From the 
time where the Old Testament scriptures end, the two Talmuds supply them, 
and from the time where the Talmuds end, they are supplied from the tradi- 
ticns that were afterward preserved among them. And an account of their doo- 
tors, and the succession oi them in their chief schods and academies in Judea, 
Babylonia, and elsewhere, is the main subject which, after the scriptural times, 
they treat of. And of these historical books there are but seven in all, that I 
know of, among them, and they are these following: 1. Sede 01am Rabbah; 
S. Teshuvoth R. Sherira Gaon; 3. Seder 01am Zeutah; 4. Kabbalah R. Abra- 
ham Levita Ben Dior, 5. Sepher Juchasin; 6. Shalsheleth Haccabbalah; 7. Ze- 
mach David. The four first are the ancientest, but all of them have been 
written since the beginning of the ninth century, and are very short The 
4iree last are much larger, but of a very modem composure, being all of them 
written since the time of our King Henry VIII. I will here give an account of 
^each of them in their order. 

I. Seder Oiam Rabbah, t. e. the Larger Chronicon, is so called, in respect to 
'Seder 01am Zeutah, i. e. the Lesser Chronicon, which was afterward composed. 
Bowever, notwithstanding this great name, it is but a short history, and treats 
mostly c^ the scriptural times. Buxtorf ' tells us it reached down to the time 
of Aarian the Roman emperor, and his vanquishing Ben Chuzibah the impoa* 
tor, who did then set up for the Messiah. I have not seen any copy of thalt 
Jiistoiy which reacheth down so far, but no doubt that great and learned man 
4lid, otherwise he would have told us so. The author is commonly said to have 
heen R. Jose Ben Chaliptha, who flourished a little after the bennning of the 
second century after Christ, and is said to have been master to K. Judah Hak- 
Icadoah, who composed the Mishnah. But R. Azarias, the author of Meor 
Enaim, in the third part of that bocJc (which he calls Imre Binah,^ tells us, that 
lie had seen an ancient copy of this book, in which it was written, that the au- 
thor lived seven hundred and sixty-two years after the destruction of the temple 
<iof Jenisalemi which refers his time to the year of Christ 632. It was most 
•cartMJily written after the Babylonish Talmud; for it contains many fables and 
idotagea taken from thence. 

IL Teshuvoth R. Sherira Gaon, t. e. the Answers of R. Sherira, Sublime 
.DoctoTi if an hU^^crf tnct, written by way of questions and answers bjr him 

1 BiMlQiktea littiiifs.j S8S» 
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^Vrhose name it bean. It is a very short piece, and is usually inserted with 
•ome other historical ifragments in me editions of Juchasin. He was iEchma- 
lotarch in Babylonia, and head of all the Jewish schools and academies in that 
country, which dignity he obtained A. D. 967, and continued in it thirty years, 
4hat is, till the year 990^, when he resigned it to R. Haia his son, who was the 
last that bore the title of Gann. or Sublime Doctor. For in his time, t. e. Anno 
1037, the Mahometan king that then reigned over Babylon,* expelled the Jews 
out of all those parts, and thereon' all their schools and academies which they 
^ad there were dissolved, and aU the degrees and titles of honour, which on 
the account c^ learning used to be conferred in them, utterly ceased; and ne 
learned man hath since that time, among the Jews, assumed any higher name 
or title of honour in respect of his learning than that of Rabbi. 

III. Seder 01am Zeutah, t. e. the Lesser Chronicon, is so called in respect 
to Seder 01am Rabbah, or the Greater Chronicon. This book was written, as 
it is therein expressed, one thousand and fifly-three years after the destruction 
of the temple at Jerusalem, that is, in the year of our Lord 11523. Who was 
the author of it is not known. It is, agreeable to its name, a very short chroni- 
•con, and is carried down from the beginning of the world to the year 492 after 
^e destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, that is, to the year of our Lord 6^. 
Eight generations after are named in it, but nothing more than their names is 
there mentioned of them. 

IV. Sepher Kabbalah R. Abraham Levita, 'Ben Dior, L e, the Bode of Tradi- 
tion, by Rabbi Abraham the Levite, the son of Dior, is an historical tract, chiefly 
intended to give an account of the succession of those, by whom the traditions 
of the Jews, as they pretend, from the time of Moses, were handed down to 
them from generation to generation. It begins from the creation of the wotid, 
and ends at the year of Christ 1160. The author of it was R. Abraham the 
Levite, whose name it bears in the title. He flourished in the time where his 
book ends. He writes much from Josippon Ben Grorion, and was one of the 
first that gave credit to that spurious book. 

V. Sepher Juchasin, i. e. tne Book of Genealogies, is a history of the Jews, 
much larger than all the four above mentioned put together. It begins from 
the creation of the world, and is continued down to the year of our Lord 1500. 
In the process and series of it an account is given of the succession of the Jew- 
ish traditions from Mount Sinai, and of all their eminent doctors, teaching and 

rfessing them, down to the time where the book ends. The author of it was 
Abraham Zacuth, who first published it at Cracow, in Poland, in the year 
of our Lord 1560. 

VI. Shalsheleth Haccabbalah, i, e. the Chain of Tradition, is an historical 
book of the same contents with Sepher Juchasin. The author of it was Rabbi 
Gredaliah Ben Jechaiah, who first published it at Venice in the year of our 
Lord 1587. 

VII. Zemach David, i, e. a Branch or Sprout of David, is a history treating 
of the same subject as the two last preceding. It begins as they do, from the 
creation of the world, and is continued down to the year of Christ 1592, in 
which year it was first published at Prague in Bohemia. The author was Rabbi 
David Gans, a Bohemian Jew. There is extant a Latin version of this book, 
composed by William Henry Vorstius, the son of Conrad Vorstius, and pub- 
lished by him at Leyden, A. D. 1644. 

By this it may be seen how little light into ancient times is to be gotten from 
histories of so modem and mean a composure, neither can any thing better be 
expected from their own writings. If any thin^ of ancient history be found 
rany where in them more than what is scriptural, it is either taken from one of 

1 On this expultion nnt of the east, they flocked into the weet, and from that time Spain, France England, 
-mnd Germany, were filled with them. 

S The chiefestof their academies were Naberda, Bora, and PombcditlM, towns in aabylonia. 

3 Others call him R. Abraham Ben David, but by misuke, tOT that £. Abraliam was anotlier peraatk.« ^btA 
MnUiiCn Kbliotbeca Rabbinica, p. 403. 
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10 PREFACE. 

Ihe hisiorief which I have here given an account of, or firom the Talmud < whidt 
if the common fountain from which they all draw. For this is the best au- 
thority they have, and how mean this is I have already shown. 

My living at a distance from ihe press hath deprived me of the opportuni^ 
of oonecting the errors of it: but this defect hath been supplied by my very 
worthy friend Mr. Brampton Gurdon, who hath been pleased to take on him thie 
trouble of correcting the last revise of every sheet; and I know no one more 
able to correct the errors, not only of the printer, but also of the author, wher- 
ever I may have been mistaken in any particular contained in this book, he 
beinff a person eminently knowing in aU those parts of literature that are treat- 
ed m through the whole of it, and otherwise of that worth and learning, as may 
justly recommend him to every man's esteem. 

I shall be glad if this Second Part of my History may be as acceptable to the 
public as the finmer h^ been. I must confess it hath been written under 
greater disadvantages, by reason of the decays which have since ^wn upon 
me. It hath always been the comfort as well as the care of my life, to make 
XDTself as serviceanle as I could in all the stations which I have been called to. 
mth this view it hath been, that I have entered on the writing of any of those 
worics that I have offered to the public; and I hope I have by all of them in 
tome measure served my generation. But being now broken by age, and the 
calamitous distemper mentioned in the Preface to the former Part of this Hia- 
tory, I find myself superannuated for any other undertaking, and therefore 
must, I fear, spend the remainder of my days in a useless state of life, which 
to me will be the greatest burden of it. But since it is from the hand of GSod, 
I will comport myself with all patience to submit hereto, till nnr great change 
•hall come, and God shall be pleased to call me out of this life into a better 
for which I wait with a Uiorough hope and trust in his great and infinite mercy, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be ^ry, honour, and praise, for ever 
tnd ever. 

Humphrey Pridsauz. 

Norwidi, Jan. 1, 1717-18. 
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BOOK I. 

-?rt. 291. Plolemy Softr I4.]^Eleazer, iLe brother of Simon the Just,' suc- 
ceeded him in \hc high-pri est hood at Jerusalem, aod there executed this office 
fifteen years.' But whereas Simon the Just had been also president of the San- 
hedrin, or national council of the Jews, he vu in this last charge succeeded 
by AntigonuB of Socho,' to which he was recommended by his great learning. 
For he was an eminent scribe in the law of God, and a great teacher of righte- 
ousness among the_ people. And he being the first of the Tannatm or Mishni- 
cal doctors, from his school all those had their original who were afterward called 
by that name. And these were all the doctors of the Jewish law from the death 
of Simon the Just to the lime that Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh composed the Mish- 
nah, which v!?is about the middle of the second century after Christ, as hath 
been before observed. In the Gocpcls, they are sometimes called icribes, some- 
times lawyers, and sometimes those that sat in Moses's seat. For those differ- 
ent appellations all denote the same profession of men, that is, flioee who hav- 
ing been brought up in the knowledge of the taw of God, and the tradition of 
the elders concerning it, taught it in the schools and synagc^es of the Jews, 
and judged according to it in their Sanliedrins. For out of the number of these 
doctors were chosen all such as were members of those courts, that is, either of 
the greal Sanhedrin of seventy-two, which was for the whole nation, or of the 
Sanhedrin of twMlty-three, which was in every city of Judah. And iuch were 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and Gamaliel: and in respect hereof it is that 
they are called elders, counsellors, and rulers, because, being of the number of 
those who were chosen into these councils, they did there declare and esecute 
those laws, by which they ruled and governed the people. 

The Jews tell us great thinea of this Simon the Just, and speak of great alter- 
ations that happened on his death in some parts of their divine worship, and 
the signs of the divine acceptance, Uiat had till then appeared in the perfonn- 

icliidB, SLaiilwl(ia Haoabtala, K Zcmick Dand. K. A. LcviM in Biiwiica C^MaLl. 
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ance of them. For it is said in the Jerusalem Talmud,^ that "All the time of 
Simon the Just, the scape-goat had scarce come to the middle of the precipice 
of the mountain, from whence he was cast down, but he was broken into pieces: 
but, when Simon the Just was dead, he fled away alive into the desert, and was 
eaten of the Saracens. While Simon the Just lived, the lot of God in the day 
of expiation went forth always to the right hand: but Simon the Just bein^ 
dead, it went forth sometimes to the right hand and sometimes to the lefL AU 
the days of Simon the Just, the little scarlet tongue looked always white: but 
when Simon the Just was dead, it looked sometimes white and sometimes red. 
All tibe days of Simon the Just, the west hght always burnt;' but, when he was 
dead, it sometimes burnt and sometimes went out All the days of Simon the 
Just, the fire upon the altar burnt dear and bright, and, afler two pieces of wood 
laid on in the morning, they laid on nothing else the whole day after; but when 
he was dead, the force of the fire languished in such a manner that they were 
forced to supply it all the day. All the days of Simon the Just, a blessing was 
sent upon the two loaves,' and the shew-bread;^ so that a portion came to eveiy 
priest, to the quantity of an olive at least; and there were some who did eat, 
and there were others to whom something remained afler they had eaten their 
fill: but when Simon the Just was dead, that blessing was withdrawn; and so 
little remained to each priest, that those who were modest withdrew their hands, 
and those who were greedy still stretched them out" For the explication here- 
of, it is to be observed, that, on the great day of expiation, which was a most 
solemn fast among the Jews, kept by them every year on the tenth day of their 
month Tizri (which answers to our September,*) two goats were brought into 
the inner court of the house of the Lord, and there, on the north side of the 
altar, presented before the high-priest, the one to be the scape-eoat, and the 
other to be sacrificed unto the Lord. And in order to determine which of them 
should be for each purpose,* lots were cast to decide the matter; the manner of 
which was as foUoweth. The goats being put one before the right hand of the 
high-priest,^ and the other before the left hand, an urn was brought, and placed 
in the middle between them, and two lots were cast into it (they might be of 
wood, silver, or gold, but under the second temple they were always gold.) On 
the one of these was written For the Lord^ and on 'the other For the scepe-goat; 
which being well shaken together, the high-priest put both his hands mto the 
urn, and with his right hand took out one lot, and with his left hand the other, 
and according to the writing on them were the goats appointed, as they stood 
on each hana of the high-priest, either for the Lord, to oe sacrificed to him, or 
to be the scape-goat, to be let escape into the wilderness: that is, if the right 
hand lot were For the Lardy then the goat that stood before him at the right 
hand was to be sacrificed, and the other to be the scane-goat; but if the left 
hand lot were For the Lard, ^en the goat that stood at tne left hand was to be 
sacrificed, and the other to be the scape-goat,, and therefore, whereas it is said, 
that the lot of God, till the death of Simon the Just, went forth always to the 
right hand, the meaning is, that till then the high-priest always drew out with 
his right hand the lot Far the Lard, and with his lefl, that Far the scfpe-goat; 
but afterward with each hand sometimes one lot, and sometimes the other. As 
soon as the goats were thus appointed each to their proper use, the high-priest 
bound upon the head of the scape-goat a long piece (they call it a tongue) of 
scarlet And this is that scarlet tongue, which, the Talmud saith, looked al- 
ways white till the death of Simon the Just, but afterward sometimes white and 
sometimes red. And the change of red into white being here spoken of as a 

t Mlttoaa et 0«nnara Hieroaol. in Toma. 

t That la, the moat wcnarn of the seven lampe of the Rolden candleatieki. which ■toed in tha koljr plaea 
la the temple. 

S That ie, the two wave-loarea oflered In the feaat of Penteeoet, of which pee Lev. xxiii. 15-41. 

4 That it. the twelve loavee of ■hewbread. which were placed upon the ihew-bread table in the holjr 
plaee every nabhath, and taken away the neit ubbeth aner, end divided amona the prieate that then 
•^ rt i i ii d . Bee Lav. xiir. 5—10, 5 Mithnah in Yoroa. Maimonidat in Yon. H«f4fqrim^ 

• LaT.zTt.a 7 1iialnaliaiMai»0Ai4ea,thM. 
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aign of God's accepting of the expiation of tiiat day, hitiier may be refenml 
what is said in Isaiah, (ch. i. ver. 18,) *' Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool;" or rather to this text may be referred the foundation of all that they say 
of this mattar. After the goat for the Lord was offered up in sacrifice to him, 
the scape-goat was brought before the high-priest, who, laying both his hand* 
upon his head, confessed over him all the miquities of the diildren of Israd, 
and all their transgressions, and all their sins; by that ceremony putting them 
all upon the head of that eoat: and then sent him away by a fit person into the 
wilderness. The place where tfiey led him was a rock or precipice at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles from Jerusalera, where he was to be let escuWi to canj 
away the sins of the children of Israel with him far out of Mght Ti& the time 
of Simon the Just, the Talmud saith, this goat was always dashed in pieces, ia 
the fall, on his beinf let loose over the precipice; but that afterward he alwayi 
escaped, and flying mto Arabia, was there taken and eaten by the Saracens. 

An. 2B6. Ptolemy Soter 17.]— Demetrius having, as he thought, thoroughly 
settied his aflairs in Greece and Macedon,* made great preparations to recover 
his father's empire in Asia; for which purpose he got toother an army of a 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet oi five nundred sail of ships, which was a 
g[reater force, both bv sea and land, than had been gotten together by any prince 
since the time of Alexander the (ireat. 

An, 267. PtoUmy Soier 18.] — This alarming Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and So- 
le ucus,' they all three entered into a confederacy together tor their mutual de» 
fence against his designs, and also drew in Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to join with 
him herein. And, therefore, while Lysimachus invaded Macedonia on the one 
side, Pyrrhus did the same to the other. This drew Demetrius out of Greece 
([where he was then attending his preparations for the Asian expedition) bade 
into Macedonia, for the defence ot that country. But before he could arrive 
thither, Pyrrhus having taken Benea, a great city in Macedonia, where many 
of Demetrius's soldiers had their families, friends, and eflects, the news hereof 
no sooner got into the army, but it put all into disorder and mutiny, many de- 
claring, that they would follow him no farther, but return home to defend their 
friends, families, and fortunes, in their own country; whereon Demetrius, see- 
ing his interest absolutely lost among them, fled in the disguise of a private sol* 
dier into Greece, and all his army revolted to Pyrrhus, and made him their 
king. Demetrius on his return into Greece, having there ordered his afl&irs in 
the best manner his present circumstances would admit, committed the care of 
all he had in those parts to Antigonus his son, and with all the remainder of 
his forces that could be spared from thence (which amounted to about eleven 
thousand men,) went on board his fleet, and sailed into Asia, there in a desperate 
manner to seek his fortunes. On his arrival at Miletus, he took that city, and 
there married Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy. She was brought to him 
thither by Eurydice her mother, the wife of Ptolemy, and sister of Phila, De- 
metrius' s former wife, who died a littie before of a dose of poison, which shft 
desperately took on her husband's flight out of Macedonia, to avoid the calamitj^ 
which she thought would follow that declension of his fortune. However, thii 
did not hinder Ptc^emy from marrying his daughter to him, and of this marriage 
was bom Demetrius, who afterward reigned in Gyrene. 

From Miletus, Demetrius invaded Garia and Lydia,' and having taken man^ 
cities from Lysimachus, in those provinces, and there much augmented his 
forces with new recruits, at length made himself master of Sardis. But on the 
coming of Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, with an army against him, he 
was forced again to quit all that he had taken, and marched eastward. His in- 
tentions in taJcing this rout were to pass into Armenia and Media, and seize 
those provinces. But Agathocles, having coasted him all the way in his march, 

1 Plutarch, in Demetrioet Pyrrlio. JiuUn. lib. IS. c 3. t PloUitb. et Jiu!U^.>a^'\&<.t.»^ 

3 Plaureli. in nemetrio. 
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reduced him to great distress for want of provisions and forage, which brouffbC 
a sickness into his army, that destroyed a great number of them, and, when he 
attempted to pass Mount Taurus with the remainder, he found all the passes 
over it seized by Agathocles: whereby being obstructed from proceeding any 
farther that way, he marched backward to Tarsus in Cilicia, a town belonging 
to Seleucus, and from thence signified to that prince the calamitous xx>ndition 
he was reduced to, earnestly prayed relief and assistance from him for the sub- 
sisting of himself and the forces that followed him. Seleucus, being movea 
with this representation of his doleful case, at first took compassion on him 
and ordered his lieutenantis in those parts to furnish him and his forces with fA 
things necessary. But afterward bein^ put in mind of the valour and entei^ 
prising genius of this prince, and of his great abilities in the arts and strata- 
gems of war, and his undaunted boldness for the attempting of any design he 
phould have an opportunity for, he began to think that the setting up of such m 
man again might tend to &e endangering of his own affidrs, and therefore, in- 
stead of helping him any farther, he reeved to lay hold of this opportunity 
absolutely to crush him, and accordingly marched against him with an army for 
this purpose: of which Demetrius havmg received inteUigence, he seized oft 
those fastnesses of Mount Taurus where he could best defend himself, and from 
thence sent again to Seleucus, entreating him that he would permit him Id pass 
into the east, that there seizing some country of the barbarous nations, he might 
therein pass the remainder of his life in quiet and repose; or otherwise, if ne 
liked n<k this, that he would at least allow him quarters for that winter, and not 
in the rigorous season of the year, drive him out in a naked and starving con- 
dition into the very jaws of his enemies, to be devoured and destroyed by theno. 
But Seleucus not at all liking his design of going into the east, this first part of 
his request served only to increase his jealousy, and therefore all that he would 
grant him was, to take winter-quarters in Cataonia (a province confining upon 
Cappadocia) for two months during the severibr of the winter, and after that to 
be gone. And then he immediately put guards on all the passes of the moun- 
tains leading from Cilicia into Syria, to obstruct his coming that way. Deme- 
trius finding himself hereby pent up and beset, that is, by Agathocles on the 
one side, and by Seleucus on the other, was necessitated to betake himself to 
force for the extricating of himself, and therefore falling upon Seleucus's forces, 
that guarded the passes of the mountains into Syria, he drove them thence and 
entered through them into that country. 

^71. 296. Ptolemy Soter 19.]— But when he was ready to have proceeded far- 
ther on some bold enterprise for the restoring of afiairs,* he was taken with a 
dangerous sickness, which lasted forty days. In the interim most of his men 
deserted: whereby finding himself, on his recovery, reduced to the utmost ne- 
cessity, he resolved to make a desperate attempt upon Seleucus, by storming 
his camp in the night, with that small handful of his forces that still remained 
with him. But his design being discovered by a deserter, and thereby disap- 
pointed just as he was ready to have put it in execution, and many more of 
nis soldiers deserting from him hereon, he attempted to make a retreat back 
over the mountains, and if possible that way again reach his fleet But finding 
all the passes there seized against him, he was forced to take shelter in the 
woods; but being there ready to be starved, he was brought at length to the 
necessity of surrendering himself into the hands of Seleucus, who havmg caused 
him, under a strong guard, to be carried to the Syrian Chersonesus near Laodi- 
cea, there kept him a prisoner till he died. He allowed him there the freedom 
of a park to hunt in, and all other accommodations both for the pleasures as 
well as the necessaries of life. Whereon giving himself wholly up to eating, 
drinking, gaming, and laziness, he passed away the remainder of his life in 
those voluptuous and idle enjoyments, till at length, having fed up his body 
hereby to an excessive fatness, and filled it with gross and noxious humours, 

1 Plutaxcb. in DmbcU io. 
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he fell into that nckness, of which he died in this confinement, after he had 
passed in it three vears, and had lived to the fifty-fourth year of his age. 

All the time of his confinement, Seleucus frequently sent him kind messages, 
with promises of a release from his captiviQr, assuring him, that as soon as An- 
tiochui and Stratonice should be returned again to court, the articles of his re> 
storation should be settled by them to hj« content This Stratonice was th^ 
daughter of Demetrius, and had been first married to Seleucus (as hath been 
above related,) but was then, by an unparalleled example, become the wife of 
Antiochus his son. The manner how it come to pass is thus related: Strato- 
nice being a very beautiful lady,' Antiochus fell in love with her; but not dar- 
ing to own his passion, he silently languished under it, and at length, through 
the violence of it, fell deaperately sick* Erasistratus, an eminent Greek physi- 
cian, having the care of him in his sickness, soon found out what the distemper 
waa, but to discover who was the person that had kindled this flame in huBt 
was the difficulty; for the finding of this out, he carefully attended his patient 
when visited by any of the court ladies, and observing, that whenever Strato- 
nice came into his chamber, great alterations were made in his pulse, in hia 
countenance, in his behaviour, and in eveiy thin^ else about him, which the 
passion of love could reach; and that nothing of this happened when any other 
lady came to make him a visit, he thereby fully discovenMl that Stratonice was 
the acle object of that violent love which caused his sickness; and finding that 
nothing ^se co«dd cure him of it, but the enjoyment of the person beloved, for 
the bringing of this about, he thus craftily managed the matten The next time 
that Seleucus inquired of him about his son's sidmess, he told him that his dis- 
ease was love, and that he must necessarily die of it, because he could not have 
the person he loved, and he could not live without her. Seleucus being sur- 
prised at this account, asked why he should not have the person h£ .loved; *' be* 
cause (saith the physician) he is in love with my wife, and I cannot part with 
her."—" How! not part with her (replied Seleucus,) to save my beloved son's life; 
how then can you pretend to be my friend?" — "Sir (said the physician,) pray 
make it your own case: would you, I pray, part with your wife Stratonice tor 
the sake of Antiochus? And if you, vmo are his most tender father, will not 
do it for a most beloved scm, how can vou expect it from any other?" — " Oh (re- 
plied Seleucus,) would to God the saiety of my son were put upon this issue, I 
would then gladly part with Stratonice, or any thing else to eB6ci his recoveir!" 
" Why then (said £rasistratus,) you are the only physician that can cure him« 
for it is the love of Stratonice tibat hath cast him into this disease, which 
he languisheth with, and nothing can restore him but the giving of her to him * 
to wife." Hereon Seleucus having easily enough prevailed with Stratonice to 
accept of a young prince for her husband instead of an dd king, she was given 
to him to wife, after she luud borne children to his father, and they being thereon 
crowned kin^ and queen of Upper Asia, were sent thither to govern those pro-, 
vinces, and Uiere they were all the time that Demetrius was in his confinement 
in Syria. And from Uiis abominable incestuous marriage (the like whereof was 
not heard of among the Gentiles in St Paul's time)* sprung all that race of Sy- 
rian kings, who so grievously persecuted, vexed, and oppressed God's people 
in Judah afid Jerusalem^ as will be hereafter related. 

^n. 285. Ptolemy Soter 90.] — ^Ptolemy Soter having reie^ned in Egypt twenty 
years from the time of his assuming; the title of king, and thirty-nine from the 
death of Alexander,' i^aced Ptolony Pfailadelphus, one of the sons trhich he 
had by Berenice, on the throne, and made him king in copartnership with him. 
He had several sons by other wives, one of which was Ptolemy, sumamed Ce- 
raunus, or the Thunderer, who being bom to him by Eurydice, the daughter 
df Antipater, and the elder of the two, expected the crown after his father, as 

1 Plat, in Demetrio. Appian. in Syriads. Valerias Maximits, lib. 5. c 7. Loeianai da Dea S]rrU. Jali- 
•BUI in Miflopogne. 
9 1 Cor. V. I. 
3 PaoMD. in Atticsa. JnstijiL' <b. i«. <>. %, Mo(. Laert. ia Deaiet. PteL 
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due to him before the other by virtue of hif birthright. But Berenice, vrhtr 
Came first into Egypt only as compailkNi to Eurydice, when she first married 
Ptolemy, having also become his wife, and by reason of her beauty been ex- 
ceedingly beloved by him/ she gained hereby such an ascendant ovv him 
above all his other wives, that she carried it for her son. And therefore being^ 
bow past eighty, and apprehending the day of his death not to be far off, he 
determined to put the crown upon his head, while he yet lived, that so there 
Blight be no war nor contention about it after his death. Whereupon VUAemy 
Ceraunus,' not bearing this preference of his younger brother before him, fled 
^bst to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had married Lvsandn hii sister by 
fhe same mother, and after that on the death of Agathocles went to Seleucus, 
who received him with great kindness, which he repaid with the moft villanou* 
treachery, as will be hereafter related. 

Jin, 284. Ptolemy PkUade^ 1.] — In the first year of the reign of Ptolerar 
Philadelphus (which was the first year of the one hundred and twenty-fourth 
Olympiad) was finished the great tower or light-house in the island of Fhanis 
over against Alexandria,' commonly called me tower of Pharus, which hath 
been reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. It was a large four' 
square pile of building, all built of white marble, and had always fires main- 
tamed on the top of it for the direction of seamen. It cost in the building eight 
hundred talents. This, if computed by Attic talents, amounts to one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand pounds of our sterling money: but if by Alexandrian 
talents, it will come to twice as much. The architect who built it was Sostra- 
tus of Cnidus, who craftily endeavoured to usurp the honour of it with poste- 
rity to himself by his fi^udulent device. The inscription ordered to be set on 
it being '^ King Ptolemy to the gods the saviours, for the benefit of those who 
pass by sea/' wstead of Ptolemy's name he craftily engraved his own in the 
fldid maible, and then filling up the hollow of the engraved letters with mor- 
tar, wrote upon it what was directed. So the inscription, which was first read, 
was according as it was ordered, and truly ascribed the work to King Ptolemy 
its proper founder; but in process of time, the mortar being worn (% the in- 
scription then appeared to be thus: " Sostratus, the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, 
to the gods the saviours, for the benefit of those who pass by sea," which, 
being in lasting letters deeply engraved into the marble stcmes, lasted as long 
as the tower itself. This tower hath been demolished for some ages past. 
There is now in its place a castle called Farillon,^ where a garrison is kept \o 
defend the harbour, perchance it is some remainder of the end work. Pharus 
was at first wholly an island, at the distance of seven furlongs firom the conti- 

1 Vide Theocriti Idyllium 17. 2 Appian. in Syriacii. Memnonia Ezcerpta apud Photiam. 

3 Plin. lib. 3tt. c. 18. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 791. Euatatliii Comment, in Dionydi Periegetin. Baldaa in ^«^«« 
Euwbii Chrunlcon. p. 66. St«phanuB Bycantinui. Geograpliia, Nubienais, Vetai Scholiaatea in LneiaauBi. 
Thla old Greek Kholiast it at the end of Grievius's edition^of Lucian't worlcs, published at Amalerdam, Anno 
1687. That which I quote it for, is a passage taken out of it by Nicholas Lloyd in his Geofraphical Lexi- 
con, where, under the word Pharus, he tells us in the words of that scboliast, that this tower was Tir^a^**** 
rrmsmttfrnw rxiwpiiv i»« wtiKv tow mt^oi «vix»» "'t' •iro»^ op»o-^«i f(iix««, i. e. "That itwas • souare of afhr- 
lonf (t •. six hundred feet) on every side, and ascended up so high into the air, that it mlgiit Iw seen at the 
distance of a hundred miles." Though this determines the breadth to a oertain measure, yet it doth not the 
height, but in an uncertain manner. Rut this defect is supplied by Eben Adris, an Arabic author, in hisbooli 
eaned, b^ the Latin translator. Geographia Nubiensis. For there he teUs aa (Glim. 3. part 3,) that this tower 
or lighthouse of Pharus, was three ntindred cubits (i. e. four hundred and fifty feet) high. But both tbase ae- 
eounts are very improbable, and the former Is contradicted by what Joaeplius tells us of it (De Bello Judaico, 
Ub. 6. p. 914,) for, speaking of the tower of Phasselus at Jerusalem, which be describes to be a square baikiing 
of forty cubits (i. e. siity feet.) on every side, and ninety cubits (i. e. a hundred and thirtyflve feet)hifh. 
•aith of it, that it was like the tower of Pharus near Alexandria; t^ ti^ioxh !• w^kv futC-v «», i. e. ** But aa 
to its eircomference it was much larger." And Josephus. having often seen both tlieae towers, could not be 
mistaken herein. Were the tower of Pharus of thcWadth of six hundred feet on every side, and of the 
Iteight of four hundred and Ofty feet, it would within thirty feet be as high as the great pyramid, and aUnd 
upon altogetlier as much ground, in a direct perpendicular building, as that doth in a pyramidal; which would 
render it. beyond all other buildings in the world, very prodigious; and were it so, Josephus could not have 
aeld in reftrence to it tiw words above recited. But against Josephus, as to this matter, it may be ol^ectedr 
that if the tower of Pharus were so much less than the tower of Phasclus at Jerusalem, how came It ever t» 
be reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world? It would be an answer to this objection If we eottid 
aay the words of Josephus, as above recited, were to be referred to the tower of Pharus, and not to that of 
Phasinlus. but the grammatical construction will not admit it. And Josephus in another place descriheth 
rhasslus to have been wvfye* evIi* iA.«rTi« row kmtm tnf ^mf*, i. e. " a tower qot leas than toat of Flwnitf*'' 
wbich utterly exdudeth this last intorpreution. flee Joeepinia Antiq. Ub. IS. cap. 0. p. 900. 

4 Tbe?eaoc*a Trmvela, pert 1. book % dmf, 1. 
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neat, mi bad no other passage to it tot by sea. But it hath many ages since 
been turned from an island inUt a penipanla,' by being joined to the land in the 
same manner as Tyrus was, by a bank earned through the sea to it, which was 
anciently called ia Gxeek the Htplasto£umt i. e. the seven furUmg bank, because 
eevea fuilongs was the length of it This work was performed by Dexiphanes, 
the father of Sostratus, about the same time that Sostratus finisned the tower, 
and seems to have been the more difficult undertaking of the two. They being 
both very famous architects, were both employed by Ptolemy Soter in the 
works which he had projected for the beautifying, adorning, and strengthening 
the city of Alexandna: ih& father having undertaken the Heptastadium at the 
same time that his son did the tower, they finished both these works at tlia 
same time, that in the beginning of ihe reisn of Ptolemy Hiiladelphus. ThoM 
who attribute the making of the Heptastadium to Cleopatra follow Aramiaaus 
Marcellinus,* whose relation concerning it cannot be true; for it contracficti 
Csesar's Commentaries, and many other authors, that are better to be credited 
in this matter. 

Toward the «nd of this year died Ptolemy Soter,' king of Egypt, in the sec(xid 
year afler his admitting oi his son to sit on his throne widi him, being at the 
time of his death eighty-four years old.^ He was the wisest and best of his 
race, and left an example of prudence, justice, and clemency, behind him, 
which none of his successcnrs cared to follow. During the forty years in which 
he governed Egypt, from the death of Alexander he had brought that country 
into a very flourishing condition, which administering great plenty to his suc- 
cessonsi, this administered io aa great luxury in them, in which they exceeded 
most that lived in their time. 

A little before his death, this vviy same year, was brought out of Pontus to 
Alexandria the image of Serapis, arter three years sedulous endeavour made 
for the obtaining of it: concerning which we are told, that while Ptolemy,* the 
first of that name that reigned m Egypt, was bosying himself in foctifyiitf 
Alexandria with its walls, and adorning it with temples and other public buikU 
ings, there appeared to him in a vision 3[ the night a young man of great beauty, 
and of more than human shape, and commanded nim to send to Pontus, and 
fetch from thence his image io Alexandria, promising him that he should make 
that city famous and happy, and bring great prosperity to his wiu^ Idngdom; 
and then, on his saying this, ascended up into heaven in a bright flame of fire 
out of his sight Ptolemy, beine much troubled hereat, called together the 
Egyptian priests to advise with them about it; but they being whouy igaoramt 
of Pontus, and all other foreign countries, could give him no answer concern- 
ing this matter; whereon, consulting one Timotheus an Athenian, then at Alex- 
andria, he learnt from him, that in Pontus there was a dfy called Sinope, not 
far firom which was a temple of Jupiter, which had his image in it, with ano- 
ther image 6[ a woman staadtng nigh him, tiut was taken to be Proseipina- 
But, after awhile, other matters putting this put of Ptolemy's head, so that he 
thought no more of it, the vision appeared to him again in a more terrible man- 
ner, and tfapeatened destruction to him and his kingdom, if his commands were 
not obeyed; — ^which Ptolemy being much terrified, immediately sent away am- 
bassadors to the king of Sinqpe to obtain the image. They being ordered in 
their way to consult ApoUo at Delphos, were commanded by him to bring awajr 
the image tif his father, but to leave that of his sister. Whereon they pro- 
ceeded to Sinope, there to execute their commission in the manner as directed 
by the oracle. But neither they, with all their solicitations, gifb, and preaenti^ 
oor other ambassadors that were sent afler them with greater gifls, could obtain 
what they were sent thither for, till this last^ year. But then the people oC 
Sinope, being grievously oppressed by a &mine, were content, on Ptolemy'a 

1 Strabo. lib. 17. p. 79S. Plin. lib. 5. c 31. et tib. 13. c IL C^bmoi Comment, de Bello Qvili, lib. X Pcm- 
poniiM Mela. lib. 3. c 7. S Lib. S3, cap. IS. 

3 Pausaniaa in Atticia. Euaebii Chronicon. 4 LueUnna Id MaeroUia. 

S Tacitus Hiftor. lib. 4. <sap. 83, 84. PlaUfttai deM4t et4Mfid8. Ctaaena AJtxaidKiisyk>a^'HqMEitfte». 
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relieving them with a fleet of com, to part with their god for it, which ihey 
could not be induced to do before. And to the ima^ was brought to Alexan- 
dria, and there set up in one of the subtubs of that city called Rhacotis, where 
it was worshipped by the name of Serapis; and this new god had in that place, 
awhile afler, a very famous temple erected to him, called the Serapeum: and 
this was the first time that this deity was either worshipped or known in Egypt; 
and therefore it could not be the patriarch Joseph that was worshipped by this 
name, as some would have it For, had it been he that was meant hereby, 
this piece of idolatry must have been much ancienter among them, and must 
also nave had its original in Egypt itself, and not been introouced thither from 
8 foreign country. Some of the ancients indeed had this conceit, as Julius 
Krmicus,* Ruffinus,' and others; but all the reason they give for it is, that Se- 
rapis was generally represented by an image with a bushel on its hesid, which 
they think denoted the bushel wherewith Joseph measured out to the Egyptians 
his com in the time of the famine; whereas it might as well denote the bushel 
with which Ptdiemy measured out to the people of Sinope the com with which 
he purchased this god of them. However, this same opinion is embraced by 
several learned men of the modems,' and for the support of it against what ts 
objected from the late reception of Serapis among the Egyptian deities, they 
will have Serapis to have been an ancient Eg3rptian god, and the same with 
their Apis, and that Serapis was no other than Apis iw £«^«, that is, .^pis ui Ms 
coffin^ and for this they quote some of the ancients.^ Their meaning is, that 
while the sacred bull, which the Egyptians worshipped for their great god, was 
alive, he was called Apis, and that, when he was dead and salted up in his cof- 
fin, and buried, he was called Serapis, that is, Apis in soro (i. ^, in his coffin,) 
from whence they say, his name was at first Soroapis, made up of the compo- 
sition of these two words, Soros and Apis put together, and that, by corruption 
from thence it came to be Serapis. But what is there, that, after this rate, 
learned men may not tenter any thing to? But the worst of it is, the ancient 
£g3rptians did not speak Greek. The Ptolemies first brought that language 
among them; and, therefore, had Serapis been an ancient god worshipped in 
that country before the Ptolemies reigned there, his name could not have had 
a Greek etymology. Much more might be said to show the vanity of this con- 
ceit, were it worth the reader's while to be troubled with it It is certain Se- 
rapis was not originally an Egyptian deity anciently worshipped in that country 
£s he must have been, had it been Joseph that was there worshipped under 
at name,) but was an adventitious god, brought thither from abroad about the 
time which we now treat of. The ancient place of his station, Polybius tells 
us,* was on the coast of the Propontis, on the Thracian side, over-against Hie- 
rus, and that there Jason, when he went on the Argonautic expedition, sacri- 
ficed unto him. From thence, therefore, the people of Sinope had this piece 
of idolatry, and fi*om them the Egyptians, in the manner as I have related; 
and till then this deity was wholly unknown among them. Had it been other- 
wise, Herodotus, who is so large in his account of the Egyptian gods, could 
not have escaped taking notice of him; but he makes not the least mention of 
him as worshipped in mat country, neither doth any other author that wrote 





not have done had he been a deity anciently worshipped by the Egyptians. 

For then NicocreoUi —"^ ' " ' "* 

that time have 

tian, speaks of him as a god not long 

is to be observed, that as he was a n^w god, so he brought in with liim among 

1 In IJbrod«> T^rrt^fi Prnphnnanim Rrliirinncm. 3 HiM. lib. 3. c. 33. 

3 Voniiiii. Ouzrllut. Ppcnceru*. tliique. 

4 Nymaiiiodnras. Clem. AJezJUidr. Eawk Prco. Evaof . lib. 10. c. IS. Bufln. IMdein. 

9 lib. 4. p. 387. • Maerob. Sfttontl, lik 1. e. SO. 7 OoataCelMMi Ub i. 
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the Egyptians a new way of worship. For, till the time of the Rolcmics, the 
Egyptians* never offered any hloody sacrifices to their gods, but worshipped 
them only with their prayers and frankincense. But the tyranny of the Ptole- 
mies havmg forced upon them the worship of the two foreign gods, that is, Sa- 
turn and Serapis, they in this worship first brought in the use of bloody sacrifi- 
ces among that people. However, they continued always so averse hereto, that 
they would never suffer any temple to be built to either of those gods within 
any of the walls of their cities; but, ivherever they were in that country, they 
were always built without them in their suburbs. And they seem only to have 
been the Egyptians of the Greek original who comforted hereto, and not those 
of the old race. For they still retained their old usage in all their old temples, 
and could never be induced to offer the blood of beasts in any of them; for this 
was always an abomination unto them from the beginning. And therefore, 
when the children of Israel desired leave of Pharaoh to ffo three days' journey 
into the wilderness, to ofibr sacrifices ^unto the Lord,' they gave this for the 
reason of it, that their religion obliging them to oficr to their god the bloody sa- 
crifices of sheep and oxen,' and other living creatures, they durst not do this 
in the sight of the £g3rptians, lest they should stone them, because such sort 
of sacrifices were an abomination to that people;* and, therefore, they desired 
that they might go to the distance of three days' journey from them to perform 
this part of ineir worship unto their god, that being thus far out of their sight 
and observation, they might give them no ofience, nor provoke them by it to 
any mischief against them. 

In that place, in the suburb Rhacotis, where the image of Serapis, which 
Ptolemy brought from Sinope, was set up, was afterward built a very famous 
temple to that idol, called the Serapeum, which Ammianus Marcellinus tells us 
did,^ in the magnificence and ornaments of its buildings, exceed all other edifi- 
ces in the world, next that of the capital at Rome. Within the verge of this 
temple there was also a library,* which was of great fame in afler-ages, both 
for the number and value of the books it was replenished with. Ptolemy Soter 
being a learned prince, as appeared by the History of the Life of Alexander, 
written by him (which was oi great repute among the ancients, though not now 
extant,') out of the affection ne had for learning; founded at Alexandria' a 
museum or college of learned men for the improving of philosophy, and all 

1 Macrol». Satnrnal. lil». 1. cap. 7. TIm words mn: ** NaiMiuam fas fiiit MgjplH»_nfeaii\Kn ant aanKntne, 
«n1 preribira et thuri> solo placare deoa.^ This was trun of the ancient Ef>-ptiana. For, amonf the ancieaCa, 
porphyry tella ua. (De Abntinentia, lib. St. a. S9,) that the aacrillcea ^ith which they worshipped their goda, 
were cakus and fruila of the earth; and he tells us in the same hook (lib. 4. s. 15,) of the Syrians, who were 
next neichboars to the Efyptians, and aereed in m#ny things with tbeai. that they oOered no living ereatarta 
in aacriflce to their gods. But this could not be true of the Eiypfians in Herodotua's time. For It appears 
from him, that they then oflbred some animals in sacrifiees to their gods, hot those were very few; nuidi tlia 
greatest number of them were excepted, till the Ptolemies with the Grecian goda brought in the Grecian wmj 
of worshipping them with all manner of sacrifices; and of thia, perrhanee, may be understood what Macro- 
bius tells us of this matter. Alexander Sardus, in bis book De Moribus et RitibusOea tiara, (lib. 3. cap. 15,) 
bath these words: " Dicebat Pythagoras se aliqnandoconciliodeomm interfuisse,etdidiciaseefla.dBgyptiomBi 
sacriOcift probare, qua libationibus constant, thure. et laudibos; aon jdaeere, animaatlum cade^ qvm tamea 
postca immolarunt iGgyntii, ut soli gallnm, cygnum, taurum; Veneri Columbam; et syderiboa, qua euai l<^- 
deribus simiHtudinem habent." Thia makea fully for what I have said. Bardos had U froBi ancient authority, 
but dotb not name his author. 

8 Ezod. viii. 36. 37. 

3 The chief cause of this abomination was, that many of those tiring creatures which the Jews oflfered In 
aacrifice were worshipped aa gods by the Egvplians, and therefore were nerer slain by tbeas, nor eouM thmr 
bear the slaying of them by others; of which Diodorus eBculus gives us a auflicient instance (lib. 1. p. 7i. 
edit. Hanov.,) where his words are as follow: " Such a auperslition towird ihoae sacred animals was ingene- 
rated in their mindi*, and every one of them was in his aflbetions so obstinately bent to pay iKMiour and ve- 
neration to them, that, at a time when Ptolemy their king was not yet declared a friend of the Ronaans, and 
all the people otudied to court and pay observance to all that came out of Italy, out of fear of the Romans, 
that thoy might not give them any cause of displeasure, or reason fiu' war against ttwes, a Rosnaa then in 
Kgypl happening to have slain a cat, the multitude immediately runnina together, beset the hoaae where the 
Roman was, and neither the nobles sent by the king to deprecate their rage, nor the fear of the Romans, 
could withhold them from punisbini this man with death, though it was by chance, and not wilAiUy, that he 
did the fact. Thus fhr Diodorus. But sheep and eows, which the Jews saerifleed, were in a hialier degree 
sacred among the Egyptians than their cats; and for this reason they coald not have borne the iewidi saerifi' 
ces among them. 

4 Lib. 33. cap. 16. p. 343. «• 

5 Marcellinus, ibid. Epipfaaniiis de Pondcribns et Mensuris. Tertulllanus in Apoknatieo, capi 19, 

6 Arrianus in Prefotione ad Historiam de Ezpediliooe Alezandh. Plutarehasin Alizandro. (^OaaAasoa^ 
Kb. 9. c e. 

7 Btrabo, lib. 17. p. 703. Flatarchus in libro quo probat non poeae jmainte^leUak «C^ vx^fttfinKi^^ 
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other knowledge, like that of the Royal Socie^ at London, and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. And, for this use ne got together a library of books,' 
which, beine augfnented by his successors, grew afterward to a very great bulk« 
Ptolemy PhUadelphus, the son of Soter, left in it, at the time of his desUh,' a hun- 
dred thousand volumes. Those that reigned after him of that race still added 
more to them,' till at length they amounted to the number of seven hundred 
thousand volumes. Their method in the collecting of them was thus: They 
seized all the books that were by any Greek or other foreigner brought into 
Egypt,^ and, sending them to the museum, caused them there to be written out 
by those of that society whom they there maintained, and then sent the tran- 
scripts to the owners, and kept the originals to lay up in the library. And 
particularly it is said of Rolemy Euergetes, that having thus borrowed of the 
Athenians the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and iEschyius, be sent them back 
the copies, which he had caused very fairly to be transcribed, and retained the 
origincds for his libranr, giving them fifteen talents over and above for the same/ 
The museum being placed in the regioh of the city called Bruchium,* near the 
lane's palace, there the library was at first placed also, and had great resort 
made to it: but afterward, when it was filled with books to the number of four 
hundred thousand volumes, the other library within the Serapeum was erected 
by way of supplement to it,' and it was therefore called the daughter of the 
former;^ and mat grew up to have three hundred thousand volumes placed in it: 
and these two put together made up the number of seven hundred thousand 
volumes in the whole, of which the royal libraries of the Ptolemean kings at 
Alexandria were said to consist. When Julius Caesar waged war aeainst the 
Alexandrians,' it happened that the library in Bruchium was burned, and the 
four hundred thousand volumes that were laid up in it were all consumed^® 
But that in the Serapeum stiU remained," and there we may suppose it was that 
Cleopatra laid up the two hundred thousand volumes of the library of Pergamus 
which Antony gave unto her:^^ with which, and other books there reposited, the 
latter Alexandrian library, being much augme^ited, soon grew up to be larger, 
and of more eminent note, than the former; and although it had sometimes been 
rifled on the commotions and revolutions that happened in the Roman empire 
(as Orosius particularly complains it had been in his time,*^) yet it was as onen 
repaired ana replenished again with its full number of books, and continued for 
many ages to be of great fame and use in those parts, tiU at length it underwent 
the same fate with the other, and was also burned and finally destroyed by the 
Saracens, on their making themselves masters of that city. This happened in 
the year of our Lord 642*^ in the manner as foUoweth: Johannes Grammaticus, 
the famous Aristotelian philosopher, being then living at Alexandria, when 
the city was taken, and having much ingratiated himself with Amrus Ebncd 
As, the general of the Saracen army, and bv reason of his great learning made 
himself acceptable unto him, he begged of him the royal library of Alexandria: 
to this Amrus replied, that this was not in his power, but was wholly in the 
disposal of the canph or emperor of the Saracens; but he promised that he would 
send to him his request; and accordingly he wrote to Omar, the then caliph, 
about it His answer hereto was. That if those books contained what was 
Sigreeing with the Alcoran, there was no need of them, for the Alcoran alone 



I CtoMUtex Ehiida Zenodotuin Ephmium |N«fiine BiUiotliecs Atexandrin» mib Ptoleimeo primo. 
S £ttMki. im Clironico, p. M. Byncellus, p. 971. Cedrenui. 

S Amm. Mareeirinnt. Hb. SI. cap. 19. A. Gellin*, lib. 6. cap. 17. Tfidor. Orif. lib. 6. cap. 3. 

4 Galenas in Comment, ■eeondo in tertlum librum HIppoeratit de morbia vulirftribua . 

5 TMa anoantito three thousand and ninety-three pounda fifteen ahUlingaofour money. 
• EpipbaniaadePeadehteaet Menauria. Htrabo, lib. 17. 

7 Epiplian. IMd. Thrtoirian.ta Apologethm, cap. 18. Cbryaoatomaa contra Jodeoe, lib. 1. 

8 EpiplMin. ibU. 

Pluurchus in Julio Oeaare. ADmrianua Mareeflinnn, lib. 39. c 16. nion. Casaina, lib. 49. p. 909. 
10 Uvina apod Seneeara de Tranqnillftate. Oroaiut, lib. 6. cap. 15. 

II IVrtullian. Chrysontomus. Epiphaniua, Oroaiut, and others of the ancients, apeak of this library ih 
Berapeum as still remaining in their time. 

IS Ptutarehua in Antonio. 

13 OroaiuB. Ub. 0. cap. IX This author wrote his Matory about the year oCour Lord 417. 

14 Abolpharaciua la Hiatoria nynasti* aona. p. 114. 
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w^B sufficieot of itself for all truth; but if they contained what was disagreeing 
with the Alcoran, they were not to be endured; and therefore he ordered, that 
whatsoever the contents of them were, they should all be destroyed: whereon 
being distributed amon? the public baths, they served as fuel, for six months, 
to heat all Che baths of Alexandria, which shows how great the number of them. 
And in this manner was that inestimable treasure of learning wholly destroyed. 
According to TertuUian* and St Chrysostom,' the Alexandrian library, in which 
the Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures, called the Septuagint, was laid 
up, was that of the Serapeum; but, according to £piphanius,' it was that in the 
Bruchium, and they were only the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, that were reposited in the Serapeum. The museum, which stood 
in Bruchium, still lasted, after the libraiy adjoining it had been consumed, till 
at len^ that whole quarter of the city was destroyed in a war which they had 
with Aurelian the Roman emperor. For Ammianus Marcellinus tells U8,^thaty 
till then it had been for a long time the habitation of excellent men, meaning the 
society of those learned men who had been there maintained for the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. Strabo, in the description of this museum,* tells 
us, that it was a large building adjoining to the palace, and standing near the 
port; that it was surrounded with a portico or piazza, wherein the philosopher! 
walked and conversed together, that the members of the society, which were 
there admitted, were under the government of a president, whose office was of 
that consideration and dignity, that during the reign of the Ptolemies, he was 
always appointed by those kings, and afterward by the Roman emperors; and 
that they had within this building a common hall, where they did cat together, 
being there plentifully provided for, at the public charge. For this museum, 
from its first erection, had been endowed with large revenues for this purpose; 
and therefore Timon the Phliasian, who was contemporary with Ptolemy, the 
first founder of it,* called it T«A.«po», because there the philosophers were main- 
tained with plenty of food, like birds, as he said, fatted in a coop; for that word 
in Greek signified a vessel used to put victuals into. However, to this museum 
it was owing that Alexandria, for a rreat manj' ages together, was the greatest 
school of learning in all those parts of the world, and a great many men of very 
excellent literature were bred in it, and particularly, the Christian church re- 
ceived out of it some of the most eminent of its doctors, as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Ammonius, Orieen, Annatolius, Athanasius, and others; for all these 
had their education in that city. 

Demetrius the Phalerean seems to have been the first president of this mu- 
seum. For the libraiy being a part of that college, and instituted chiefly for the 
use of it, it is most likely that he that had the govemmept of the college had 
the government of the library also, and that they always went thus both toge- 
ther. And therefore, since, according to Aristeas, Demetrius had the latter, it 
is very obvious to infer, that he had the former also. But if, where Aristeas 
saith this, he be understood as if he meant thereby, that Demetrius was made 
the king's library -keeper, to look afler and take care of the books, they who 
argue from hence against the authority of that author, argue right; for that was 
too mean an office tor so great a man: for he had been prince of Athens, and 
governed that state with absolute authority ten years together, and was also a 
great lawgiver, and a great philosopher, and in these respects was reputed one 
of the most eminent men of the time in which he tived. The emperor Anto- 
nius^ ranks him with the greatest princes of that age, even with Philip and 
Alexander the Great. And therefore to tend the king's library as his library- 
keeper, and there look after and take care of the books in it, was an office be- 
low the eminency and dignity of such a person. Besides, we find another in 
it, Zenodotus of Ephesus. For he,' it was said, was library-keeper to Ptolemy 

1 In ApoTo^etico. cap. 18. 2 Contra Jud»o(i,Ub. 1. 3 De PoaderilNM «mteMBQQfvi« 
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Soter, and also to Philadelphus his son, and, being by profession a grammarian^ 
he was the most proper for this work, such being usually employed m the keep- 
ing and looking after libraries. However, it might not be below Demetrius, 
when received by Ptolemy among his friends and counsellors, to assbt him in 
what he did so much set his heart upon, that is, the setting up of his museum, 
and the library belonging to it Demetrius being a great philosopher, and as 
eminent for his learmng as he was for his dignity and other great qualifications, 
it is most likely it was he that did first put Ptolemy upon both these projects; 
and who then could be more proper to assist him, in the carrying on of both, 
by taking upon him the superintendency and direction of the whole matter? 
lliat he first directed Ptolemy Soter to get together a collection of bocjcs rela- 
ting to policy and government, is well attested; for Plutarch tells us so:' his 
words are: — ** Demetrius Phalereus persuaded King Ptolemy to cet together 
books which treated of the government of kingdoms and states, and read them: 
for in those he would find such good advice as none of his friends would . dare 
to give him." And when the king, upon having this good counsel given him, 
and approving thereof, was upon the pursuit of gettin? all such books together, 
it is easy to suppose, this mignt lead him farther, to the collection of all other 
sorts of books for the making of the library mentioned: and it was not below 
the dimity of any of his counsellors to be assisting to him herein: and to be 
one 01 his prime counsellors was the highest station that Demetrius could be in 
about him; and in this station we are told he was. And this, we acknowledge, 
must have put him above the mechanical employment and servile attendance 
of keeping and looking after a library, but not above that of having the super- 
intendency and chief direction over it For we find at Rome one of the prime 
cardinals always in this office, as to the pope's library. And lately in France, 
the archbishop of Rheims, who is by his {)lace primate of the Galilean church, 
and first peer of the whole realm, thought it an honour to be in the same office, 
as to the king's library. That, therefore, which we may suppose in this case, 
and which I think was the truth of the matter, is, that Demetrius being a great 
scholar, as well as a great statesman and politician, did, on his coming to Ptolemy, 
put him upon the founding of the museum at Alexandria, for the advancement of 
learning, and the erecting of his great library there for the use of it, and that, on 
his prevailing with the king to hearken to these two projects of his proposal, he 
undertook the charge of carrying on both of them under him. How this great 
man came to Ptolemy hath been above related in the former part of this history. 
After he had been driven out of Athens by the prevailing power of Demetrius,* 
the son of Antigonus, he retired to Cassander his friend, and lived under his 
protection till his deaOi; but after that, fearing the brutal ferity of Antipater his 
son, who had murdered his own mother, he withdrew into Egypt, where he 
was received with great favour and honour by King Ptolemy Soter,' and be- 
came his chief counsellor, whom he advised with above all others concerning 
his most important affairs, as especially he did in the matter of settling the suc- 
cession of his crown. For he had sons by two wives, who were then both 
alive. Eurydic^, the daughter of Antipater, and Berenice, an inferior Mace- 
donian lady, who came into Egypt in the retinue of Eurydice, but having 
sotten to be his wife also, and by reason of her beauty gained the first place in 
his afiection, and the greatest ascendant over him, she prevailed with him to 
disinherit the sons of Eurydice, who were the first-bom, and place the crown 
on the head of Philadelphus her son, as hath been already said. Demetrius, on 
Ptolemy's proposing this to him for his advice,* earnestly dissuaded him from 
it, being moved hereto, not only by what he thought was in justice due to the 
children of Eurydice, bv reason of their birthright, but also by the afiection 
which he bore to them, for the sake of Cassander, his deceased friend, whose 

1 Apophibenn. R«f uin. 9 I>io|renet Lacrtius in Demetrio. Plutarch, in Demet. PoUorcete. 
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sister Eurydice was. -Thb exceedingly provoked Berenice, and her son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, against him; and therefore, when he came to be king, although 
he expressed not his displeasure against him as long as his father lived, yet he 
was no sooner dead, but he let loose all his wrath against him, for the ill offices 
he knew he had endeavoured to do him in respect of the succession. And 
therefore, having ordered him to be taken into custody, he sent him under a 
strong guard to a remote fortress of his kingdom, there to be kept in prison, till 
he shoiidd determine what farther to do with him. But in the interim, being 
bitten by an asp, while he slept in prison, he there died of it:* and so ended the 
life of this great man. But this did not put an end to those laudable designs, 
which he had put Ptolemy Soter upon, either as to the museum or the library. 
For King Ptolemy Philadelphus carried on both of them, especially that of the 
libraiy, which he very much augmented. And his successors after him con- 
tinued to do the same, till it at length grew up to the bulk I have mentioned. 

An. 283. Ptoiemy Pkiladdpk. 2.]— After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alex- 
ander's captains still survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus. But they in their 
old age (being each of them about eighty) making war upon each other opened 
thereby a way to both their destructions. The occasion of it was thus: aflcr 
Lysimachus had married his son Agathodes to Lysandra,' one of Ptolemy's 
daughters, he took another of them, called Arsinoe, to wife to himself, and had 
several children by her. Hereon great emulation happened between the two 
sisters, each striving to secure the best interest they could for themselves and 
families, against the death of Lysimachus, whenever that should happen; and 
they being sisters by different mothers (for Lysandra was bom of Eurydice, and 
Arsinoe of Berenice,) this conduced to heighten the contention that was be- 
tween them. On the coming of Ptolemy Ceraunus to the court of Lysimachus, 
who was brother to Lysandra by both parents, Arsinoe leared his conjunction 
with Agathocles and Lysandra might make them too strong for her, and enable 
them io destroy her and her chil&en's interest on the death of Lysimachus, 
and therefore to prevent this, she plotted the death of Agathocles, and effected 
it For having infused jealousies into the head of the old king her husband, as 
if Agathocles were laying plots against his life and crown, she induced him by 
these false accusations to cast him into prison, and there put him to death. 
Hereon Lysandra with her children, and Ptolemy Ceraunus her brother, fled to 
Seleucus, and excited him to make war against Lysimachus, and many of Ly- 
simachus's captains and chief followers did the same. For revolting Ut>m him 
out of the abhorrence the^ had of him for the death of his son, and other cruel- 
ties, which he had comnutted upon it, they went over to Seleucus, and joined 
with Lysandra, for the persuading of Seleucus to this war; and they the easier 
prevailed herein, because on other accounts he was then of himself inclined to it 

Jin. 282. Ptolemy PhiladelpL 3.] — ^And therefore Seleucus having prepared a 
great army, marched with it out of the east into Lesser Asia, and having there 
brought all under him, that belonged to Lysimachus, as far as Sardis, he laid 
siege to that city,^ and, having taken it, made himself master of all the treasure 
of Lysimachus that was laid up in that place. 

An. 281. Ptolemy Philade^L 4.] — ^Lysimachus, on his having an account of' 
this invasion, made ready an army, to repel it, and, passing over the Hellespont,* 
came to a battle with Seleucus at a place called Corupedion in Phrygia, in 
which he was vanquished and slain; whereby Seleucus became master of all 
his dominions. But that which most pleased him was, that he was now the 
survivor of all Alexander's captains, and had made himself by this victory the 
conqueror of the conquerors, and in this he much vaunted himself, and upon 
this account may he seem to have acquired the best title to the name of Nicator 
(i €. the conqueror,) though he had assumed it before, and is commonly caDed 

I Cicero in Oratione pro C. Rabirio. 8 Juftia. lib. 17. Appianis in Byriae&i. Panaantaa in Atlkb. 
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to by hisfDrianSy to distinguish him j&om others of the same name who after* 
ward reigned in Syria. 

jfn. 280. Ptolemy PhOade^ 5.] — ^Bot this trium])h c^ his did not last long, 
£)r within seven months after/ as he was marching into Macedonia to take pos- 
session of that kingdom, where he purposed to pass the remainder of his life, 
he was in the march treacherously slain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom be had 
received with great kindness into his court on his &ght thither, and there main- 
tained him in a princely manner, and carried him in this expedition, with pur^ 
pose, on having finished it with success, to have employed his forces for the 
restonng of him to his father's kingdom. But this wicked traitor, having no 
sense^eratitude for these favours, conspired against his benefectGa*, and basely 
murdered him. The manner of it is' thus told. Seleucus having passed the 
Hellespont in his way to MacedcMkia, as he marched on from thence toward 
Lysim'achia (a city which Lysimachus had built near the isthmus of the Thra* 
cian Chersonesus,) he stopped at a place where he observed an old altar had 
been erected, and being told that it was called Argos, this made him very* in- 
quisitive about it For he had been, warned, it seems, by an oracle, to have a care 
ef Argos, which he understood of the city of Argos in Pelopcmnesus. But while 
he was asking several (Questions about it, and how it came to be called by that 
name, the traitor came behind him, and thrust him through, and then getting the 
army to declare for him> seized the kingdom of Macedon. Those who were the 
soldiers and friends of Lysimachus, looking on him as a revenger of his death, on 
thb account at first had a kind liking unto Jiim, and stuck by him; but he soon 

gave reason to make them otherwise afiected to him. For his sister Arsinoe, with 
er children still surviving,' he thought himtelf not safe in the possession of Ly- 
simachus's dominicms, as long as any of his children remained alive, and there- 
fore, pretending to take Arsinoe to be his wife, and to adopt her two sons which 
she had by Lysmiachus, and having by this means gotten them into his power, he 
murdered them both on the veiy feast of the nuptials, and after that, having 
stripped Arsinoe of all that she had, he sent her to Samothracia, into banishment, 
with two maids only to wait upon her. But Ftovidence did not puffer all those 
wickednesses to go long unnunished. 

w^ 279. Ptolany P/SladeqA 6.] — ^For the next year afler,' Ptolemy waging 
war against the Gauls, who had invaded Macedonia, he was taken prisoner in 
the battle, and afterward, on being known, was torn by them in pieces, which 
was a death he sufficiently deserved. For what is above related of him fully 
shows him to have been a man of most perfidious and wicked temper of mind, 
and the knowledge which his father had of this, no doubt, was that which most 
prevailed with him to exclude him from the succession of his crown, and setde 
it on his younger brother. After his death, Arsinoe retired into Egypt to 
Ptdemy Philadelphus her brother, who falling in love with her, after he had 
divorced another Arsinoe,^ the daughter of Lysimachus,^ whom he had married 
immediately on his first accession to the throne, took the sister of this to be his 
wife, according to the corrupt usage of the Persians and Egyptians, who from 
the time of Cambyses had these incestuous marriages in practice among them; 
and we have frequent instances of it among the Ptolemean kings, as well as 
among those that succeeded Cyrus in the kinjnlom of- Persia. How Cambyses 
first gave the ill example for it, hath been before related in the former part of 
this history. The reason why Ptolemy divorced Arsinoe his first wife, was, he 
had convicted her of being in a plot against his life. For, on the comine of 
Arsinoe his sister to him, Arsinoe the wife finding that he was fallen in love 
with her, and that she was therein neglected, out of a furious jealousy, and 
passioQ cf revenge together, she entered into a conspiracy with Chrysippus her 
physician, and others, to cut him off. But this treason being discovered, she 

1 JiMtiti. lOi. 17. c 9. Appian.lnSfriaeis. Memnonif Bxeerpta apud Pbotiam, e. 13. PaoaaniM in Attidik 
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was thereon sent intp tiie Upper Egypt as far as the confines of Ethl(X)ia, there 
to end her days in banishment, afler she had brought him two sons and a daugh- 
ter, the eldest of which was that Ptolemy, who, by the name of Euergetes, suc^ 
ceeded him in the throne. And afler this removal of her was it, that Ptolemy 
took the other Arsinoe, his sister, to be his wife in her stead. And although 
she wsis now past child-bearing, yet she had such charms to engage his affec- 
tions, that he never took any other wife as long as he lived, and when she died 
did not long survive her. In the epistle, whicn, according to Aristeas, Eleazar 
the high-priest of the Jews wrote to him, she is named as his queen and 
his sister. 

On the death of Seleucus,' Antiochus, sumamed Soter, his a(m by Apama, 
the daughter of Artabazus, a Persian lady, succeeded him in the empire of Asia, 
and reigned over it nineteen years. As soon as he had heard of his father's 
death, and secured himself of his dominions in the east, where he then was, he 
sent Patrocles,* one of his generals, with an army over Mount Taurus into Lesser 
Asia, to take care of his affairs in those parts. On his first arrival he marched 
against the Heracleans, a colony of the Greeks lying on the Euxine Sea, in the 
country of Pontus, and then a potent state. But matters between them being 
made up by a treaty, he turned all his force against the Bithynians, and in- 
vaded that country; but being drawn into a snare by a stratagem of the enemy's, 
he and his whole army were there all cut off to a man. Zipsetes was then king 
of Bithjmia,* an aged prince that had reigned there forty-eight years, and was 
then seventy-six years old, who being oveibome with me joy of this victory, 
soon after died, leaving behind him four sons, the eldest of which was Nicome- 
des, who succeeding him in the kingdom, to secure himself the better in it, 
forthwith caused two of his brothers to be cut ofi^ but the youngest,^ called also 
Zipaetes from his father's name, escaping his power, seized on some part of his 
father's dominions, and there maintained a long war with his brother. Txxxa 
this Nicomedes were descended the Bithynian kings, of whom we find so fre- 
quent mention in the Roman histories. At the same time that he had war with 
his brother,* being threatened with another from Antiochus, who was preparine 
a great army, to be reveneed of him for the death of Patrocles, and the loss of 
his army with him, he ca&ed in the Gauls to his assistance, and on this occasion 
was it that the Gauls first passed into Lesser Asia. The whole histoiy of this 
expedition of those barbarous people into those parts is thus related. 

In the beginning of this year, it beins (as Polybius tells us^ the next year 
after I^rrrhus's first passing into Italy,^ the Gauls being overstocked at home, 
sent out a vast number of their people to seek for new habitations. These 
dividing themselves into three companies, took three several ways. The first 
company, under the command of Brennus and Acichorius, marched into Pto- 
nonia, tiie country now called Hungary. The second, under the command of 
Cerethrius, went into Thrace; and the third, under the command of Belgius,' 
invaded Qlyrium and Macedonia; and by these last it was that Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus was slain. But after this victory, they haviiig dispersed themselves to 
plunder the country, Sosthenes a Macedonian, getting forces tc^ther, took the 
advantage of this disorder to fall upon them, and having cut off great nuitibers 
of them forced the rest to retreat out of the country; whereon Brennus and his 
company came into Macedonia in their stead. This Brexmus (being of the same 
name with him that some ages before sacked Bome) was the chief author of 
this expedition, and therefore was one of the prime leaders in it On his hear- 
ing of the first success of Belgius, and the great prey which he had got by it, 
be envied him the plunder of so rich a count^, and therefore resolved to hasten 
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thither to take a part in it; which resolution, after his hearing of the defeat of 
Belgius, he was much more es 
for it What became of Belg^i 

after this no more mention made of either. It is most likely 
the overthrow given by Sosthenes, and that his company after that joined them- 
selves to those that followed Brennus. Bvit however this matter was, Brennus 
and Acichorius, leaving Pannonia, marched with one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot, and one thousand five hundred horse, into lUyrium, in order to pass fiom 
thence into Macedonia and Greece. But there a sedition happening in the 
army, twenty thousand of their men deserted from them, and under the com- 
mand of Leonorius and Lutarius, two prime leaders in this expedition, marciied 
into Thrace, and there joining those whom Cerethrius had led there before, 
seized on Byzantium and the western coasts of the Propontis, and there made 
all the adjacent parts tributary to them. 

An. 2^. Piolemy Pldlade^h. 7.] — However, Brennus and Acichorius were 
not discouraged by this desertion from proceeding in their intended expedition, 
but having, by new recruits, raised among the Illyrians, as well as by others 
sent them from Gallia, made up their army to the number of one hunored and 
fiffy-two thousand foot, and sixty-one thousand two hundred horse, marched 
directly with them into Macedonia, and having there overborne Sosthenes with 
their great number, and ravaged the whole country, passed on to the Straits of 
Thermopylse, to enter through them into Greece. But, on their coming thither, 
they were stopped for some time by the forces which they found the Grecians 
had posted there for the guard and defence of that pass, till Ihey were shown 
the same way over the mountains by which the forces of Xerxes had passed 
before; whereon the guards retiring to avoid being surrounded, Brennus marched 
on with the gross of the army toward Delphos, to plunder the temple in that 
ci^ of the vast riches which were there laid up, ordcnng Acichoriiis to follow 
after with the remainder. But he there met with a wonderful defeat. For, 
on his approaching the place, there happened a terrible storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and hail, which aestroyed great numbers of his men, and, at the same 
time, there was as terrible an earthquake, which, rending the mountains in 
pieces, threw down whole rocks upon them, which overwhelmed them by 
hundreds at a time; by which tlie whole array being dismayed, they were the 
following night seized with such a panic fear, that every man supposing him 
that was next to him to be a Grecian enemy, they fell upon each other, so that, 
before there was daylight enough to make them see the mistake, one half of 
the army had destroyed the other. By all this the Greeks, who were now 
come together from all parts to defend tneir temple, being much animated, fell 
furiously on them; and, although now Acichorius was come up with Brennus, 
yet both their forces together could not stand the assault, but great numbers of 
them were slain and ereat numbers were wounded; and among these last was 
Brennus himself, who had received several wounds, and althougn none of them 
were mortal, yet seeing all now lost, and the whole expedition which he had 
been the author of thus ending in a dismal ruin, he was so confounded at the 
miscarriage, that he resolved not to outlive it. And therefore calling to him as 
many of the chief leaders as could be got together amidst that calamitous hurry, 
he advised them to slay all the wounded, and with the remainder make as good 
a retreat backward as Uiey could; and then, having guzzled down as much wine 
as he could drink, he run himself through, and died. After his death, Aci- 
chorius taking on him the chief command, made as good a retreat as he could 
toward Thermopylae, in order to repass those straits, and carry back what re- 
mained of this broken army into their own country; but being to make a long 
march thither all the way through enemies' countries, they were, as they passed, 
so distressed for want of provisions, which they were every where to fight for, 
so incommoded at night, by lodging mostly upon the ground in a winter-season, 
and in such manner harassed and fiilen upon wherever they came by tbo 
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people of those countries through which they passed, that what with famine, 
cold, and sickness, and what with the sword of their enemies, they were all 
cut off and destroyed; so that of the numerous company which did nrst set out 
on this expedition, not so much as one man escaped the calamitous fate of 
miserably perishing in it Thus was God pleased in a veiy extraordinaiy 
manner to execute his vengeance upon those sacrilegious wretches, for the sake 
of religion in general, how false and idolatrous soever that particular religion 
was, for which that temple at Delphos was erected. For to believe a religion 
true, and ofier sacrilegious violence to the places consecrated to the devotion of 
that religion, is absolute impiety, and a sin against all rdigion; and there are 
many instances of very signal judgments with which God hath punished it, 
even among the worst of heathens and infidels, and much more may they ex- 
pect it, who having the truth of God established among them, shall become 
guilty thereof. 

In the interim, Leonorius and Lutarius parting from the other Gauls,* who 
had settled themselves on the Propontis, marched down to the Hellespont, and 
seizing on Lysimachia, made themselves masters of all the Thracian Chersone- 
sus; but there another sedition arising among them, the two commanders part- 
ed their forces, and separated from each other, Lutarius continuing on the Hel- 
lespont, and Leonorius with the greater number returned again to Byzantium, 
from whence he came. 

An. 277. Ptolemy PkUadelph, 8.] — But afterward Leonorius passing the Bof- 
phorus, and Lutarius the Hellespont into Asia, they both there again united 
their forces by a new confederacy, and jointly entered into the service of Ni- 
comedes, kine of Bithynia, who, having by their assistance, the year following, 
conquered Zipietes, his brother, and fixed himself thereby in the thorou^ 
possession of all his father's dominions, he assigned them that p9^ of Lesser 
Asia to dwell in, which from them was afterward called by some Gallo-Grscia, 
and by others Galatia; which last name afterward obtainmg above the other, 
those people, instead c^ Gauls, were there called Galatians, and from them 
were descended those Galatians to whom St Paul wrote one of his canonical 
epistles. 

The rest of those Gauls that remained in Thrace afterward making war upon 
Antigonus Gonatas, who, on the death of Sosthenes, reigned in Macedonia, 
they were almost all cut off and destroyed by him. The few that escaped 
either passed into Asia, and there joined themselves to their countrymen in 
Galatia, or else scattered themselves in other parts, where they were no mar6 
heard of. And thus ended this terrible inundation of those barbarous people, 
which threatened Macedonia, and all Greece, wiih no less than an absdute 
destruction. 

Within the compass of this year Archbishop Usher* placeth the making of 
that Greek translation of the Hebrew scriptures, which we call the Septuagint 
And here all else must place it, who with him believe that histoiy to be gen- 
uine, which is written of it under the name of Aristeas, and will hold what is 
consistent with it herein. For, according to that author, they cannot place it 
later, because then it would not fall within the time of Eleazar, who is therein 
said to have been the hieh-priest of the Jews, that sent the seventy-two elders 
to Alexandria to make this translation; for he died about the beginning of the 
next year after. And they cannot place it sooner, because then it would be 
before Ptolemy Philadelphus marriea Arsinoe, his sister, whom Eleazar in his 
epistle, which that author makes him to have written to this prince, calls hit 

aueen and his sister. Without entering into long cridcal discourses concerning 
lis translation, I shall first historically relate the diiOferent accounts which are 
given of it, and then, as briefly as I can, lay down that which appears to me 
to be the truth of this whole matter. 
The ancientest account we have hereof is fixvn a book still extant, under the 
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name of Aristeas, wliich is profesfiedly written to give us the whole histoiy ofit 
He is said therein to have been a prime officer in the guar4s of Ptolemy Fhila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, at the time when this afiair was transacted. What we 
are told of it by him is as followeth: — Ptohney Philadelphus, kin^ of £^g3rpt, 
being intent on making a great library at Alexandria, and being desux>us c»get- 
ting all manner of books into it, committed the care of this matter to Deme- 
trius Phalereus, a noble Athenian, then liying in his court, directing him to pro- 
cure from all nations whatsoever books were of note among them. Demetrius 
in the search he made pursuant to these orders, being informed of the book of 
the law of Moses among the Jews, acquainted the king hereof^ whereon he 
signified his pleasure, that the book should be sent for from Jerusalem with in- 
terpreters from the same place to render it into Greek; and ordered him to lay 
before him in wnting what was proper to be done herein, that accordingly he 
might send to the high-priest about it Aristeas, the pretended author of this 
Histoiy of the Seventy-two Interpreters, Sosibius of Tarentum, and Andreas, 
three nobles of King Ptolemy's court, having great favour for the Jews, took 
this opportunity to move the king in the behalf of those of that nation, who 
had been taken captive by King Ptolemy Soter in those invasions made W him 
upon Judea which are above mentioned, and were then in bondage in Egypt, 
telling him, that it would be in vain to expect from the Jews either a true copy 
of their law, or a faithful translation of it, as long as he kept so many of their 
countiymen in slavery; and therefore, they proposed to him first to release all 
those Jews, before he should send to Jerusalem about this matter. Hereon the 
king asked, what the number pf those captive Jews might be? Andreas an- 
swered, that they might be somewhat above one hundred thousand. " And 
do you think (said the kine) that this is a small matter which Aristeas asketh?" 
To this Sosibiiis replied. That the neater it was, the more it would become so 
great a king to do it Whereon King Ptolemy complying with the prapbsal, 
published a decree for the release of all the Jewish captives in Egypt, 
and ordered twenty drachms a head to be paid out of his treasuiy to those 
that had them in servitude for the price of their redemption; and this was 
computed to amount to four hundred talents, which shows the number of 
the redeemed to have been one hundred and twenty thousand; for four hun- 
dred talents, at twenty drachms a head, would redeem just so many. 
But afterward the king having ordered the children that were bom to those 
Jews, while in their servitude, and the mothers that bore them, to be also re- 
deemed, this made the whole expense to amount to six hundred and sixy talents; 
which proves the whole number of the redeemed, that is, men, women, and 
children, to have amounted to one hundred and ninety-eight thousand: for so 
many six hundred and sixty talents, at the price of twenty drachms a head 
would have redeemed. When this was done, Demetrius, according as he was 
ordered, laid before the king, in a memorial, the whole method which he 
thought was proper to be followed for the obtaining from the Jews the book of 
the law of Moses, which he desired. What he proposed in this memorial was, 
that a letter should be written to Eleazar, the high-priest of the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, to send from thence a true copy of the Hebrew original, and with it six out 
of each of the twelve tribes of Israel, to translate it into the Greek language. 
And, according to this proposal, a letter was written in the king's name to Elea- 
zar, the high-priest, to send the book, and with it, for the rendering of it into 
Greek, six elders out of every tribe, which he should judge best able to perform 
the work. And Aristeas, the pretended author of this history, and Andreas 
above mentioned, were sent witn this letter to Jerusalem; who carried with him 
also from the kine several gifts for the temple, in money for sacrifices there to 
be offered, and other uses of the sanctuary, one hundred talents; in utensils of 
silver seventy talents, and in utensils of gold fifty talents, and precious stones 
in the adornments of the said utensils, of five times the value of the gold. On 
their coming to Jerusalem, they were received with great respects by the high* 
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priest, and all the people of the Jews, and had all readily granted them what 
they went thither tor. And therefore having received from the high-priest a 
true copy of the law of Moses, all written in golden letters, and six elders out 
of every tribe, that is seventy-two in all, to make a version of it into the Greek 
language, they returned with them to Alexandria. On their arrival, the king 
calling those elders to his court, made trial of them by seventy-two Questions 
proposed to them, to each one in their ordei^ and £rom the answers which they 
made, approving of their wisdom, he gave to each of them three talents, and 
sent them into me island of Pharus adjoining to Alexandria, for the performing 
of the work which they came for: where Demetrius, having conducted them 
over the Heptastadium (a bank of seven furlongs in length, which joined that 
island to the continent) into a house there provided for them, they forthwith 
betook themselves to the business of the interpretation, and as they agreed in 
the version of each period by common conference together, Demetnus wrote it 
down; and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, tney performed the whole 
work; whereon the whole being read over, and approved of in the king's pre- 
sence, the king gave to each of them three rich garments, two talents in gold, 
and a cup of gold of a t^ent weight, and then sent them all home into their 
own country. Thus hi Aristeas. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philosopher, is the next 
that makes mention of this version. He flourished in the one hundred and 
eighty-eighth year of the era of contracts (that is, in the one hundred and 
twenty-fiilh year before Christ,) for then a letter was written to him by the Jews 
of Jerusalem and Judea, as we have it^ in the second book of Uie Maccabees. This 
Aristobulus' is said to have written a comment on the five books of Moses, and 
to have dedicated it to King Ptolemy Philometer, to whom he had been precep- 
tor, and therein to have spoken of this Greek version made under the care and 
direction of Demetrius Phalercus, by the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt The book is not now extant. All that remains of it are some 
few fragments quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus* and Eusebius^ in which having 
asserted that Pythagoras, Plato, and other Grecians, had taken most of their phi- 
losophy from the Hebrew scriptures, to make this seem the more probable, he 
tells us, those scriptures had been for the most part translated into Greek, before 
the times of Alexander and the Persian empire; but that under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, a more perfect translation was made of the whole, by the care of 
Demetrius Phalcreus. 

The next that makes mention of this version is Philo, another Alexandrian 
Jew, who was contemporary with our Saviour. For it was but a little after the 
time of his crucifixion that he was sent in an embassy fiiom the Jews of Alex* 
andria, to Caius Caesar the Roman emperor.^ In this account of it he tells uf 
the same that Aristeas doth,' of King Ftdemy Philadelphus's sending to Jeru- 
salem for elders to make this version; of the questions proposed to them on the 
first arrival, for the trial of their wisdom; and of their retiring into the island 
of Pharus, for the accomplishing of this work, and of their finishing it there, ia 
that retii^ment; and thus far he plunly writes after Aristeas. But he farUier 
adds, what Aristeas gives him no foundatioa for, that in their interpretation«, 
they all so exactly agreed, as not to difier so much as ii) a word; but to have 
rendered every thing not only in the same sense, but also in the same phrase* 
and words of expression, so as not to vaiy in the least from each other, through 
the whole work. From whence he infers, that they acted not herein as com- 
mon interpreters, but as men prophetically inspired and divinely directed, who 
had every word dictated to them by the.Holy Spirit oi God through the whole 
version. And he adds farther, that in commemoration of this work, the Jewv 
of Alexandria kept a solemn anniversary, one day in eveiy year, when they 
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went over into the island of Pharus, and there spent that day in feasting, and 
rejoicing, and giving praise to God for his divine assistance, in so wonderful a 
manner given by him in the making of this version. 

Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities o[ the Jews toward the end of the first 
century afler Christ, agreeth with Aiisteas in his relation of this matter,* what 
he writes of it heing no more than an abridgement of that author. And Euse- 
bius, who flourished about two hundred and twenty years afler him, doth the 
same^* gi^g us of it no other account but what he K>und in Aristeas, and is 
now extant in him; only, as to Josephus, it must be acknowledged, there is a 
variation in his account concerning the price paid l)y Ptolemy for the redemp- 
tion of the captive Jews: for whereas Aristeas saith, it was twenty drachms a 
head, and that the sum total amounted to six hundred and sixty talents; Jose- 
phus lays it at one hundred and twenty drachms a head, and the sum total at 
feur hundred and sixty talents; in all other things they exactly agree. 

The next author after Josephus who makes mention of this version, and the 
manner of making it, was Justin Martyr, a Christian writer, who flourished in 
the middle of the second century,' about one hundred years after Philo. He 
having been at Alexandria, and there discoursed with the Jews of that place 
concerning this matter, tells us what he found there related, and was then firmly 
believed among them concerning it Whereby it appears, that what Philo tells 
us of the wonderful agreement of the interpreters, in the making of that ver- 
sion, was much ^eulher improved by |iis time. For they had then added to the 
stonr distinct cells for the mteipreters, and the fiction of their being shut up all 
in them apart from each other, one in each cell, and of each of mem therein 
making a distinct version by himself, and all ameing together to a word, on the 
comparing of what each had done; which me good man swallowing with a 
thorough credulity, writes of it in the words following: — 

" Ptolemy,* king of Egypt, having a mind to erect a library at Alexandria, 
caused books to be brought thither from all parts to fill it; and being informed, 
that the Jews kept with great care ancient histories written in the Hebrew, and 
being desirous to know what these writings contained, sent to Jerusalem for 
seventy learned men, who understood the Hebrew and the Greek languages, 
and oraered them to translate those books; and to the end they might be the 
more at auiet and free from noise, and thereby be enabled the sooner to make 
this translation, he would not have them stay jn the city, but caused to be built 
for them in the island of Pharus, seven furlongs from Alexandria, as many little 
houses or celb as there were interpreters, that each might there apart by him- 
self make his version. And he enjoined those, who served them, to do them 
all sorts of good ofiices, but to prevent their conferring together, that he might 
know, by the conformity c^ their versions, whether their translation was true 
and exact. And finding afterward, that these seventy persons did not only 
agree in the sense, but uso in the same terms, so that there was not one word 
in any one of their versions which was not in all the other, but that they all 
wrote, word for word, the same expressions, he was surprised with admiration, 
and not doubting but that this version was made by the Spirit of God, he heap- 
ed honours upon the interpreters, whom he looked on as men dear unto God, 
and sent them home laden with presents to their own countiy. And, as to the 
books, he received them with tnat veneration which was due to them, looked 
on them as divine books, and placed them in his library." And then the holy 
man adds, for the confirming of this story, which he himself thoroughly be • 
lieved as true: " These things, which we now relate unto you, O Greeks, are 
not fables and feigned stories. For we ourselves, having been at Alexandria, 
did there see the ruins of those little houses, or cells, in the island of Pharus, 
tfkere still remaining; and what we now tell you of them we had from the in- 
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Habitants of the place, who had received it from their forefathers by undoubted 
tradition." And in another place,* he saith of the same matter, *' When Ptole- 
my king of Egypt was preparing a library, in which he purposed to gather to- 
gether Uie writings of ail men, having heard of the writings of the prophets 
among the Jews, he sent to Herod, men king of the Jews, to desire him to 
transmit to him those books of the prophets. Whereon King Herod sent them 
unto him, written in the Hebrew lan^a^. But whereas those books, as writ- 
ten in this language, were wholly umntdligible to the Egyptians, he sent a se- 
cond time to Herod to desire bim to send interpreters to translate them into the 
Greek language; which being done, these books thus translated, are still re- 
maining among the Egyptians, even to this day, and copies of them are now 
in the hands of the Jews, in all places wheresoever they arc.'' 

Irensus,* Clemens Alexandrinus,^ Hilaiy,* Austin,* ^7"^ ^^ Jerusalem,* Phi- 
lastnus Brixiensis,' and the generality of the ancient lathers that lived after 
Justin, follow him in this matter of the cells, and the wonderful agreement of 
all tiie versions made in them. And some also of the modems are zealous con- 
tenders for the truth of this story, being fond of a miracle which would so much 
conduce to the confirming of the divine authoritjr of the holy scriptures against 
all gainsayers; and it is much to be wished, that it were built upon such autho- 
rity as would not admit of any of those objections which are urged against it 

By the time of Epiphanius, who was made bishop of Salamine, in Cyprus, 
A. D. 366, false traoitions had farther corrupted this stoiy. For he eives a re- 
latian of the matter which difiers from that of Justin, as well as of Ansteas, and 
jet he quotes Aristeas even in those particulars which he relates otherwise than 
that author doth; which shows, that there was another Aristeas in his time, 
diflerent from that which we now have, though it be plain, that the author 
which is now extant with us under that name is certainly the same which Jo- 
sephus and Eusebius used. What Epiphanius writes hereof would be too long 
to be aU here inserted. The sum of it is, that Ptolemy Philadelphus,' designing 
to make a libraiy at Alexandria, sent to all countries to procure copies of their 
books to put into it, and committed it to the care of Demetrius Phalereus to 
manage wis whole matter, by whom being informed of the books of the holy 
scriptures, which the Jews then had at Jerusalem, he sent an embassy thither, 
with a letter to the high-priest to procure a copy of the said books. That hereon 
the Jews sent twenty-two canonical books, and seven t}'-two apocryphal, all 
written in Hebrew. But Ptolemy not being able to read them in that language, 
he sent a second embassy to Jerusalem for interpreters to make a version of 
them into Greek: ibr which purpose a second letter was written to the high- 
priest; and that the Je¥r8, on the receipt of this last letter, sent him seventy- 
two interpreters, six chosen out of every tribe, who made the version according 
as was desired. The manner in which he saith this was done will best appear 
from his own words: they are as follow: — ''The seventy-two interpreters were 
in the island of Pharus* (which lieth over against Alexandria, and in respect of 
it is called Ihe UppeMand,) shut up in thirty-six little houses, or cells, by two 
and two in a cell, from morning till night, and were every ni?ht carried in 
thiily-flix bouts, to King Ptc^eroy's palace, there to sup with Bim, and then 
were lodged in thirty-six bed-chambers, by two and two in a chamber, that 
they mig^t not confer together about the said version, but make it faithfully 
according to what appeared to them to be the true meaning of the text. For 
Ptc^eroy buih in that island over against Alexandria those thirty-six cells, 
which 1 favre mentioned of that capacity, as that they were sufficient to con- 
tain each of them two of the said interpreters; and there he did shut them up 
by two and two, as I have said, and two servants with them in each cell, U> 
provide them with food, and minister unto them in all things necessary, and 
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ilio writers, to write down the versions as they made them. To these cells he 
made no windows in the walls, but only opened for them above such lights in 
the roo& of the said cells as we call skylights. And thus continuing from morn- 
ing till night, there closely shut up, they made the version in manner as follow- 
eth: — To each pair of interpreters one book was given; as, for example, the 
book of Grenesis was given to one pair, the book of Exodus to another pair, the 
book of Leviticus to a third, and so of all the rest, a book to each pair in their 
order, and in this manner all the twenty-seven books above mentioned, which 
are now, according to the number of the Hebrew letters, reduced to twenty-two, 
were translated out of the Hebrew into the Greek language." And then, a little 
after, he farther saith: ** And therefore these twenty-seven books,* now num- 
bered to be twenty-two, with the Psalter, and what is annexed to Jeremiah, that 
is, the Lamentations, and the Epistles of Baruch (though those epistles are not 
found in the Hebrew Canon of the holy scriptures; for in that the Lamenta- 
tions only are annexed to Jeremiah,) were in this manner distributed among 
the thirty-six pairs of interpreters, and afterward were sent every one of them 
round to them, that is, from the first pair to the second, and from the second to 
the third, and so on, till each book had been translated into Greek (Hice by each 
pair, and the whole of it by all of them thirty-six times, as common tradition 
reports the matter, and to them were added twenty-two apocryphal books. And 
when all was finished, the king, sitting on high on his throne, uirty-six readers 
came before him with the tbirfy-six translations, and another reader stood there 
also, who hajd the original Hebrew copy in his hand; and, while one of thoie. 
readers did read his copy aloud, the rest diligently attended, and went akng 
with him, reading to themselves in their copies, and examining thereby what wmi 
written in them: and no variety or difierence was found in any one of them." 
_ Thus far having given an account of all that is related by Uie ancients coq- 
ce/ning the manner of the making this version, which we call the Septuagint, 
I shall now lay down what appears to me to be the truth of the whole matter 
of these following positions. 

I. That there was a translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek, made in 
the time that the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt, is not to be doubted: for we still 
have the book, and it is the same which was in use in our Saviour's time; for 
most of those passages which the holy penmen of the New Testament do, in 
the Greek original of it, qqote out of the Old Testament, are now found verba- 
tim in this version. And, since the Egyptian princes of the Ptolemean race 
were so fond, as the writers of those times tell us, of replenishing their library 
at Alexandria with all sorts of books, there is no reason but to beUe ve, that a 
copy of this translation, as soon as it was made, was put into it 

Ii. The hock going under the name -of Aristeas, which is the groundwork 
and foundation of all that is said of the manner oi making this translation, by 
seventy-two elders sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for this purpose, in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, is a manifest fiction, made out of design thereby 
to give the ereater authority to this translation. The Jews, after their return 
from the Babylonish captivity to the time of our Saviour, were much given to 
relijgious romances, as appears from their apocryphal bodes still extant, many of 
which are of this sort; and that the book which we now have under the name 
of Aristeas was such a romance, and written by some Hellenistical Jew, plainly 
appears from thase following reas<Mis. For, 

1. The author of that bode, though pretended to be a heathen Greek, every 
where speaks as a Jew, and delivers himself in all places, where he makes men- 
tion either of God or the Jewish reli^on, in such terms as none but a Jew could; 
and he brings in Ptolemy, Demetnus, Andreas, Sosibius, and others, speaking 
after the same manner, which cleariy proves, that no Aristeas, or heathen Greek, 
but some Hellenistical Jew under his name, was the author of that bode. 

SL He makes Ptolemy advance an incredible sum of money for the obtaining 
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of this version. For, according to him, Ptolemy expended, in redeeming the 
captive Jews that were in his langdom, six hundred and sixty talents; in ves- 
sels of silver sent to the temple, seventy talents; in vessels of gold, fifty talents; 
and in precious stones to adorn and embellish these vessels, to the value of five 
times the gold, that is, two hundred and fifty talents; in a gift for sacrifices, and 
other uses of the temple, a hundred talents; and then he gave to each of the 
seventy-two interpreters, at their first coming, three talents a piece in silver, 
that is, two hundred and sixteen talents in ^me whole; and lastly, to each of 
them, at their parting, two talents in gold, and a gold cup of a tsdent weight; 
all which put together make in the sum total, one thousand and forty-six talentf 
of silver, and Ave hundred and sixteen talents in gold, which being reduced to 
our sterling money, amounts to one million nine hundred and eighteen thousand 
&ve hundred and thirty-seven pounds ten shillings;^ and, if we add hereto the 
value of other gifts, which according to Aristeas were bestowed on these seven- 
s-two elders by the bounty of the Sing, and the charges which it cost him in 
fetching them to Alexandna, maintaining them there, and sending them back 
again to Jerusalem, this may be computed to mount that sum to near two mil- 
lions sterling, which may well be reckoned to be above twenty times as much 
as that whole library was ever worth. And who can then beUeve that this nar- 
rative, which makes Ptolemy expend so much for one single book in it, and 
which neither he nor any of his court, as long as they continued heathenf, 
coohl have any great value for, can be a true and genuine history? 

8. The questions proposed to the seventy-two inteipreters, and their answen 
to iiieiA, manifeftly cany with them the air of fiction and romance. If it should 
appear Hkely to any (as I confess it doth not unto me,) that Ptolemy should 
trouble himself to propose to them such questions, he must be a person of great 
credulity, that will beheve those answers to have been given extempore to them. 
Whoever will judge rationally of this matter, must necessarily acknowledge 
that they were framed by artifice and premeditation to the questions, and that 
both were the inventions of him that made the book. 

4. The making oi seventy-two elders to be sent to Alexandria from Jerusa- 
lem on this occasion, and these to be chosen by six out of every tribe, by the 
advice of Demetrius Phalereus, all looks hke a Jewish invention, framed with 
respect to the Jewish Sanhedrin, and the number of the twelve tribes of Israel; 
it not being likely, that Demetrius, a heathen Greek, should know any thine of 
their twelve tribes, or of the number of the seventy-two elders, of which their 
Sanhedrin did consist The names of Israel, and the twelve tribes, were then 
absorbed in that of the Jews, and few knew of them in that age by any other 
appellation. Although some of the other tribes joined themselves to the Jews, 
on their return from the Babylonish captivi^, as I have before observed, and 
thereby the names of those tribes mignt still be preserved amongst their de- 
scendants; yet, it is not to be suf^josed that all were so, but that some of the 
names of those other tribes were wholly lost, and no more in being, in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that therefore no su^h choice could then be made 
out of them for the composing of this version. But, if it were otherwise, yet 
that there should be six of every tribe, or indeed seventy-two of the whole na- 
tion, then living in Judea, fuly qualified for this work, seems by no means likely. 
Till the time of Alexander the Great, the Jews had no communication with the 
Greeks, and from his havine been at Jerusalem (fit>m which time only this 
communicatiQn first began) there had now passed only fifty-five years. During 
this time, no doubt, some of them might have learnt the Greek tcmgue, en>ecially 
after so many odf them had been planted by Ptolemy at Alexandria, and bv Se- 
leucuB at Antioch, in both which cities the prevailing number of the inhabit- 
ants were of the Greek nation. But that six of every tribe should then be 
found ihuM iUlfiil in the land of Judea, ipdiere there was then no reason for 
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them to learn this language, is not to be ima^ned. But this is not all the diffi'* 
culty of the matter. Inose who were to do this work must have been thoroi^hly 
skilled also in the Hebrew, which was the language of the original text, as wen 
as in the Greek, into which they were to translate it. But at this time the He-* 
brew was no longer among them their common speech. The Chaldee, since 
their return from Chaldea, was become their mother tongue, and the knowledge 
was thenceforth confined only to the learned among them: and those learned 
men being such as taught and governed the people at home, they had no op* 
portunity, by converse with the Greeks, to learn their lan^age, nor indeed had 
they any occasion for it. So that, for the making out of this story, we must 
suppose, 1st, That there were many of every tribe of Israel then living in Judea; 
2dly, That there were several in each of these tribes well learned in the He- 
brew text; and 3dly, That there were in each of them, of this last sort, so many 
thoroughly skilled in the Greek language, as that out of them a choice might 
be made of six for each tribe fully qualified for this work; each particular hereof 
at this time seems utierly improbable; but the whole doth much more so, when 
all is put together. 

5. Neither can any probable reason be given, why seventy-two should be 
sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for this purpose, when seven were more than 
enough for the work. Some of the ancientest of the Talmudists say, that there 
were only five that were employed in it;* and this is by much the more likely of 
the two. 

6. There are several particulars in this book which cannot accord with ttie 
histories of those times. 1st, In none of them is there any mention of the yic« 
tory which Aristeas makes Ptolemy Philadelphus to have obtained against Anti* 
gonus at sea. If by this Antigonus he means Antigonus the father of Demetrius 
roliorcetes, he was dead seventeen years before Ptolemy Philadelphus was king 
of Egypt; and if he means the son of that Demetrius, called Antigonus Gmz- 
tus, who reigned in Macedon, there is no author who speaks of any such victoiy 
obtained by Ptolemy Philadelphus over him. And 2dly, Whereas Menedemus 
the philosopher is said in this author to have been present, when the seventy- 
two interpreters answered the questions proposed to them by Rolemy, it is 
manifest, Dy what is written of him by authcH's of undoubted credit, that he 
could not have been at this time in Egypt, if he were then alive, which it is most 
likely he was not.* But, 3dly, What doth evidently convict of falsity this whole 
story of Aristeas is, that he makes Demetrius Phalereus to be the chief actor in 
it, and a great favourite of the king's at this time; whereas he was so far from 
being in any favour with him, that none was more out of it, or was likely to be 
trusted or employed in any matter by him, and that for good reason. For he 
had earnestly dissuaded Ptolemy Soter his father from settling the crown upon 
him; for which reason Philadelphus* looking on him as his greatest enemy, as 
soon as his father was dead (under whose favour he had till then been protect- 
ed,) he cast him into prison, where he soon after died, in the manner as hath 
been already related, and therefore he could bear no part in the transacting of 
this matter. 

Many otfier arguments there are which prove the spuriousness of this book. 
They who would farther examine hereinto, may read what hath been written 
of it by Du-Pin,* Richard Simon the Frenchman,* and by Dr. Hoddy, the late 
worthy professor of the Greek language at Oxford; whose account of this, and 
other matters relating to the holy scriptures, in his learned and accurate book, 
De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, Versionibus Grsecis et Latina Vulgata, is 
veiy worthy of any man's reading. 

HI. As to Aristobulus, what he saith of this version's being made by the com^ 

1 Tract. Bopberim, c I. 

9 It appear*, by what is written of Mm by Dingenet Laertiiifl, lib. S, Uutt h« diad aoon after the end of tte 
Qallie war In Greece, being very aged at the time of hia death. 
S DIogenea Laertiua in Viu Demetrl fbalereL 

^ 5!^?^ ST. ^^ ^'■^^ ^ Wrt ten of Urn Booka of tht Old and New T^auoMBt, ptn. 1. c. 6. n 3. 
9 Crttiel Hiatotf of dn OM TmwMBt, >ook >. c ». 
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mand of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and under the care and direction of Demetrius 
Pbalereus, is no more than what is taken out of Aristeas; that book, it seems, 
having been forged before his time, and then gotten into credit among the Jews 
of Alexandria, when he took this out of it For the one hundred and eighty- 
eighth year of the era of contracts, the time in which he is said to flourish,* be- 
ing one hundred and fifty-two years after that in which we place the making of 
this version, that was long enough for this fiction concerning it to have been 
formed, and also to have grown into such credit among the Jews as to be be- 
lieved by them. For if we allow one hundred years for the former, that is, for 
the framiuj? of this fiction, by that time all persons might have been dead, and 
all things toigotten, that might contradict it; and fifty-two years after might have 
been sufficient for the latter, that is, for its growine into the credit of a true his- 
tory among the Jews. As to other things related of this Aristobulus, that is, that 
he was preceptor to the king of Egypt, and that he wrote commentaries on the 
five books of Moses, and dedicated them to Ptolemy Philometor, they are all 
justly called in question by learned men. As to his beine King Ptolemy's mas- 
ter, this is said of him (2 Maccab. i. 10,) in the one hundred and eighty-eighth 
year of the era of omtracts, when it was by no means likely he could have been 
in that office: for the Ptolemy that then reigned in Egypt was Ptolemy Physcon; 
and the one hundred and eighty-eighth year of the era of contracts, was the 
twenty-first year of his reign,' and the fifty-sixth after his father's death; and 
therefore he must then have been about sixty years old, if not more; which is 
an age past being under the tuition of a master. If it be said he might stiU re- 
tain the title, though the office had been over many years before, the reply 
hereto will be, that he must then have been of a very great age, when mentioned 
with this title; for men use not to be made tutors to princes, till of eminent note, 
and of mature age; forty is the least we can suppose him of, when appointed to 
this office, if he ever was at all in it: and supposing he was first caUed to it, 
when Ptolemy Physcon was ten years old, he must have been ninety at least at 
the time when this title was given him in the place above cited. And if he 
had been preceptor to Ptolemy Physcon, how it came to pass that he should 
dedicate his book of commentaries on the law of Moses to Ptolemy Philometor, 
who reigned before Physcon? If any such book had been at all made by him, it 
is most Ukely that he would have dedicated it to that Ptolemy, who had been 
his pupil, and not unto the other, whom he had no such especial relation to. 
And as ta what he is said to have written in these commentaries, of their hav- 
ing been a Greek version of the law before that of the Septuagint, and that the 
Greek philosophers borrowed many things horn thence, it looks all like fiction. 
The liffht of reason, or else ancient traditions, might have led them to the say- 
ing of many things, especially in moral matters, which accord with what is 
found in the writings of Moses; and, if not, yet there were other ways of com- 
ing at them without such a version. Converse with the Jews might suffice for 
it, and particular instruction might be had from some of their learned men for 
this purpose; and such,' Clearchus tells us, Aristotle had from a learned Jew in 
the Lower Asia. That there ever was such a version, no other writing besides 
these fragments quoted from Aristobului^^^o make the least mention. Neither 
is it likely that there should ever have be^ any such: for till the Jews settled 
among the Grreeks at Alexandria, and there learned their language, and forgot 
their own (which was not done till some time after the death of Alexander,) 
there was no use of such a Greek version of the law amoifg them. And, if it 
had thus been translated before, what need was there of having it done again 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus? All these things put tc^ther create a 
suspicion among learned men, that the commentaries of Aristobulus came out 
of the same forge with Aristeas, that is, were written under the name of Aristo- 
bulus by some HeUenistical Jew, long after the date which they bore. And it 
augments this suspicion, that Clemens Alexandrinus is the first that makes men- 

1 9 Maoeab. 1. 10. 9 It wu ao acGording to Ptolemy'a Canon. 3 8e« pa<^ 1, Vm'II «^^tA«t >2bit i^«xV^ 
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tian of them. For had there been any such commentaries on the kw of Moief, 
and written, in the time when said, by so eminent a Jew, and so famous a phi- 
losopher, as Aristobulus is related to be, Philo-Judaeus and Jotephus could not 
have escaped making use of them: but neither of these writers makes the least 
mention of any such commentaries; which is a strcm^ argument, that there were 
none such extant in their time; and those who mention them afterward, speak 
very inconsistently of this Aristobulus, whom thev make to be the author of 




they 

the first chapter of the second book of Maccabees;' and sometimes they make 
him to have been one of the seventy-two interpreters one hundred and fifty-two 
years before;^ which uncertainty about him, makes it most likely that there was 
never any such person at all. That passage, where he is spoken of in the se- 
cond book of the Maccabees, is no proof for him; for the letter, which is made 
mention of in it, being there said to have been sent to him from the people that 
were at Jerusalem, and in Judea, and the council, and Judas: this plainly proves 
that whole passage to be of the same nature with most other things written in 
the two first chapters of the second book of Maccabees, that is, all fable and 
fiction. For, by the Judas there mentioned, the writer of that book can mean 
no other Judas than Judas Maccabaeus. But he was slain in battle thirty-six 
years before the date of this letter.* Whatsoever these commentaries were, 
they seem not to have been long-lived; for as Clemens Alexandrinus was the 
first of the ancients, so Eusebius was the last, that makes mention of them. 

After that time, it is most likely they grew out of the reputation, and were 
no more heard of Upon the whole, they that hold this book to have been spu- 
rious, and aU that is said of the author of it to be fable and fiction, seem to say 
that, which, in all likelihood, is the truth of the matter. 

IV. What Philo adds to the story of Aristeas, was from such traditions as had 
obtained among the Jews of Alexandria in his time, which had the same ori- 

final with all the rest, that is, were invented by them, to bring the greater 
onour and credit to themselves, and their religion; and also to gam among the 
vulgar of their own people the greater authority and veneration to that version 
of the holy scriptures which they then used. And when such things had once 
obtained belief, it was easy to introduce an anniversary commemmoration of 
them, and continue it afterward from year to year, in the manner as Philo relates. 

V. Where Josephus differs fix>m Aristeas in the price paid by Ptolemy for the 
redemption of the captive Jews, there is a manifest error, for the sum total doth 
not agree with the particulars. The number of the Jews redeemed, Josephus 
saith,^ were one hundred and twenty thousand: the redemption oif these, at 
twenty drachms a head, at which Aristeas lays it, would come to just four 
hundred talents, which is the sum also which he reckons it to amount to. 
But Josephus saith, the redemption money was one hundred and twenty 
drachms a head, which is six times as much, and yet he makes the sum total 
to be no more than four hundred and sixty ^ents. The error is in the numeri- 
cal letters; for either the particulars must be less, or the sum must be more: 
but whether it was the author or the transcribers that made this error, I cannot 
say. Those who hold Josephus^ to have put the price at one hundred and 
twenty drachms a head (which was just thirty Jewish shekels,) that so it might 
answer what was paid for a Hebrew servant according to the law of Moses," do 
fix the error on the author, but then they make him guUty of a ^reat blunder, 
in not altering the sum total. 98 well as the particulars, so as to mdce them both 
agree with each other. 

1 Clmneni Aleiandrinuf. Strom, lib. 1. EomMI Cbronicon. |^ 187. et Frsp. Ertiif . Ub. 13. e. H. 
9 Clement Atezandrfntti. Btrom. lib. 5. Eiueb. Pnrp. ETang. lib. 8. c 9. 

3 ClemeniAlezandiinaa et Euaebiufl, ibid. 4 Anatoliut apud Euaebium la IDat. Eocleaftat. lib. 7. flt 
S 1 MacdflMv. 1& f AoUq. lib. & e. 8. . ^^ 

7 Uneriat in Annalibaa rtteria Ttttamenti. tub Anno J. P. 4437. Hodlua dt BIMionim. Ttztiboa OHgl- 
Balibua, lib. 1. c. 17. S Kud. ud. VL 
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VI. As to Justin Martyr, and the rest of the Christian writers that followed 
him, it is plain they too greedily swallowed what they wished might be true. 
Had the seventy-two interpreters, who are said to have made this version of the 
Hebrew scriptures into Greek, been all separated into so many difierent cells, 
and had all mere apart, every otib by himself, made so many versions as there 
were persons, and all these versions had exactly agreed with each other, with- 
out any difference or variation in any one of them from all the rest, this would 
have been a miracle, which must have irrefragably confirmed the truth of those 
scriptures, as well as the authority or the version which was then made of them, 
against all gamsayers. And for both these the Christians of those times were 
altogether as much concerned as ihe Jews; for the foundations of our holy 
Ohnstian profession are laid upon the Old Testament as well as on the New. 
And this part of the holy scriptures was, out of Judea, no where else, in those 
times, read amone Christians, but in this Greek version, or in such other vei^ 
sions as were made into other languages from it, excepting only at Antioch, and 
in the Syrian churches, depending upon that see, where they had a Syriac vei^ 
sion from the beginning, immemately translated from the Hebrew original. 
And therefore Ju^in Martyr, finding these traditions among the Jews at Alex- 
andria, on his being in that city, was too easily persuaded to believe them, and 
made use of them in his writings against the heathens of his time, in defence 
of the religion he professed. And upon this authority it was that Irensus, and 
the other Christian writers above mentioned, tell us the same thing, being 
equally fond of the argument, by reason of the purpose it would ser\'e to. But 
how little the authority of Justin was to be depended upon in this matter, may 
sufficiently appear from the inaccurate account which he gives us of it; for he 
makes Ptolemy, when intent upon having the Hebrew scriptures for his library, 
to send to King Herod first for a copy of them,* and afterward for interpreters to 
turn them into the Greek language; whereas, not only Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
but all the other Ptolemies who reigned afler him in Egypt, were all dead be- 
fore Herod was made king of Judea. So great a blunder in this narrative is 
sufficient to discredit all the rest And it is farther to be taken notice of, that, 
though Justin was a learned man and a philosopher, yet he was a very credu- 
lous person, and, when he became a Christian, was carried on, by the great zeal 
he had for his religion, too lightly to lay hold of any story told him which he 
thought would any way make for it An instance hereof is, that being at 
Rome,' and there finding a statue consecrated to Semon Sancus,' an old semi- 
god of the Sabines, he was easily persuaded to believe it to be the statue of 
Simon Magus; and therefore, in his second apology, upon no better foundation 
tiian this, he upbraids the people of Rome for the making of such a wretch and 
impostor to be one of their gods. And it was from the like easiness and credu- 
lity, that, beinff shown by the Jews at Alexandria, the ruins of some old houses 
in tfie island of Pharus, he was by them made believe, that they were the re- 
mains of the cells in which, they told him, the seventy-two interpreters made 
their version of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek by the command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of ^gyp^ and hereon he gives us that account of it which I 
have related. But Jerome, who was a person of much greater learning, and far 
more judicious, rejects this story of the cells with that scorn and contempt 
which it seems to deserve. His words are, ** I know not what author he was,* 
that, by his lyin^, first built seventy cells at Alexandria, in which the seventy 
elders being divided, wrote the same things; seeing neither Aristeas, who was 
one of the same Ptolem3r'8 guards, nor Josephus, who lived long aAer him, says 
any such thing; but write, that they conferred together in one and the same 

1 JiutiB in Apologia Mcnnda pro Cbrictianii. _^ 

tJMU^ia Apologia priflaa pro Chriatianis. Euiob. In Hitl. BBclealaiU lib. SL c 13. 
t TUa vary autue waa Utely dug op at Rome, with thin inscription on iu 8tmen* Asm i>M FU»9, Bet 
▼akeiM^ noteeon tbe thirteenth chapter of the second book of Busebiua's Eodeiiaftical Biptory. 
4 PABlkt. at PeaUtaiKtiiiia, et in Apologia lecunda cootra Ruffinum. 
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room, and did not prophesy; for to be a prophet is one thing, and to be an in- 
terpreter is another." 

VII. Epiphanius's account of the making of this version differing from all 
the rest, seems to have been taken from some other history of it than that which 
Josephus and Eusebius wrote irom. It is probable some Christian writer, after 
the time of Justin Martyr, might have collected together all that he found written 
or said of this matter, and grafting the whole upon the old Aristeas, with such 
alterations as he thought fit to make in it, composed that book, which, under 
the name of Aristeas, fell into Epiphanius's hands, and that irom thence he 
took all that he writes of this matter. It is certain, that the Aristeas which 
Epiphanius makes use of was not written till many years after the pretended 
autlior of that book must have been dead; for the second letter which Epipha- 
nius out of him tells us Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to Eleazar, begins with this 
sentence: " Of a hidden treasure, and a fountain stopped up, what profit can 
there be in either of them?" which is taken out of the book of Ecclesiasticus:' but 
that book was not published by Siracides' till the year before Christ 132, which 
was one hundred and fifteen years after the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
whose command, according to that author, this version was made. And it also 
seems to me as certain, that it could not be written till after the time of Justin 
Martyr, for all that is said of the cells, it is plain, had its original from that re- 
port which he brought back from Alexandria concerning them, on his return 
from his travels to that city.^ Epiphanius retains this tale of his of the cells, 
but contracts them to half the number; for he makes them to be but thirty-six, 
and puts two interpreters together into each of them. By this means thirty-six 
copies are made to suffice for all that laboured in this work; whereas, according 
to Justin, they being shut up each one singly by himself in his separate cell, there 
must have been as many copies as interpreters. But in this they do not so 
much differ from each other as both do from Aristeas: for he saith that they 
brought with them from Jerusalem but one copy in all, and that out of this alone 
they made the version by common consult, sitting together in one common hall, 
and there carrying on and finishing the whole work. And this one copy, 
Aristeas saith, was written in letters of gold; which contradicts an ancient con- 
stitution of the Jews, whereby it is ordained among them,^ that the law is never 
to be written otherwise than with ink only. Epiphanius moreover saith, that, 
besides the canonical books, there were sent from Jerusalem, on this occasion, 
seventy-two apocryphal books; which none of the rest that write of this matter 
before him make any mention of. And of these seventy-two books he makes 
twenty-two only to have been translated; whereas he seems elsewhere to imply, 
that all were translated that were sent. These contradictions, uncertainties, and 
various accounts, overthrow the credit of the whole story, and plainly prove all 
that hath been delivered to us concerning it by Aristeas, Philo, Justin Martyr, 
Epiphanius, and their followers,, to be no more than fable, fiction, and romance, 
without any other foundation for it, save only, that in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, such a version of the law of Moses was made by the Alexandrian 
Jews into the Greek language, as those authors relate. For, 

VIII. Alexander, on his building of Alexandria, brought a great many Jews 
thither to help to plant this his new city, as hath been already mentioned;* and 
Ptolemy Soter, after his death, having fixed the seat of his government in that 
place, and set his heart much upon the augmenting and adorning of it,® brought 
thither many more of this nation for the same purpose; where, having granted unto 
them the same privileges with the Macedonians and other Greeks, they soon 
grew to be a great part of the inhabitants of that city; and their constant inter- 

] IScclesiuticuf xx.30. xli. 14. 

1 It appean by the preface of SlracidM to hli book of Eccletiaiticat, that he came not Into Egjrpt (where 
he piibliRbed that book.) till the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Euerietea II. which was the year befbre 
Chriiit 132. - 
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course with the other citizens, among whom they were there mingled, having 
necessitated them to learn and constantly to use the Greek language, thai hap- 
pened to them here as had before at Babylon on the like occasion, that is, by 
accustoming themselves to a foreign language, they forgot their own; and 
therefore, no longer understanding the Hebrew language, in which they had 
been hitherto first read, nor the Chaldee, in which they were afler that mter- 
preted in every synagogue, they had them translated into Greek' for their use, 
that this version might serve far the same purpose in Alexandria and Egypt, 
as the Chaldee paraphrases afterward did in Jerusalem and Judea. Andthis 
was the original and true cause of the making of that Greek version, which hath 
aince, fix>m the fable of Aristeas, been called the Septuagint; for that fable, 
from the first broaching of it, having generally obtained, first among the Jews, 
and afterward among the Christians, soon caused that this name was given to 
that version. At first the law only was translated: for then they had no need 
€3i the other books in their public worship, no other part of the m>Iy scripturei, 
save the law only, having been in those times read in their synagogues,' as hath 
been before taken notice of. But afterward, when the reading of the prophets 
also came into use in the synagogues of Judea, in die time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, upon the occasion already mentioned,* and the Jews of Alexandria 
{who in those times conformed themselves to the usages of Judea and Jerusalem 
in all matters of religion,) were induced hereby to do the same, this caused a 
translation of the prophets also to be there made into the Greek language, in 
like manner as the law had been before. And after this other persons trans- 
lated the rest for the private use oi the same people: and so the whole version 
was completed which we now call the Septuagin^ and, after it was thus madt, 
it became of common use among all the churches of the Hellenistical Jews, 
wherever they were dispersed among the Grecian cities. Ist, That the law 
only was at first translated into Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, all 
that first n>eak of this version, i. e. Aristeas, Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus, 
difectly tell us.' 2dly, That it was done at Alexandria, the Alexandrian dialect, 
which appears through the whole version, is a manifest proofl 3dly, That it 
was made at different times, and by different persons, the different styles in 
which the different books are found written, the different ways in which the 
«ame Hebrew words and the same Hebrew phrases are translated in different 
places, and the ereat accuracy with which some of the books are translated above 
others, are ft full demonstration. 

IX. Ptolemy Philadelphus having been very intent upon the augmenting of 
his library, and replenishing it with all manner of books, it is not to be doubted, 
but that as soon as this Greek version was made at Alexandria, a copy of it was 
put into that library, and there continued, till that noble repository of learning 
was accidentally burnt by Julius Caesar in his wars against the Alexandrians. 
However, it seems to have lain there in a very obscure manner, none of the 
Grecian authors now extant, nor any of the ancient Latins, having ever taken the 
least notice of it; for all of them, in what they write of the Jews,^ give accounts 
of them so vastly wide of what is contained in the holy scriptures, as sufficiently 
show, that they never perused them, or knew any thing of them. There are, 
indeed, out of £upolemus, Abydenus, and other ancient writers, now lost, some 

1 After tbe time of Ezra, the icripture* were read to the Jews in Hebrew, and interpreted into the Chaldee 
laofuafe; bat at Alexandria, after the making of this version, it was interpreted to them in Greek; which 
was afterward done also in til other Grecian cities where the Jews became dispersed. And from hence those 
JewB were called Hellenists, or Oredzing Jews, because they used the Greek language in their synagogues; 
and by that nana they were distinguished from the Hebrew Jews, who used only the Hebrew and Chaldee 
lanfiiafea in Uwir synagogues. And this distinction we find made between th«*4n. Acts vi. I.; for the word, 
wbfeh wa tlwre translate Grecians, is. In the original. £x>.Kv«r«»', «'. e. not Grecians, but Hellenists, that is, 
OracixiafJewi,aiicii aa uae the Gredan language in their synagogues. And, because herein they differed 
iWmi the Hebrew Jews, this created aome differences between them, and made a sort of schism among them. 

9 Parti, books. .. ^ 

3 Aristeaa, Aristobulai, and PWlo. say tbe law only was translated by the lxx; and Josephus more expressly 
una m to tbe prefhee to bia AntiquiUea, that they did not translate for Ptolemy the whole seripcuret, but th« 
law only. 
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fragments still preserved in Josephus, Eusebius, and other authors, which apeak 
of the Jews- more agreeably to the scriptural history, but still with such varia- 
tions and intermixtures of falsity, that none of those remains, excepting only 
what we find taken out of Demetrius, in the ninth book of Eusebius de Pnepa- 
raticme Evangelica, do give us any ^und to believe, that the writers of them 
ever consulted those books, or knew any thing of them. This Demetrius^ was 
an historian that wrote in Greek, and an inhabitant of Alexandria, where he 
compiled a history of the Jews, and continued it down to the reign ci the fourth 
Ptolemy, who was Rolemy Philopator, the grandson of Philadelphus. How 
much longer after this it was that he lived is not any where said. He having 
written so agreeably to the scripture, this seems to prove him to have been a 
Jew. However, if he were otherwise, that is, not a Jew, but a heathen Greek, 
that no heathen writer, but he only, should make use of those scriptures, after 
they had been translated into Greek, sufficiently shows, how much that copy of 
them which was laid up in the king's library at Alexandria was there neglected, 
and also how carefully the Jews, who were the first composers of this version, 
^ kept and confined all other copies of it to their own use. They had the stated 
lessons read out of it in their synagogues, and they had copies of it at home 
for their private use, and thus they seem to have reserved it wholly to them- 
selves till our Saviour's time. - But after that time the gospel having been pro- 
pagated to all nations, this version of the Hebrew scriptures was propagated 
"with it among all that used the Greek tongue, and it became no longer locked 
Up among the Hellenistical Jews, but copies of it were dispersed into all men's 
hands that desired it; and hence it came to pass, that, after our Saviour's time, 
imany of the heathen writers, as Celsus, Porphyry, and others, became well 
acGuainted with the Old Testaiment scriptures, though we find scarce any, or 
rather none of them, were so before. 

X. As Christianity gcew, so also did the credit and use of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament scriptures. The evangelists and apostles, who were the 
holy penmen of the New Testament scriptures, all quoted out of it, and so did 
all the primitive fathers after them. All the Greek churches used it,' and the 
Latins had no other copy of those scriptures in their language, tiU Jerome's 
time, but what was translated from it. Whatsoever comments were written on 
any part of them, this was always the text, and the explications were made 
according to it; and when other nations were converted to Christianity, and 
had those scriptures translated for their use into their several languages, these 
versions were all made from the Septuagint, as the lUyrian, the Gothic, the 
Arabic, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and the Syriac. There was, indeed, an 
old Syriac version^ translated immediately from the Hebrew original, which is 
still in being, and at this time made use of by all the Syrian churches in the 
east But, besides this, there was another Syriac version of the same scriptures, 
which was from the Septuagint. The former was made, if not in the apostles' 
time, yet very soon after, for the use of the Syrian churches, and it is still used 
in them; but this latter was not made till about six hundred years afler the 
other, and is at this time extant in some of those churches, where they are both 
used promiscuously together, that is, as well the one as the other. Of the an- 
tiquity of the old Syriac version, the Maronites, and other Syrian Christians, do 
much braff; for they will have it, that it was made, one part of it, by the com- 
mand of Solomon, for the use of Hirom, king of Tyre, and the other part (that 
is, that part whereof the original was written afler the time of Solomon) by the 
command of Abgarus, king of Edessa, who lived in our Saviour's time. The 
chief argument which they bring for this is, that St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians (chap. iv. ver. 6,) quoting a pass^ from Psalm Ixviii. ver. 18, 
makes his quotation of it, not according to the Septuagint, nor according to the 
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Hebrew originali but according to the Syriac version; for in that only is it found 
so as he quotes it; and therefore, say they, this quotation was taken out of it, 
and consequently, this version must have been made before his time. The 
words of that passage, as quoted by St. Paul, are, *' He led captivity captive, 
and gave gii\s unto men.'' But the latter part of it is neither according to the 
Septuagint version of that Psalm, nor according to the Hebrew original, but ac^ 
cording to the Syriac version only. For, according to the two former, the quo- 
tation must have been, " And received gifb for men;" and according to the 
latter only is it in that text of the Psalmist so as St Paul quotes it But this 
rather proves, that the Syriac version in that passage of the Psalmist was formed 
according to St Paul's quotation, than that St. Paul's quotation was taken from 
that version. It is certain this version was veiy ancient.* It was in all likeli- 
hood made within the first century after Christ, and had for its author some 
Christian of the Jewish nation that was thoroughly skilled in both languages, 
that is, in the Hebrew, as well as in the Syriac: for it is very accurately done, 
and expresseth the sense of the original with greater exactness than any other 
version which hath been made of those scriptures (I am speaking of the Old 
Testament,) at any time before the revival of learning in these last ages; and 
therefore, as it is (excepting only the Septuagint, and the Chaldee paraphrases 
of Onkelos on the Law, and Jonathan on the Prophets) the oldest translation 
that we have of any part of those scriptures, so is it the best, without any ex- 
ception at all, that has been made - of them by the ancients into any language 
whatsoever. And this last character belongs to it, in respect of the New Tes- 
tament as well as of the Old. And therefore, of all the ancient versions which 
are now consulted by Christians, for the better understanding of the holy scrip- 
tures, as well of the New Testament as of the Old, none can better serve this 
end, than this old Syriac version, when carefully consulted, and well under- 
stood. And to this purpose the very nature of the language much helpeth; for 
it having been the mother-tongue of those who wrote the New Testament, and 
a dialect of that in which the Old was first given unto us, many things of both 
are more happily expressed in it through this whole version, than can well be 
done in any other language. But to return to the Septuagint. 

XI. As this version grew into use among the Christians, it grew out of credit 
with the Jews: for they being pinched in many particulars, urged against them 
by the Christians out cm this version, for the evading hereof they entered into 
the same design against the Septuagint version, that, in the last age, the Eng- 
lish papists of Doway and Rheims did against our English version,' that is, they 
were for making a new one that might better serve their purpose. The person 
who undertook this work was Aquila, a proselyte Jew of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tus. He had been bred up in the heathen religion,' and had much addicted 
himself, while of it, to magic and judicial astrology; but being very much af- 
fected with the miracles which he saw the professors of the Christian religion 
did work in his time, he became a convert to it, upon the same foot as Simon 
Magus had formerly been, that is, out of an expectation of obtaining power 
thereby of doing the same works. But not being able to attain thereto, as not 
having sufficient faith and sincerity for so great a gift he went on with his magic 
and judicial astrology, endeavouring, thereby, to bewitch the people, and make 
himself thought some great one among them; which evil practices of his, com- 
ing to the knowledge of the governors of the church, they admonished him 
against them, and, on his refusal to obey their admonitions, excommunicated 
him; at which being very much exasperated, he apostatized to the Jews, was 
circumcised, and became a proselyte to their religion: and, for his better in- 
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stniction herein, got himself admitted into the school of Rahbi Akiba,' the most 
celebrated doctor of the Jewish law in his time; and under him he made such 
a proficiency in the knowledge of the Jewish langua^, and those holy scrip- 
tures that were written in it, that he was thought sufficient for this work, and 
accordingly undertook it, and made two editions thereof;' the first he published 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Adrian,' the Roman emperor, which was 
the year of our Lord 128. But aflerward, having revised it, and made it more 
correct, he published the second edition of it And this the Hellenistical Jews 
received,^ and aflerward used it every where instead of the Septuaeint; and 
therefore this Greek translation is often made mention of in the Talmud, but the 
Septuagint never.' And in this use of it they continued till the finishing and 
publishing of both the Talmuds. After that time the notion grew among mem, 
that the scriptures ought not to be read in any of their synagogues but in the 
old form, that is, in the Hebrew first, and then, by way of interpretation, in the 
Chaldee, according to the manner as I have already described it; and the de- 
crees of the doctors are urged for this way- But the Hellenistical Jews, after 
so long use of the Greek version, not easily coming into this, it caused great 
divisions and disturbances among them; for the quieting of which, Justinian 
the emperor published a decree,® which is still extant among his novel ccmsti- 
tutions, whereby he ordained, that the Jews might read the scriptures in their 
synagogues, either in the Greek version of the lxxii., or in that of Aquila, or 
in any other language, according to the country in which they should dwell. 
But the Jewish doctors having determined otherwise, their decrees obtained 
against the emperor's; and, within a little while after, both the Septuagint 
and the version of Aquila became rejected by them: and ever since, the 
solemn reading of the scriptures among them in their public assemblies hath 
been in the Hebrew and Chaldee languages.' 

Not long after the time of Aquila, there were two other Greek versions made 
of the same scriptures;" the first by Theodotion, who lived in the time of Corn- 
modus, the Roman emperor, and the other by Symmachus," who flourished a 
little ajfter him, in the reign of Severu&and Caracalla. The former, according 
to some,* was of Sinope in Pontus; but according to others," of Ephesus. They 
who would reconcile this matter, say he was of the former by birth, and of the 
other by habitation. The latter was a Samaritan," and bred up in that sect, but 
afterward he became a Christian of the sect of the Ebionites;^* and Theodotion 
having been of the same profession before him, hence it came to pass, that they 
were by some said to have been both of them proselytes to Judaism, for the 
heresy of the Ebionites approached nearer the religion of the Jews than that 
of the orthodox Christians. They professed, indeed, to believe in Christ as the 
true Messiah, '^ but held him to be no more than a mere man, and thought them- 
selves still under the obligation of the law of Moses, and therefore were cir- 
cumcised, and observed all the other rites and ceremonies of the Jewish reli- 
gion; and, for this reason, they had commgnly the name of Jews given them 
by the orthodox Christians: and hence it is, that we find both these persons as 
having been of that heretical sect, sometimes branded with the name of Jews 
by the ancient writers of the church. They both of them undertook the making 
of their versions with the same design as Aquila did, although not wholly for 
the same end: for they all three entered on this work for the perverting oi the 
Old Testament scriptures; but Aquila did it for the serving of the interest of 
the Jewish religion, the other two for the serving of the interest of that heretical 
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sect which they were of; and all of them wrested those holy writings, in their 
versions of them, as much as they could, to make them speak for the different 
ends which they proposed. There is some dispute, which of the two latter ver- 
sions was first made. Symmachus's version is first in the order of columns in 
the Hexapla of Origen; and this hath made some think, that it was first also in 
the order of time. But if this were an argument of any force, it would prove 
his version, and Aquila's also^ to have been made before the Septuagint; for 
they are both, in the order of those cdumns, placed before it. Irensus quotes 
Aquila,^ and also Theodotion, but says nothing of Symmachus; which sufficiently 
proves, that both their versions were extant m his time, but not that of the other. 

These three interpreters took three different ways in the making of their ver- 
sions. Aquila' stuck closely and servilely to the letter, rendering word for 
word, as nearly as he could, whether the idioms and properties of the language 
he made his version into, or the true sense of the text would bear it or no. 
Hence his version is said to be rather a good dictionarv to give the meaning of 
the Hebrew words, than a good interpretation to unfold unto us the sense olthe 
text; and therefore Jerome commends him much in the former respect, and as 
often condemns him in the latter. Sjrmmachus* took a contrary course, and, 
running into the other extreme, endeavoured only to express what he thought 
was the true sense of the text, without having much regard to the words; 
whereby he made his version rather a paraphrase than an exact translation. 
Theodotion^ went the middle way between boihj without keeping himself too 
servilely to the words, or going too far from them; but endeavoured to express 
the sense of the text in such Greek words as would best suit the Hebrew, as 
far as the difilerent idioms o£ the two languages would bear. And his taking 
this middle way between both these extremes, is, I reckon, the chief reason 
why some have thought he lived after both the other two, because he corrected 
that in which the other two have erred. But this his method might happen to 
lead him to, without his having any such view in it Theodotion's version had 
the preference with all, except the Jews, who adhered to that of Aquila as long 
as they used any Greek version at all. And therefore, when the ancient Chris- 
tians found the Septuagint version of Daniel too faulty to be used in their 
churches,^ they took Theodotion's version of that book into their Greek Bibles 
instead of it; and there it hath continued ever since. And for the same reason, 
Origen,* in his Hexa|da where he supplies out of the Hebrew original what was 
defective in the Septuagint, doth it mostly according to the version of Theodotion. 

All these four difierent Greek versions Origen collected together in one vol- 
ume,^ placing them in four distinct columns, one over against the other, all in 
the same page; and from hence this edition was called the Tetrapla, i. e, the 
fourfold edition. In the first column of this edition was placed the version of 
Aquila, in the second that of Symmachus, in the third that of the Septuagint, 
and in the last that of Theodotion. Sometime afler he published another edi- 
tion, wherein he added two other columns in the beginning, and two others 
also in the end of the same page, and this was called the Hexapla, i. e, the six- 
fold edition, and sometimes the Octapla, that is, the eightfold. In the first col- 
umn of this edition was placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew letters,* in the 
second the same Hebrew text in Greek letters, in the third the Greek version 
of Aquila, in the fourth that of Symmachus, in the fifth that of the Septuagint, 
in the sixth that of Theodotion, in the seventh that which was called the fifth 
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Greek version, and in the eighth the sixth Greek version; and after all these 
columns, in some parts of this edition, was added a ninth, in which was placed 
that which they call the seventh version. The» fifth and sixth were not of the 
whole Old Testament, but only of some parts of it .The law, and several other 
of the books of these scriptures, were wanting in both these versioAs: and there- 
tore this edition began only with six colunms, and the other columns were added 
there only where these other versions began. And hence it is, that this edition 
is called sometimes the Hexapla, in respect of that pari of it where there were 
only six columns, and sometimes the Cictapla, in respect to that part of it where 
there were eight columns: for the Hexapla and the Octapla were one and tiie 
same work, which, in some parts of it, had only six columns, and in others 
eight, and in some nine. In respect of the two former, it was called Hexapla 
and Octapla, but never Enneapla (i. e. the ninefold,) in respect of the last: for 
that last containing only a small part, and, as some say, no more than the 
Psalms, no regard was had to it, in me n^me given to the whole woric. In this 
edition, Origen* altered the order of several parts of the Septuagint, where it 
differed from the Hebrew original: for whereas several passages in that version,' 
especially in Jeremiah, were inverted, transposed, and put into a dijQTerent order 
from what they are in the Hebrewi it was necessary for him to reduce them 
•gain to the same order with it for the making of this edition answer the end 
he proposed; for this end herein being, that the differences between all the vei^ 
sions and the original might be the more easily seen, in order to the making of 
that version the more correct and perfect which was in use through the whdie 
Greek church, he found it necessary to make the whole answer line for line in 
every colui^n, that aU might appear the more readily to the view of the reader; 
which could not be done without reducing all to the sam6 uniform order; and 
that of the original, in which all was first written, was the properest to be 
followed. 

The fifth and sixth edition above mentioned were found,' the one of them at 
Nicopolis, a city near Actium in Epirus, in the reign of Caracalla, and the other 
at Jericho in Judea, in the reign of Alexander Severus. Where the seventh 
was found, or who was the aumor of this, or of the other two, is no where said. 
The first of these tl^ee contained the minor prophets, the Psidms, the Canticles, 
and the book of Job; the second, the minor prophets,^ and the Canticles; and 
the third, according to some, only the Psalms. But very uncertain, and in some 
particulars, very contradictory accounts being given of these three last versions, 
and the matter being of no moment, since they are now all lost, it will be of no 
use to make any farther inquiry concerning them. How the whole was dis- 
posed in this edition of Origen's will be best understood by the subjoined scheme. 
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All the three last versions, as well as the other three, of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion, Origcn published in this edition as he found them. 
But the Septuagint, which was in the fifth column, being that for the sake 
of which he published all the rest, he bestowed much more pains upon it, to 
make it as correct and perfect as he could: for the copies of it/ which in 
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his time went about for common use among the Hellenistical Jews and Chris- 
tians, and were then read by both in their public assemblies, as well as in pri- 
vate at home, where then very much corrupted, through the mistakes and negli* 
gence of transcribers, whose hands, by often transcription, it had now long gone 
through: and therefore to remedy this evil, he applied himself, with great care, 
by examining and collating of many o^ies, to correct all the errors that had 
this way crept into this version, and restore it again to its primitive perfection. 
And that copy which he had thus restored he placed in his Hexapla, in the 
fiflh column; which being generally reputed to be the true and perfect copy of 
the Septuagint, the other that went about in common use was, in contradistinc- 
tion to it, called the common or vulgar edition.* And his labour rested not 
here: for he not only endeavoured, by comparing many different copies and 
editions of it, to dear it from the errors of transcnbers, but also, by comparing 
it with the Hebrew original, to clear it from the mistakes of the first composers 
also; for many such he found in it, not only by omissions and additions, but 
also by wrong interpretations made in it by the first authors of this version. 
The law, which was the most exactly translated of all, had many of these, but 
the other parts a great many more. All which he endeavoured to correct in 
such manner, as to leave the original text of the Septuagint still entire, as it 
came out of the hands of the first translators, without any alterations, additions, 
or defalcations in it; in order whereto he made use of four marks,' called obe- 
lisks, asterisks, lemnisks, and hypo-lemnisks, which were then in use among the 
grammarians of those times, and put them into that edition of his corrected 
version of the Septuagint which he placed in his Hexapla. The obelisk was a 
straight stroke of the pen, resembling the form of a small spit, or the blade of 
a rapier, as thus ( — ); and thence it had the name of •AtKimot, in Greek, which 
signifieth, in that language, a small spit, and also the blade of a sword: the as- 
terisk was a small star as thus (*), and was so called, because in Greek that 
word thus signifieth; the Lemnislc was a straight line drawn between two points, 
as thus ( »f ): and the h3rpQlemnisk, a straight line with one point under it, as 
thus ( i7«). By the obelisk he pointed out what was in the text of the Septua- 
gint to be expunged, as that which was redundant over and above what was in 
the text of the Hebrew original. By the asterisk he showed what was to be 
added to it, to supply those places where he found it deficient of what was in 
the original. Ana these supplements he made to it mostiy according to the 
version of Theodotion,' and only where that could not serve to this purpose did 
he make use of the other versions. The lemnisks and hypolemnisks he secm- 
eth to have used to mark out unto us where the original interpreters were mis- 
taken in the sense and meaning of the words. But how these marics served to 
this end, the accounts which we have of them are not sufficient to give us a 
clear notion. To show how far the redundancies went that were marked with 
obelisks, and how far the additions that were marked with tho asterisks, another 
mark was made use of by him in this edition,^ which in some copies were two 
points, as thus (:), or else in others the head of a dart inverted,^ as thus ( v); 
and by these marks was pointed out where the said redundancies and additions 
ended, in the same manner as by the obelisks and asterisks was where they 
begun, as * «•• ••t«5, or thus — «•• -"toj ^, But all this he did without making any 
alteration in the original version of the Septuagint; for taking out all these 
marks,* with those supplements which were added under the asterisks, there 
remained the true and perfect edition of the Septuagint, as published by the 
first translators; and this was that which was called Origen's edition, as being 
corrected and reformed by him in the manner as I have said. This was a work 
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of infinite labour, which gained him the name of Adamantius,' and was abo 
of as great benefit to the church. It is not certainly said when he finished it; 
but it seems to have been in the year of our Lord /KM), which was four years 
before his death. The original copy, when completed, was laid up in the Ji* 
brary of the church of Cesarea in Palestine, where Jerome,' many years after 
consulted it, and wrote out a transcript from it. But the troubles and persecu- 
tions which the church fell under in those times, seem to have been the cause 
that, after it was placed in that library, it lay there in obscurity about fifty yean 
without being taken notice of; till at lengu, being found there by Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, they wrote out copies of it: and from that time, the use and ex- 
cellency of it being made known, it became dispersed to other churches, and 
was received every where with great applause and approbation by them.' 
But the voluminousness of the work, and the trouble and charges it would have 
cost to have it entirely transcribed, became the cause that it was not long-lived: 
for it being very troublesome and expensive to have so bulky a book wrote out, 
which consisted of several volumes, and also very difficult to find scribes among 
Christians in those times sufficiently skilled to write out the Hebrew text, many 
contented themselves with copying out the fifth column only, that is, the Sep- 
tuagint, with those marks of asterisks, obelisks, lemnisks, and Hypolemnisks, 
with which Origen placed it in that column, that part thus marked seeming 
to comprehend an abridgement of the whole, whereby it came to pass, that few 
transcripts of this great work were made, but many of the other. In the tran- 
scribing of which, the asterisks being often left out, throiigh want of due care 
in the writers, this occasioned that, in many copies of the Septuagint which 
were afterward made, several particulars were taken into the text of the Septu- 
agint, as original parts of it, which had only, under this mark, been inserted 
there by way of supplement out of other translations. However, several copies 
of the whole work, both of the Tetrapla and Hexapla, still remained in libra- 
ries, and were consulted there on all occasions, till, at length, about the middle 
of Uie seventh century, the inundation of the Saracens upon the eastern parts 
having destroyed all libraries wherever they came, it was after this no more 
heard of; for there hath never since been any more remaining of it, than some 
fragments that have been gathered together by Flaminius, Nobilius, Drusias, 
and Bernard de Montfaucon. The latter, in a book lately published, almost as 
bulky as the Hexapla, and a very pompous edition of it, hath made us expect 
concerning this matter much more than is performed. 

Pamphilus and Eusebius having, about the conclusion of the third century, 
found the Hexapla of Origen in ue library of Cesarea (or, according as some 
relate, brought it fix)m Tyre, and placed it there,*) corrected out of it the Sep- 
tuagint version then in common use; and having caused to be written out seve- 
ral copies of it thus corrected according to the fifth column in Origen's Hex- 
apla, communicated them to the neighbouring churches; and fi-om hence this 
edition became of general use in them, from Antioch to the borders of Egypt, 
and was called the Palestine edition, because it was there first published and 
used; and sometimes it is also called the edition of Origen, because it was made 
according to his corrections. 

About the same time two other editions of the same Septuagint Bible were 
made: the first by Lucian, a presbyter of the church of Antioch;* which being 
found after his death at Nicomedia in Bithynia,*^ where he suffered martjrrdom 
in the tenth persecution, it became afterward used through all the churches 

I Hieronymuf in Epintnla ad Marcellam. For Adamantiui, aa applied to him, aicnifled tbe i ni « (f k ti gM*, 
who waa not to be overcome with labour; and it was not without indefatigable labour thai be completed 
thit and the other work* which he publiabed. 

S Hleronyinua in Psalmum aecuodum. ct in Comment, in Epistolam ad Titnm, c 3. 

3 Hieronjrmuf in Premio ad Comment, in Danielem, etin Epistola 74 ad Augaitinum. 

4 HioronymuB in PrsOttione ad Paralipomena. ^ 

5 Hieronymaa in Prefatione ad Paralipom. et in Calalogo Scriptorum Ecclealaaticonim. ct in SpiltOW W 
0uniam et Fretelaro. Suidas ex Simone Melaphraata in voce Aevx«»ire(, et in voce Ne9iwii. 

Anetor Bynop^ Bucrm ScriptorK. 
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from Constantinople to Antloch. The other was made by Hesychius, a bishop 
of Egypt; which being received by the church of Alexandria,* was from that 
time brought into use in that and ail the other churches of Egypt. Both these 
two latter correctors understood the Hebrew text, and in many places corrected 
their editions from it 

All the authors of these three editions suffered martyrdom in the tenth per- 
secution, which gave their editions that reputation, that ihe whole Greek church 
used either the one or the other of them. The churches of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, and of all the intermediate countries lying between tliem, made 
use of the edition of Lucian: all from Antioch to Egypt, that of Pamphilus: 
and all the churches of Bgyptf that of Hesychius. So that Jerome saith, the 
whole world' was divided between them in a threefold variety; because, in his 
time, no Greek church through the whole world made use of' any other edition 
of those scriptures, than one of these three; but every one of them received 
either the one or the other of them for the authentic copy which they went by. 
But, if we may judge by the manuscript copies which still remain, these three 
different editions, bating the errors of scribes, did not, by variations that were 
of any great moment, differ the one from the other. 

As thus the ancients had three principal editions of the Septuagint, from 
whence all the rest were copied, so nath it happened also among the modems: 
for, since the inventing of printing, there have been also three principal edi- 
tions of this Septuagint version, from which all the rest have been printed that 
are now extant among us; the first, that of Cardinal Ximenes, printed at Com- 
plutum, or Alcala, in Spain; the second, that of Aldus, at Venice; and the 
third, that of Pope Sixtus V. at Rome. 

That of Cardinal Ximenes was printed A. D. 1515,^ in his Polyprlot Bible of 
Complutum; which contained, 1st, The Hebrew text; 2dly, The Chaldee para- 
phrase of Onkelos on the Pentateuch; 3dly, The Greek Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, and the Greek original of the New; and 4thly, The Latin 
version of both. It was prepared for the press by the study and care of the di- 
vines of the university of Alcala,* and others called thither to assist in this 
work. But the whole being carried on under the direction, and at the costs 
and charges of Cardinal Ximenes, it hath the name of his edition. The method 
proposed herein, as to the Septuagint, having been, out of all the copies they 
could meet with, to choose out that reading which was nearest the original, 
they seem rather thereby to have given us a new Greek translation of their 
own composure, than that ancient Greek version, which, under the name of 
the Septuagint, was in so great use among the primitive fathers of the Chris- 
.tian church. From this edition hath been printed the Septuagint which we 
have in both the Polyglots of Antwerp and Paris; the former of which was pub- 
lished A. D. 1572, and the other A. D. 1645; and also the Septuagint of Com- 
melin, printed at Heidelberg, with Vatablus*s Commentary, A. D. 1599. 

2dly, Aldus's edition was published at Venice, A. D. 1518.* It was by the 
collation of many ancient manuscripts, prepared for the press by Andreas Asu- 
lanus, father-in-law of the printer. And from this copy have been printed all 
the German editions, excepting that of Heidelberg by Commelin, already 
mentioned. 

•^ly, But the Roman edition hath obtained the preference above the other 
two in the opinion of most learned men, though Isaac Vossius condemns It as 
the worst of all. The printing of this edition was first set on foot by Cardinal 

1 Hieronymut in Apologia ad Tenua Rufllnuin, lib. 3. ct in Pra>fati(»ne ad Paralipomona. 

9 In Pnrfhtione ad Paralinomcna sic scribit. Alexandria ct /Egyptun in lxx !»ui<? Il«!«ychiimi. I.andnt 
Anthorem. Cnnatantinonolia uiiqua ad Antinchiam l^iciani Martyrin cxemplaria prohnt. Media* intrr hns 
prorinche Paleaiiooa, codicealefunt. quoa ab Origene elaborates Eusebiu* et ramphilus vulf^avcnint. Tutu»- 
qac orUa bac inter ae trifkria varietate compiiffnat. 

3 WalUmi Prolefomena ad Biblia Polyi^Uitla, c. 9. a. 98. Ilodiaa dc Biblionim Ti-xtibus OriKinnlibus. lib. 
4.e.a Uaaerii SyntaKmade Gneca lxx Interpretum Veraione.c. 8. Grabii Prol«?omenH ad OclHtouchum, c. 3. 

4 Alcala la the flpaninb name of the vame town which in Latin is callc<l romplutuni. 

5 Uaatril Syntafina de Grcca lxx Interpretum Veraionc. c. 8. Waltoni Prolegomena ad Biblia Poljrglotta 
Anclicmiui,c9. a. 99. Ilodius. ibid. Grabias, ibid. 
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Montalto;' and he having been aflerwaril pope, by the name of Sextua Qtrialny, 
at the lima when it waa pubhshed, A. D. 1567, it therefore came out under hit 
name. He first recommeiideil the work to Pope Gregory XIII. as being that 
which had been directed to be done fay a. decree of the council of Trent;' tad, 
by his advicB, the work was committed to the care of Antony Carafla, a learaed 
man of a noble family in Italy, Vho was afterward made a cardinal and library' 
keeper to the pope. He by the assistanceof several other learned men em- 
ployed under him, in eight yeara' time, finished tliia edition. It was, for ths 
most part, according to an old manuscript in the Vatican library, which was 
written all in capital letters, without the marks of accents or points, and also 
without any distinction either of chapter* or verses, and is supposed to be as 
ancient as the time of Jerome; only where this Was defective (for some leaves 
of it are- lost,) they supplied the chasm out of other manuscripts; the principal 
of vhich were one that they had from Venice, out of the library of Cardinal 
Bessarion, and another that was brought them out of Ma^a Grccia, now called 
Calabria; which last so agreed wKh the Vatican manuscript, that they Bu^>osed 
them either to have been written the one from the other, or else both from the 
same copy. The next year after was published at Rome a Latin version of this 
edition, with the annotations of Flaminius Nobilius. Morinus reprinted both 
together at Paris, A. D. 1628; and according to that edition have been published 
all those Scptuagints that have been printed in England, that is, that of Lon- 
don, in 8vo. A. D. 1653, that in Walton's Polyglot, nubliahed I6&7, and that of 
Cambridge, A. D. 1695; which last hath the learned preface of Bishop Pearson 
before it, and doth much more exactly give us the Roman edition than that of 
1053, though both, in some particulars, diifer from if.* 

But the ancieutest and the best manuscript of the Septuagint veision now 
extant, according to the judgement of those who have dioroughly examined 
it, 10 the Alexandrian copy, Which is in the king's library at St. James'«. 
It is 'written all in capital letters, without the distinction ot chapters, verses, 
or woids. It was sent for a qiresent to King Charles L' by Cynllus Lucarii, 
then patriarch of ConstantiHople. He had been before patriarcli of Alexan- 
dria, and, being translated from thence to the patriarchate of Constant tnc^le, 
he brought thilTier this manuscript with him, and from thence sent it thiUier 
by Sir Thomas Roe, then ambassador from England to the Grand Seignior; 
and with it he sent this following account of the book, in a schedule an- 
nexed to it, written with his own hand. 

" Liber iste ScripturEB Sacra; Novi et Veleris Testament!, prout ex tradi- 
tione habemus, est scriptus manu Theclce, nobilis fteminx jCgyptix, ante mills 
et tracentos annos circiter, naulo post concilium Nictennm. Nomen Theclie in' 
fine hbri erat exaratum: tM pslincto Christianismo in jEgypto a Mahometanis, 
el Ubri una Christianorum in simitem sunt redacti conditionem; exlinctnm enim 
est Thecli nomen et laceratum; sed racmoria et tiaditio recens observat. 

" Cyrillus, Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus." 

Which being rendered into English is as foUoweth: 

" This book of *e holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as we 
have it by tradition, was written by the hand of Tbecia, a noble Egyptian lady, 
about one thousand. three hundreif years since, a little after the council of Nice. 
The nam* of Thecla was formerU^ written at the end of llie bock: but the 
Chtidtian religion being byMhe MJxunetanx wi{ipressed in Egypt, the books <^ 
Christians we;* reduced to the like condition; and, therefore, the name of The- 
cla in extinguished, snd torn out of the bocJc; but memory and tradition do itill 
observe it to have been hers. 

" Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople." 

I Hwtrliif. Wilionui.llMtliii.al OnMit, ihM. AniQBir..Cir(,(IV In PmAilont ad edition™ BanuBiB. 
Hillniit In PivhtlniinwtrdiilcHHn niampitiilintin l-necB rrriianiiT.. lii. 

3 Vi4>Pfn;«(DiHiii LlBibrrll Bof i^ (ililtcinfni ntim t-t Ldii. FraiitquerK publiMHm A. D. tTV*. 
t ttnUui IB PisMtancnu id QcUIiucIiud. 
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' Dr. Emeslus Grabe, a learned Prussian, who had lived many years in Eng* 
land, did lately, under the government of her late majesty, Queen Anne, vnho 

guve him a pension for this purpose, undertake to publish an edition of the 
eptuagint according to tliis copy; and he hath accordingly given us tuo partd 
of it, and would have published the rest in two parts more, but that his death 
prevented him fix>m proceeding any farther. Would some other able hand, 
with the like accuracy and care, finish what he hath left undone, this might 
then be justly reckoned among us a fourth edition of the Septuagint; and it ii 
not doubted, but that, when so completed, it will be approved as the most per- 
fect and best of them all. 

And thus far I have given an account of this ancient translation of the holy 
scriptures of the Old Testament, and all the editions it hath gone tlirough, both 
ancient and modem, so far as it belongs to an historian to relate. If any are 
desirous to know all the critical disputes and obser\'ations which have been 
made about it, and what learned men have written of this nature concerning 
it, they may consult Archbishop Usher's Syntagma dc Gra?ca lxx Intemretura 
Versione; Morinus's Exercitationes Biblice, part 1., and his Preface before his 
Paris edition of the Septuagint; Wouwer de Gneca et Latina Bibliorum Inter- 
pretatione; Walton's Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. 9. Vossius de lxx ln« 
terpretibus; Simon's Critical History of the Old Testament; Du Pin's History 
of the Canon of the Old Testament: Grabe's I^Iegomena before those two 
parts of the Septuagint which were published by him; and especially Dr. Hody'i 
learned book above cited, where he hath written the fullest and the best of all 
that have handled this argument And here having concluded this long histo- 
rical account of it, I shafi with it conclude this book. 



BOOK n. 

•^n. 276. Ptolemy PkUadelpL 9.] — Sosthenes (who on defeating the Gauls 
had for some time reigned in Macedon) being dead, Antiochus, the son of Se* 
leucus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetcs,^ each 
clumed to succeed there as in their father's kingdom, Demetrius first, and af- 
terwards Seleucus, having been kings of that country. But Antigonus who 
had now, from the time of his father's last expedition into Asia, reigned in 
Greece ten yean, being nearest, first took possession; whereon Antiochus re- 
solving to march against him, and the other to keep what he had gotten, each 
laised great armies, and made strong alliances for war. On this occasion, Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia, having confederated with Antigonus, Antiochus, in 
his march toward Macedonia, not thinking it fit to leave such an enemy behind 
him in Asia, instead of passing over the Hellespont to attack Antigonus, led 
his army against Nicomedes, and carried the war into Bithynia. But there 
both armies having for some time lain against each other, and neither of them 
having courage enough to assault the other, it at length came to a treaty,* and 
terms of agreement between them; by virtue of which,' Antigonus having 
mairied Phila, the half-sister of Antiochus, as being the daughter of Stratonice 
by Seleucus, Antiochus quitted to him his claim to Macedonia, and Antigonus 
hecame quietly settled in that kingdom, where his posterity reigned for several 
descents/ till at length Perseus, the last of that race, being conquered by Pau- 
las ^miJGus, that kingdom became a province of the Roman empire. 

Ai. 276. Ptolemy PhUaddph. 10.]— Antiochus, being thus freed from this war, 
marched against the Gauls (who having gotten a settlement in Asia, by tho 
&¥0ur of Nichomedes, in the manner as hath been above related, overran and 
harassed all that country,* and ha^^ng, after a short conflict, overtlirown them 
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in battle, he thereby defivered thooe provincef fixm their oppresriona, fiom 
whence he had the name of Soter, or the Saviour, given unto nun. 

An. 274. Ptolemy Phiiade^ 11.] — ^The Romans having- forced Pynrhus/ after 
a lix years' war, to leave Italy, and return again into Epirus, with baffle and 
disappointment, their name beean to grow of great note and £une among foreign 
nations; whereon Ptolemy Philadek>hu8 sent ambassadors to them,' to desire 
their friendship; with which the Romans were well pleased, thinking it no 
■mall reputation to them that their friendship was sought for by so great a king. 

An, 273. Ptokmy PhUade^, 12.] — And therefore, to make a return of the 
like respects, the next year after they sent a solemn embassy into E^pt unto 
that king.' The ambassadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, and 
Q. Oguhnus, whose conduct in this employment was very remarkable: for, 
with a mind as ereat as self-denying, they put off every thing from themselves 
that might tend to their own proper interest: for when King Ptolemy, having 
invited them to supper with him, presented them, in the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment, with crowns of gold, they accepted of the crowns for the sake of 
the honour that was done them thereby, but the next morning after, crowned 
with them the statues of the kin^, which stood in the public places of the city; 
and being presented, on their taking their leave, with very valuable gifts from 
the king, they accepted of them, that they might not diseust him by the refusal; 
but as soon as they were returned to Rome, they delivered them all into the 
public treasury, before they appeared in the senate to give an account of their 
embassy, declaring thereby that they desired no other advantage from the 
service of the public, than the honour of discharging it well. And this was the 
general temper and inclination of the Romans in those times; which made them 
prosper in all their undertakings. But afterward, when the service of the 
pubbc was only desired in order to plunder it, and men entered on the em- 
ployments of the state with no other view or intent than to enrich themselves, 
ana advance their own private fortunes, no wonder then that eveiy thing be- 
gan to go backward with them. And so it must happen with all other states 
and kingdoms, when the public interest is sacrificed to that of private men, and 
the offices and employments kA the state are desired only to gratify the ambitioD 
and glut the avarice of them that can get into them. But the Romans, although 
they received into their treasuiy what their ambassadors thus generously de- 
livered into it, yet were not wanting in what was proper for them to do for the 
encourapng so good an example, and the rewardmg of them that pve it: for 
they ordered to be given to them, for their service done the state in this em- 
bassy, such smns out of their treasury, as equalled the value of what they thua 
delivered into it So that the liberality of Ptolemy, the abstinence and self- 
denial of the ambassadors, and the justice of the Romans, were aU signally 
made appear in the transactions of this matter. 

An. 266. Ptolemy Pkilade^, 17.]— After the death of Pyrrhus,* who wa» 
slain at Argus, in an attempt made upon that city, Antigonus Gonatus, king of 
Macedon, having much eidarged his power, and made himself thereby veiy 
formidable to the Grecian states/ the Lacedemonians, and tfie Anthenians 
entered into a confederacy against him, and gained Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
join with them herein. Whereon Antigonus besieged Athens: for the relief of 
which Ptolemy* sent a fleet under the command of Patroclus, one of his chief 
officers; and Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, led thither an army by land, 
for the same purpose. Patroclus, on his arrival with his fleet, sent to Areus U> 
persuade him forthwith to engage the enemy, promising him at the same time, 
to land the forces which he had on board the fleet, and fall on them in the rear. 
But the provisions of the Lacedemonians being all spent, Aieus thought it better 
to retreat, and march home; whereon Patroclus was forced to do the same, and 

I !?u>rcluii in Pynho. S Liviui. lib. H. EntropL lib. 9. 
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aail back with his fleet again into £g3rpt, without accomplishing any thing of 
the design for which he was sent; and Athens being thus deserted by its allies, 
fell into the hands of Antigonus, and he placed a garrison in it 

•^n. 267. Ptolemy PhUadelpk. 18.]— Patroclus, in his return into Egypt, having 
found Sotades at Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, there seized on him/ and 
wrapping him in a sheet of lead, cast him into the sea. He was a lewd poet, 
who having written some satirical verses against King Ptolemy, and in mem 
bitteriy reflected on him for his marriage with Arsinoe his sister, was fled from 
Alexandria, to avoid the indignation of that prince. But Patroclus, having thus 
met him in his flight, thought he could not better recommend himself to the 
ftivour of his prince, than by taking this vengeance on the person who had 
thus abused him. And it was a punishment which he well deserved; for he 
was a veiy vile and flagitious wretch, and was ccmunonly called Sotades Cinadus, 
i. e. Sotade» the Sodomite; which name was given him by way of eminence, not 
only for his notorious guilt in that monstrous and abominable vice, but especially 
for that he had written in Iambic verses,' a very remarkable poem in commen- 
dation of it, which was in CTeat repute among those who were eiven to that 
unnatural and vile lust. Hence Sodomites were called, from him, Sotadici 
CmadL i. e. Sotadic Sodomites^ as in Juvenal,' Inter Sotadicos notissma fossa 
CmtBdos; for so it ought to be read, and not Socraticos, as in our printed books; 
for this latter was an alteration made in the text of that author by such as were 
wickedly addicted to this beastly vice, thinking they might acquire some credit, 
or at least some excuse to this worst of uncTeanhness, if they could make it 
believed that Socrates, who was one of the best of men, had also been addicted 
to it 

^n. 265. Ptolemy PkUade^. 20.] — Magas, governor of Cyrene and Libya ibr 
King Ptolemy,^ rebeUed against him, and made himself king of these provinces. 
He was half-brother to him, being son of Berenice by Philip, a Macedonian, 
who had been her husband before she married King Ptolemy Soter; and there- 
fore, by her intercession, she prevailed with that prince to njake him his lieu- 
tenant, to govern those provinces, on his again recovering them after the death of 
Ophelias, Anno 307; where having strengthened himself by a long continuance 
in that government, and also by the marriage of Apame, the daughter of Anti- 
ochus Soler, king of Asia, he, in confidence hereof, rebelled against his brother, 
and, not being contented to deprive him of the provinces of Libya and Cyrene, 
where he now reigned, sought to dispossess him also of Egypt; and therefore, 
having gotten together an army, marched toward Alexandria for this purpose, 
and seized Parsetonium, a city of Marmarica, in his way thither. But as he 
was proceeding farther, a message being brought him, that the Marmarides, a 
pepole of Libya, had revolted from him, he was forced to march back again for 
the suppressing of this defection. Ptolemy being then with a great army on 
the borders of Egjrpt, to defend his country against this invader, had a good 
cpportunity, by falling on him in his retreat, utterly to have broken him. But 
he was hindered by a like defection at home, as Magas had been; for having 
for his defence in this war hired several mercenaries, and among them four 
thousand Gauls, he found they had entered into a conspiracy a^inst him to 
take ponession of Egypt, and drive him thence; for the preventing of which 
he marched back into Egypt, and having led the conspirators into an island in 
the Nile, he there pent them up, till they all persihed of famine, or, to avoid it, 
had slain each other with their own swords. 

An. fl64. Ptolemy PhiladelpL 21.] — ^Magas, as soo^• as he had removed the 
difficulties at home which called him thither, was a^ain for renewing his 
designs upon Egypt; and for the carrying of them on with the better success,* 
engaged Antiochus Soter, his father-in-law, to engage with him herein; and 
tile project concerted between them was, that Antiochus should attack the ter- 

1 AUminnm, Uk 14. p. 680. 2 Stra bo, lib. 14. d. A48. AnUieDftUf . lib. 14. p. ($30. Suidu in voce £«T«rff , 
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ritories of Ptolemy on one side, and Magas on the other. But wh3e Antiocfittf 
was providing an army for this purpose, Rolemy, having full notice of what 
was intended, sent forces into all the maritime provinces which were under the 
dominion of Antiochus; whereby having caused great ravages and devastations 
to be made in them, by this means he necessitated that prince to keep at home 
fbr the defence of his own territories, and Magas, without his assistance in the 
war thought not fit to move any farther in it 

An, W^. Ptolemy Pkiladelph, 22.] — ^The next year after died Philetaerus, the 
■ first founder of the kingdom of Pergamus,* being eighty years old:* he was a 
eilnuch, and served Docimus, who was one of the captains of Antigoniv, and 
on his revolt from that prince to Lysimachus, passed with him into the same 
service; and Lysimachus finding him to have had a liberal education, and to be 
a perscm of great capacity, made him his treasurer, and thereon put the city of 
Pergamus into his hands, where, in a strong castle, his treasure was kept And 
here he served Lysimachus many years with great fidelity, but being particu- 
larly attached to the interest of Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachus, and 
therefore having expressed great grief at his death, which was brought about 
by the contrivance of Arsinoe, the daughter of King Ptolemy Soter (whom 
Lysimachus had married in his old age, as hath been already related,) he grew 
suspected to that lady; and finding thereon that designs were laid for his life 
also, he revolted from Lysimachus, and under the protection of Seleucus, set 
up for himself: and, having converted the treasure of Lysimachus to his own 
use, among the distractions that after followed, first on the death of Lysimachus, 
and then on that of Seleucus, within seven months after, and the unsettled 
state of them that succeeded them, he managed his afiairs with that craft and 
lubtlety that he secured himself in the possession of his castle, and ril the 
country adjacent, for the term of twenty years, and there founded a kingdom^ 
which lasted for several descents in his family after him, and was one of the 
most potent sovereignties in all Asia. He haa, indeed, no children of his own, 
as being a eunuch; but he had two brothers, Eumenes and Attains; the elder of 
which, Eumenes, had a son of the same name, who succeeded his new acquired 
kingdom, and re^ed in it twenty-two years. This same year began the first 
Punic war between the Romans and Carthaginians, which lasted twenty-four 
years. 

Toward the end of the same year died Antigonus of Socho,' who was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, and the great master and teacher of the 
Jewish law in their prime divinity school in that city, and had been in both 
these offices, say the Jews, from the death of Simon the Just, who was of the 
last of those who were caUed the men of the great synagogue. These taught 
the scriptures only to the people. They who after succeeded, added the tradi- 
tions of the elders to the holy scriptures, and taught them both to their scholars, 
obliging them to the observance of the one as well as the other, as if both had 
equally proceeded from Mount Sinai. These were called the Tanaim, or Mish- 
nical doctors, for the reason already mentioned:* and the first of them was this 
Antigonus of Socho, who being now dead, was succeeded by Joseph the son 
of Joazer, and Joseph the son of John. The first of these was Nasi, or the pre- 
sident of the Sanhedrin, and the other Ab-Beth-Din, or vice-president; and 
both jointly taught together in the chief divinity school at Jerusdem. 

In the time of this Antigonus began the sect of the Sadducees, to the rise of 
which he gave the occasion; for having, in his lectures,* often inculcated to his 
scholars, that they ought not to serve God in a servile manner with respect to 
the reward, but out of the filial love and fear only which they owed unto him. 
Sadoc and Baithus, two of his scholars, hearing this fit)m him, inferred ivoxa 

1 Lucianuf in Maerobiif. 
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hence, that there were no xewards at all after this life; and therefore, separating 
from the school of their master, they taught that there was no resurrection nor 
future state, but that all the rewards which God gave to those that served him 
were in this life only. And, many being perverted by them to this opinion, 
they began that sect among the Jews, which, from the name of Sadoc, the first 
founder of it, were called the Saducees; who differed from Epicurus only in 
this, that although they denied a future state, yet they allowed the power of 
God to create the wond, and his providence to govern it; whereas the Epicu- 
reans deny both the one and the other. A fuller account of them and their 
tenets shall be hereafter given, in the place where I shall treat of all those 
sects of the Jews together, which arose among them between this time and that 
of our Saviour. 

Jin. mi Ptokmy PMUde^ 23.}— Nicomedes, king of Bithynia,* having 
built a new cit^ in tiie place where Astachus before stood (which had been de- 
ftroyed by Lysimachui,; or veiy near it,' as others say, caused it from his oyhi 
name to be called Nicomedia; of which place frequent mention is made in 
the histoiiefl of Ae latter Roman emperors, aeveral of them having made it the 
seat (^ their 'residence in the east 

Antiochus Soter, on hearing o( the death of Phileterus; thought to possess 
himself of his territories, whereon Eumenes marched with an army against 
him for his defence, and having encountered him near Sardis* overthrew him 
in battle, and thereby not only seeuxed himself in the possession of what his 
ancle had left hitn, but alao augmented it by several new acquisitions. 

Jin. 201. Ptokmy PkUad^k. 24.] — Antiochus, after this defeat, returning to 
Antioch, there put to death one of his sons/ who had raised some disturbances 
in his absence, and OMbde the other, who was named also Antiochus, king, and, 
a little after dying, left him in the sole possession of all his dominions. He 
was bom to hun by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who had been first 
hh mothei^in-law, and afterward his wife, as hath been already related. 

An. 260. Ptokmy PkOade^lL 25.] — This Antiochus, on his first coming to the 
crown, had for his wife Laodice^ his sister by the same fathen he afterward 
took ^e title of Theus, or the Divine; and by this he is usually distinguished 
from the other kings of that name who reigned 19 Syria. It was first given him 
by the Milesians,* on his delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchusf for 
this Timarchus, being governor of Caria for Ptolemy Philadelphus (who at this 
time had, besides Egypt, Coele-Syria, and Palestine,* the provinces of Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Lesser Asia,) rebelled against him, and setting 
up for himself fixed the chief seat of his tyranny at MUetus. The Milesians, 
to be freed from him, called in Antiochus, who having vanquished and slain 
Umarchus, was, for this reason, honoured by them as a god, and had the title 
of Theus there given unto him; which was an impious flattery, the people of 
those times were frequently guilty of toward the princes then reigning: for the 
Leranians* had a little before consecrated his father and grandfather to be gods, 
and built temples to them; and the Smyrnians did the same for Stratonice his 
mother.** 

In the beginning of this kind's reign lived Berosus, the famous Babylonish 
historian; for he dedicated l^is history to him: so saith Tatian. His words are — 
" Berosus, the Babylonian, who was a priest of Belus at Babylon, and lived 
in the time of Alexander, dedicated to Antiochus, who was the tnird after him, 
his history, which he wrote in three books, of the afiairs of the Chaldeans, and 
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the actions of their kings." The third after Alexander was certainly Antio* 
chus Theus: for Seleucus Nicator was the first, Antiochus Soter the second, 
and Antiochus Theus the third; and therefore, according to Tatian, it must be 
to him that this dedication was made. But it being also said by Tatian, that he 
lived in the time of Alexander, who died sixty-four years before the first year 
of Antiochus Theus, the age of the historian makes it necessary to place this 
dedication to Antiochus as early as possible, that is, in the first year of his reign. 
For, supposing Berosus to have been twenty at the death of Alexander, in 
whose time he is said to have lived, he must have been eighty-four in the first 

J ear of Antiochus Theus; and so great an age makes it probable he could not 
ave lived long beyond it: and therefore below this year we cannot well place 
this dedication. And the account which Pliny^ j?ives us of this histoiy, brings 
down the ending of it to have been hereabout; tor he saith that it contained 
astronomical observations for four hundred and eighty years. Learned men, 
with good reason,' beein the computation of these four- hundred and eighty 
years fiiom the beginning of the era of Nabonassar, and the four hundred and 
eightieth year of that era ended about six years before Antiochus Theus began 
his reign. And that he should end his histoiy at a term six years before he 
published it, is not hard to conceive, though perchance it might be deduced 
down to the death of Antiochus Soter, and the odd number be left out in the 
computation, it being usual in the reckoning of such long sums to end them at 
a fuU number. Ailer the Macedonians had made themselves masters of Babylon, 
he learned from them the Greek language; and, passing from Babylon into 
Greece, first settied at Cos,' a place famous for the birth of Hi{^ocrates, the 
father of physicians, and did there set up a school for the teaching c^ astrono- 
my and astrology; and afterward from Cos he went to Athens, where he grew 
so famous for ms astrological predictions, that they there erected to him in their 
symnasium,^ the public place of their exercises, a statue with a golden tonsue. 
Many noble fi'agments ot his history are preserved by Josephus and Eusebiua, 
which five great light to many passages m the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and without which the series of the Babylonian kings could not have been well 
made out Of the counterfeit Berosus, published by Annius of Viteiho,* I have 
already spoken, and therefore need not here again repeat it 

Aru 299. Ptolemy PkiladelpL 26.] — Rolemy, being intent to advance the 
riches of his kingdom, contrived to bring all the trade of the east that was by 
sea into it. It had hitherto been managed by the Tyrians, and they carried it 
on by sea to Elath, and from thence by the way of Rhinocorura to Tyre. These 
were both sea^port towns, Elath on the east side of the Red Sea, and Rhino- 
corura at the bottom of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Palestine, near 
the mouth of that river which the scriptures call the nver of Egypt of both 
which places, and the trade carried on through them by the Tynans, I have 
already spoken in the first part of this history.' To draw this trade into Egypt, 
Ptolemy contrived to build a city on the western side of the Red Sea, from 
whence he might set out his shipping for the carrying of it on. But observing 
that the Red Sea toward the bottom of the gulf was of very difficult and dan- 
gerous navigation, by reason of its rocks and shelves,' he built his city at as 
great distance from that part of this sea as he could, placing it almost as far 
down as the confines of Ethiopia, and called it Berenice, from the name of his 
mother. But that not having a good harbour, Myos Hormus, in the neighbour^ 
hood, was afterward found to be a more convenient port; and therefore all the 
wares of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, being brought thither by sea, they 
were carried from thence, on camels' backs, to Coptus on the Nile, and from 
thence down that river to Alexandria, from whence they were dispersed all 
over the west, and the wares of the west were carried back the same way into 
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^e east; by which means the Tynans being deprived (^ this profitable traffic, 
it became thenceforth fij^ed at Alexandria; and this city from that time continued 
to be the prime mart of all the trade that was carried on between the east and 
the west for above seventeen hundred years after, till, a little above two centu- 
ries since, another passage from the west into those countries was found out by 
the way of the Ci4>e of Good Hope. But the road from Coptus to the Red 
Sea being through deserts, where no water was to be had, nor any convenience 
of towns or houses for the lodging of passengers, Ptolemy, fi:>r the remedying 
of both these inconveniences,' drew a ditch from Coptus, which carried the 
water of the Nile all along by that road, and built it on several inns, at such 
proper distances, as to afibrd eveiy night lodging and convenient refreshments, 
both for man and beast, to all that sho«Jd pass that way. And, as he thus pro- 
jected to draw all the trade of the east and west into this kingdom, so he pn>- 
vided a very great fleet lor the protecting of it,' part of which he kept in the 
Red Sea, and part in the Mediterranean. That in the Mediterranean alone was 
very great, and some of the ships of it of a very unusual bigness: for he had 
in it two ships of thirfy oars on a side,' one of twenty oars, four of fourteen^ 
two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-seven of seven, Ave of 
six, seventeen of five; and of fisur oars and three oars of a side, he had double 
the number of all these already mentioned; and he had, over and above, of the 
smaller sort of vesseb a vast number. And by the strength of this fleet, he 
not only maintained and advanced the trade of his country, but also kept most 
of the maritime provinces of Lesser Asia,^ that is, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, 
and Caria, and also the Gyclades, in thorough subjection to him as long as 
he lived. 

•^n. 256. Ptolemy PMIade^ 27.] — ^Ma^as, king of Cyrene and Libya, grow- 
ing old and infinn, expressed a desire of composing all diflerences with King 
Ptolemy his brother, and, in order hereto, purposed to marry his only daughter 
Berenice to King Ptolemy's eldest son,* and with her to give the inheritance of 
his kingdoms af&r htm; which being accepted of by PtcSemy, peace was made * 
between them on these terms. 

•^71. 257. Ptolemy PhUade^h. 28.] — But Magas, in the year following, died 
before the treaty was executed,' after he had reigned fifly years over Lybia and 
Cyrene,' firom &e time that these provinces were first committed to his govern- 
ment, on the death of Ophelias. In the latter end of his life, he gave himself 
much to ease and luxury, eating and drinking beyond all temperance and mea- 
sure; whereon he mw so corpulent,* that at length he weighed himself down 
into the grave by me load of his own fat. After his death, Apame his wife* 
(whom Justin calls Arsinoe,) setting herself very violentiy to break the match 
contracted for her daughter with the son of Kin^ Ptolemy, as being agreed 
without her consent, sent into Macedon for Demetnus, the half-brother of King 
Antigonus Gonatus (for he was the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes,*^ by his last 
wife Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy Soter,) promising him her daughter in 
marriage, and the kingdoms of Libya and Cyrene with her. This invitation 
aooa broueht Demetrius thither. But Apame, on his arrival, finding him a 
very beautiful young man, fell in love with him herself; which Demetrius com- 
plying with, neglected the young princess, and gave himself wholly up to this 
Arandalous amour with the mother; and being hereon thoroughly possessed of 
her favour, in confidence of it, began to carry himself with great pride and in- 
solence, not only toward the princess, but also toward the ministers and soldiers 
that served her father, whereon they all conspired against him. And Berenice 
herself, having led the conspirators to the door of her mother's bedchamber, 
when he was there accompanying with her, they fell upon him, and slew him 
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in her bed, notwithstanding she did all she coold, by inteipouDg her body be- 
tween him and the swords of the conspirators, to save him from this assastina- 
tion. Aillcr this, Berenice went intp £g3l>t, and there consummated the mar- 
riage with the son of King Ptolemy which her father had contracted for her, 
and Apamc was sent into Syria to King Antiochus Theus her brother. 

Jin. 200. Ptolemy PkUadefph. ^20.] — But on her arrival at his court, she so ex- 
asperated him against King Rolemy, as to engage him to enter into a war with* 
him, which lasted long,* and was carried on with great violence, to the veiy 
great damage of King Antiochus, and at last administered the occasion of a 
cruel tragedy in his family, in which he himself perished, as will be hereafter 
related. 

Jin, 255. Ptolemy Philade^ 30.] — For the carrying on of this war, Ptolemy 
em])Ioycd his lieutenants, without appearing in it himself, by reason of the ten- 
dor state of his health, which would not permit him to bear the hardships of a 
cRni]),' or the fatigues of a campaign. But Antiochus, being in the vigour of 
his youth, headed his armies himself, and drew after him all the strength of 
Babylon and the cast,' for the more vi^urous prosecuting c^ the war. But 
what were the successes of it on either side we have no account, through want 
of their being recorded in history; only we may presume, there were do great 
advantages gotten, nor any signal events brought to pass, on either side, because, 
if there had, they could not nave escaped being told us, in an age when there 
lived so many able historians and learned men to commit them to writing. 

Jin. 254. Ptolemy PhUadelph. 31.] — But, amidst this war, Ptolemy did not 
omit his search for books for his library, and also for pictures and drawings 
which were the works of eminent artists. And for this Aratus, the famous 
Sicyonian/ being one of his agents in Greece, he so far gained his fiivour by 
his service to him herein, tliat, on his applying to him for his help toward the 
restoring of his city to liberty and peace, ne gave him for this purpose one hun- 
dred and fifW talents. The case was thus:-^Aratus having expelled Nicocles/ 
tlic tyrant of Sicyon, and brought back the exiles again to their city, great dis- 
turbances did there arise hereon about the restoration of their lands, n^ch had 
like to have put all into confusion among them, by reason most of those lands 
had been transferred to other proprietors, and, by purchase and sale for valuable 
considerations, gone through several hands before the exiles were restored, who 
thought it hard to be deprived of what they had paid for, and there being no 
other way to satisfy them, but by refunding their money again, for this reason 
Aratus applied to King Ptolemy, and, with the money he gave him, satisfied 
every body, and restored peace to Sicyon. 

^n. 250. Ptolemy Pkilndelph. 35.] — While Antiochus was canying on the war 
in which he was engaged against King Ptolemy, there happened a great defec- 
tion from him in the eastern provinces of his empire; and, by reason of his 
embarrassments in this war, he not being at leisure immediately to suppress it, 
the revolt at len^h grew to a head too hard for him to master, and &is save 
beginning to the Parthian empire. The occasion of it was thus: — ^Agathodes/ 
who was governor of Parthia for King Antiochus, being sodomitically given, 
fell in love with a beautiful young man called Teridates, and attempted a force 
upon him for the gratifying of his unnatural lust. Whereupon Arsaces, the 
brother of the youth, to rescue him from this violence, with some other of his 
friends joining with him^ fell upon the governor, and slew him; and, after that, 
drawing a company together aher him for the vindication of the fact, he, in a 
little time, while neglected by Antiochus, grew strong enough to expel the 
Macedonians out of the province, and there set up for himself. And about the 
same time Theodotus revolted in Bactria,* and, from being governor of that pro- 
vince, declared himself king of it And that country having one thousand 
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Cities in it, he got them all under his obedience^ and, while Antiochus delayed 
to look that way, by reason of his wars with Egypt, made himself tcx> strong in 
them to be afterward reduced; which example being followed by other nations 
in those parts, they all there generally revcMted at the same time; and Antio- 
chus lost almost all those eastern provinces of his empire that lay beyond the 
Tigris. This happened, Justin tells us', while L. Manlius Vulso and M. Attilius 
Regulus were consuls at Rome. 

This same year, on the death of Manasseh, high-priest of the Jews, Onias,' 
the second of that name, succeeded him in his office. H% was the son of Simon 
the Just; but, having been left an infant at his father's death, Eleazer, the bro- 
ther of Simon, was then made hieh-priest in his stead; and he also dying be- 
fore Onias was of an age capable K>r the executing of the office, Manasseh, the 
son of Jaddua, and uncle of Simon the Just, was called to it; and now, he be- 
ing dead, Onias came into the office. But being a man of a heavy temper, and 
a veiy sordid spirit, he behaved himsdf veiy meanly in that station, to the en- 
dangering of the whcde Jewish state, by the illness of his conduct; as will 
hereafter be related in its proper place. 

^n. 249. Ptolemy PkUade^ 96.1 — ^The commotions and revolts which hap- 
pened in the east, making Antiochiu weary of his war with King Ptolemy,' 
peace was made between them on the terms, that Antiochus, divorcing Lao- 
dice, his former wife, should many Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, and 
make her his queen instead of the other, and entail his crown upon the male 
issue of that marria^. And this agreement being ratified on both sides, for the 
full performance of it, Antiochus put away Laodice, though she were his sister 
by the same father,^ and he had two sons bom to him by her, and Ptolemy, 
carrying his daughter to Pelusium, there put her on board his fleet, and sailed 
with her to Selucia, a sea^port town near the mouth of the River Orontes in 
Syria; where having met Antiochus, he delivered his daughter to him, and the 
marriage was celebrated with great solemnity. And thus '^ the king's daughter 
of the south came, and was married to the king of the north;" and, by virtue 
of that marriage, " an agreement was made between those two kin^,'' accord- 
ing to the prophecy of tbe prophet Daniel, xi. 5, 6. For in that place, by the 
king of the south, is meant the king of Egypt, and by the king of the north, 
the Idng of Syria; and both are there so called in respect of Judea, which lying 
between these two countries, hath Eg3rpt on the south, and Syria on the north. 
For the {Mllet understanding of this prophecy, it is to be observed, that the holy 
prophet, after having spoken of Alexander the Great (ver. 3,) and of the four 
Idngs among whom his empire was divided (ver. 4,) confines the rest of his 
prophecy in that chapter to two of them only, that is, to the king of Egypt, and 
the king of Syria; and first he begins with that king of Egypt who first reigned 
in that counfoy afler Alexander, that is, Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls king of 
the south, and saith of him that he should be strong. And that he was so, all 
that write of him do sufficiently testify; for he had under him Egypt, Libya, 
Cyrene, Arabia, Palestine, Ccele-Syria, most of the maritime provinces of Lesser 
Aisia, &e island of Cyprus, several of the isles of the iEgean Sea, now called 
the Archipelaffo, and some cities also in Greece, as Sicyon, Corinth, and 
others. And uien the prophet proceedeth to speak of another of the four suc- 
cessors (or princes, as he calls them) of Alexander, and he was Seleucus Nica- 
tor king of the north; of whom he saith, that he " should be strong above the 
king of the south, and have great dominion also above him;" that is, greater 
than the king of the south. And that he had so, appears from the large territo- 
ries he was possessed of; for he had under him all the countries of the east, 
from Mount Taurus to the River Indus, and several of the provinces of Lesser 
Ana, alao firom Mount Taurus to the iEgean Sea: and he had moreover added 
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to them, before his death, Thrace and Macedon. And then, in the next phice 
(ver. 6,) he tells us of " the coming of the king's daughter of the south, after 
the end of several years, to the king. of the norm, and the agreement, or treaty 
of peace, which should Ibereon be made between tfabse two kings:" which 
pkinly points out unto us this marria^ of Berenice, daughter to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus king of Egypt, with Antiochus Theus king of Syria, and the peace 
which was thereon made between them: for all this was exactly transacted ac- 
cording to what was predicted by the holy prophet in this prophecy. After this 
the holy prophet proceeds, through the rest of the chapter, to foreshow all the 
other most remarkable events that were brought to pass in the transactions of 
the succeeding times of those two races of kings, till the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation: all which I shall take 
notice of in the followmg series of this history, and apply them to the prophecy 
for the explication of it, as they come in my way. 

An. $M8. Ptolemy PkUouklph. 37.] — ^Ptolemy being a curious collector of sta- 
tues, drawing, and pictures, «that were the works of eminent artists, as weU as 
of books, while he was in Syria the last year, saw there a statue of Diana, in 
one of her temples, which he was much taken with; and therefore, desiring it 
of Antiochus,* carried it with him into Egypt But he had not been long re- 
turned thither, ere Arsinoe, falling sick, dreamed that Diana appeared to her, 
and told her, that the cause of her sickness was, that Ptolemy had taken away 
her statue from the temple where it had been consecrated to her. Whereon 
the statue was sent bacx again into Syria, and there replaced in the temple 
from whence it had been t&en, and many gifts and oblations were added to 
appease the wrath of the goddess. But this did not at all help the sick queen; 
for she soon after died of the sickness she had languished under, and left Pto- 
lemy in great grief for her loss: for though she was much older than he, and 
past child-bearing when he married her, yet he doated on her to the last; and 
after her death, did all that he could K>r her honour, calling several cities, 
which he had built, by her name, and erecting obelisks to her memory, and 
doing many other unusual things to express the great affection and regard which 
he had for her: the most remarkable of which was, his attempting to erect a 
temple to her at Alexandria, in which it was projected to build a dome,' whose 
vault, being all arched with loadstone, should cause an image of hers, made of 
steel, there to hang in the air in the middle of the dome, by virtue of the at- 
tractive quality of the loadstones. This design was the contrivance of Dino- 
crates, a famous architect of those times: and when it was laid before King 
Ptolemy, he was so pleased with it, that the work was forthwith begun, under 
the direction of him that projected it But whether it would take or no, never 
came to the trial; for both Ptolemy and the architect soon after dying, this 
put an end to the design; so that no experiment was made of what the load- 
stones could do in this case. It hath long gone current among many, that the 
body of Mahomet, after his death, being laid in an iron coffin, was thus hune 
in the air by virtue of loadstones in the roof of the room where it was reposited; 
but how fabulous this story is, I have already shown in the life of that impostor. 

Jin. 247. Ptolemy PkUadelpfi. 38.] — Ptolemy, after the death of Arsinoe, did 
not long survive hen for being originally of a tender constitution, and havine 
farther weakened it by a luxurious indulgence,' he could not bear the approach 
4>f age, nor the grief oi mind which he fell under on the loss of his beloved wife; 
but sinking away under these burdens, died in his great climacteric, the sixty- 
third year of his life, after having reigned over Egypt thirty-eight years.* He 
left behind him two sons and a daughter, which he nad by Arsinoe the daugh- 
ter of Lysimachus, his first wife. The eldest of the two sons was Rolemy 
Euereetes, who reigned after him; the other was called Lysimachus, which 
was Uie name of his maternal grandfather. He was put to death by his brother 

1 Litanius Orat. li. B PUalas, 1ft. M. c 14. S AUmbmi. Ub. IS. e. 10. 

4 Canon PtolMuii Astronomi. 
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fer some insurrection which he had made against him. The daughter was Be- 
renice, who was lately married to Antiochus Theus, king of Syria. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus having beea a very learned prince,^ and a great patron 
of learning, as well as a great collector c^ books, many of those who were emi- 
nent for any part of literature resorted to him from all parts, and partook of his 
&.your and bounty. Seven celebrated poets' of that age are especially said to 
have lived in his court; four of which, Theocritus, Callimachus, Lycophron, 
and Aratus, have of their works still remaining, and among these the first of 
them hath a whole Idyllium, and the seccmd part of two hymns written in his 
praise.' Manetho, the E^rptian historian, aedicated his history to him, of 
which we have already spdcen.^ And Zoilus, the snarling critic, came also to 
his court;' he had written against Homer,* whom all besides highly valued and 
admired; and he had also cnticised upon the works of other eminent writers in 
a very biting and detracting style; and firom hence his name grew so infamous, 
that it was ailerward given by way of reproach to all detractors; and carping 
Zoilus became a provervial expression of mfamy upon all such. Although his 
eminency this way was so remarkable, that he excelled all men in it, yet this 
could not recommend him to King Ptolemy. How great soever his wit was he 
hated him for the bitterness and ill-nature of it, and therefore would give him 
nothing; and, for the same reason, having drawn on him the odium and aver- 
sion of all men, he at length died miserably; some say he was stoned, others 
that he was burned to deaui, and others that he was crucified by King Ptolemy 
for a crime he had committed deserving of that punishment 

This king had also been a great builder of new cities, and many old ones he 
repaired, and save new names to them; and particularly two of this last sort were 
in Palistine: lor there he rebuilt, on the west side of that country, Ace,^ a fa- 
mous port on that coast; and, on the eastern side, that ancient city which is so 
often mentioned in scripture by the name of Rabbah of the children of Ammon. 
Ace he called, from one of his names, Ptolemais, and Rabbah, from the other 
of his names,* Philadelphia. The former of these is still in being, and having 
recovered its old name, is called Aeon; by which it is oflen mentioned, and is 
of very famous note in the histories of the holy war. The Turks at present name 
it Acre.* And he left so many other monuments of his magnificence behind 
him, in cities, in temples, and in other public edifices built by him, that it 
aflerward grew into a proverb, when any work was erected with more than or- 
dinary sumptuousness, to call it Philadelphian. 

But notwithstanding the great expense he must have been at in all this, he 
died possessed of vast riches; for alUiough he had two great fleets,*® one in the 
Mediterranean, and the other in the Red Sea, and maintained constantly in pay 
an army of two hundred thousand foot, and forty thousand horse, and had also 
three hundred elephants, and two thousand armed chariots, besides arms in his 
magazines for three hundred thousand men more, and all other necessary im- 
plements and engines for war, yet he left in his treasury seven hundred and 
forty thousand Egyptian talents in ready money, which being reduced to our 
money, makes a prodigious sum: for every Egyptian talent contained seven 
thousand ^ve hundred Attic drachms," which is one thousand five hundred 
drachms more than an Attic talent. This shows how vast his revenues must 
have been, which he had the art to make the most of: for it is Appian's cha- 
lacter oC him,*' that, as he was the most splendid suid magnificent of all the 
kings of his time in the laying out of his money, so was he of all the most in- 
tent and skilful in the gathering of it in. 

I Atbeiiaiii, lib. IS. c. 10. Strabo. lib. 17. p. 789. 2 Vide Vo««ium de Hiitoricis CnccJB lib. 1. c. 12. 
S Iq bymno in Jovem et io hymno in Delum. 4 Part 1, book 7. under tbo ye»r 350. 

5 VitruTiuiinPneflitioBeadlibniin?. Archi lecture wie. ^. „. .. th . . 

6 De eo Tide VoMiam de Hiatoridi GnecLi lib. 1. c 15. 7 Vide Relandi P«Ie«iin*m Illujilratain. 

8 Ibid. 9 See Sandy's Thevenot, and other traveller!. 

10 Anptenu in Prcfatione. Hieronymus in Comment, in Daniel, xi. Alhen«us, lib. 3. p. 803. 
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•fii. 240, PloL Euergele9 1.}— Antiochua Theus, as soon as be heard of the 
death of King Ptolemv Philadelphus, his father-in-law, removed Berenice' froni 
his bed, and again recalled unto him Laodice and her children.' But she know- 
ing the unsteady and fickle humour of Antiochus, and therefore faanng that he 
might, upon as"light change of mind, again recall Berenice, as he had her, re- 
solved to make use of the present (^poituii^ to secure the succession of her soo. 
For, bv the late treaty with Ptotemy, her children were to be disinherited, and 
the crown to be settled on the children which Berenice should bear unto him; 
and she akeady had one son by him. For the efcti^of this design, she uo- 
cured Antiochis to be poisoned *>/ ^^/^^^^'rif. ^' ?o ^* deaA, did 
put one Artemon, that .^Tveiy »«f\^t,^' "l^ J^hn .^""^S-^ ^ 
Is sick, till she should have ^'^^^'J^l^J^^J^r^^ P«* 

well Se death of the king was not known, tiU by orders forged in his name, 
her eldest son by him, Seleucus Calhmcus, was secured of the succession; and 
then the death <rf the king beinff publicly declared, Seleucus ascended the 
throne without any opposition, and sat in it twenty years. But Laodice not 
thinkinff him safe m the possession which he had thus taken of it, as long as 
Berenice and her son lived,* desims were laid to cut them both oflP, which Be- 
renice being informed of, she fled with her son to Daphne, and there shut her- 
self up in me asylum which was built in that place by Seleucus Nicator. But 
she being circumvented by the fraud of those who, by the appointment of Lao- 
dice did there besiege her, first her son, and afterward she nerself, were viUa- 
nously slain, with all the Egyptian attendants that came with him. And hereby 
was exactly fulfilled what was foretold by the prophet Daniel concerning this 
marriage (ch. xi. ver. 6,) that is, that '' Neither he (that is, Antiochus king of 
the north) nor she (that is, Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy long of the south) 
should continue in their power; but that he (that is. King Antiochus) should 
fall, and that she (that is, Berenice,) beine deprived of him that strengthened 
her (that is, of her father who died a little before,) should be given up with 
those that brought her (that is, that came with her out of Egypt,) and her son,^ 
whom she brought forth to be cut off and destroyed.'' And so it happened to 
them all, in the manner as I have related. 

While Berenice continued shut up and besieged in Daphne,* the cities of 
lesser Asia, hearing of her distress, commisserated her case, and immediately, 
by a joint association, sent an army toward Antioch for her relief and Ptolemy 
Euergetes,' 'her brother, hastened thither with a greater force out of Egypt for 
the same purpose. But both Berenice and her son were cut off before either 
of them could arrive for their help: whereon both armies turning their desire 
of saving the queen and her son into a raee for the revenmng of their death, 
the Asian forces joined the E^jrptian for me effecting of it, and Ptolemy, at 
the head of both, carried all before him; for he not only slew Laodice, but also 
made himself master of all Syria and Cilicia,' and then passing the Euphrates, 
brought all under him as far as Babylon, and the River Tigris, and would have 
subjugated to him all the other provinces of the Svrian empire, but that a se- 
dition arising in Egypt during his absence called him back to suppress it.' 
And therefore, having appointed Antiochus and Xantippus,* two of his generals, 
the former of them to command the provinces he had taken on the west side 
of Mount Taurus, and the other to command the provinces he had taken on 
the east side of it, he marched back into Egypt, carrying with him vast trea- 
sures, which he had gotten together, in the plunder of the conquered provinces: 
for he brought from thence with him forty thousand talents of silver,'^ a vast 
number of precious vessels of silver and gold, and images also to the number 

1 Hieronymy Comment. In DanielAm xi. 
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of two thousand five hundred, among which were many of the Egyptian idols, 
which Cambyses, on his conquering ^gypt, had earned thence into Persia 
These Ptolemy having restored to their lormer temples, on his return from this 
expedition, he thereby much endeared himself to his people; for the Egyptians 
bemg then of all nations the most bigoted to their idolatrous worship, they 
highly valued this action of their king in thus bringing back their gods again 
to them. And in acknowledgment hereof it was, that he had the name of 
JBuejTgetes (i. e. the Benefactor) given unto him by them. And all this hap- 
pened exactly as it was foretold by the prophet Daniel (chap. xi. 7 — 9.) For 
in that prophecy he tells us, that, after the king^s daughter of the south should, 
with her son and her attendants, be cut off, and he that strengthened her in 
those times, that is, her father, who was her chief support, should be dead, 
" there should one arise out of a branch of her roots in his estate," that is, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who springing from the same root with her, as being her 
brother, did stand up in tne estate of Ptolemy Philadelphus his father, whom 
he succeeded in his kingdom; and that ** he should come with an army, and 
enter into the fortress of the king of the north, and prevail against him, and 
should carry captive into Egypt the gods of the Syrians, with their princes, 
and with their precious vessels of silver and gdd; and so should come, and 
return again into his own kingdom." And how exactly all this was fulfilled, 
what is above related doth sufficiently show. It is said also in the same pro- 
phecy (ver. 8,) " That the king of the south, on his return into his kingdom, 
should continue more years than the king of the north:" and so it happened; 
for Ptolemy Euergetes outlived Seleucus Callinicus four years, as will be here- 
after shown. 

When Ptolemy Euergetes went on this expedition into Syria,* Berenice hi» 
queen, out of the tender love she had for him, being much concerned, because 
of the danger which she feared he might be exposed to in this war, made » 
vow of consecrating her hair (in the fineness of which, it seems, the chief of 
her beauty consisted,) in case he returned again safe and unhurt; and there- 
fore, on his coming back again with safety and full success, for the fulfilling of 
her vow, she cut off her hair, and offered it up in the temple which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus had built to his beloved wife Arsinoe, on the promontory of Ze- 
phyrium in Cyprus, by the name of the Zephyrian Venus. But there, a little 
after, the consecrated hair being lost, or perchance contemptuously fiung away 
by the priests, and Ptolemy being much offended at it, Conon of Samos, a ffat- 
tering mathematicum then at Alexandria, to salve up the matter, and also to in- 
gratiate himself with the king, gave out that this hair was catched up into 
heaven; and he there showed seven stars near the tail of the lion, not till then 
taken within any constellation, which he said were the queen's consecrated 
bain which conceit of his, other flattering astronomers following with the same 
view, or perchance not daring to say otherwise, hence Coma Berenices, i. e. 
the hair of Berenice, became one of the constellations, and is so to this day. 
Callimachus the poet, who, as I have before shown, lived in those times, made 
a hymn upon this hair of Queen Berenice, a translation of which being made 
by Catullus, is still extant among his poetical works. 

On King Ptolemy Euergcte's return from this expedition," he took Jerusalem 
in his way, and there, by many sacrifices to the God of Israel, paid his acknow- 
ledgements for the victories he had obtained over the king of Syria, choosing 
rather to oflfer up his thanks to him, than to the gods of Egypt for them: the 
reason of which very probably might be, that, being shown the prophecies of 
Daniel concerning them, he inferred from thence, that he owed them only to 
that God whose prophet had so fully predicted them. 

•^n. 245. FioL Euergetes 2.] — As soon as Ptolemy was returned into Egynt, 
Seleucus prepared a great fleet on the coasts of Syria,' for the reducing of tJie 

1 Hfgiol Poetiea Aitronomka. Nonnw in Hiatoriaram SjmafOfm. 
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revolted cities of Asia. But he was no sooner put to sea, but, meeting with t 
very violent stoim, he lost all his ships in it, scarce any thing remaining of so 
great a preparation, besides himself, and some few of his followers, tbat escaped 
naked with him, to land from this calamitous wreck. But this blow, how ter- 
rible soever it might at first appear, by a strange turn of afiairs, did all, in the 
result, prove to his advantage: for the revolted cities of Asia (who, out of the 
abhorence they had of him for the murder of Berenice and her son, had gone 
over to Ptolemy,) on their hearing of this great loss, thinking that murder to be 
sufficiently revenged by it, took compassion of him, and returned again to him* 

•dn. 244. PioL Euergetes 3.1 — By which fortunate revolution, being again re- 
stored to the best part of his dominions, he prepared a great army agunst Ptol- 
emy for the recovering of the rest.* But in this attempt he had no oetter suc- 
cess than in the formen for, being overthrown in battle by Ptolemy, he lost the 
greatest part of his army, and escaped to Antioch from this misadventure with 
as few of his followers as from the former; whereon, for the restoration of his 
broken affairs, he invited Antiochus his brother to join him with his forces, 
promising him all the provinces in Lesser Asia, that belonged to the Syrian 
empire on this condition. He was then at the head of an army in those pro- 
vinces; and although then he was but fourteen years old, yet being of a ibr^ 
ward and very aspiring spirit, or else, as is most probable, being conducted by 
others who were of this temper, he readily accepted of the proposal, and ac- 
cordingly prepared for the accomplishing of it; but not so much out of a de- 
sign of saving any part of the empire to his brother, as to gain it all to himself 
for he was a very rapacious and greedy disposition, lapng his hands on all that 
he could get, right or wrong; whereon they called him Hierax, thkt is, the hawk, 
because that bird flies at all that comes in his way, and takes every thing for 
prey that it can lay its talons upon. 

Afler this second blow received by Seleucus,' the cities of Smyrna and Mag- 
nesia in Lesser Asia, out of the af^ction which they bore unto him, entered 
into a league to join all their power and strength for the support of his interest 
and royal majesty; which they caused to be engraven on a large cdumn of 
marble. This very marble column is now standing in the theatre yard at Ox- 
ford, witli the said league engraven on it in Greek capital letters, still very legi- 
ble; from whence it was published by me among the Marmora Oxoniensia 
about forty years since. It was brought out of Asia by Thomas, Earl of Arun- 
del, in the beginning of the reign of King Charles I. and was given, with other 
marbles, to the University of Oxford, by Henry, Duke of Norfolk, his grandson, 
in the reien of King Charles II. 

•^n. ^^. PtoL Euergetes 4.] — Ptolemy, on his hearing that Antiochus was 
preparing to join Seleucus against him, that he might not have to do with both 
at the same time, came to agreement with Seleucus;^ and a peace was conclu- 
ded between them for ten years. 

•^n. 242. PtoL Euergetes 5.] — However, Antiochus desisted not from his pre- 
parations, which Seleucus now understanding to be made against himself, 
marched over Mount Taurus to suppress him.* The pretence for the war on 
Antiochus's part was the promise that Seleucus had made him of all his pro- 
vinces in Lesser Asia for his assistance against Ptolemy. But Seleucus being 
delivered from that war without his assistance, thought himself not obliged to 
any thing by that promise. But Antiochus persisting in his demand, and the 
other in his refusal, this brought the controversy to the decision of a battle be- 
tween them. It was fought near Ancyra in Lesser Asia;^ in which Seleucus 
being overthrown, hardly escaped with his life; and it fared very little better 
with Antiochus: for having won this victory chiefly by the assistance of the 
Galatians, or Gauls of Asia, whom he had hired into his service, these barba- 

1 Justin, lib. 27. c. S2. 3 Marmora Oxoniensia, p. 5, 6, ice. 3 Justin, lib. 37. c 2. 
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nans, on a rumour spread that Seleucus was slain in the battle, plotted the 
death of the other brother also, reckoning that, in case both were cut oflT, all 
Asia would be theirs; whereon Antiochus, having no other way to save him- 
self, redeemed his life, by giving them all the treasure he had for the ransom of it 

Eumenes, king of Pergamus,^ making his advantage of these divisions, 
marched against Antiochus and the Gauls witli all his forces, purposing to sup- 
press them both at once. This forced Antiochus to a new treaty with the 
Grauls; wherein he was content instead of being their master, to become their 
confederate, for the mutual defence of both; but Eumenes falling on them be- 
fore they could recruit themselves afler the losses sustained in the late battle at 
Ancyra, had an easy victory over both, and thereon overran all Liesser Asia. 

Jin, 241. Pioh Euergetes 6.] — Eumenes, after this victory, giving himself up 
to much drinking, died in the excess of it,' after he had reigned twenty-two 
years. He having no children of his own, was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
cousin-german Attains, the son of Attains, his father's younger brother; who 
being a wise and valiant prince,' maintained himself in the acquisitions of his 
family; and, having wholly subdued the Grauls, he found himself so finnly es- 
tablished in his dominions by it, that he thenceforth openly assumed the title 
of king; for his predecessors, though they had the thing, yet abstained from the 
name. Attains was the first of that family that took it, upon the occasion that' 
I have mentioned; and it was enjoyed by his posterity, with the dominions be- 
longing to it, to the third generation after him. 

WhUe Eumenes, and Attains after him, thus curtailed the Syrian empire on 
the west side, Theodotus and Arsaces did the same on the east. For it being 
reported, that Seleucus had been slain in the battle of Ancyra, Arsaces, think- 
ing this an opportunity for him to enlarge himself, seized on Hyrcania, and 
adding; that to Parthia, established his kingdom over both: and a little after, 
Theodotus dying, he made a league with his son of the same name, who suc- 
ceeded him in Bactria, for their mutual defence, and thereby they both strength- 
ened themselves in the possession of what they had gotten. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this,^ the two brothers still went on with their wars against each other, 
without regarding that, while they were thus contending between themselves 
for their father's empire, they lost it by piecemeals to others, who were enemies 
to both. 

This war in the course of it was at length carried into Mesopotamia;^ and 
then most likely happened the battle in Babylonia, which Judas Maccaba'us 
makes mention of in his speech to his army {i Maccab. viii. 20,) in which he 
saith eight thousand of the Babylonish Jews, joined with four thousand Mace- 
donians, vanquished the Galatians, and slew of their army one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. For Babylonia, or the province of Babylon, was a part 
of Mesopotamia, and Antiochus Hierax had the Galatians in confederacy with 
him; ana at this time they are said to have come in such great swarms into the 
east,' as to fill all Asia with their numbers; and that they did usually let them- 
selves to hire in all wars, which in those times the eastern kings had one with 
another, these princes thinking themselves best strengthened for victory when 
they had most of them in their armies; and that this Antiochus was assisted by 
them in this war, hath been already said. 

•dn. 240. PtoL Euergetes 7.] — But whether it were by this, or some other 
victory, Seleucus had at length the advantage in this war, so that Antiochus, 
being vanquished and broken,^ was forced to shift from place to place with the 

1 Jnfttn. lib. S7. c 3. He there calls him king of Bithynia by mistako; for there wan no king of Bithynia 
of that name at this time, as appears (Vom Memnon in the Exccrptionit of Pbotius, cod. 234. 
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few remains of his baffled party, till at kit being driven out of Mesopotamia, and 
finding no other place where he could be safe within the Syrian empire, he fled 
'.* to Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, whose daughter he had married. But that 
king, notwithstanding the alliance and affinity he had contracted with him, 
soon growing weary of maintaining an exile, who could brin^ no advatage to 
him, ordered him to be cut off. But while measures were taking for the ex* 
ecuting hereof, Antiochus, getting notice of the design, escaped from hence 
into Egypt, choosing rather to put himself into the handis of Ptolemy, the pro- 
fessed enemy of his family, than trust himself upon any terms with his bromer, 
whom he was conscious he had so much offended: and he fared not at all the 
better for it; for, as soon as he arrived in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to be 
clapped up in safe custody, in which he kept him confined several years, till at 
length having broken out of prison, by the assistance of a courtizan, whom he 
was familiar with, as he was making his escape out of Egypt, he fell among 
thieves and was slain by them. 

^n. 239. Ptol, Euergetes 8.]-:— In the interim King Ptolemy Euer^tes emoy« 
ing full peace, applied himself to the cultivating of learning in his kingaom, 
and the enlarging of his father's library at Alexandria, with all manner of books 
for the service oi this design. The method which he took for the collecting of 
them hath been already mentioned;^ and the care of an able library-keeper be- 
ing very necessarv, both for the making of a good choice of bookis in the col- 
lection, and also Xoi the preserving of Uiem for the use intended, on the death 
of Zenodotus, who from the time of Ptolemy Soter,' the grandfather of the pre- 
sent king, had the keeping of the royal library at Alexandria, Euereetes in- 
vited Eratosthenes from Amens' (where he was in great reputation for his learn- 
ing) to take this charge upon him. He was, by his birth,- a Cyrenian, and had 
been scholar to CaUimachus his countryman, and was a person of universal^ 
knowledge, and is often quoted as such by Pliny, Strabo, and others. And^ 
therefore they are mistaken, who, finding him called Beta (t. e. the second,) 
think he had that name to denote him a second-rate man among the learned. 
By that appellation was meant no more, than that he was the second library- 
keeper of the royal library of Alexandria after the first founding of it* As to 
his skill in all manner of learning, he was second to none, of his time,* as the 
many books he wrote did then sufficiently make appear, though not now extant*-^ 
That which at present we are most beholden to him for, is a catalogue wbich 
he hath given us of all the kings that reigned at Thebes in Eg3rpt, with the 
years of their reigns from Menes, or Misraim, who first planted Egypt, after 
the flood, down to the time of the Trojan war. It contains a series of Airty- 
eight kings reigning in a direct line of succession one afler the other, and is 
still extant in Syncellus.' Our learned countryman. Sir John Marsham,' hath 
made good use of it in settling the Eg3rptian chronology. It is one of the no- 
blest and most venerable monuments of antiquity that is now extant; for it was 
extracted out of the ancientest records of that country at the command of Ptole- 
my Euergetes;* and there is nothing in pro&ne history that bedns higher. It 
is probable this extract was made to supply the defect of Manemo, whose cata- 
logue of the Theban kings in Egypt doth not begin but where this of Eratos* 
thenes ends. 

^n, 236. Ptol, Euergetes 11.] — Seleucus, being delivered from the troubles 
created him by his brother, and having repaired the disorders at home which 
that war had occasioned,^ marched eastward to reduce those that had revolted 
from him in those parts. But he had very lame success in this undertaking; 

1 Parts, book ), under the year 2^4. 2 Siiidds in ZifcJir:;. 3 Suidas in 'Ajroxx^nof et 'Ep«Tor<ir^«. 

4 MarcianuB Fleracliotes, who tells im of thin name given to Eratosthenes, saith. be was called §o by tiM 
president of the musenm at Alexandria, which iiii a manifest argument, that he was called so only in reapecC 
of the office which he bore in that museum, in being the second library-keeper of the library beloofinf to ft in 
tttcceasion after Zenodotus, who was the first. 

5 De librU ab eo Kriptis, vide Voaslum de Historids Greeis, lib. 1. e. 17. 6 A pa|nna 91. ad pagto«» 147. 
7 In Canone Chronlco. 8 Syncellus, p. 91. 147. 9 Justin, lib. 41. c 4. 
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for Ajsaces, ha^g now had a long time allowed him to settle himself ia hit 
usurpations, and made himself too strong in them to be again easily dispoaiess- 
ed; and therefore Seleucus, having in vain attempted it in this expedition, wis 
forced to return with bafBe and disappointment Perchance a longer stay in 
those parts might have opened him a way to better success: but, some commo- 
tions arising at home during his absence,' he was forced to suppress them. In 
the interim Arsaces made use of the farther respite hereby given him «o to 
strengthen and establish himself in his usurped dominions, that he became 
superior to all attempts that were afterward made to disturb him. 

An, 230. PoL Euergetes 17.] — However, Seleucus, as soon as he had leisure 
from his other afiairs, made a second expedition against him; but with much 
worse success than he had in the former: for his usual ill fortune here pursuing 
him, he was not only overthrown by Arsaces in a great battle, but was also 
himself taken prisoner in it' The day on which Arsaces gained this victory, 
was long after annually observed by the Parthians with great solemnity,' as be- 
ing, in tneir opinion, ihe first day of their freedom; whereas in tnidi it was the 
first of their slavery; for there was never any greater tyranny in the world, 
than that of the Parthian kings, under which they thenceforth fell. The Ma- 
cedonian yoke would have been much easier to them, had they still continued 
under it. From this time Arsaces took on him the title of king, and founded 
that empire in the east, which afterward grew up to be so g^reat and powerful, 
as to become a terror even to the Romans, who were a terror to all else. From 
him all that reigned after him in that empire,^ in honour of him, took the name 
of Arsaces, in the same manner as all the kings of Egypt after Ptolemy Soter 
took ihe name of Ptolemy, as long as those of his race continued to reign in 
that country. 

An. ShJB. Ptoi. Euergetes 21.] — Onias* the high-priest of the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem growing very old, and increasing in covetousness with his age, and being 
also a very weak and inconsiderate man, neglected to pay King Ptolemy Euer- 
getes the usual tribute of twenty talents, wluch had constantly been paid by 
the former high-priests his predecessors, as the stated tribute annually due to 
the kings of Egypt from them. And the arrears now growing high, the king 
sent Athenion, one of his court, to Jerusalem, to demand of the Jews the 
money, and to require full payment of it forthwith to be made; threatening, 
that in case this were not immediately complied with, he would send his sol- 
diers to dispossess them of their country, and divide it among them. On the 
arrival of Athenion at Jerusalem with tnis message, the whole city was put into 
a great fright, as not knowing what course to take for the appeasiog of the 
king's wrath, and the delivering of themselves from the danger that was threat- 
ened. At diis time there was a young man of great reputation among the 
Jews' for his prudence, justice, and sanctity of life, called Joseph, who was 
nearly related to Onias; for he was the son of Tobias, a prime man of that na- 
tion, by a sister of his. Joseph being absent at his seat in the countiy, when 
this messenger came to Jerusalem, his mother took care to send him an account 
of what had happened; whereon coming immediately to Jerusalem, he veiy 
severely upbraided his uncle with his ill management of the public interest of 
the people, as thus, for the saving of his money, to expose them to such danger 
(for in those times the high-priest was the chief governor in all the temporal 
affairs, as well as the ecclesiastical, of that nation:) and he farther told him, 
that things being brought to this pass by his ill conduct, there was no other way 
to be taken for the remedy, but for him to go to the E^-ptian court, and there 
endeavour, by his application to the king, to make up the matter. But Onias, 

1 Joftlfi. Hb. 41. c 4. 5. . ^ 

S Athenvos. lib. 4. c 13. Tbtt it wai in a second expedition that Seleueua waf Ukea priaanu by Anaeea, 
•nwars fVon this, that Juatin tells ns be returned from the first expedition to quell insorreeUoiit al bOBM, 

raM there MBittst him in Ms absence, lib. 41. cy ^ .,.,...« , 
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hj the dulness of his temper, as well as by his age, wanting vigour for soch ao 
undertaking, utterly declined it, telling his nephew, that he would quit hit 
station both in church and state, rather than put himself upon that joumej; 
whereon Joseph desired that the matter might be committed to him, and he 
would go to the king in his stead: which Onias readily consenting to, Joseph 
went up into the temple, and there called together the people (Tor the outer 
coart of the temple was the usual place for the assembling of the people on aU 
occasions,) and acquainted them of his having undertaken by the appointment 
of Onias, to go ambassador from them to the king on their behalf; and if they 
thought fit to approve hereof, he desired them no longer to disturb themselves 
with fears; for he doubted not, but that, on his access to the king, he should be 
able to set all right again with him. At which the people much rejoicing, gave 
him great thanks for what he had projjosed to do for them, and earnestly de- 
sired him to proceed in it. Hereon he immediately w«it to find out Athenion, 
and, having gotten him to his house, and there entertained hkn, as long as he 
tarried at Jerusalem, vnth a very kind and splendid hospitality, and having, 
also, at his departure, presented him with several very valuable gifts, he sent 
him away fully engaged to make as fair a representation to the king as the 
case would bear, and at the same time assured him, that he would forth- 
with follow after him to the Egyptian court, there to give the king full sa- 
tisfaction as to the matter which he had sent him about. Athenion returned 
to Alexandria exceedingly well pleased with the kind and obliging enter> 
tainment which he had from Joseph, and so much taken with the prudent 
behaviour and noble deportment which he observed in him, that on his making 
his report to the king of his embassy, and his telling him of the intentions 
of Joseph, the high-priest's nephew, speedily to attend him, for the giving 
of him full satisfaction, he took occasion to set forth his character with so 
great advantage, as made the king very desirous of seeing him, and fully 
prepared to receive him with all manner of favour and respects. As soon 
as the ambassador was gone from Jerusalem, Joseph, having taken up of the 
bankers of Samaria twenty thousand drachms, which amounted to about seven 
hundred pounds of our money, and thereby provided himself with an equipage 
to appear at the Egyptian court, he set out for Alexandria, and having on the 
way thither chanced on the road to fall in with several of the chief nobility of 
Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia, wIk) were travelling to the same place, he joined 
company with them in the remaining part of the journey. Their busines* 
thither was to farm of the king his revenues of those provinces, and having 
provided themselves with very splendid equipages, to make the better appear* 
ance at Ptolemy's court, they laughed at Joseph for the meanness of his, and 
made it the subject of their sport for the most part of the way as they went. 
Joseph bore all this with patience, but, in the meantime, accurately observing 
the discourse which they had with each other about their business, he got there- 
by such an insight into it, as put him in a condition to laugh at them ever after. 
On their arrival at Alexandria, they found the king was eone to Memphis: Jo- 
seph alone hastened thither after him, and had the good fortune to meet him 
ca the road returning to Alexandria, while Athenion was with him and his 

2ueen in the same chariot. As soon as Athenion had espied him, he pointed 
im out to the king, telling him, that this was the young man, Onias's nephew, 
ci whom he had spoken so much to him. Whereon tne king called bim to 
him, and took him into his chariot; and, having talked to him of the ill usa^ 
ci Onias toward him, in not paying him his tribute, Joseph excused his uncle, 
by reason of his age and weakness, in so handsome a manner, as not only 
satisfied the king, but also raised in him so good an opinion of the advocate, 
that he took him into his particular favour, and, on his arrival at Alexandria, 
ordered him to be lodged in the palace, and to be there maintained at his own 
table. And Joseph afterward diq him that service, as made him sufficient re* 
compenseibr it: for when the day was come, whereod the king used annuallj 
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to let to faim the revenues of the several provinces of his empire, and they 
vrere set up in their order, by way of auction, for the highest bidder, and the 
highest which the Syrians and Phcenicians, who had been Joseph's fellow-tra- 
vellers into Egypt, would bid for the provinces of Ccele-Syria, Phcenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria, amounted to no more than eight thousand talents, Joseph know- 
ing, from the discourse which they had with each other on the road while he 
travelled with them, that thev were worth more than twice as much, blamed 
them for beating down the kmg's revenues to so low a price, and ofiered upon 
them double as much, bidding sixteen thousand talents for those provinces over 
and above the forfeitures: for he proposed to give so much for the ordinary re- 
venues only, and to return all the forfeitures besides into the king's treasury, 
which used before to belong to the farmers. Ptolemy liked very well the ad- 
vancing of his revenues by so large an augmentation; but, doubting the ability of 
the bidder to make good his proposal, asked him, what security he would give him 
for it? Joseph very tacetiously replied, that he would give him the security of per- 
sons beyond all exception; and, when bid to name them, he named the king and 
queen to be bound to each other for the faithful performance of what he under- 
took: the king, laughing at the pleasantness of the answer, was so taken with 
it, that he trusted him upon his own word, without any other securities. Where- 
on Joseph, having borrowed five hundred talents at Alexandria, and satisfied 
the king as to his uncle's arrears, was admitted to the trust of being the king's 
receiver-general of all his revenues in the provinces above mentioned; and 
having received a guard of two thousand men, at his desire, for the supporting 
of him in the execution of his office, he immediately left Alexandria to enter 
on it. On his arrival at Askelon, and there demanding the king's duties, they 
not only refused pajrmcnt, but also affronted him with rude and opprobious lan- 
guage; whereon, having commanded his soldiers to take up twenty of the ring- 
leaders, he executed exemplary justice upon them, and sent their forfeited es- 
tates to the king, amounting to one thousand talents; and he having done the 
like at Scythopolis, another city in Palestine, where he was resisted in the same 
manner, the example which he made of these two places so terrified all the 
rest, that, after this, every where else the gates were opened to him, and all 
paid him the king's dues without any more refusal or opposition: of which he 
having given the king a full account, the prudence and steadiness of his con- 
duct met with such thorough approbation, that he continued in this office under 
Ptolemy Euei^tes, and Ptolemy Philopator, his son, twenty-two years, till 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the son of Philopator, lost those provinces to Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria, in the first year of his reign: for there I place the end of 
the twenty-two years which Joseph us assigns him for his continuance in this 
office, and not in the end of his life, as most others do. For the same Josephua 
tells us, that he was a young man when he first undertook it;* and, in another 
place, that he was very old when he sent Hyrcanus his son into Egypt,* which 
was some time before his death. But twenty-two years was too short a time 
horn being young to grow very old; for, supposing him to have been thirty 
when he first became tax-gatherer for the king of Egypt in Syria and Palestine, 
twenty-two more would make him but fifty-two; and he could not be said to be 
old at that age, and much less at any time before it. Ccele-Syria and Palestine 
had been afain restored to Ptdemy Epiphanes, on his manymg Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Antiochus the Great; and after that it was that Joseph, having been 
again restored to his office of tax-gatherer in those provinces, sent Hyrcanus 
into Egypt to congratulate the king on the birth of his eldest son, he being then 
too old, as Josephus tells us,^ to go himself. Allowing the twenty-two years of 
Joseph's office of tax-gatherer in Ccele-Syria and Palestine, for the king of Egypt, 
to end on Antiochus's taking those provinces from Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 

1 J<Mepbiii*« wnrdi •?«, that be then wm »•«? m** «f* •»"i» »*.««••». Antlq. lib. 19. c 4. 
8 Belnf biiidered, Mkb JowokM, fkom foing himMlf into EfypC on tbat ooetMon, «^ r V*«t ^ « ^T 
ifUioMtft. AMti4.IMd. \/ a Aiitiq.lib.ia.e.4. 
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that, on their being again restored to him, Joseph was again'resforeJ to his offices^ 
and died in it, about the beginning of the reign of Seleucus Philopator in Sjrria, 
this will solve all difficulties in the history which Josephus gives us of this 
matter. That his life could not end with these twent^two years hath been al- 
ready shown, for he was an old man before he died; and where then can the 
end of these twenty-two years of his office be better placed, than where ended 
in those provinces the authority of the king of Egypt; under which he held it? 
and this ending of these twenty-two years tells us where they did be^n; and 
that they could not begin sooner than where I have said, the age of Onias suffi- 
ciently proves, for the history of Josephus tells us,* it was when he was gro^n 
very olcl, which must determine us to the latter end of his life; and it was bat 
eight years before his death where I placed it They who put the beginning of 
these twenty-two years higher up, or end them with the end of Jeseph's life (as 
most chronologers do both,) can never make Josephus consistent with himself 
in that relation which he hath given us of this whole matter. 

Seleucus, having continued a prisoner in Parthia till this time,' there died of 
a fall from his horse, as he was riding abroad. Athenaeus tells us,' that Arsa- 
ces maintained him royally during his captivity; but that he released him (as 
some will have it,) doth not any where appear. Justin teUs us, that he died in 
the manner as I have related, being then in banishment,^ and having lost his 
kingdom; which can be understood no otherwise than of the banishment and 
loss of reigning which he sustained, by being held in captivity by this Parthian 
king, till he died in it. His wife was Laodice, the sister of Andromachus, one 
of the generals of his armies. By her he had two sons and a daughter; the 
sons were Seleucus and Antiochus; the daughter he married to Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, with whom he gave Phrygia to him in a dowry. 

Jliu 225. Ptolemy Euergetes 22.] — Seleucus, beiuj? the eldest of the sons,* 
succeeded him in the throne, and took the name of Ceraunus, t. e, the Thun- 
derer, a title which very little became him; for he was a very weak prince, in 
body, mind, and purse, and never did any thing worthy of that name. His 
reisn was very short, and his authority low, both in the army and the provinces; 
ana that he was supported in either, was owing to his kinsman Achseus, the son 
of Andromachus, his mother's brother,' who, being a wise and valiant man, 
regulated and guided his aflairs, as well as the shattered state his father left 
them in, would admit. As to Andromachus, he having been taken prisoner by 
Ptolemy in the wars which he had with Callinicus, was detained a prisoner at 
Alexandria during all this reign, and some part of the next; till at length the 
Rhodians, to gain favour with Achseus, got nim released, and sent him to him, 
while he reigned in Lesser Asia. 

Jhi, 224. Ptolemy Euergetes 23.] — Attains, king of Pergamus,' having pos- 
sessed himself of all Lesser Asia, from Mount Taurus to the Hellespont, Seleu- 
cus marched with an army against him, leaving Hermias, a Carian, his lieu- 
tenant in Syria, during his absence. Achseus his kinsman accompanied him 
in this expedition, and served him in it, as well as the circumstances of his 
aflairs would admit. 

•^n. 223. Ptolemy Euergetes 24.] — But money being wanting to pay the army, 
•nd the weakness of the king rendering him contemptible to the soldiers," Ni- 
canor and Apaturius, two of his chief commanders, conspired against him, 
while he lay in Phrygia, and, by poison, put an end to his life. But Achxus, 
being then in the army, revenged his death, by cutting off the traitorous authors 
of it, with all that Were concerned with them in the treason; and afterward 
nana^d the army^ith that prudence and resolution, that he not only kept all 
there in ordek*, buFalso prevented Attains from reaping any advantage from this 

1 Antiq. lib. 13. c. 4. 8 Juitin. lib. 37. c. 3. 3 Lib. 4. c 13. 
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•cddent, which otherwise might have ruined the whole interest of the Syrian 
empire in those parts. Seleucus dying without children, the army ofiered 
Acheus the crown:* and several of the provinces concurred with them herein. 
But he then generously refused it, though he was aAerward, in a less favourable 

d'uncture, forced to assume it in his own defence, having then no other way 
sft to secure himself against the designs which the ministers at court had con- 
trived for his ruin. At present, instead of taking it to himself, he carefully 
§ reserved it for the next lawful successors, Antiochus, the brother of the late 
eceased king, who was then a minor not exceeding the fifteenth year of his 
age. When Seleucus marched into Lesser Asia, he sent him to Babylonia to be 
there educated,*' and there he was at the time of Seleucus's death: from whence 
being sent for to Antioch,' he there ascended the throne aAcr his brother, and 
sat on it thirty-six years. By reason of the many great actions done by him, 
he had the surname of Magnus (i. e, the Great,) Achxus, the better to secure 
him in the succession, sent part of the army which followed Seleucus to him 
into Syria, under the command of Epigenes, one of the most experienced com- 
manders of the late king; the rest he retained with liim in the Lesser Asia, for 
the support of the Syrian interest in those parts. 

•^ 222. Ptolemy Euergetes 25.] — ^Antiochus,^ on the first settling of his king- 
dom, sent Molon and Alexander, two brothers, into the east, making the former 
eovemor of Media, and the other governor of Persia. All the provinces of 
Lesser Asia he committed to the charge of Achxus. Epigenes he made gene- 
ral of the forces which he kept about him, and retained Hermias the Canan to 
be Ins chief minister of state, in the same station which he held under his bro- 
ther. Achteus soon recovered all. that Attains had wrested from the Syrian em- 
pire,* and reduced him within the narrow limits of his own kingdom of Perga- 
mus. But Alexander and Molon,' despising the youth of the king, as soon as 
they were settled in the provinces which they were sent to govern, rebelled 
against him, and set up for themselves, each declaring himself sovereign of the 
countnr he had taken possession of. 

While these things were doing, there happened a very violent earthquake in 
the east, which made great devastations in tiiose parts especially in Caria and 
the island of Rhodes. In the latter it threw down not only the wails of the city 
of Rhodes,^ and their houses, but also the great colossus there erected in the 
mouth of their harbour, which was one of the seven wonders of the world. It 
was a prodigious statue of brass,® there erected to the sun, of seventy cubits, or 
a hundred and five feet in height, and every thing else of it was in proportion 
hereto. Demetrius Poliorcetes, having fpr a whole year besieged tlie city of 
Rhodes, without being able to take it, at length being wearied out with so long 
lying there, was content to make peace with them as I have already related in 
the eighth book of the first part of this history. On his departure thence, he 
left the Rhodians all his engines and other preparations of war, which he had 
there provided for the carrying on of that siege. These the Rhodians afterward 
sold for three hundred talents, with which money, adding other sums thereto, 
they erected this colossus. The artificer that made it was Chares of Lindus,* 
who was twelve years in completing the work: and sixty-six years after, it was 
thrown down by this earthqusike. It was begun, therefore, to be made in the 
year before Christ 300; it was finished in the year 288, and overthrown in the 
year 222. On this accident, the Rhodians'^ sent abroad ambassadors a begging 
to all the princes and states of the Grecian name or original, who, exaggerating 
their losses, procured vast sums for the repairing of them, especially irom the 
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kings of Eg3T)*» Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia, which above five times 
exceeded Uie value of their damages. And, when they had got the money, 
instead of setting up the colossus again (for which most of it was given,*) they 
pretended that an oracle from Delphos forbade it, and put the whole sum into 
their own pockets; whereby they very much enriched tliemselves. So this 
colossus lay where it fell, without being any more ereicted, tnd there was let 
lie eight hundred and ninety-four years; till at length, in the year of our Lord 
672,* Moawias, the sixth caliph or emperor of me Saracens, having taken 
Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jewish merchant, who loaded with it nine hundred 
camels; and, therefore, allowing eight hundred pounds weight to every camel's 
burden, the brass of this colossus, after the wauste of so many years by the rust 
and wear of the brass itself, and the purloinings and embezzlements of men, 
amounted to seven hundred and twen^ thousand pounds' weight 

Toward the end of this year died Ptolemy Euergetes,' king of Egypt, afler 
he had reigned over that kingdom twenty-five years. He was the last icing of 
that race that governed himself with any temper or virtue,* all that afler suc- 
ceeded being monsters of luxury and vice. After having made peace with 
Syria, he mostly applied himself to the enlarging of his dominions southward; 
and he extencfed them a great way down the Red Sea,* making himself 
master of all the coasts of it, both on the Arabian as well as the Ethiopian side, 
even down to the straits through which it dischai^th itself into the Southern 
Ocean. 

•^n. 221. PtoL Philopator 1.] — On his death, he was succeeded by Ptolemy 
Philopator his son,' a most profligate and vicious young prince.'' He was sup- 
posed to have made away with his father by poison;" and he had not been lone 
on the throne ere he added to that parricide the murder of his mother,' and of 
Magas his brothen and a little after followed the death of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, occasioned by the same measures of wickedness and barbarity. He 
having been vanquished and driven out of Greece by Antigonus,*^ king of Mace- 
don, ned to Ptolemy Euergetes, and was kindly received by him; but that king 
a little after dying, he had not that favour from his successor. However, being 
looked upon as a person of great wisdom and sagacity, Sosibius, who was Philo- 

Sator's chief minister of state, thought fit to communicate to him his mailer's 
esign of cutting off Magas, his brother, and to ask his advice about it; which 
Cleomenes, having dissuaded him from, and given some reasons for it which 
much displeased Sosibius, occasion was taken, from another matter, to cast him 
into prison: from whence havin? gotten loose, and gathered his friends and fol- 
lowers together, who came with him from Sparta, he took the advantage of 
Ptolemy's being absent from Alexandria, to call and excite the people to as- 
sume their liberty, and free themselves from the tyranny which they were then 
unden but not succeeding in this attempt, he slew himself in the streets of the 
city, as did also all the rpst that were with him. Plutarch, in his life of Cleo- 
menes, hath given us a full narative of this matter, and so also hath Polybius in 
the fifth book of his histonr. 

Antiochus taking the advantage of Euergetes' s death," and the succession of 
•0 voluptuous and profligate a prince after him, thought it a proper time for 
him to attempt the recovery of Syria; and Hermias, his prime minister, pressed 
lurd for his going in person to this war, contrary to the opinion of Epigenes, 
his general, who thougnt it chiefly concerned him to suppress the rebellion of 
Alexander and Molon in the east; and therefore advised him to march imme- 
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6iately in person with the main of his army for the subduing of those rebels, 
before they should eather greater streng^ in the revdted provinces ag^st him. 
But the opinion of Hermias takine place, Antiochus marched toward Ccele- 
Syria with one part of his army, and sent Zeno and Theodotus Hermiolius, two 
ot his generals, with the other to suppress the rebels, While he was on bis 
march toward Cceie-Syria, being arrived at Seleucia near Zeugma, there was 
brought thither to him Laodice, the daughter of Mithridates, king of Pontui^ 
to be his wife, which caused his stay for some time in that place to celebrate 
the nuptials. But the joy of his marriage was soon interrupted by ill news 
fipom the east: for his generals being there overpowered by the joint forces of 
Alexander and Mdlon,' were forced to retire and leave them masters of the 
field. Hereon Antiochus, inclining to the advice given by Epigenes, resolved 
to deaiat fhxn Jiis expi^ition in Coele-Syria, and march directly with all his 
forces into the east for the suppressing of this rebellion, before it should grow 
to any greater head. But Hermias persisting in his former opinion,' for the 
sake of some private views of his own which he had therein, overbore all oppo- 
sition to it, and prevailed with the king to send another general with more forces 
into the east, and proceed himself in his former intended expedition into Ccele- 
Syna. The general sent into the east was Xinaetas an Achsan, whose com- 
mission was to join the forces which were there before under the two former 
generals, and take upon him the chief command of the whole army. But he 
came off with worse success than those whom he succeeded^ for passing the 
Tigris,^ he was there drawn into a snare, and circumvented by a stratagem of 
the enemy's, and he, and all the forces that passed with him, were cut off and 
destroyed; whereon the rebels made themselves masters of the province of Baby- 
lonia, and almost all* Mesopotamia, without any opposition. In the interim,* 
Antiochus, proceeding in his expedition in Ccple-Syria, penetrated as far as the 
valley which lieth between the two ridges of mountains called Libanus and 
Antilibanus; but there he found the passes of those mountains so well fortified, 
and such resistance made in them by Theodotus, an iEtolian, who was there 
governor for Ptolemy, that he was forced to retreat without making any farther 
progress that way: and the ill news, which he had by this time received of the 
loss i)i Xinxtas and his army in the east, hastened his return; for now being 
fiilly convinced that he bad nothing else to do but to follow the advice which 
Epigenes had at first given him,' and march in person against the rebels, and 
all else about him being of the same opinion, he fully resolved on it; and Her- 
nias durst not say any more against it But to be revenged on Epigenes, for 
thwarting his designs herein, he did, by forged letters, fix a plot of treason upon 
him, and caused him to be cut off for it. In the interim Antiochus, though 
the year was now &i spent, passed the Euphrates, and having there joined his 
other forces, that he might be nearer at hand for action, the next spring he put 
his army into winter-quarters in those parts, and there waited the proper season 
fer the beginning of the war. 

jfn. $^. PioL PhUopator 2.] — And, as soon as that approached, he marched 
directly to the Tigris,^ and having passed that river, forced Molon to a battle, 
wherein he got such an entire victory over him, that the rebel, finding his cause 
absolutely lost, out of despair slew himself. Alexander was then absent in Per- 
sia; but Nicolas, another brother, escaping from the battle, brought him the ill 
news thither: whereon they slew first their mother, then their wives and chil- 
dren, and lastly themselves, that so they might avoid falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. And thus ended this rebellion Tas it is to be wished all 
rebellions might end,) in a most calamitous destruction of all that were con- 
cerned in it. 

After this victory, the remains of the conquered army submitted to the king,' 
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who, after a severe reprimand upon them for their rebellioif, received them to 
paxdon, and ordered them into Media, under the command of those whom he 
sent to regulate the afiairs of that province; and then returning to Seleucia on 
the Tigris, there continued, for some time, to give his orders for the resettling 
of his authority in the revolted provinces, and the reducing of all things again 
in them to their former order, which having effected by such proper instru- 
ments as he thought fit to employ herein, he marched against the Atropatians, 
a people inhabiting on the west of Media, in the countiy now called Georgia: 
Artabazes,* their king, being then a very old man, and grown decrepit with 
age, was so terrified on the approach of Antiochus with his victorious army, 
that he sent ambassadors to make his submission, and agreed to peace with him 
on his own terms. 

By this time Hermias, through his insolence and hau^ty conduct, growing 
intolerable to his master,' as well as to all else, Apollophanes, the kin^s physi- 
cian, who had at all times his ear on the occasions oi his health, took the ad- 
vantage of it to repreient unto him the danger he was in from this minister, 
telling him, that it was time for him to look to himself, and take care that he did 
not meet with the same fate as his brother did in Phiygia, and be cut off by those 
he most confided in; that it was manifest Hermias was laying designs for him- 
self; and that no time was any longer to be lost for the preventing of them. 
Antiochus, who had the same sentiments with his physician, but had hitherto 
suppressed them, out of diffidence to whom to communicate them, very gladly 
received the proposal, and immediately entered on measures for the ridding 
himself of this odious and danj?erous minister; and accordingly, as it had been 
concerted, having drawn off from the army to accompany him on a walking 
abroad to take the air, as was pretended, for his health, as soon as he had thus 
decoyed him, at a convenient distance from all that might give him any assist- 
ance, he ordered him to be cut off by those that attended him; which was 
much to the satisfaction of all the provinces of the Syrian empire: for he being 
a man of great cruelty, pride, and insolence, managed all things with severity 
and violence, bearing no contradiction to his sentiments, or opposition to any 
thing he would have done, or suffering any person or thing to stand in his way 
to what he intended; which drew on him a ffeneral odium every where. But 
no where was there a more signal instance of it, than at Apamea in Syria; for 
there they no sooner heard of his death, but they fell on his wife and children, 
whom he had left in that city, and stoned them all to death. 

After this Antiochus having thus successfully managed his affairs in the east, 
and settled all the provinces there under such governors as he thought he 
might best confide in,' he marched back into Syria, and there put his army into 
%rinter-quarters; and at Antioch spent the remaining part of the year in con- 
iulting with his ministers and the officers of his army, about the operations of 
Ae next year's war. 

For he had still two dangerous enterprises to undertake for the restoring of 
the Syrian empire; the first against Ptolemy, for the recovery of Syria, and the 
other against Achsus, who had made himself master of all Lesser Asia. For 
Ptolemy Euergetes having, in the beginning of the reign of Seleucus Callini- 
cus, seized all Syria, as hath been above related, a great part of it was still held 
by his successor the present Egyptian king; and Antiochus had reason to be 
very uneasv in having him so near a neighbour. And as to Achaeus, it hath 
been already related how he refused the crown, when offered him, on the death 
of Seleucus Ceraunus; and instead of putting it on his own head, faithfully pre- 
served it for Antiochus, the next rightful heir. Hereon Antiochus committed 
to him the government of all his provinces in Lesser Asia; which charge he 
having managed with that valour and wisdom of conduct, as to recover them all 
out of the hands of Attains king of Pcrgamus, who had in a manner made him- 
■clf absolute master of them, this success made him envied by the chief minister 
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and others vho had the kinfifs ear at court; and therefore, resdutioDit Keing 
taken to suppress him, forged letters were produced to prove him to have en- 
tertained traitorous designs for -the usurping of the crown, and to bold correa- 
pondence with Ptolemy, and to he in league with him for this purpose; which 
Achseus having notice of,* found he had no other way to secure himself against 
the mischievous machinations of those men, than by doing what he waa 
charged with. And therefore, being necessitated for his own defence to set up 
for himself, he assumed the crown, which he had before refused, and declarea 
himself king of Asia. So that Antiochus having these two dangerous wars upon 
his hands, which of these two he should first undertake, either that against 
Ptolemy for the recovery of Syria, or that against Achseus for the recovery of 
Lesser Asia, was the matter which wfa unc]er debate in the king's counciL 

Aiu 219. Ptolemy PkHopatcr 3.] — But, at length, upon full consideration, it 
being resolved first to reduce all that belonged to the Syrian empire on that 
side Mount Taurus,* before they marched ov«r it against Achseus, the opera- 
tions of the ensuing campaign were conceited and ordered accordingly. For 
the garrisons, which the Egyptians had in Syria, being the deepest thorn in 
their side, and which they were most sensible of, it was thought the best 
course to remove this first; and therefore, at present, only threatening letters 
were sent to Achseus, and the whole arm^ rendezvoused at Apamea, to carry 
the war into Csle-Syria. But, in a council there held before the march of the 
army from thence, ApoUophanes, the king's physician, having represented how 
preposterous a thing it was for him to pass into Coale-Sy ria, and leave Seleucia, 
a place so near his capital, in the enemy's hands behind him, he drew all over 
to him by the reason of the thing: for this city stood upon the same river with 
Antioch, at the distance only of fifleen miles below it, near the mouth of that 
river. On Ptolemy Euergetes having invaded Syria in the cause of Berenice 
his sister, which hath been above related, he seized this city; and a garrison 
of Egyptians having been then placed in it, they had held the place ever since, 
now mil twenty-seven years; which was not only a constant annoyance to the 
Antiochians, but also intercepted their communication with the sea, and spoiled 
all their trade that way: for Seleucia, lying near the mouth of the River 
Orontes, was the sea-port to Antioch; and they suffered much by being de- 
prived of it. All which being set forth by ApoUophanes, in his representation 
of this matter, it fully determined the king, and all his council, to follow the 
measures he proposed, and began the campaign with the sie^e of Seleucia; and 
accordingly tne whole army marched thither,' and invested that place; and 
having carried it by a general assault, drove the Egyptians thence. 

After this Antiochus hastened into Ccele-Syria,* being called thither by Theo- 
dotus, the ^tolian, Ptolemy's governor of that province, with offer of putting 
the whole country into his hands. It hath been already related, how valiantly 
he repulsed Antiochus in his last eruption into that country. But this was not 
enoueh to please those who governed at court; they expected more from him, 
which they imagined was in his power to have done, and therefore called him 
to Alexandria, to answer for it at the peril of his head. And although he was 
acquitted, on the hearing of his cause, and sent back to his government, yet he 
did not acquit them of the wrong they did him by this injurious accusation, but 
returned into Coele-Syria with such resentment and indignation, for this ill usage 
and aflront, that he resolved to be revenged for it. And, while he attended his 
cause at court, having observed in how vile and dissolute a manner all lived 
there, this augmented his indignation, he not being able to bear, with any pa- 
tience his being made obnoxious to so despicable a set of men; for nothing 
could be more lewd and abominable than the conduct of Philopator, during all 
the time of his reign; and his whole court was formed after his example. He 
is said to have poisoned his father; and he made this the more believed, that, 
after his decease, he openly and avowedly put to death Berenice his mother, 
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and Magas his only brotheR and then, thinking himself free from all control 
and tear of danger, he gave himself up to the vilest entertainments of lust, luxu- 
ry, and bestiahty, minding little else than the glutting of himself in all the 
pleasures which these most detestable vices could afford nim. His chief minis- 
ter was Sosibius,' a man bad enough to suit the service of such a master, and 
craHy enough to know and use all the means whereby best to secure his interest 
under him. But those that most governed him were Agathocles, Agathoclea 
his sister, and (Enanthe their mother.' The first was his pathic, the second his 
concubine, and the last his bawd, to serve in providing for the worst of his lusts. 
Agathoclea was at first a public woman and a common strumpet; but having 
engaged Philc^ator's afiection, she had an absolute ascendant over him all his 
life after, and his love to her was the foundation on which was built his favour 
to the other two. Theodotus, on his being at Alexandria, having observed all 
this, could not but abhor so vile a conduct, and being a gallant man, scorned to 
be any longer under it; and this, with his resentments for his ill usage, put upon 
him a resolution of seeking for a new master, that might be more worthy of his 
service. And therefore, on his return to his province, having seized Tyre and 
Ptolemais, he declared for King Antiochus, and sent him the message I have 
mentioned, to call him into those parts, and, on his arrival, delivered to him 
these two cities; whereby he put him in a fair way of becoming master of all 
the rest of that country. Nicolas, one of Ptolemy's generals in those parts. 




yet he would not join 
the interest of King Ptolemy, according to his first engagements to him; and 
Uierefore, as soon as Theodotus had seized Ptolmais, he besieged him in it; and 
on Antiochus marching thither to raise the siege, he seized the passes of Mount 
Libonus against him, and .defended them to the utmost; but being overborne by 
the superior power of Antiochus, he was forced to recede, and Antiochus had 
thereon Tyre and Ptolemais put into his hands by Theodotus; where havinc^ 
found great magazines of war which Ptolemy had in these two places prepared 
and laid up for his army, and also a fleet of forty sail of ships, he seized both 
for his service. The ships he delivered to Diognetus, his admiral, with orders 
to sail to Pelusium, purposing, at the same time, to march thither by land with 
aU his army, and invade l^gyjft But being informed, that at that time of the 
year the banks of the Nile used to be cut, and all the country laid under water, 
and that therefore in invading of that realm was then impracticable, he altered 
his purpose, and turned all his force for the reducing of the rest of Ccele-Syria; 
and having taken some places in it by surrender, and others by force, he at 
length made himself master of Damascus, the chief city of the province, having 
taken it by a stratagem,' with which he overreached Dinon, who had the com- 
mand of it for King Ptolemy. His last attempt in this campaign was upon 
Dora,^ a maritime town near Mount Carmel, called Dor,* in the holy scriptures; 
but the place being strongly situated, and well fortified and provided for by the 
care of Nicolas, he could make no impression upon it; and therefore was glad 
to accept of a proposal, which was there offered him, of making a truce with 
Ptolemy for four months; and thereon drawing off under the credit of it, he 
marched back to Seleucia on the Orontes, and there put his army into winter- 
quarters, leaving those places which he had taken in this year's war under the 
care and government ot Theodotus the iEtolian. 
During this truce,'ta treaty was set on foot between the two contending 

Erinces, but without any other design on either side than to gain time. Rolemy 
icked it to make preparation for the ensuing war and Antiochus to look after 
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Achsenfi; for he having now manifest designs of usurping Syria (nun him, as 
well as Lesser Asia, he wanted to be at home to provide against them. In this 
treaty, the chief point in debate was, to whom C^le-Syria, Phcenicia, Samaria, 
and Judea, did belong, by virtue of the partition that was made of Alexander's 
empire between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, after the death 
of Antigonus, slain in the battle of Ipsus. Rolemy claimed these provinces, 
as having been by that treaty assigned, as he said, to Ptolemy Soter, his great 
grandfather. On the other side, Antigonus alleged, that they had in that parti- 
tion been assigned to Seleucus Nicator, and therefore he claimed them to 
belong to him, as the heir and successor of that king in the Syrian empire. 

An. 218. PtoU PkUapator 4.] — While these pretences were alleged on both 
sides, and neither yielded to the other, the time of the truce wore out; and no- 
thing being efiected by the treaty,* both parties again provided for the war. 
Nicdas the iEtolian, having given sufficient proof of his valour and fidelity in 
his last year's service for King Ptolemy, was this year made his generalissimo 
for this war, and had the whole care of his interest in the contested provinces 
committed to his charge; and Peri^nes, his admiral, was sent with a fleet to 
carry on the war by sea. Nicolas, having rendezvoused his forces at Gaza, and 
being there furnished from Egypt with all necessary accoutrements and provi- 
sions for the war, marched directly from thence for Mount Libanus, and seized 
the str^dts which lay between that ridge of mountains and the sea, through 
which it was necessary for Antiochus to pass, resolving to expect liim there, 
and, by the advantge of the place, obstruct his farther progress that way. In 
the interim Antiochus was not idle; but having made all due preparations for 
the war, both by sea and land, committed his Beet to the cmnmana of Dic^ne- 
tus, his admiral, and then marched himself with his army by land. The fleets 
on both sides coasting the armies, as they marched by land, they all met at 
those straits where Nicolas had posted himself; and while Antiochus there as- 
saulted Nicolas by land, the fleets encountered at sea, and the battle was begun 
on both sides both by sea and land at the same time, and in sight of each other. 
At sea, the fight ended upon equal terms on both sides, neither party getting 
the better of the other. But at land, Antiochus having gotten the advantage, 
Nicolas was forced to retire to the Sidon, with the loss of four thousand of his 
men slain and taken; and thither also Perigenes followed him with the Egyptian 
fleet. Antiochus pursued them hither both by sea and land, with intention to 
besiege the place; but finding it too strongly provided with men, and all other 
necessaries to be easily taken, he thought not fit to sit down before it; but, 
having sent his fleet to Tyre, he marched with his army into Galilee, and, having 
taken Philoteria, on the north end of .the sea of Tiberias, and Scythopolis, or 
Bethsan, on the south end, he marched to Attabyrium, a city situated on Mount 
Tabor, the mountain afterward made famous by the transfiguration of our Sa- 
viour on it, and by a stratagem soon made himself master of the place; and, 
by taking these cities, having brought all Galilee under him, he marched over 
the River Jordan into the land of Gilead, and took possession of all that coun- 
try, which formerly had been the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, on that side of the river. Afler that he took 
Rabbah of the children of Aramon. Polybius calls it Rabbatamany (i. e, Rab- 
bath-Ammon.') I have shown before, how Ptolemy Philadelphus, having re- 
built this cit^, called it Philadelphia. It being strong and populous, it made a 
vigorous resistance against Antiochus and all his army; but at length he brought 
them to a surrender, by stopping their water-course. On his making himself 
master <rf this place, he forced all the neighbouring Arabs to submit to him. 
But, by this time, the year being far spent, he repassed the River Jordan, and 
haying placed Hippolochus and Kerseus (who lately revolted to him from King 
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Ptolemy) in the government of Samaria, with five thousand men, to keep that 
part of the country in quiet, he led back all the rest of his forces to Ptolemais, 
and there put them into winteirquarters. 

An. 217. Piol. Philopatcr SuJ^As iDon as the spring begun,* both parties 
again took the field. Ptolemy, having gotten together an army of seventv thou- 
sand foot, five thousand horse, and seventy-three elephants, entered them to 
rendezvous at Pelusium; vhere, putting himself at the head of them, as sooa 
as all was got ready for the march, he led them over the deserts that parted 
Cgypt and Palestine, and encamped at Raphia, a town lying between Rhino- 
corura and Graza: and there Antiochiis met him with an army little inferior to 
his; for he had sixty-two thousand foot, six thousand horse, and a hundred and 
two elephants; and there he encamped, first within ten furlongs, and afterward 
within ^\e of the enemy. While they lay thus near to each other, many bick- 
erings happened between parties, as they went out on each side, either ibr 
watering or forage, and many bold adventures were made by particular persons 
firom both armies. But that of Theodotus the ^tolian was the most remarka- 
ble: for, beinfi; well acquainted with the Egyptian usages,' as having long served 
Ptolemy, till he revolted from him to Antiochus, he took the advantage of a 
dusky evening, when his face could not be well discerned, to enter into the 
enemy's camp with two companions, and, being there taken for (me of them, 
went in Ptolemy's tent with design to have killed him, and with that one stroke 
to have put an end to the war. But not finding him there, he slew his chief 
physician instead of him, wounded two others, and then, amidst the hurry and 
tumult raised hereon, escaped safe back again into his own camp. At length 
both kings drew out all their forces for a decisive battle,' and both rode before 
the front of their respective armies, to excite and encourage their men for the 
fight Arsinoe, who was sister and wife to King Ptolemy, accompanied him in 
tms action, and not only exerted herself in the encouraging of the soldiers be- 
Ibre the fight, but also continued with her husband in the battle throughout all 
the heat and dangers of it The event of the battle was, Antiochus, command- 
ing the right wing, routed the opposite wing of the enemy; but, pursuing them 
too far, in the interim, the other wing of the enemy: 'having beaten his left 
wing, fell upon the main body, then left naked, and utterly broke them, before 
be could return to their assistance. An old officer of Antiochus's army, ob- 
serving which way the cloud of dust went, concluded from thence that the 
main body was routed, and showed it to the king. But although he immedi- 
ately returned, he came too late to recover this fault, finding all the rest of his 
army put to flight on his coming back to them. Hereon he was forced to re- 
treat, first to Raphia, and next to Gaza, with the loss of ten thousand of his 
men slain, and four thousand taken prisoners: ailer which, being no more able 
to make head against Ptolemy in those parts, he quitted them to the conqueror, 
and, having gaUiered together the remains of his broken forces, he returned 
with them to Antioch. This battle at Raphia was fought at the same time that 
Hannibal vanquished Flaminius, the Roman consul, at the lake of Thrasimenus, 
in Hetruria. 

On the retreat of Antiochus,^ the cities of Ccele-Syria and Palestine were at a 
strife which of them should first yield themselves again to Ptolemy: for having 
been long under the government of the Egyptians, they were in their affections 
inclined rather to their old masters than to Antiochus. It was only by force that 
they had submitted to the latten and therefore, that force being now removed, 
they returned again to their former bent, and Ptolemy's court was thronged with 
ambassadors from them to make their submissions, and offer presents unto him; 
among whom were ambassadors from the Jews, who were all kindly received. 
Ptolemy, having thus regained these provinces, made a progress through them; 
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and, among other cities which he yisited in this perambulation,* Jenualem mm 
one that had this fayour from him. On his anival thither, he took a view of the 
temple, and there offered up many sacrifices to the God of Israel, and made 
many oblations to the temple, and gave serend very valu^le donatives to it 
But, not being content to view it only from the outer court, beyond which it wa0 
not lawful for any gentile to pass, he would have pressed into the sanctuary it- 
self, and into the holy of hdies in the temple, where none but the high-priest 
only, once a year, on the great day of expiation, was to enter. This made a 
great uproar all over the city. The high-priest informed him of the sacredness 
of the place, and the law of God which forbade his entrance thither. And the 
priests and Levites gathered together to hinder it, and aU the people to depre- 
cate it; and great lamentation was made every where among them on the ap- 
prehension of the great profanatiim which would hereby be ofrered to their holy 
temple, and all hands were lifted up unto God in prayer to avert it But the 
king, the more he was opposed, growing the more intent to have his will in this 
matter, pressed into the mner court: but, as he was passing farther to go into th^ 
temple itself, he was smitten frx)m God with such a terror and confusion of mind, 
that he was carried out of the place in a manner half dead. On this he departed 
from Jerusalem, filled with great wrath against the whole nation of the Jews, for 
that which ha{^ned to him in that place, and venting many threatenings against 
them for it / 

The hieh-priest who withstood Ptolemy in this attempt upon the temple was 
Simon,' me son of Onias, the second of that name: for, his father dying towards 
the end of the former year, he succeeded him in his office; and this was the first 
year of his pontificate: and it was well that a wiser man was then in that office 
when this difficulty happened; for, during the whole time of Onias's ministra- 
tion, all the affairs of the Jews were, both in church and state, very negli^ntiy 
and supinely managed; for he being a very weak man, and withal exceedingly 
covetous, minded fittie else but how to heap up money. The Samaritans,' ob- 
serving this, took the advantage of it to be very vexatious to the Jews, and, out 
of their old enmity to them, did them many and great damages, plundering 
and rava^ng their country, and carrying many of the inhabitants into captivity, 
and selkng them for slaves; and this they had in some measure practised 
ever since the contention arose between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator 
about the proyinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, screening themselves some- 
times under the one side, and sometimes under the other, according as they 
found they might be the most vexatious to the Jews; and, during all the time 
that this war lasted, the Jews suffered very much by it from both parties, as did 
all the rest of the inhabitants of Palestine: for Palestine, of which Judea was a 
part, bein^ one of the countries in contest, while these two potent princes thus 
strove for it, it happened to those that dwelt in it (as usually it doth to all others 
in this case,) that they were ground between both; for, as sometimes the one 
side, and sometimes the other, were masters of the country, they were sure to 
be harassed by each in their turns: and this continued to be their case as long 
as that contest lasted, and they suffered exceedingly by it 

Antiochus, as soon as he was returned to AntiocTi,^ sent ambassadors to Ptolemy 
to wave fi3r peace. That which induced him to this was, he mistrusted the 
fidelity of his own people, finding, on his return, both his interest and his au- 
thori^ much sunk by nis late misfortune at Raphia: and another reason for it 
was, it was time for him to look after Achxus; for he having, by his victories 
over Attalus, made himself absolute master of all Lesser Asia, should he be let alone 
to settle his authority there, Antiochus well saw it would not be long ere he 
must expect him in Syria, there to push for the whole empire: to prevent this, 
he thought it his best course to make peace with Ptolemy, lest, havmg two such 
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powerful enemies, one- mk each hand of him, to deal with at the same time, he 
should be crushed between them; and Iherefoie he empowered his ambassadors 
to yield to Ptolemy all those provinces which were in contest between them, 
tittt is, all C<Ble-Syria and Palestine. I have before Ihown that C<Ble-Sjria 
contained that part of Syria that lay between the mountains Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus; and Palestine, all that country which was'formeriy the inheritance of 
the children of Israel, and that the maritime parts of both were what the Crieeks 
called Phoenicia. All this Antiochut was willing to part with to the king of 
Egypt, for the obtaining of peace with him in the present juncture, choosing ra- 
ther to quit his claim to all these countries, than for the sake of them to run the 
risk of losing all the rest And accordingly a truce being agreed on for a year, 
before that was ei^iied, a peace was made upon the terms proposed: and hereby 
Antiochus was left wholly at leisure to attend the recovery of Lesser Asia, and 
the suppressing of Achaeus, which was a matter of much, ereater moment unto 
him at this time; and Ptolemy, that he might be again fulhr at liberty to follow 
his voluptuous enjoyments, was as fond of being rid of this war as the other. 
And therefore, as soon as the truce was concluded, after having tarried three 
months in those provinces to settle his affairs in them, he committed the chief 
command over them to Andromachus of Airoendus, ^d returned again to Alex- 
andria and, on his arrival thither, immersed himself jgain deeper than ever in 
all the beastly pleasures of his former life; and, that he might not be interrupted 
in his enjoyment of them, he sent Sosibius, his chief mmister, to Antioch, to 
. turn the truce into a peace, which was accordingly done on the terms I have 
mentioned. And thus Ptolemy, for the sake of his lusts, contenting himself with 
the recovery of the provinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, made no other ad- 
vantage of his victory at Raphia: but this did not content his people, who ex- 
pected much more from it. It is certain, had he pursued that blow, he might 
have deprived Antiochus not only of Palestine and Ccele-Syria, but of all the 
rest of his empire; and this was what the Egyptians would have had done, and 
were vety angry when they found themselves disappointed of it by so disadvan- 
tageous a peace. The discontent which followed herefrom gave rise to those 
disorders in Egjrpt, which soon after broke out into a rebellion; and thus Ptolemy, 
by avoiding a war abroad, caused one at honle in his own kingdom. 

^n. 2 J 6. Ptol. Philopator 6.] — Ptolemy, on his return to Alexandria, carry- 
ing thither with him his anger against the Jews for their obstructing his en- 
trance into their temple at JerusSem, resolved to be reTenged for it on all of 
that nation who were then at Alexandria. And therefore he published a de- 
cree,' and caused it to be engraven on a pillar erected at the gates of his pa- 
lace, whereby he forbade all to enter thither that did not sacrifice to the gods 
which he worshipped; whereby he excluded the Jews from all access to him, 
either for the suing to him for justice, or the obtaining of his protection, in what 
case soever they should stand in need of it And whereas the inhabitants of 
Alexandria were of three ranks^' 1st, The Macedonians, who were the original 
founders of the city, and had the first right in it; 2dly, The mercenary soldiers, 
who came thither to serve in the army; and, 3dly, Ine native Egyptians; and, 
by die favour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy ^ster, the Jews were en- 
rolled among the first cank,* and had all the privileges of original Macedonians 
confered on them, Philopator resolved to deprive them of this righ^, and there- 
fore, by another decree,^ ordered that all of the Jewish nation that lived in 
Alexandria should be degraded from the first rank, of which they had hitherto 
always been from the first founding of the city, and" be enrolled in the third 
rank, among the common people of Erypt; and that all of them should come 
thus to be enrolled, and,' it the time of their enrohnent, have the mark of an 
-ivy leaf,* the badge of. hii god Bacchus, by » hot inm impremd ui>on them; 
Mid Uiat all diose who should refuse to be thus enroDed, and itigmatized with 
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the said mark, should be made slaves; and that, if any of them should stand 
out against this decree, he shoold be put to death. He would have them 
marked with the bad^e of his god Bacchus, not only in that, by his drunken* 
ness, he had made himself a ereat devotee of his, but most especially in thii 
the Ptolemies of Egypt pretencbd to derive their pedi^e from him, and there- 
£>re he himself was marked with this badge; ^ for which reason they gave him 
the nickname of Gallus,* because the priests called Galli were so marked. So 
saith the author of the Greek Etymdogicon: his words are,' " Ptolemy Philo- 
pator was called Grallus, because he was stigmatized or marked with the leaf of 
an ivy, in the same manner as the priests called Galli; for in all the Bacchanal 
solemnities they were crowned with ivy." But that he might not seem an 
enemy to ail of that nation, he ordained, that as many of them as would be ini- 
tiated into the heathen religion, and sacrifice unto his gods, should retain their 
former privileges, and remain still in the same rank, which they were of be- 
fore. But, of the many thousands of the Jewish race which then dwelt at 
Alexandria, there were found only three hundred who accepted of this condi- 
tion, and forsook their God to gain the favour of their king. The rest stood all 
firm to their religion, rather choosing to suffer any thing than depart in the 
least from it; and those of them that had riches freely parted with them to the 
king's officers, to get themselves excused from being thus enrolled and stigma- 
tized; but others were forced to submit hereto. But all of them so abhorred 
those that apostatized from their God, to please the king on this occasion, that 
they thenceforth excluded them from all manner of communication with them, 
none of them vouchsafing after that to converse, or, on any occasion whatso- 
ever, to have any more to do with such impious wretches: which being inter- 
preted as done by them in opposition to the king's authority, this so enraged 
nim against them,^ that he took a resolution of destroying them all; that is, not 
only those Jews that were of Alexandria, but all the other of that nation, wher^ 
soever they lived, within his dominions, purposing first to begin with those of 
Eg3rpt, and then to proceed, in the next place, against the inhabitants of Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, and extirpate the whole nation. And therefore, in the fint 
place, he sent out his orders to command that all the Jews, who lived any where 
m Egypt, should be brought in chains to Alexandria; and having them accord- 
ingly thus brought thither,^ he shut them up in the Hippodrome (a large place 
without the city, where the people used to assemble to see horse-races, and 
other shows,) purposing there to expose them for a spectacle to be destroyed by 
his elephants. But when they were all met,' at the day appointed, to see the 
sight, and the elephants were brought forth ready prepared for the execution, 
they were disappointed of the show for that day by the king's absence; for, 
being late up the night before at a drunken carousal, he slept so long the next 
day, that the time for the show was over before he awoke, whereon it was put 
off to the next day following; and then the same cause made another disap- 
pointment: for another such fit of drunkenness had so drowned his thoughts, 
that, when called up the next morning then to see the show, he remembered 
nothinfi^ of it, but thought those out of their wits who spoke to him of it; which 
caused that the ihow was put off again to the third day. All this while the 
Jews continuing shut up in the Hippodrome, ceased not, with lifted up hands 
and voices, to pray unto God for their deliverance, which he accordingly vouch- 
safed unto them; for, on the third day, when the king was present, and the 
elephants were brought forth, and made drunk with wine mingled with frank- 
incense (as they had been the two days before,) that they might with the more 
rage execute what was intended upon those people, and were accordingly let 
loose upon them, instead of falling upon the Jews,- they turned their rage all 
upon thoae who 'came to see the uiow, and destroyed great numbers of them; 
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and bendeg, several appeartuices were seen in the air, which much frighted iht 
king and alt the spectators. All which maoifesting the interposal of a divina 
power io the proteclion of those people, Philopator durst nol any longer prose- 
cute his rage against them, but ordered them to be all again set free; and fear- 
ing the divine vengeance upon him in their behalf, for the appeasing and divert- 
ing of it, lie restored them to all their pnrileges, rescinding and revoking all ^ 
hia decrees which be iiad published against them: utd he added over and above 
many gifU and favoun unto Ihem; among which one was, that he gave them 
liberty to put to death Jl those Jews who bad apostatized "iroin their religion; 
which they accordingly executed, not sparing a man of them. Josephus gives 
us no account, in his Antiquities, of all this matter; but thei'e is mention of it 
in his second book against ApioO' But it is to be observed, that we have this 
only in the Latin edition of RuSnus: for the Greek te.vt is tliere wanting; Hid 
also there this wliole matter is said to be transacted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Physcon, many years after the time where I have here placed it, according to 
the third book of the Maccabees; for there the whole history of this persecution, 
and the deliverance of the Jews from it, is at large related, if being the whole • 
subject of that book; and therein it is said to have been all transacted in the 
teign of Ptolemy Philopator, immediately on his return from Syria, after the 
victory obtained by him at the battle of Raphia; and when that battle was fought, 
Polybius and other authors have told us. 

The name of Maccabees was first given to Judas and his brethren, for the 3 
reason which will be hereafter mentioned; and, therefore, the first book and 
the second book which give ua an account of their actions, are called the Gnt 
book and the second book of the Maccabees. But, because they were sulTerets 
in the cause of their religioB, hence others, who were Eke sufferers in the same 
cause, and by their sufferings bore witness to the truth, were in after-tinnes call- 
ed also Macfiabees by the Jews. And for this retiaon it is that Josephus, having 
written apart by itself the history of those who suffered martyrdom under the 

Eerseculion of Antiochus Epiphanes, gives it the tide of the Maccabees; and, 
it the same reason, this history of the persecutidn of Ptolemy Philopator 
against the Jews in Egypt, and their sufferings under it. is called the third 
book of RIaccabeea, although, as to the subject-matter of it, it ought to be called 
the first book; for the things which it relates were first in order of lime, as be- 
ing transacted before ever those Maccabeee, of whom we have the history in 
the first and second books of the Maccabees, were at all in being. But this 
book, being of less aulliotity and repute than the other two, it hath, for this 
reason, been reckoned after them, according to the order of dignity, though it 
is before them in (he order of time. It seems to have been written by some 
Alexandrian Jew, in the Greek language, not long after (he time of Siracides. 
What is related in the beginning of it, concerning the exploit of Theodotits, 
the battle of Raphia, and Arsinoe's accompanying her husband in it, is mani* 
festly taken from Polybius; and, therefore, it must have been written after the 
publication of that hlutory. It is extant in Syriac; but the author of that ver- 
sion seems not well to have understood the Greek original; for, in some places, 
he varies from it through manifest ignorance of the Greek language. It b in 
most of the ancient manuscript copies of the Greek Septuagint; as particularly 
tt is in the Alexandrian manuscript, in the king's library at St. James's, and ip 
the Vatican manuscripts at Rome, which are two of the ancientest manuscripts 
of the Septuagint now in being; but was never inserted into the Vulgar Latin 
version of the Bible, or is it to be found in any manuscript of it. And that 
version being only in use through the whole western church till the Reforma- 
tion, the first translations which we have of the Bible into English were made 
from thence; and, for that reason, none of those having the third book of Mac- 
cabees among the apocryphal books, it hath never since been added, though it 
deaervcs a place there much better than some parts of the second book of Mac- 
cabees: for though it comes to us in a romantic dress, with some enlargements 
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i&d •mbelUshznents of a Jewish invention, yet it if not to be doubted but the 
ground-work of it ii true; and that there really was such a persecution raised 
«i;ainst the Jews of Aiezandria by Ptolemy rhilopator as that book idateii 
were are accounts of other persecutions' they there underwent, altogether as 
bad, which no one doubts of. The first authentic mention we have <tf this 
book is in Eusebius's Chzonicon.' It is also named with the other two booka 
of the Maccabees in the eighty-fifth of the apostolic canons. But when that 
canon was added is uncertain^ Some manuscript Greek Bibles hare not only 
this third book of the Maccabees, but also Josephus'a history of the martyrii 
that suffered under Anliochus.£piphanes,' inserted after it by the name of thp 
fourth book of the Maccabees. 

In the interim Antiodius, after the peace made with Ptolemy, turning all hifl 
thoughts to the making of war against Achsus, and having made great prep** 
rations for it,^ marched over Mount Taurus into Lesser Asia for the suppiqai* 
ing of him; where, having joined himself in league with Attains, king of Fer« 
ffamus, by virtue of this conjunction he so distressed Acheus, that he drove 
him out of the field, and shut him up in Sardis, and thereon sitting down before 
that place, he besieoed him in it with his whole annv. 

Jin. 215. PtoL Pmopaior 7.}— Achsus* there held out above a year against 
him. In the interim many sallies were made, and many skirmishes wciiv 
ibught under the walls; till, at length, in the second year of the siege, by the 
cralt of Idgoras, one df Antiochus's commanders, the city was taken; whneoii 
Achseus retreated into the castle, and there defended himself for some timoi 
till at last he was, by the treacherous contrivance of two ciafty Cretans, de* 
livered into the haxios of Antiochus. The manner of it was thus:* Ptolemy 
Philopator, having entered into a strict alliance with Achieus, was much con* 
cemed on his hearing of his being so closely shut up in the castle of Sardisi 
and therefore committed it to the care of his chief minister Sosibius, by any 
means possible, to get him out of this danger. There being at that time in 
Ptolemy's court a crafty Cretan called Bdis, who had long resided there. Sod-* 
bins consulted with him about this matter, and asked his advice for the finding 
out of proper means for the accomplishing of what his master desired. Bolw 
asking time to consider of it, at the next conference undertook the matter, and 
communicated to him the way which he thought of whereby to accomplish it; 
for he told him that he had an intimate fnend, who was also a near relation of 
his, called Cambylus, that was captain of the Cretan mercenaries in Antiochus** 
army, and had then the keeping of a fortress behind the castle at Sazdis: that 
him he would deal with to permit Achsus to make his escape that way. Sod* 
bins approving of the project, forthwith sent Bolis to Sardis to put it m execu- 
tion, and eave him ten talents to bear him through in it Bolis having com* 
municated the matter to Cambylus, they, like two crafty knaves,' consulted 
together how to make the most of it, agreed to discover the whole to AntiochuK 
and, on his promise of a suitable reward to turn the plot for the betraying of 
Achsus into his hands, and then divide that reward, and also the ten talents 
which Bolis had from Sosibius between them. Antiochus, on his receiving of 
this proposal, was much pleased with it, and promised rewards large enoum to 
encourage the undertakers to eo on with the plot. Bolis, by the means of CanH 
bylus, having got into the castle, and by virtue of his credentials from Sosibius, 
and other friends, gained full credit with the unfortunate prince; so that he was 
hereby induced to put himself into the hands of these two false Cretans: theyi 
as soon §s they had gotten him out of the castle, seized his person and deli veer- 
ed him to Antiochus; who having caused him forthwith to be beheaded, did 
thereby put an end to the Asian wan for as soon as the death of Achsus was 
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known, they that were in the castle forthwith surrendered; and soon after, a8 
the other places through the Asian provinces did the same: and therefore An- 
tiochus, having received them all again under his obedience, left such governors 
over them as he might best confide in, and then returned again to Antioch. 

Jjn* 213. Ptol, PkUcpaior 9.] — About this time the discontents of the Egyp- 
tians against Philopator, which I have above mentioned, broke out into a avil 
war. Polybius* tells us, that there was such a war, but neither he nor anj other 
author gives us any account of the event of it But Philopator still retaining 
his royal dignity and power, without any diminution of either, this sufficiently 
proves that he mastered this difficulty. Which side the Jews ^who now made a 
considerable part of the bulk of the people of Egypt) took m this war is not 
•aid; but it seems most likely that they were of that party which came by the 
worst: for Eusebius* tells us, that about this time forty thousand of them were 
cut off and destroyed. 

•^i, 212. PtoL Philopator 10.]— ^Antiochus, having settled his afiain in Lesser 
Asia,' made an expedition into the east for the reducmg of those provinces which 
had revolted from the Syrian empire; and the Parthians having lately seized 
Media, his first attempt was upon that province. There reisned at that time over 
the Parthians, Arsaces, the son of that Arsacet who first founded the Partliian 
empire. He, taking the advantage of Antiochus's being otherwise engaged in his 
wars with Rolemy and Achseus, had entered Media, and made himself master 
of thit C(^ntry, and added it to his former dominions. On Antiochus's approach 
that way, he endeavoured to hinder his passage, by stopping up all the wells in 
the deserts through which he was to march, no army being able there to be sub- 
sisted without them. But Antiochus, being aware of the design, sent a party of 
horse before him to secure those wells; who having driven away the party that 
was sent to destroy themj Antiochus safely passed those deserts, with all his 
army, and entering Media, drove Arsaces thence: and having recovered all that 
country, spent the remainder of the year in settlinj^ of it agam in its former or- 
der under his dominion, and in providing for the farther operations of the war. 

•^n. 21 1. PtoL Philopator 1 1.] — Early the next spring^ he marched into Pu^ 
ihia; and there having obtained the same success as in Media, Arsaces was 
forced to retreat into Hyrcania, where, thinking to secure himself behind the 
mountains which parted that country from Parthia, he placed guards in all the 
passes through which the Syrian army was to march, hoping thereby to obstruct 
their fiirther progress that way. 

•^n. 210. PtoL Philopator 12.] — But Antiochus, as soon as the season would 
edmit, took the field to drive them thence; and by dividing his army into several 
parties,* and assaulting those guards all at the same time in their several stations, 
he soon made himselfmaster of all those passes, and therefore marching securely 
through them over those mountains, he descended from them with all his army 
into the country of Hyrcania, and there kid siege to Sjrringis, the capital of the 
province; and after some time having, by undermining the walls, made a*great 
breach in them, he took the place by storm, and all the inhabitants surrendered 
themselves to his mercy. In the interim Arsaces was not idle; but all the way 
SB he retreated, having gathered forces, at length made up an army of one hun- 
dred thousand foot/ and twenty thousand horse, with which being strong enough 
to face the enemy, he made a stand against him, and with great valour opposed 
hu farther progress, which drew out the war into a great length. But after many 
conflicts that happened between the two armies, no farther advantage being 
gained on the part of Antiochus, he found it would be no easy matter for him to 
▼anquish so valiant an enem^, and wholly dispossess him of the provinces which 
he had been so long settled in. 

^n. 208. PtoL Philopator 14. 1 — And therefore he became inclined to hearken 
to terms of accommodation for the ending of so troublesome a wan^ and acoor- 
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dingly a treaty being set on foot, it was agreed that Arsaces should hold Pftrthia 
and Hyrcania, on the terms of becoming a confederate of Antiochus's, and as- 
sisting him in his wars for the recoveiy of other provinces which had reTolled 
from him. 

j^. 207. PM. PhUcpaior 15.] — Antiochus having thus made peace with Ai^ 
saces/ carried the war in the next place ajgainst £uthydemu8 kmg of Bactria. 
It hath been above related how Theoditus first usurped Bactria fh)m the empire 
of the Syrian kings, and left it to his son of the same name. Him Euthy* 
demus having vanquished and driven out reigned in his stead; and being a veiy 
valiant and wise prince, he maintained a long war against Antiochus in defence 
of the country which he had made himself master of, and eveiy where made 
good his ground against him; so that Antiochus only wasted his army in thii 
country, without gaining any advantage by it 

In the interim Philopator went on in his old course of life, giving himself 
wholly up to his lusts and voluptuous delights. Agathoclea, his concubine, and 
Agathocles, her brother, who was his catamite, governed him absolutely. Drink- 
ing, gaming, and lasciviousness, were the whole employments of his life. Sosi- 
bius, being an old crafly minister, who had now served in the court under three 
kings, did, as far as the favourites would permit, manage the aflairs of the state, 
in which, by his long experience, he was thoroughly versed, but was wicked 
enough to serve such a king and such his favourites in all their vilest purposes. 
While thines were thus managed,' Arsinoe, who was sister and wife to Philopa^ 
tor, was iitUe regarded, which she, not having patience enough to bear, spared 
neither her complaints nor her clamours on all occasions; which much offending 
the Icing, and also the whore and the catamite who governed him, orders were 
eiven to Sosibius to put her to death, which he accordindy executed by the 
hands of one Philammon, whom he employed for the eftecting of this cruel 
and barbarous murder. Justin' calls her Eurydice, and Livy,^ Cleopatra; but ac' 
cording to Polybius, who writeth with the most exactness of these matters, her 
name was Arsinoe. 

^ru 206. Ptai. PkUopator 16.] — These things* very much displeasing the peo- 
ple, they forced Sosobius, during the life-time of tlie king, to quit his otfice of 
chief minister, and called to it Tlepolemus, a young nobleman of great note in 
the army for Ids valour and military prowess and skill; and, by a general vote 
in the grand council, appointed him to succeed therein. And accordingly Sou- 
bias resigned to him the king's signet, which was the badge of his office; and, 
by virtue hereof, Tlepolemus managed all the public atiairs of the kingdom dur- 
ing the remainder of the king's hfe; but in that short time he abundantly 
showed, that he was no way equal to the charge he undertook, having neither 
the experience, craft, nor application of his predecessor to quahfy him for it. 

In the meanwhile Antiochus carried on the war against Euthydemus in Bactria; 
but, after his utmost efforts for the dispossessing him of that country,' finding that 
he made but little progress herein, by reason of the valour and vigilancy of those 
he had to deal with, he grew weary of the war, and therefore admitted ambas- 
sadors from Euthydemus to treat of an accommodation. By them Euthydemus 
complained of the injustice of the war which Antiochus had made against him, 
telling him that he was not of those who had revolted from him, and that there- 
fore he had not on this account any right of war against him; that the revolt of 
the Bactrians from the Syrian empire had been made under the leading of others 
before his time; that he was possessed of that country by having vanquished and 
driven out the descendants of those revolters, and held it as a Just price of his 
victory over them. He farther ordered it to be suggested to Antiochus, that the 
Scythians, taking the advantage of the war in which they were now wasting each 
other, were preparing a great army to invade Bactria; and that therefore, if they 
continued any longer their contention about it, a fair opportunity would be given 
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those baibariaoifl to take it fiom txytfa. This conrideraticHi, added to the denre 
which Antiochus hefoe had to get rid of ftna tedious and troublesome war, 
Vrought him to agree to such terms as produced a peace; for the confirming and 
ratifying of which, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochus, who took such 
Wkmf to the young man, that he gave him one of his dau^ters in marriage, and 
hr his sake allowed the fether to take the title and style of king of Bactria. And 
flben, having received from him all his elephants (which was one of the terms 
of the peace,) he marched over. Mount Caucasus into India; where having re- 
newed his league with Si^hagasenus, the king of that country, and received so 
many elephants torn him, as, when added to those which he had from Euthy- 
demus, made up their number to a hundred and fiffy, he marched from thence 
to Arachosia, and from that country into Drangiana and from thence into Car- 
mania, settling, as he went, all those countries in due order under his obedience. 

•/?n. 205. MoL PkUopator 17.] — Afrer having wintered in Carmania,* he re- 
turned through Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, again unto Antioch, after 
having been seven years absent from thence on this expedition. By the bold- 
ness of his attempts, and the wisdom of his conduct through this whc^e war, he 
gained the reputation of a very wise and valiant prince; which made his name 
terrible through all Europe as well as Asia; and thereby he kept all the provinces 
of his empire in thorough subjection to him: and thus far his actions might well 
have deserved the name of the Great, which was given unto him, and he might 
have carried it with full fl^ory atid honour to his grave, but that he unfortunately 
engaged in a war with the Komans. Being blown up with vanity and conceit 
on the reputation he had gained, he thooght none could now stand before him, 
and this made him project the conquest of Greece and Italy; but filling in the 
attempt, he fell low by the ill success of it; and afterward concluded his reign 
in a veiy unfortunate and dishonourable death, as will be hereafter related. 

Jin. 204. PtoL Ep^phanes 1.] — He had not been long returned to Antioch, ere 
he had an account of the death oi Ptolemy Philopator, king of Eeypt This 
prince' having worn out a very strong body by his mtemperance and debauche- 
ries, ended his life, as it usually happens to others ill this case, before he had 
lived out half its course. He was very littie above twenty when he first came 
to the throne, and he sat on it only seventeen years. After him succeeded 
Ptolemy Epiphanes,' his son, a child of five years old. None but Agathocles, 
Agathoclea, and their creatures, being about him at the time cf his death,^ they 
concealed it as lone as they could, and, in the interim, |>lundered the palace cir 
all the treasure and riches there left by the deceased king that they could lay 
their hands upon; and, at the same time, were firaming projects for their con- 
tinuing in the same power which they had under the deceased king, by usurp- 
ing the regency during the minority of his sucoesson and, vainly imagining 
that they could carry this point, if Tlepolemus were out of tiie way, they laid 
a plot to have him cut off, and therefore, when the king's death was known,* 
they called together the Macedonians to a general council:* and, when they 
were met, Agathocles and Agathoclea came out to them; and Agathocles, having 
the young king in his arms, after much weeping, spoke to them. The effect 
of this speech was to implore their protection for the young kine, whom, he 
said, his father at his death had delivered (pointing at Agathoclea) into her 
hands; and that at the same time he had recommended him to the fidelity of 
his Macedonian subjects; and therefore he implored their aid and assistance 
against Tlepolemus, of whom, he told them, he had certain information that he 
was prepanng to seize the crown: and then he would have produced several 
witnesses, whom he had then present, to prove his charge. He foolishly hoped, 
by this weak artifice, to have stirred up the Macedonians to cut him ofi) and 
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then to have established himself, upon his death, in the regenqf. But the feUy 
of this contrivance being easily seen through, it at first provoked the lauriiteTi 
and afterward the rage, of all that heard it; and the ruin of him and his sister, 
and all their creatures, followed immediately after. For, on this occasion, all 
their misdemeanors being called to remembrance, all the peq[>le of Alexandria 
arose in a general uproar against them. And therefore, having first taken frooi 
them the young king, and placed him on the throne in the public hippodram^ 
they there brought before him, first Agathocles, and next Agathoclea, aiM 
CEnanthe, their mother, and caused them there, as by the king's order, to be al 
put to death in his presence; and then proceeded in the same manner agunil 
the sisters and kindred of Agathocles and Agathoclea, and all other their creik 
lures, till they had cut them all off. And such reckonings wicked favouritea 
are often brought to, when deprived of that power whereby they have abused 
the people. The power alone in this case is apt enough to create envy, but it 
much more so when env^Aayed for unjust and wicked purposes: the only method 
to make any one safe in such stations, is to do nothing else in them but what 
diall be in aU times justifiable. About three days berore this uproar happened, 
Philammcm,* who had been employed in the murderinfi^ of Arsinoe, being come 
from Gyrene to Alexandria, the ladies who had been of her attendance hearing 
of it, took the advantage of this disorder to revenge on him the death of their 
mistress: for, breaking in his house, they fell upon him with stones and clubs, 
till they had beaten mm to death; a punishment which he well deserved, by 
beconung the instrument of so wicked an act After this, the guardianship of 
the young king was for the present committed to the charge of Sosibius, the 
son of that Sosibius who haclbeen the ruling minister of the court during the 
three last reigns. Whether he were then living or no is not said; it is certain 
he lived to a veiy great age; his continuance for above sixty years in the min- 
istry is a Buj£cient mstance of it; and for this reason he was called* ii»Kuxf*»H, 
i. e. the long koer. And, no doubt, by the Sosibius who is said in the history 
of Aristeas to be one of the chief promoters of the Greek version of the He- 
brew scriptores, caDed fhe Septuagint, is meant none other than this Sosibius 
by the writer of that apociyphal lKx>k. But whether he were brought so eariy 
upon the stage, the distance of the time gives us reason to doubt For we have 
placed the making of that version in the year 277, which was seventy-one yean 
Defi:^ the time that he left the ministry. He was as crafty and as wicked a 
minister as ever governed the public anairs of any kingdom,* not caring how 
wicked and vile any means were, so that they conduced to the effecting of the 
end he pn^tosed, which is exactly that scheme of politics which Machiavel hath 
since, with a bare face, recommended to the worid, and so many in our time 
have practised after him. But that which is most remarkable in this old Egyp- 
tian politician is, that he continued so long in prosperity, and was permitted at 
last so easily to retire, which hath scarce ever happened to any other that has 
acted by his principles. 

•^ x09. PtoL ^nphoMS 2.^-Antiochu8, king of Syria, and Philip, king of 
Macedon, thanking to serve themselves of the advantage they had by the death 
of Fhilopator, and the succession of an infant king after him,^ entered into a 
league to divide his dominions between them, agreeing that Philip should have 
Caria, Libya, Gyrene, and Egypt, and Antiochus all the rest. And accordingly 
Antiochus forthvrith marched into Gcele-Syria and Palestine, and partly uiis 
year, and partly in the next, made himself master of those provinces, and all 
the several districts and cities in them. 

•^n, 202. Ptol, Epipkanes 3.] — Scipio having beaten Hannibal in Africa, and 
thereby put an end to the second Punic war with victory and honour, the name 
of the Bomana began to be every where of great note; and therefore the Egyp- 
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tian court finding themselves much distressed by the league made between 
Philip and Antiochus a^nst tlieir infant king, ana the usurpations which had 
thereon been made by 3iem on his provinces/ sent an enbassj to Rome to pray 
their protection, offering them the guardianship of their king, and the regency 
of his dominions, during his minority, and, to induce them to accept hereof, 
alleged that the deceased kin? had recommended both to them at his death. 
The Romans thinking this womd enlarge their fame, complied with what was 
desired, and took on them the tuition of the young king. 

' This year being the three thousand £tve hundred and sixtieth year of the 
Jewish era oi the creation,* the writers of that nation teJl us, that Joshua, the 
son of Perachia, was admitted president of the Sanhedrin, and Nathan, the Ar- 
belite, his vice-president, and £bat both together had the charge of being rectors 
of the divinity school at Jerusalem. They tell us nothing in particular of the 
latter; neither is what they say of the other consisting with the time in which 
they place him, or of any truth as to the matters related. For they tell us of 
him, that when Alexander, the Asmonean, king of Judea, slew the doctors of 
the law at Jerusalem, for telling him that he ought to be contented with the 
orown, and not hold that and the high-priesthood together, Joshua, then escap- 
ing from his wrath, fled into Egypt, and that Jesus Christ, beiug his scholar, 
i^ccompanied him thither. But the year of the Jewish era above-mentioned, 
under which they place the first entering of this Joshua on his presidentship, 
was two hundred years before Christ's birth, and many years also before the 
reign of Alexander the Asmonean in Judea; but to be out two or three hun- 
dred years in their chronology is nothing with the Jews. They are certainly 
the worst historians, and the worot accounters of times, that ever pretended to 

he eitheric 

•^n. 201. Pioh Epipkane9 4.] — The Romans, having complied with the re- 
vest of the Egyptian embassy to them, which I have mentioned,' sent three 
ambassadors to Philip, king of Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, to let 
them know that they had taken on them the tuition of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
during his nonage; and to require them, that they therefore desist from invading 
the dominions of their pupil, and that otherwise they should be obliged to make 
war upon them fbr his protection. Afler they had delivered this embassy to 
both kings,^ M. iEmilius Lepidus, who was one of them, according to the in-« 
structions he had received from the senate at his first setting out, went to Alex- 
andria, to take on him, in their names, the tuition of the young king; where, 
having regulated his afiairs as well as the then circumstances of them would 
admit, he appointed Aristomenes,^ an Acamanian, to be his guardian and chief 
minister, and then returned again to Rome. This Aristomcnes was ah old ex- 
perienced minister of that court, who had long been conversant in all the affairs 
of it; and having undertaken this charge, he managed it with great prudence 
and fidelity. 

^n. 200. PioL Epiphanes 6.] — The first thing that he did was to provide 
against the invasions of the two confederated kings; in order whereto, nc took 
care to recruit the army with the best soldiers he could get: for which purpose 
be sent Scopas into iEtolia,* with vast sums of money, to raise as many men 
there as ho could, they being then reputed the best soldiers of the age. This 
Stcopas had formerly been the chief governor of that country, and was a person 
of great note in his time for his military skill and prowess: when the time of 
his ministry was expired, and he missed of being continued in it as he desired, 
he left iCtolia, and went into the service of the king of Egypt; and being cm- 
ployed to make this levy, he brought to him from iEtolia six thousand stout 
nen, which was a very considerable reinforcement to the army. 
• ^n, 1^. Piol, Epipkanea 6.] — At this time Antiochus having passed inta 
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Lesser Asia, and there engaged himself in a war with Attalus, king of Pein- 
mus, the ministry at Alexandria tock the advantage hereof to send Scopai with 
an army into Palestine and Coele-Syria, for the recovery of those provinces; 
where he managed the war with that success/ that he took several cities, and 
reduced all Judea hy force, and put a garrison into the castle at Jerusalem; 
and, on tlie approach of winter, returned to Alexandria with full honour for the 
victories he had obtained, and with as great riches, which he had gathered from 
the plunder of the country. But it soon appeared, that his successes in thia 
campaign were mostly owing to the absence of Antiochus, and the want of 
that opposition thereon which otherwise would have been made against him. 

^n. 196. PioJ. Epipkants 7.1 — For after Antiochus' had on the interposition 
of the Romans, desisted from hia war against Attains, and was come in person 
into Gcele-Syria, this soon turned the scales, and brought the victory absolutely 
over on the other side. For, although Scopas came again with a great army 
into those parts, yet being encountered by Antiochus, at Paneas, near the fouiv- 
tains of the River Jordan, he was there overthrown with a great slaughter,' and 
forced to flee to Sidon; where being shut up with ten thousand of his men, he 
was there besieged by Antiochus, till at length he was forced by famine td suiw 
render on tenms of Mfe only; and he and his men were sent thence stripped and 
naked. The regency at Alexandria were not wanting to do the utmost for hit 
relief; for on their hearing of his being besieged in Sidon, they sent three of 
their best generals with the best of their forces to raise the siege. But Antio- 
chus having disposed all matters, so that they could find no way to effect it, 
Scopas and his men were forced to submit to the dishonourable conditions I 
have mentioned, and to return to Alexandria, to be there provided with new 
clothes and new arms for future service. 

After this Antiochus^ marched to Gaza; and finding there a resistance that 
provoked his anger, he gave up the place, when taken, to be plundered and 
ravaged by his soldiers; and then, having secured the passes there against the 
march of any new forces out of Egypt to disturb him in his conquests, he 
marched back,* and took in Betania, Samaria, Abila, Gadera, and all other »• 
roaining parts of Palestine and Coele-Syria, and made himself wholly master of 
both the countries and all the cities in them.* 

The Jews were at this time very much alienated in their affections from the 
£gyptian kins: whether it were by reason of the former ill treatment of their 
nation by his rather, or for some fresher ill usage they had received, is not said. 
It is most likely it was because of the ravages and roberies of Scopas, on 
his taking Jerusalem the former yean for he was a very covetous and rapa- 
cious man,' lapng his hands every where on all that he could get; and there- 
fore, on Antiochus's marching that way,^ they willingly rendered all places 
unto him, and on his coming to Jerusalem, the priests and elders went out in 
a solemn procession to meet him, and received him with gladness, and enters 
tained him and all his army in their city, provided for his horses and elephants, 
and assisted him with their arms for the reducing of the castle, where So^as 
had left a garrison. In acknowledgment hereof, Antiochus,* in a decree directed 
to Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants, granted them many privileges and favours; 
and, in another decree published in their favour, he particularlv ordained, that 
BO* stranger should enter within the'^ sept of the temple; which seems to have 
been provided against with respect to the attempt which Philopator made to 
put a force upon them as to this matter, and which, I doubt not, was no small 
part of the reason that made them so disaffected to the Egyptian cause, contrary 
to their former inclinations toward it. And it is to be remarked, that Antio^Ui^ 
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by former favours granted by him to their breth^n who were settled in Baby- 
lonia and Mesopotamia, had declared himself a friend to their nation, in such a 
manner as had made them much more desirous of having him for their sove- 
reign, than the Egyptian king, who had used them iU; and therefore, they 
^adly laid hold of this opportunity to revolt from him. For Antiochus, in his 
eastern expeditions, having found the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia veiy 
serviceable to him, and very steady to his interest, entertained a great opinion 
of their fidelity to him; and therefore,' on some commotions that happened in 
Phryeia and Lydia, by a decree directed to Zeuxis, an old commander of his, 
and ttien his lieutenant in those provinces, he ordered two thousand families 
of the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia to be sent thither for the suppressing 
of those seditions, and the keeping of those parts in quiet, commanding that 
fbey and all that they had should be transported thither at the king's chaiges; 
ana that, on their arrival thither, they shiould be placed in the s&>ngest for^ 
tresses for guards of the country, and nave lands and possessions there divided 
but unto them for a plentiful subsistence; and that till they should receive the 
fruits of those lands, they should be maintained out of the kin^s stores. All 
which was a ereat argument of the opinion he had of their fidelity, and of the 
eonfidence which, on the account hereof, he placed in them. And from those 
Jews who were on this occasion transplanted from Babylonia into those parts, 
were descended most of the Jews whom we find afterward scattered in great 
numbers all over the Lesser Asia, especially in the times of the first preaching 
of die gospel. 

Antiochus having thus brought all Cisle-Syria and Palestine in subjection to 
him, projected the doing of the same in Lesser Asia, his grand aim being to 
restore the Syrian empire to the full extent in which it had been held by any 
of his ancestors, especially by Seleucus Nicator the founder of it But, to quiet 
the Bgjrptians, that they might not renew the war in Palestine and Goele-Syria 
in his'aMence, he sent Eucles of Rhodes' to Alexandria, with proposals of a 
marriage between Cleopatra his daughter and King Ptdemy, to be consum* 
mated as soon as they snould be of an age fit for it, promising the restoration 
of those provinces, on the day of the nuptials, by way of dower with the 
young princess; which ofier being accepted of, and the contract fully agreed to 
on these terms, the Egyptians acquiesced in Antiochus's engagements for the 
performance of them, and no more renewed the war upon nim, but left him 
wholly free to pursue his other designs. This, Jerome tells us,' was done 
in the seventh year of the reign of Epiphanes. 

w^ 197. PtoL Ethanes 8.] — ^Antiochus, therefore, having thus secured all 
in peace behind him, early the next spring did set forward with a great fleet 
ftr the carrying on of his designs upon Lesser Asia;* and at the same time 
ient thither Arayes and Mithridates, two of his sons, with a great army by 
land, ordering them to march to Sardis, and there tairy his coming to them. 
At this time, T. Quintius Flaminius, the Roman ^neral, was in Greece, 
with a great army, making war with Philip king of Macedon. Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, and the Rhodians, were confederates with the Romans in this 
war; and Antiochus having been in league with King Philip ever since the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator, was well understood to have come into those parts 
to give him all tiie assistance he was able. Thus stood the state of affidrs in 
those parts when Antiochus first set out on this expedition; but he had not pro> 
oeeded far in it, before they received a considepable change in two particulars, 
that is, in the death of Attalus king of Pergamus, and the overthrow (£ Philip, 
loBB of Macedon, by the Romans. 

Jror Attains,^ having^at Thebes made an oration to the Bceotians, to persuade 
them to join with the Romans against Philip, spoke it with that vehemence, 
that his soul in a manner expiring with his voice, he swooned away, and fell 
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down as dead in the middle of it: afler this, having lain sick awhile it Thebefl, 
he was carried to Pergamus, and there died, afler having lived seventy-two 
years/ and reigned forty-four. He having left behind him four sons, Eumenea, 
Attains, Philetaerus, and Atheneus, Eumenes, the eldest of them, succeeded 
him in his dirone, and was the founder or the famous library that was at Per- 
gamus.* His three brothers carried it with that fidelity to him, and he with 
mat affection to them, that they seemed all of them to have one and the same 
interest; and continuing in this concord and unanimity all their life after,' they 
became a rare example of brotherly love to each other. 

As to Philip king of Macedon,^ he having come to a battle with the Romant 
at a place called Cynocephalus in Thessaly, was there overthrown with the loa 
of eight thousand men slain, and five thousand taken prisoners; whereon, being 
brought to distress, he sued for peace, which was granted him barely on thii 
consideration,* that the Romans understanding that Antiochus was coming into 
those parts with great forces, both by sea and land, they might not have to do 
with two of such potent and warlike princes at the same time. 

In the interim, Antiochus,* having with his fleet sailed along the coasts of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, took in a great many of the maritime 
cities of those provinces and the islands adjoining; and at length coming round 
to Ephesus, seized that city, and there set up for his winter-quarters; spending 
the remainder of the year in projecting and concerting those measures which 
might be most proper for the accomphshing of the designs that brought him 
into those parts. But Smyrna,^ Lampsacus, and other Greek cities m Asia 
which then enjoyed their liberties, finding his scheme was to reduce them all 
to be in the same subjection to him as they had formerly been to his ancestors, 
resolved to stand out against him, and sent to the Romans for their protection; 
which they readily undertook in their behalf. For, they being resolved to pnt 
a stop to Antiochus's farther progress westward, as fearing to what the power 
of so great a king might grow, should he establish himself in those parts of 
Asia, according to his designs, gladly laid hold of this opportunity to oppose 
themselves against him; and .therefore, forthwith sent ambassadors to him, to 
rec^uire of him that he should restore to King Ptolemy all the cities of Lesser 
Asia that he had taken from him; that he should quit those that had been King 
Philip's; and, that he should permit all the Grecian cities in those parts to enjoy 
their liberties, and not pass into Europe; and to declare, that, in case they haq 
not satisfaction in all these particulars, they would make war against him. 

^n. l9S,PtoL Epifkanes 9.] — But, before these ambassadors came to him, he 
had caused one part of his forces to lay siege to Smyrna,' and another to Lamp- 
sacus, and with the rest he passed over the Hellespont, and seized all the Thrap 
cian Chersonesus; where, finding the city Lysimachia (which lay in the neck 
of the isthmus leading into that Chersonesus or Peninsula) lying in its ruins 
(it having a few years before been reduced to this condition by the Thracians,) 
he set himself to rebuild it, designing there to lay the foundation of a kingdom 
for Seleucus his second son, and subject the neighbouring country to him, and 
make this the prime seat for his residence. While he was busying himself in 
these projects, the ambassadors sent to him from Rome, came into Thrace,* and 
finding him at Sel3rmbria, a city of that country, they there had audience of 
him, and communicated their commission to him. On their debating with him 
the particulars of it, which are above mentioned, the Romans argued, how un- 
reasonable a thing it was, that, when they had vanquished King Philip, Antio- 
chus should reap the fruits of their victory by seizing his cities in Asia; that, 
they having undertaken the guardianship of King Ptolemy during his minority, 
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it was incumbent on them to demand restitution of all those cities that were 
laken from him; and that, they having decreed the restoration of all the Greek 
cities to their liberties, it became them to see that what they had decreed should 
be made good; that they required his not passing into Europe, because they 
could not see with what other intent he should make that passage, and now 
build Lysimachia on that side, as they found him then doing, than to be as a 
jtep to a farther war which must light upon them. Td this Antiochus answered, 
That, as to Ptolemy, full satisfaction would be given him, on that king marryine 
his daughter, which was then agreed on; that, as to the Greek cities, he intended 
them their freedom, but that they should owe it to him, and not to the Romans; 
that, as to Lysimachia, he built it to be a residence for his son Seleucus; that 
Thrace, and the Chersonesus, as a part of it, beloneed all to him, as having 
been conquered by Seleucus Nicator nis ancestor, on his vanquishing of Lysima- 
chus, and therefore he passed over into it as his just inheritance. As to Asia, 
and the cities in it, he told them, that they had no more to do there than he 
had in Italy; and that, since he meddled not with any of the afiairs of the lat- 
ter, he wondered that they concerned themselves with what was done in the 
former. Hereon the Romans having desired, that the ambassadors from Smyr- 
na and Lampsacus might be called m, and thej, on their being admitted, hav- 
ing spoken very freely as to their cause, Antiochus could not bear it, but fell 
into a passion, and cried out. That the Romans were not to be his judges in 
these matters; whereon the assembly broke up in confusion, and no satimction 
was given on either side, but all thmgs tended toward a breach between them. 

While these matters were thus treating of, there came a rumour that Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was dead in Egypt,* whereon Antiochus, reckoning Egypt to be his 
own, made haste on boara his fleet to sail thither to take possession of it, and, 
having left Seleucus his son with his army at Lysimachia, to finish what was 
there intended, he first called in at Ephesus, and, having joinied to his fleet such 
other ships as he had in that port, from thence made aU the sail he could for 
Egypt: but, on his arrival at Pfttere in Lycia, findine the report of Ptolemy's 
death to be there, upon good evidence, contradicted, instead of steering for 
Egyj^t, he shaped his course directly for Cyprus, purposing to sieze that island; 
bu^ in his way thither, meeting with a violent storm, in which he lost a great 
many of his ships and men, he was glad, after having gathered up the remain- 
ders of this ruinous wreck, to put in at Seleucia to repair his shattered ships, 
and then wintered at Antioch, without doine any thing more this year. 

That which occasioned the rumour of RoTemy's death was a treasonable plot 
then laid against his life: which, being first supposed, was afterwards reported 
to have taken efiect. Scopas the iEtolian was the author of this conspiracy, 
who being general of the mercenaries,' most of which were iEtolians, and, by 
virtue of that command, having under him a numerous and strong band of ve- 
teran soldiers, thought he had hereby an advantage now in the infancy of the 
kine to make himself master of Egypt, and usurp the sovereignty over it. 
And accordingly he had formed his scheme for the attempt, and no doubt he 
would have succeeded in it, had he executed his treason with the same bold- 
ness and resolution as he first contrived it But, although he was a very valiant 
man, yet, when it came to the point of execution, his heart failing him, instead 
of immediately falling on, as such a desperate case required, he sat at home 
consulting and debating with his friends and partisans how best to manage the 
matter, and, while he was thus doubting and delaying, the opportunity was 
lost For Aristomenes, the chief minister, having in the interim gotten infor- 
mation of the whole matter, took such care to prevent it, that Scopas was seized, 
and, being brought before the council, was there convicted of the treason, and 
thereon he and all his accomplices were put to death for it and, as to the rest 
of his iCtolians, they having, on this occasion, forfeited the confidence which 
)the government had before in them, were most of them hereon cashiered out 
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of the long's service, and sent home into their own country. Thus ended the 
treason of Scopas: and he is not the only villain that, having with great resolu- 
tion entered on wicked designs, hath failed of courage at the time of executioo, 
and defeated his own treason for want of it; for few men are so entirely wicked, 
as to be thorough proof against that horror and confusion of mind which veij 
wicked actions usually create whenever they come to be executed. At hif 
death, he was found to be possessed of vast riches, which he had gotten in the 
king's service by plundering those countries where he commanded as general; 
and he having, while he was victorious in Palestine, recovered Judea and Jeni- 
salem to the kinff of Hgypt, no doubt a great part of his plunder was gotten 
from thence. One of the ^chiefest of his accomplices in this- treason waa 
Dicserchus,' who had formerly been admiral under Philip, king of Macedon; 
and, being sent by him to make war upon the Cyclades, on a very unjust and 
wicked account, to show how little he regarded either piety or justice, before 
he sailed out of the port on that eroedition, he erected two altars, one to ini'^ 
quity, and the other to impiety, and sacrificed on them both. And do not all 
else do the same, who engage in such horrid designs of assassinaticm and trea- 
son as that was in which this man perished? He having so signally distin- 
guished himself by his wickedness, Aristomenes very justly distinguished him 
mm all the rest of the conspirators in his punishment; for all the others he 
poisoned, but him he tormented to death. 

When this conspiracy was fully mastered, the king,' being now fourteen 
years old, was according to the usafi;e of that country, <&clared to be out of hia 
minority, and his enthroQization (which the Alexandrians called his anacl»- 
teria) was celebrated with great pomp and iK)lemnity; and hereby the govern- 
ment was put into his hands, and he actually admitted to the administration of 
it And as long as he managed it by Anstomenes, his former minister, all 
things went well; but when he grew weary of that able and faithful servant, 
and put him to death to get rid of him, the remainder of his reign was all turned 
into disorder and confusion, and his kingdom suffered the same, or rather more- 
by it than in the worst times of his father. 

j^n. 195. PioL Epiphanes 10.] — Eariy the next spring, Antiochus set out from 
Antioch to return to Ephesus. He was no sooner gone,' but Hannibal came 
thither to put himself under his protection. He had lived six years quietly at 
Carthage smce the late peace with the Romans; bvit being now under a sus- 
picion o( holding secret correspondence with Antiochus, and plotting with him 
for the bringing of a new war upon Italy, and some that maligned him at 
home having sent to Rome clandestine information to this effect, the Romana 
sent ambassadors to Carthage to make inquiry into the matter; and to demand 
Hannibal to be delivered to them, if they found reason for it Hannibal, hear- 
ing of their arrival, suspected their business; and therefore, before they had 
time to deliver their message, got privately away to the sea-shore, and putting 
himself on board a ship which he had there ready provided, escaped to Tyre, ' 
and from thence went to Antioch, hoping to find Antiochus there; but he being' 
gone for Ephesus before his arrival, he made thither after him. Antiochus 
was there at that time in debate with himself on the point of making war with 
the Romaps, being very doubtful and fluctuating in his mind whether he 'should 
enter on it or no& But Hannibal's coming to him soon determined his resolu* 
tions for the war, he being hereon excited to it, not only by the argumenta 
which this great adversary of the Romans pressed upon him for it, but especially 
because of the opinion he had of the man. For he having often vanquished the 
Romans, and thereby justly acquired the reputation of having exceeded all other 
generals in military skill, this created in Antiochus a confidence of being able 
to do all things with him on this side. And, therefore, thinking of nothing 
thenceforth but of victories and of conquests, he became fixed for the war, ana 
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all this year and next were spent in making preparations for it In the mean 
time, however, ambassadors were sent from both sides, on pretence of accom- 
modating matters, but, in reality, only to spy out and discover what each other 
was doing. 

This year Simon the high-priest of the Jews being dead,' his eldest ton Onias, 
the third of that name, succeeded in his stead, and held that office, reckoning 
it to the time of his death, twenty-four years. He had th^ character of a very 
worthy good man, but falling into ill times, he perished in them, in the manner 
as will be hereafter related. 

•^n. 194. Piol Epiphanes 11.]— About this time died Eratosthenes/ the second 
library-keeper at Alexandria, being eighty-two years old at the time of his death, 
And was succeeded in his office by ApoUonius Rhodius,' the author 6[ the 
Argonautics. This . ApoUoQius had been a scholar of Callimachus; but having 
afterward very much (tended him,^ Callimachus wrote a very bitter invective 
against him, which he called Ibis, from the name of a bird in Egypt, which 
used to foul his bill by cleansing his breech, intimating thereby, as if the of- 
fence given him by his scholar was by foul words against him, and that he 
therefore gave him this name, to express thereby that he was a foul-mouthed 
person. Hence Ovid, writing an invective against one that had in a like 
manner offended him, calls him, in imitation of Callimachus, by the same name 
•of Ibis. Although this ApoUonius was called Rhodius,* it was only for that he 
had long lived at Rhodes, not that he was bom there: for he was a native of 
Alexanchia, and there at length he ended his days, being called thither from 
Rhodes to take upon him this orffice in the king's hbrary. 

^n. 103. PtoL Epiphanes 12.] — Antiochus being eagerly set in his mind 
for a war with the Romans, after having made the preparations I have men- 
tioned, he endeavoured farther to strengthen himself, by making alliances with 
:the neighbouring princes. To this intent he went to Raphia,* the place on the 
xonfines of Palestine and Eg3rpt which hath been above mentioned, and there 
:married his daughter Cleopatra to King Ptc^emy Epiphanes, agreeing to give 
with her, by way of dower, the provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine,' upon 
the terms of sharing the revenues equally between them, according as he nad 
beep before promised. And, on his return from thence to Antioch, he married 
Antiochis/ another of his daughters, to Ariarathes, king of Cs^padocia; and 
would have given a third to Eumenes,' king of P^i^gamus. But that king re- 
fused his alliance, contrary to the opinion of his throe brothers: for they thought 
it would be a great strengthening of his interest to be son-in-law to so great a 
king, and therefore advised him to it. But Eumenes soon convinced them, by 
the reasons which he gave for the refusal, that he had much better considered 
the matter for he told them, that if he married Antiochus's daughter, he should 
be obliged thereby to engage with him in his war against the Romans, which 
he saw he was at that time entering on; and then, if the Romans were con- 
querors, as he had reason to think they would, he must partake of the misfor- 
tunes of the conquered, and be undone by it: and, on the other hand, if 
Antiochus should have the better, he should have no other advantage by it, 
but, under the notion of being his son-in-law, the easier to become his slave; 
for, whenever he should gain the upper hand in the war, all Asia must truckle 
to him, and every prince therein become his homager that much better terms 
were to be expected from the Romans, and that therefore he would stick to 
them: and the event sufficiently proved the wisdom of his choice. 

•/^/i. 192. PtoL Epiphanes 13.] — ^After these marriages were over, Antiochua 
hastened again into Lesser Asia, and came to Ephesus in the depth of the winter.*^ 
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From thence, in the beginning of the spring, he marched against the Pisiditntf 
"who stood out against him. But he nad not long been engaged in this war/ 
ere he had the news of the death of Antiochus ms eldest son. This brought 
him back again to Ephesus, there to mourn for this loss; and a great ihow of 
sorrow was there made by him on this account But it was commonly said, 
that it was all show only; that, in reality, he himself procured his son's death,* 
and made him fall a sacrifice to his jealousy: for he was a prince of great hopea, 
and had given such proo& of his wisdom, goodness, and other royal virtues, that 
he became the idol of all that knew him. This, they say, made the old king 
jealous of him; and therefore, on his last arrival at Ephesus, having sent him 
back into Syria, on pretence that he might there take care of the eastern pro* 
vinces, caused poison to be there given him by some of the eunuchs of the 
court, and so did rid himself of him. But scarce any prince hath died an un- 
timely death, whose life was desirable, but suspicions have been raised, and 
rumours spread about of poison, or some other violence, for the cause of it; and 
perchance such a bare suspicion was all that was in this case. 

As soon as the sc^emnity of this mourning was somewhat over, and Antiochus 
began again to betake himself to business, great consultation was had between 
him and those of his council about his passing into Greece,' and there beginning 
the war which he had resolved on with the Bomans. Hannibal, who was for 
making Ital^, and not Greece, the seat of the war, was not called to any of 
these councils: for, being then under suspicion with Antiochus, he had no moie 
of his confidence. Tliis was effected by tne craft df Publius Villius, who thereby 
overreached the ciaAiest and most cautious of men:^ for this Villius, being am- 
bassador horn the Romans to Antiochus, took all opportunities to converse with 
Hannibal, This had the effect he intended, which was to bring him into sus- 
picion with Antiochus; and hereon his council being no more regarded, Greece 
was made the seat of the war, and not Italy, as he advised. This saved Italy 
from having Hannibal again with another war in its bowels, which might have 
been as dangerous to the Boman state as when he was there in the former war» 

But that which pinned down his resolution for the beginning of the war in 
Greece, was an embassy from the iEtolians to invite him mither. The iEtdians, 
from beine late confederates with the Romans, being now, on some disgust, be- 
come their enemies,* sent this embassy to Antiochus, to draw him into Greece 
against them; not only promising him the assistance of all their forces, but also 

Sving him assurances, that he might depend on the joining of Philip, kin^ of 
Macedonia, Nabas, king of Lacedemonia, and other of the Grecian principahties 
and states with him; who having conceived as they told him, great enmity against 
the Romans, waited only bis coming to declare against them. Thoas, who was 
at the head of this em^iuwy, pressed all this upon him with great earnestness, 
telling him, that the Romans, being gone home with their army, had led Greece 
empty; that now was the time for mm to take possession of it; that if he laid 
hold of this opportunity, ^e would find all things, as it were, prepared for the 
putting of the whole country into his hands; and that he had nothing more to 
do but to come over thither to make himself master of it Which representa- 
tion prevailed so far with him, that he immediately passed over into Greece, 
and thereby rashlv precipitated himself into a war with the Romans, without 
duhr concerting the measures proper for such an undertaking, or carrying' a 
sufficient number of men with him to support it For he left Lampsacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities in Asia, behind him, unreduced; and hia 
forces that were commg to him from Syria and the eastern countries having not 
yet reached him, he passed over with no more than ten thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, which were scarce enough to take possession of the country, 
were it wholly naked, and he to have no war with the Romans in it. With 
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these iotcBB he arrived in the island of Eubcea about the end of the summefi 
and from thence passed to Demetrius, a town in Thessaly, where he called all 
his officers and chief commanders of his army together/ to consult with them 
about the future operations of the wan and Hannibal, being again restored to 
the king's favour and confidence, had his place among them; and being asked 
his opinion in the first plaice, he insisted on what he had often declared, that 
the Komans were not to be overcome but in Italy, and that therefore it had 
been his constant advice to begin the war there* But since other measures had 
been taken, and the king was 8ien in Greece, there to beein the war, his advice 
in the present state of affairs was, that the kine should immediately send for 
all his other forces out of Asia, without defpending any longer either on the 
JStolians or other Grecian confederates, who he foresaw would deceive him; 
and that as soon as they were arrived, he should march with them toward those 
coasts of Greece that were over against Italy, and there have his fleet with him 
on the same coasts, one half of which, he advised, should be employed to ravage 
and alarm the coasts of Italy, and the other half kept in some port near him, to 
make a show of his passing over, and accordingly lo be read^ to pass over for 
the takine of all such advanta^s as occasion might ofier. This, he said, would 
keep the Komans at home to defend their own coasts, and would be the proper* 
est method which could then be taken of carrying the war into Italy, where 
alone, he persisted, the Romans could be conquered. And this was the best 
advice which could then be given Antiochus. ^ut he followed it only in that 
particular which related to the fetching over his forces out of Asia: for he im- 
mediately sent to Polyxenidas, his admiral, to transport them into Greece. But 
as to all other particulars, his courtiers and flatterers diverted him from heark- 
ening to him. They blew him up into a conceit, that victory was certain on 
his side; that if he made his way to it by the methods which Hannibal had 
advised, then he, as the adviser and director, would have the glory of it, which 
the Idn^ ought to reserve wholly to himself; and therefore they advised him to 
follow his own counsels,- without hearkening any more to the Carthaginian. 
After this the long went to Lamia;' and there being invested with the chief 
command of the ^tolians, and having received thereon the applause and ac- 
clamations of that people, he returned to Euboea, and having made himself 
master of Chalcis in that island, there took up his winter-quarters for the ensuing 
winter. In the interim, Eumenes, king of Pergamus, sent Attains his brother 
to Rome, to acouaint the senate of Antiochus's passage into Greece; whereon 
they immediatelv prepared for the war, and sent Acuius Glabrio, their consul, 
into Greece, with an army for the managing of it 

•^n. 191. PtoL Epyi^hanea 14.] — Antiochus, while he lay in his winter-quar- 
ters,' fell in love with the daughter of his host, in whQie house he lodged; and 
although now past fifty, was so desperately enamoured of this young giii, who 
was under twenty, that nothing could satisfy him, but he must marry hen and 
thereon he spent the remaining part of the winter i# nuptial feastings, and in 
love dalliances with his new bride, instead of making those preparations which 
were necessary for the canying on of that dangerous war he was then engaged 
in; which created a great loose and thorough relaxation of discipline in all else 
about him, till at length he was roused up by the news,* that Acilius the Ro- 
man consul was on a full march into Thessdy against him. All that he could 
do on this alarm, was to seize the straits of Tiiermopylse, and sent to the ^to- 
lians for more forces; for Pblyxenidas having not been able to transport his 
Afian forces, by reason of contrary winds and ill weather, he had no other 
forces then with him, but those whom he first brought over. But, before any 
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of the JEtcH^Ms could come to him,' Gato, one dT the Roman generals then witl 
the consul, having with a strong detachment gotten over the mountaini, by the 
same path in which Xerxes, and after him Brennus, had formerly forced a pas- 
sage over them, his men, seeing themselves hereby ready to be encompassed, 
threw down their arms and fled; whereon, being pursued by the Romans, they 
were all cut in pieces, excepting only &ye hundred, with whom Antiochns mam 
his escape to Chalcis. On his arrival thither, he made all the haste he could 
from thence to his fleet, and having gotten on board it with this poor remaindei 
of his forces, passed over to £phesus, carrying with him his new-married wife: 
and there thinking himself safe from the Romans, neglected ever^' thing thai 
might make him so, and again relapsed into his former dotage on that woman, 
indulging himself in it to a total neglect of all his aflairs, till at length Hannibal 
roused hun out of it," by laying before him his danger, and representing to hin 
what was necessary for him forthwith to do, for the securing of himself fion 
it. Hereon he sent to hasten the march of those forces from the eastern pro- 
vinces which were not yet arrived; and having fitted out his fleet, sailed wUii 
it to the Thracian Chersonesus; and having there reinforced Lysimachia, and 
farther fortified and strengthened Sestus and Abydus, and all other places there- 
about, for the hindering of the Romans irom passing the Hellespont into Asifl 
he returned again to Ephesus, where, in a grand council, it oeing resolved tc 
try their fortune by sea,' Polyxenidas, Antiochus's admiral, was ordered out witl 
a fleet to fight C. Liviiis, the Roman admiral, then newly come into the ^gean 
Sea. Near Mount Gorycus, in Ionia, both fleets meeting, a sharp fieht ensued 
between them, wherein Polyxenidas being beaten, with the loss of ten shipi 
sunk and thirteen taken; was forced to retire with the remainder to Ephesus; 
and the Romans putting in at CansB, a port in ^olis, did there set up their fleel 
for the ensuing winter, fortifying the place, where they drew it to land, with a 
ditch and rampart. 

In the interim Antiochus was at Magnesia, busying himself in drawing toge 
ther his land army. On his hearing of this defeat of his fleet at Gorycus,^ n< 
hastened to the sea-coasts, and applied himself with his utmost care to repaii 
the loss, and set a new fleet that might keep the mastery of those seas. In orde] 
whereto, he refitted those ships that had escaped from the late defeat, added 
others to them, and sent Hannibal into Syria, to bring from thence the Syrian 
and Fhcenician fleets for their reinforcement: and then naving ordered Seleucus, 
his son, with one part of the army, into iEolus, to watch the Roman fleet, and 
keep all there in subjection to him, he with the rest took up his quarters in 
Phiygia for the ensuing winter. 

An. 190. Ptol. EpipfucMS 15.] — The next year the Romans sent Lucias Scipio,' 
their consul, and Scipio Africanus, his brother, as his lieutenant, to carry on th< 
war against Antiochus by land, in the place of Acilius Glabrio, and L. Emiliuj 
Rhegellus to command tiieir fleet at sea, in the place of G. Livius. 

In the beginning of the year, Pdyxenidas,' Antiochus's admiral, having by i 
stratagem overreacned Pausistratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet that wai 
sent to the assistance of the Romans, surprised him in the port of Samos, and then 
destroyed twenty-nine of his ships, and him with them. But the Rhodians, instead 
of being discouraged by this loss, were enraged for the revenging of it; and imme- 
diately set out another fleet more powerful than the former with which, in con- 
junction with Emilius, the Roman admiral, they sailed to Elea,^ and there relievec 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, when almost swallowed up by Antiochus, and after 
ward, being sent to meet Hannibal, on his coming with the Syrian and Phoeniciaii 
fleet to the Jung," tliey alone encountered him on the coasts of Pamphylia, and bj 
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the goodness of their ships, and the skilfuhiess of tJieir mariners, overthrew that 
great warrior, and havin? driven him into port, there pent him up, so that be 
could stir oo I'arther for tihc assistance of the king. 

Antkwhus, hearing of this defeat, and, at th? same time, having received an 
account, that the RAoian consul was with a great army on his full march through 
Macedonia, in order to pass the Hellespont into Asia,' he could think of no better 
course for the hindering of his passa^ and the keeping of the war out of Asia, 
than to recover again the mastery of the aeaa, which he had in a great measure 
lost by the two late defeats: for then be might have his lleeta at leisure, and in 
full power, to cut oir all possibility of parsing an army into Asia, eitlier by tba 
Hellespont, or any othtr way. Ajid therefore, resolving to attempt this at the 
hazard of another battle, he camo to Epheaua, where his fleet lay, and having 
there, on a review, put it into the best posture he was able, and iumished hia 
marines with all things necessary lor another encounter, he sent them forth, un- 
der the command of Polyxenidas, his admiral, to fight the enemy. And they 
ha^■ing met EmiUus,' with the Roman fleet, near Myonoeaus, a muitime town 
in Ionia, they there fell upon him, but with no belter success than in the former 
engagements; for EmiUus having gaJnsd an entire victory, Polyxentdas was 
forced to flee back again to Ephesus, with the loM of twenty-nine of bis ships 
sunk, and thirteen taken. This did put Antiochus into such a consternation, 
that, being frighted, aa il were, out of his wits, he very absurdly sent to recall 
all his forces out of Lyaimachia, and the otlier towris on the Hellespont, for fear 
lest they should fall into the enemy's hands, who were approaching those parts 
to pass into Asia; whereas the only way leil him to have hindered that passage 
was to have continued them there. But he did not only thus absurdly withdraw 
them from thence, when he moat needed them there, but did it with such pre- 
cipitation, that be left all the provisions, which he had laid up tliere for the war, 
behind him; so that, when the Romans came thither, they found all necessaries 
for their army in such pienty stored up in those places, as if they had been of 
purpose provided for them, and the passage of the Hellespont leh so Jree to 
them, that they transported their array over it without any opposition, where 
only, with the best advantage, opposition could have been made against them. 
When Antiochus heard of the Romans being in Asia,' he began to grow diffident 
of bis cause, and would gladly have got rid of the war with them, which he had 
so rashly run himself into; and therefore sent ambassadors to the two Scipios to 
desire peace; and to moke his way the easier to it, he restored Scipio Afhcanus 
his son (who had been taken prisoner in this war) without ransom. But, notr 
\nth5tandlng this, being able on no other terras to obtain peace, than on the 
ijuitting of aH Asia on this side Mount Taurus, and paying the Romans til the 
expenses of the war, he thought be could sutler nothing by the war more grie- 
vous than such a peace, and therefore prepared to decide the matter by battle;' 
and the Romans did the same. Antiochus s army, according to Livy, ctxtsisted 
of seventy thousand fiiot, twelve thousand horse, and fiAy-four elephants; whereas 
all the Roman forces amounted to no more than thirty thousand. Both armies 
met near Magnesia, under Mount Sipylus; and there it came to a decisive stroke 
between them, in which Antiochus, receiving a total overthrow, lost fit\y thou- 
sand foot, and four thousand horse slain upon the field of battle, one thousand 
four hundred more taken prisoners, and he himself difficultly escaped to Sardia, 
gathering up in his way such of his forces as survived this terrible slaughter. 
From Sardis he passed to Cela-nse in Phrygia, where he heard his son Seieociis 
had escaped from the battle; and, having there joined him, made all the haste 
he could over Mount Taurus into Syria. Hannibal and Scipio Africanus were 
both absent from this battle; the former being with the Syrian fleet pent up in 
Pamphylia by the Rhodians, and the other detained by sickness at Elca. As 
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BoDn u Antiochus was ariived at Antiocb,' he mdI from thence An1i|Mn h» 
brolher'a son, and Zeuxis, who had beeD governor of Lydia and Phrygia under 
him, to desire peace of the Romans. They found the codsuI at Sardis; aod Ibne 
Scipio Africanus, who was now recovered from hia sickneaa, being come, they 
first applied theoiEelvea to him, and he introduced them to the codsuI, hla bro- 
then whereon a council being heU on the subject of their embassy, after fiill 
consultation therein had about it, the ambassadon were called in, and Scipio 
Africanus, delivering the sense of the council, told them, that as the Ronaant 
used not to unk low wfaen nuiquished, so neither would they carry themselvei 
too high when conquerors; and that therefore they would require no other terms 
of peace after the battle than those which were demanded before it; that is, that 
Antiochus should pay the wbt^e expeoaea of the war, and quit all Asia on thai 
side Afount Taurus: which being then accepted of, and the expense* >rf the war 
estimated at fifleen thousand talents of Eutxea,* it was agreed that it should be 
paid in manner £;dlowing; that is to say, five hundred talents present, two thou- 
sand live hundred when the senate should ratify what was then agreed, and the 
rest in twelve years' time, at the rate of one thousand talents in each of Ihoae 
years. And L. Colta vas sent from the consul wiUi the ambassadors to Rome, 
to acquaint the senate of the agreement, and there fully conclude and ratify ths 
same. And, a little after, the five hundred talents were paid the consul at Ephe> 
sun, and hostages were given for the payment of the rest, and the performance 
of aU other articloa that were agreed on; among whom, one was Antiochus, one 
of the king's sons, who afterward reigned in Syria, by 'he name of Antiochua 
Epiphanes. Hannibal, the Carthaginian, and Thoas, the iGtoliao, who were the 
chief incentors of this war, were also demanded by the Romans to be delivered 
up unto them on tlie miking of the peace. But as soon as they beard that a 
treaty was entered on, foreseeing what would be the result of it, ihcj both took 
care to get out of the way before it came to a conclusion. 

.4ft. 189. Ptoi. Ep^iAma 10.1 — The next year" Cn. Manlius Vulso, who suc- 
ceeded L. Scipio in the consulship, coming into Asia to succeed him in that 
province, Scipio delivered to him the array, and with Scipio Africanus his bro- 
ther returned to Rome, where the peace which they made with Antiochua 
being ratified and confirmed, and all Asia on this side Mount Taurus delivered 
into the hands of the Romans,' they restored the Grecian cities to their liber- 
ties, gratified the Rhodiana with the provinces of Caria and Lycia, and gave all 
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the rest of it, that had before belonged to Antiochus, to Eumenes king of Fer« 
gamu8. For Eumenes and the Rhooians having been their Confederates throwgh 
this whole war, And much assisted them in it, they had these countries given 
them for the reward of their service. 

An. 188. PtoL EpphaMsYI^ — Manlius, afler the time of his consulship waa 
out, being continued still in the same province, w pro-consul,* he there waged 
war against the Gauls who had planted themselves in Asia; and having sub- 
dued them in several batfles, and reduced them to live orderiy within the 
limits assigned to them, he thereby delivered all that country from the terror 
of those barbarous people, who lived mostly hitherto by harassing and- plun- 
dering their neighbours; and so quieted all ^ings in those parts, that thence- 
forth the emmre of the Romans became thoroughly settled in all that country, 
as far as the Kiver Halys on the one side, and Mount Taurus on the other, and 
the Syrian kings became thenceforth utterly excluded from having any thing 
more to do in all Lesser Asia. Whereon AJntiochus is said to have expressed 
himself, That he was much beholden to the Romans,' in that they had here- 
by eased him of the great care and trouble which the governing (tf so lai^ a 
pountiy must have cost him. 

An. 187. Piol, Epiphanes 18.]— Antiochus being at great difficulties how to 
raise the money which he was to pay the Romans, he marched into the eastern 
provinces,' to gather the tribute oi those countries to enable Inm to it, leaving 
Lis son Seleucus (whom he had declared his successor) to govern in Syria 
during his absence. On his coming into the province of Elymais, hearing that 
there was a great treasure in the temide lA Jupiter Belus m tht^ country, he 
seized the temple by night, and spoiled it of the riches that were laid up in it; 
whereon the people of the countiy rising upon him fcr the revenging of this 
sacrilege, slew him and all that were wim mm. So Diodorus Sicnhis, Justin, 
Strabo, and Jerome, relate the manner of his death; but Aurelius Victor tells 
us,^ that he was slain by some of his uwu folluwen, whom lie did beat in a 
drunken fit while at cme of his carousals. 

He was a prince of a laudable character for humanity, clemency, and benefi- 
cence, and ot great justice in the administration of his government; and, till 
the fiAieth year of his life, managed all his afiairs with that valour, prudence, 
and application, as made him to prosper in all his undertakings; which aeservedLr 
ffained him the title of Great, But after that age, declining in the wisdom (» 
his conduct, as well as in the vigour of his appUcation, every thing that he did 
afterward lessened him as fast as all his actions had aggrandized him before, 
till at length, being vanquished by the Romans, he was driven out of the best 
part of his dominions, and forced to submit to very hard and disgraceful terms 
of peace; and at last, ending his life in a very ill and impious attempt, he went 
out in a stink, like the snu^of a candle. 

The prophecies of Daniel (chap, xi,^ from the tenth verse to the nine- 
teenth mclusive, refer to the actions ot this king, and were all fulfilled by 
him. What we find foretold in the tenth verse, was exactly accomplished 
in the war which Antiochus made upon Ptolemy Philopator, for ^e con- 
iniering of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, as it is above related, Annis 221, 220, 
219, and 218. In the eleventh and twelfth verses are foretold the expeditioo 
which Philopator made into Palestine against Antiochus, Anno 217, and the 
victoiy which he then got over him at Raphia. For there, the great multitude, 
that is, the great army which Antiochus brought thither against him, was given 
into his hands; and Ptolomy did cast down, that is, slew many thousands of 
them, and dissipated and put to flight all the rest; and yet, the same prophecy 
tells us, that notwithstanding all this, he should be strengthened by it; and so it 

1 Liviui. lib. 38. S Cfcero pro Deiotaro Refe. Val. Mazimui. lib. 4. c 1. 
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happened. For Ptolemy being wholly given up to luzuiy, aloth, and voluptu* 
ousness, made haste back again into £gypt, there to enjoy his fill of them afler 
this victory, without taking the advanta^s which it gave him. By which ill 
conduct he stirred up some of his people to sedition and rebellion, and weak- 
ened himself in the affection and esteem of all the rest, as is above related 
under the years 216 and 216^ What foUows, to the end of the seventeenth 
verse, foretells the renewal of that war by Antiochus '' afler certain years; 
that is, Anno 203, fourteen yean after the ending of the former war; when oa 
the death ci Philopator, and the succeeding of his infant son Ptolemy Epipha* 
nes in his stead, Antiochus, " long of the north, returned and came again" 
into Coele-Syria and Palestine, ibr tne recovering of those provinces, bringing 
with him "a greater multitude than in the former war," that is, that *' great 
army" which he brought with him out of the east on his late return from 
thence. What is said m the fourteenth verse, that " in those times" (that is^ 
in the first years of the reim of Epiphanes the king of the south) '' many 
should stand up against him, was fully verified by the leaguing of the kings 
of Macedon and S3rria together against him, to seize all his dominions, and 
divide them between them; by the sedition of Agathocles, Agathoclea, and 
Tlepolemiu, to invade his rojral power, and by the conspiracy of Scopas utterly 
to extinguish it, aud iwize the kini^dom for himself; all which are above related 
to have happened in these times. And iko «unA prophecy teUs us, that in 
those times, many '< vidiators of the law among the people uf the prophet," 
tiiat is, the Jews apostatizing from the law, should " eiralt" themselves, mat is, 
under the favour of the kmg of the south; for. the pleasing of whom, they 
should forsake their God and their holy religion; but that " they should fall^' 
and be cut ad; i. e. by Antiochus; and so it came to pass: for Antiochus, having, 
Anno 196^ made himself master of Jadea and Jerusalem, did cut off or drive 
from thence aQ those of Ptolemy's '' party" who had thus far given themselves 
up to him, but showed. particular favour to those Jews, who, persevering in th« 
G^servance of their kor, would not comply with any proposals of the King of 
£g]^ to apostatize fit)m it In the fifteenm verse, the holy prophet foreshows 
the victory, by which Antiochus, " the king of the north," should make him« 
self a^ain master of GoBle-Syria and Pdestine, that is, how he should " come" 
again mto titose provinces, " and cast up mounts against the most fenced cities 
in them, and taike them;" and this he did in the year 196. For havine then 
vanquished the king of Egypt's anny at Paneas, he besieged and took, first 
Sidon, and next Gasa, and then all tiie other cities of those provinces; and 
made himself th(»t)ugh master of the whole country. For although the king 
of Egypt sent an army against him of " his chosen peq)le." that is, of his 
choicest troops, and under the command of his best generals, yet they could 
not prevail, or. " have any strength to withstand him," but were vanquished 
and repulsed by him; so that, as the prophet proceeds to teU us in the sixteenth 
verse, " he did according to his will" in all Ccele-Syria and Palestine, and 
" none could there stand before him." And, on the subjecting of these pn> 
vinces to him, the same prophetic text goes cm to tell us, " that he should 
atand in the glorious land,' and that it should be consumed by his hand; and 
•0 accordingly it came to pass. For, on his subduing Palestine, he entered 
into Judea, " the glorious land;" which was a part of Palestine, and there 
established his auUiority, and made it there firmly ''to stand," after he had 
expelled out of the castle of Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had left 
there. But, that gamson having made such resistance, that Antiochus was 
forced to go thither with all his army to reduce it; and the siege continuing 
some time, it happened hereby, that the coimtry was eaten up and consumed 
hj the foraging of^the soldiers: and Jerusalem suffered such damage during the 
siege of the castle, both from the besieged and the besieeers, that it was nearly 
ruined by it; which fully appears from the degree which Antiochus siterward 
granted Uie Jews fox impairing d* their demolished ciQr, and the restoring of it 
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fiom the ruinous condition into which it wv then reduced. This decree was 
directed to Ptolemy, one of Antiochus's lieutenairtB, and who then seems to 
have been his deputy*goyemor in thA province: ahd it is still extant in Jose- 
phus/ In the seventeenth verse is foretold, how that when Antiochus was 
leadj to have '' entered" Egjrp^ " ^"^^ ^^ strength of his whole Idngdom, 
lie made an agreement with Ptolemy to give him his daughter in marriage, 
corrupting her," that is, with ill pripciples, to betray her husband to him, and 
thereby made him master of Egypt For Jerome tells us,' this match was 
made with this firaudulent desien. but, ** she did not stand on his side, neither 
was for him," but when mamed to King Ptolemv, forsook the interest of her 
frther, and wholly embraced that of her husbancT: and therefore we find her 
Joining with him in an embassy to the Romans,' for the congratulating of their 
victory gained by Acilius at the straits of Thermopylse over her own fiither. 
The eighteenth verse tells us of Antiochus's ** tummg of his face unto the isles, 
and his taking of many of them;" and so accordingly it was done. For, after 
having finish^ the war in Coele-Syria and Palestine, Anno 197, he sent two of 
his sons with his armv by land to Sardis, and he himself^ with a great fleet, at 
Ifae same time sailed mto the ^gean Sea, and there took in many of the islands 
in it, and extended his power and dominion much in those parts, till at length 
*' the prince of the pecKue to whom he had offered veprocich" by that invasion, 
that is, Lucius Scipio the Hommn-cGBW^" made the reproach turn upon him," 
by overthrowing him in the battle at Mount Sipylus, and driving him out of all 
Lesser Asia. This forced him, acccutiing to what is foretold in the nineteenth 
verse, " to return to the fort of his own land," that is, to Antioch, the chief 
seat and fortress of his kingdom. From whence, going into the eastern pro^ 
vinces to gather money to pay the Romans, " he stumbled and fell, and was 
no more round," as the sacrea text expresseth it; that is, on lus attempting to 
loh the t^nple in Elymais, he fiadled in his design, and was cut off and slain in 
it; so that he returned not into Syria, or was any more found there. 

In the year that Antiochus died, €le<^atra his daughter, queen oi Egypt, 
bore unto Ptolemy Epiphanes her husband a son,^ w1k> reigned after him in 
Efiypt by the name of Ptolemy Phikwietor. Hereon all the great men and 
pnme nobility of CcBle-Syria and P ahiti ne hastened to Alexandria,* to con- 
gratulate the king and queen, and make those, presents which were usual on 
such an occasion. But Joseph (who, on the restoration of these }Hx>vinces to 
ihe king of Egjpt, was again restored to his office of collecting the king's reve- 
nues in them) Deinff too old to take on him such a journey himself,' sent Hjrr- 
canus his son to make his ccnnpliment in his steao. This Hyrcanus was the 
youngest of his sons, but, being of the quickest parts apd b^ understanding 
of them all, was best qualified for this emplo3rment The histonr of his birth 
is veiy remarkable; it is told at large by Josephus in the twelfth book of his 
Antiquities,' in manner as foUoweth:— 

Joseph, in the time of the former Pblemy, father of Epiphanes, going ta 
Alexandria on his occasions (as he frequently had such there, whfle collector 
of the kme^s revenues in Coele-Sjrria and Palestine,) Sdymius his brother ac- 
companiea him in the journey, and carried with him a daughter of his, witfi 
inlent, on his coming to Alexandria, to marry her to some Jew of that place 
whom he should find of quality suitable for her. Joseph, on his arrival at 
Alexandria, going to court, and there supping with the kine, fdl desperately in 
love with a young beautifiil damsel whom he saw dancing oefore the king, and 
not being able to master his inordinate passion, he communicated it to hu bro- 

1 AaUq. Ub. la e. 3. 9 la OomiMnt. mI cap. zi. Dttniern. 3 Urini. Ub. 37. 
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ther, ftnd desired him, if poiaU^,;ia'^rddaieJor..l]jin the . enjoyment of thii 
young womtni and in as secret A maBnenas *h^ p^J^becausci c^. the sin and 
shame that would attend such an ac^ which Solylniio^ Undo^alnag'/put* hiv.o#% 
daughter to bed to him. Joseph having drunk well ovei^night,' perceived oot 
that it was his niece; and having in the same secret manner accompanied wiA 
her several times without discovering the deceit, and being every time mora 
and more enamoured with her, still suppoong her to be the dancer, he at lengdi 
made his moan to his brother, lamenting that his love had taken such deep root 
in his heart, that he feared he should never be able to get it out, and that hit 
grief was, that the Jewish law would not permit him to marry her,^ she being 
an alien; and If it would, the king would never grant her unto him.' HereoD, 
his brother discovered to him the whole matter, telling him, that he might take 
to wife the woman with whom he had so often accompanied, and was so much 
enamoured of, and lawfully enjoy her as much as he pleased: for she whom he 
had put to bed to him was his own daufi;hten that he had chosen rather to da 
this wrong to his own child, than suffer him to do so shameful and sinful a thing, 
as to join himself to a strange woman, which thnir holy law forbade.' JoaepE, 
being much surprised at this discovery, and as much afected with his brother^! 
kindness to him, expressed himself with all the thankfulness which so mat an 
obligation deserved, and forthwith took the young wom^n to wife; and of her 
the next year after was bom Hyrcanua. For, according to tiie Jewish law, mi 
uncle mi^t marry hu niece, thou^ an aunt could not her nephew;' fer whick 
the Jewish writers give this reason, that the aunt being, m respect of the 
nephew, in the same decree with the father oc mother in the line 6[ descent, 
hath natifrally a swperionty above him; and, therefore, for him to make her hia 
wife, and thereby bring her down to be in a degree below him (as all wivea 
are in respect of their nusbands,) would be to disturb and invert the order of 
nature: but, that there is no such thing done where the uncle marries the nieOi( 
for in this case, both keep the same degree and order which they were in befoiei 
without any mutati<m in it 

Joseph had by another wife seven other sons, all elder than Hyrcanus, to 
each of which lie offered this commission of going from him to the £gyptiaa 
court, on the occasion mentioned: but they having all refused it, Hjrrcanus on* 
dertook it, though he was then a very young man, not being above twenty, if 
so much. And, having persuaded lus father not to send his presents from Ju* 
dea, but to enable him, on his arrival at Alexandria, to buy there such curiosi- 
ties for the king and queen, »• when on the spot he should find would be most 
acceptable to them, he obtained from him letters of credit to Arion his agent at 
Alexandria, by whose hands he returned the king*s taxes into his treasury; to 
furnish him with money for this purpose without limiting the sum, reckoninjg 
that about ten talents would be the most he would need. But Hyrcanus, on hu 
arrival at Alexandria, taking the advantage of his fether's unlimited order,«i]|» 
stead of ten talents, demanded one thowiand; and having forced Arion (who 
had then three thousand talents of Joseph's money in his hands,) to pay him 
that whole sum, which amounted to above two hundred thousand pounds of our 
monev, he bou^t one hundred beautiful boys for the king, and one hundred 
beautiful young maids for the queen, at the price of a talent a head: and when 
he presented them, they carried each a talent in their hands, the boys for th^ 
king, and the young maids for the queen; so that this article alone cost him four 
hundred talente. Some part of the rest he expended in valuable gifls to the 
courtien and great officers about the king, keepin? the remainder to his own 
use. By which means having procured in a high degree the favour of the king 
and queen, and their whole court, he returned with a commission to be collector 
<^ the king's revenues in all the country beyond Jordan. For having thus 

1 Eiod. xtMtt. 16. Dent. yIL 3. 1 KInn il. «. Enm ix. M. Nehem. x. 3». Jf"*- 35. 

S PirchaaMlhif dancer wu Uwt Agnt&odea wliicliUiat king, t. «. Ptolemy riulopttcr»so mncb doCcdqWk 
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overreached his father, h^ in^d^aH'jQij^ iiitef^^hic^ Joseph formerlj^ had ia 
the Egyptias <cpurt» to detol^vfi:«in wn'>iq>0Kl himself, and got into ms hands 
•^o ihe bcsi of '^hisfestat^;- Itrhich exceedingly angering his brothers, who were 
bqfcOre ilKa&cted toward him, they conspired to way-lay him, and cut him off 
aa he returned, having their father's c<Minivance, if not his consent, for the 
same; so much was he anzered against him by what he had done in Egypt. 
But Hyrcanus coming weU attended with soldiers, to assbt him in the execu* 
tion 01 his office, got the better of them in the assault which they made upoa 
him; and two of his brothers were left dead upon the spot; but, on his coming 
to Jerusalem, finding his father exceedin^y exaq>erated against him, both for 
his conduct in Egypt, and the death of his brothers on his return, and that for 
this reason no one mere would own him, he passed over Jordan, and there en- 
tered on his office of collecting the king's revenues in those parts. A little 
after this Joseph died, and thereon a war conmienced between Hyrcanus and 
the surviving brothers about their Other's estate: which for some time disturbed 
the peace ot the Jews at Jerusalem. But the high-priest and the generality of 
the people taking part with the brothers, he was forced again to retreat over 
Jonun, where he built a very strong castle, which he called Tjrre; from whence 
he made war upon the neighbouring Arabs, infesting them with incursions and 
depredations for seven years tpgether. This was while Seleucus Philopator^ the 
son of Antiochus the Great, reigned in Syria. But when Antiochus Epiphanes 
succeeded Seleucus, and had instated himself in Ckele-Syria and Palestme, as 
well as in the other provinces of the Syrian emjnre, Hyrcanus being threatened 
by him with his wrath for his conduct in this and other matters, ior fear of him, 
fell en his own sword and slew himself. Some time before his death, he seems 
to have recovered the favour of Onias the high-priest, and to have had him 
wholly in his interest: for he took his treasure into his charge,* and laid it up 
in the treasury of tiie temple, there to secure it for him; and in his answer to 
Heliodoras, he saith of him, that he was a man of great dignity.' And Onias's 
favouring mm thus far, might perchance be the true cause of that breach,' which 
happened between him and Simon the eovemor of the temple; who, upon good 
reason, is suwosed to have been the ddest of his brothers of Hyrcanus, and 
the head of the family of the Tobiade (or sons of Tobias.^) And, it is most 
likely, tiiis provoked him to lay that design of betraying the treasury of the 
temple into the hands of the king of Syria, which we shau by and by qpeak of, 
that so Hyrcanus vo^iA lose what he nad deposited in it 

Au 186. PtoL Epipkmes }9.] — ^After the de^ of Antiochus the Qs^Bi, Se- 
leucus Philopater, his eldest son, whom he left at Antioch on his departure 
thence into the east, succeeded him in the kingdom,* but made a very poor 
figure in it, by reason of the low state which the llomans had reduced tne Sy- 
rian empire to, and tiie heai^ tribute of one thousand talents a year, which, 
through the whole time of his reign, he was obhged to pay them, by the treaty 
of peace lately granted by them to his father. 

Ptdemy had hitherto managed his government with approbation and ap- 
plause,' being till now directed m all things by the council and advice of Ans- 
tomenes, his chief minister, who was as a father unto him. But at length the 
flatteries of his courtiers prevailing over the wise counsels of this able mmister , 
he began to deviate into all the vicious and evil courses of his fathen and, not 
being able to bear the freedom with which Aristomenes frequently advised him 
to a better conduct, he made him away by a cup of poison, and then gave him- 
self up with a full swing into all manner of vicious pleasures; and this led him 
into as great miscarriages in the government: for tncnceforth, instead of that 
clemency and justice with which ne had hitherto governed Uie kingdom, he 

1 3 Maccab. Hi. IL 9 Ibid. 3 Ibid. iii. 4. 5, &c. 

4 Tbii Tobiu wai the flitber of JoM|ih, and ffrandfkther of Hjrrcaniu. 
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turned all into fyranny and cruelty, conducting himself in aU things that ha 
did, by nothing else but by corrupt will and arbitraiy pleasure. 

An. 185. PM. Epiphanes 20.]-r-The Egyptians,^ not being able to bear the 
grieyances which they sufered under this great maleadministration of their kinc^ 
began to combine and make associations against him; and, being headed bj 
many of the greatest power in the land, formed desi^s for the deposing of him 
from his throne, and had very nearly succeeded in it 

An. 184. PtoL Ep^^caM» 21.] — ^For the extricating himself out of these trou- 
bles, he made Polycrates his chief minister,' who was a wise and valiant maOp 
and long experienced in all the affiiirs both of war and peace; for he had been 
one of his lather's generals in the battle of Raphia; and much of that victoiy 
which was there gained was owing unto him. After that he had been governor 
of Cyprus, and coming from thence to Alexandria, just upon the breaking oat 
of the conspiracy of Scopas, he had a great hand in the suppressing of it 

Jhi. 183. PtoL Epqthanea 22.] — By this means Ptolemy,' having subdued the 
revdters, brought many of their leaders (who were of the chief nobility of hif 
kingdom) upon terms of accommodation to submit to him; but, when he had 
gotten them into his power, he broke his &ith with them: for, after having 
treated them with great cruelty, he caused them all to be put to death; which 
base action invdv^ him in new difficulties, but the wisdom of Polycratef 
extricated him out of alL 

^ Agisipolis, who, on the death of Cleomenes, had been in his infrmcy declared 
kiiLP of Lacedemon, being slain by pirates in a voyage which he was makin|^ 
to Home, Archbishop Usher thinks that Areus,' a noble Lacedemonian, much 
spoken of in those times, had the title of king of Lacedemon after him, and that 
nom him was sent that letter to Onias the high-priest of the Jews,^ in which the 
Lacedemonians claimed kindred with the Jews, and desired friendship with 
them on this account Josephus, indeed, saith,* that this letter was wntten to 
Onias the son of Simon, who was the third of that name that was high-priest 
at Jerusalem; but it is hard in his time to find an Areus king of Lacedeman. 
For Archbishop Usher's conjecture will not do; that Areus, on whom he would 
fix the title of long of Lacedemon, for the fathering of this letter to Onias, Ib 
no where said to be so, neither is it any way likely that he ever had that title; 
for before his time both the royal families of the kings of Lacedemon had failed 
and become extinct; and the government there, which had for some time 
befora been invaded by tyrants, was then turned into another form. And be- 
sides Jcoathan in his letter to the Lacedemonians (1 Maccab. xii. 10,) wherein 
he makes mention of this letter of Areus, saith, mat '' there was a long time 

$>assed since it had been sent unto them,'' which could not have been said by 
onathan in respect of the time in which Onias the third was high-priest; since, 
from the death of that Onias, to the time that Jonathan was made prince of the 
Jews, there had passed no more than twelve years. It is most likely Josephus 
mistook the Onias to whom this letter was directed, and ascribed that to Onias 
the Third, which was done only in the time of Onias the First For, while 
Onias,' the first of that name, the son of Jaddua, was high-priest of the Jews, 
there was an Areus king of Lacedemon, and from him most likely it was that 
this letter was written. But the greatest difficulty as to this letter is to know 
on what foundation the Lacedemonians claimed kindred with the Jews. Areus 
saith in his letter, that " it was found in a certain writing, that the Lacedemo- 
nians and the Jews were brethren, and that they were both of the stock of 
Abraham." But what this writing was, or how this pedigree mentioned in it 
was to be made out, is not said. No doubt it was from some old fabulous story 
now lost; learned men have been offering several conjectures for the making 
out of tills matter, but all so lame as not to be worth relating. 

1 Diodor. Sic in Excerptli Valwil. p. 394. 8 Polybiu* in Excerptia Vileiii, p. im 
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Jtn. 180. PioL PMhmetcr l.]-^Ptcdeiny having suppressed his rebellious sub* 
jects at home, projected a war abroad against Seleucus king of Syria. But, aa 
he was laying his designs fix it,* one of his chief commanders asked him, 
Where he would have money to carry it on? To this he answered, That his 
friends were his money; from whence manv of the chief men about him infer- 
ring, that he intended to take their money uom them for carrying on of this wan 
for tiie preventing of it, procured poison to be given him, wmch did put an end 
to this project and his life together, after he ha^ reigned twenty-four years, and 
lived twenty-nine. Ptolemy Philometor his son, an infant of six years old, sue- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, under the guardianship of Cleopatra his mother. 

•^71. 177. PtoL PkUomelcr 4.]— -Perseus, havtng succeeded his father Philip 
in the kinedom of Macedon,' married Laodice the daughter of Seleucus kin^ of 
Syria; and the Rhodians, with their whole fleet, conducted her from Syria mto 
Macedon. In their way thither they stopped at Delus, an island in the iEgean 
Sea sacred to Apollo, where he had a temple erected to him, which, next that 
at Delphos, was reckoned to be of the greatest note in all Greece. While the 
fleet lay there, Laodice having made many offerings to the temple, and given 
many ffifis to the peqple of the place, they, in acknowledgement hereof, there 
erected a statue to her, on the pedestal whereof was engraven this inscription, 

H> ^nHH 4 CkuKtmv B^triXtrrsv Am^tntnv B«riXj«( XiJUvsov, yvvrnttm it IatiXimc Hif rtM^y ofC^ilS mimv &•< ivri- 

/Bfia; Tii; wift TO *fpov «•< ivveia; v^o; tow Aij/msv twv AifXiMr.* i. c» '^ The pe(M)le of Delus crected 
diis lor Queen Laodice, the daughter of King Seleucus, and the wife of King 
Perseus, because of her virtue, and of her piety to the temple, and her benefi- 
cence to the people of Delus." The marble wherecm this mscription was en- 
graven is still extant among the Arundel maibles at Oxford, from whence it 
was puUished by me among the Marmora Oxoniensia, No. 142, p. 976w 

'An, 176. Plot PMlometor 6.]-— Simon, a Benjamite, being made governor or 
protector of the temple at Jerusalem' f which office he seems to have had from 
the deatii of Joseph, and was most prooably one of his sons,)* difibrences arose 
between him and Onias the high-pnest; and when he found that he could not 

Srevail against Onias, he, with the rest of the sons of Tobias, fled from Jerusa- 
im, and went to Apollonius, who was governor of Ckfile-Syria and Palestine 
for Seleucus king of Syria, and told him of great treasures which, he said, were 
laid up in the temple at Jerusalem; whereon Apolloniu» informing the king, 
Heliodorus his treasurer was sent to make seizure of it, and bring it to Antiocfi. 
How the hand of Qod appeared in a very miraculous manner against Heliodo* 
lus in this sacrilegious sitempt, is at large related in the third cho^ter of the 
•econd book' of Maccabees. However, Simon^ still carrying on his malice 
against Onias, and murders having been thereon committed by those of his fac- 
tion, and Apollonius encouraging him herein, Onias went to Antioch to make 
complaint to the king of these vic^ences; but he had not been there long ere 
the king died. 

It ham been above related, that when Antiochus the Great, the father of Se- 
leucus, made peace with the Romans afler the battle of Mount Sipylus, among 
other hostages which were then eiven for the observance of that peace, one 
was Antiochus the king's son, and younger brother to Seleucus. He having 
been now thirteen years at Rome,' Seleucus had a desire to have him home; 
and therefore, for the redeeming of him, he sent Demetrius, his only son, then 
about twelve years old, to be there in his stead by way of exchange for him. 
Whether he did this, as some modems think,^ that his son might have the bene- 
fit of a Roman education, or that he might make use of Antiochus for the exe- 
cuting of some designs he might then have upon Egypt, during the minority of 
Philometor, as is conjectured by others,* or for some other reason difierent from 

1 Hieronymai io cap. xi. Danielis. 9 Polyb. Leg tt. 90. p. 8BS. LiTiui« lib. 43. 
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both, is not said in any authentic history of those times. While both the next 
heirs of the crown were thus absent (Demetrius being ^one for Rome, and An- 
tiochus not yet returned from thence,) Heliodorus the kmg's treasurer, the same 
that had been sent to rob the temj^e at Jerusalem, thinking this a fit opportn* 
nity for him to usurp the crown, were Seleucus out of the way,^ caused poison 
to be treacherously eiven him, of which he died. 

It appears from the third and fourth chapters of the second book of Macca- 
bees, and also from Josephus,' that Seleucus had been in possession of Ccele- 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, some time before his death. For ApoUonius was 
governor of those provinces for him, and Heliodorus was sent to Jerusalem bj 
his conmiission, when he would have there seized the treasure of the temple for 
his use; and Onias, when oppressed by Simon the Benjamite and his factioOi 
Implied himself to Seleucus king of Syria, and not to Ptolemy king of £gypt, 
for redress of his grievances: all which plainly proves, that Seleucus was then 
in possession of the sovereignty of those provinces; but how he came by it if 
no where said in history. Aher the battle of Paneas it is certain Antiochus the 
Great made himself master of all Coele-Syria and Palestine, and utteriy ex- 
dnded Ptolemy fhxm the sovereignty, which till then the Egyptian kings had 
in those provinces. But, when the same Antiochus married his daughter Cle<^ 
patra to Ptolemy Epiphanes, he agreed to restore them to him bv way of dower 
with her, reserving to himself one-half of the revenues of those provinces. 
And, if they were then festored to Ptolemy, the question ariseth herefrom* 
How then came Seleucus to be possessed of them? By what we find in Poly^ 
bius,' it may be inferred, that this agreement was never faithfully executed 
either by Antiochus or by Seleucus his son: but that both of them held these 
provinces, notwithstanding that article of the marriage, whereby it was agreed 
to surrender them to the Egyptian king. For that author tells us,' That, from 
the time of the battle of Paneas, where Antiochus vanquished Scopas and the 
Egyptian army, all parts of the above menticHied provinces were subject to the 
king of Syria. And ne also tells us. That Antiochus Epiphanes (who succeeded 
Seleucus,) in an answer which he gave to the ambassadors that came to him 
from €rreece to compose the differences that were between him and King Fto^ 
lemy Philometor,^ denied that Antiochus his father ever agreed to surrender 
Cosle-Syria to Flolemy Epiphanes on his marrying of his daughter to him: 
which may seem to infer, that Ckele-Syria and Palestine, notwithstanding the 
said agreement, were still retained in the possession of the Syrian kings. But 
what Josephus* saith of Hyrcanus's journey, to congratulate King Ptolemy Epi- 

Shanes, and Cleopatra his queen, on the birth of Philometor their son, and the 
ockine of the nobles of Ccele-Syria thither on the same account, is a clear 
proof ol tiie contrary; that is, that Coele-Syria and Palestine were then in the 
possession oi the E^vptian king, by what means soever it aflerward became 
that he was put out of it. It is mostlikelv, that Seleucus, having just cause of 
war given him by the preparations that Ptolemy Epiphanes was making against 
him at the time of his death, took the advantage of the minority of PhilometxMr 
his son,' to prosecute this war against him which his father had begun, and 
therein seized these provinces; for it is certain, both from the Maccabees and 
from Josephus, that Seleucus was in possession of them at the time of his death. 
The whole of this king's reign is expressed in Daniel xi. 20. For in that 
text it is foretold, that after Antiochus me Great, who is spoken of in the fore- 
going verses, " there should stand up in his estate a raiser of taxes." And Se- 
leucus was no more than such all his time, for the whole business of his reign 
was to raise the thousand talents every year, which, by the treaty of peace 
that his fether made with the Romans, he was obliged, for twelve years toge- 
ther, annually to pay that people; and the last of those years was the last of 
his life. For, as the text saith, That " within a few years afler he should be 

1 Appiaa. In Bjrriicif. t la Libro de Maocab. e. 4. 3 Lefat. 7S. p. fiSS. 4 Polyb. Lagat. SB. p^ BOB. 
5 Aattq. lib. » e. 4. S Be waa bat iU yeva old alUMtime of Mi AUMr'B detUu 
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destroyed,* and that neither in anger, nor in battle;" so accordingly it happened 
For he reigned only eleven years, and his death was neither in battle nor in 
anger; that is, neither in war abroad, nor in sedition or rebellion at home, but 
by the secret treachery of one of his own friends. His successor was Antio- 
chus Epiphanes his brother, of whom we shall treat in the next book. 



BOOK in. 

An. 175. 1PM. PMlomdar 6.1— On the death of Seleucus Philopator, HeUo- 
dorus,' who had been the treacherous author of his death, endeavoured to seize 
the crown of Syria. Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, was then on his re- 
turn from Rome. While at Athens in his journey,' he there heard of the death 
of his brother, and the attempt of Heliodorus to usurp the throne; and finding 
that the usurper had a great party with him to support him in his petensions, 
and that there was another party also forming for Ptolemy ,* (who made some 
claim to the succession in right of his mother, she being sister to the deceased 
king,) and that both of them were agreed* *' not to give unto him (though the 
next heir in the absence of Demetrius^ the honour of the kingdom," as the 
holy prophet Daniel foretdd,* he applied himself to Eumenes,' king c^ Perga- 
mus, and Attalus his brother, and "by flattering speeches,'" and great pro- 
mises of friendship, prevailed with them to help him against Heliodorus. And 
by their means that usurper being suppressed,' he was quietly placed on the 
throne, and all submitted to him, and permitted him, without any further oppo- 
sition, peaceably to obtain the kingdom, as had been predicted of him in the 
same prophecy. Eumenes and At&lus, at this time having s<nne suspicions of 
the Romans, were desirous of having the king of Syria on their side, in case a 
war should break out between them, and Antiochus's promises to stick by them, 
whenever such a war should happen, were the inducements that prevailed with 
them to do him this kindness. 

On his being thus settled on the throne, he took the name of Epiphanes,* 
that is, The Illustrious; but nothing could be more alien to his true character 
than this title. The prophet Daniel foretold of him that he should be " a vile 
person," *^ so our En^ish version hath it; but the word rdbzeh in the original 
rather signifieth despicable than vile. He was truly both in all that both uese 
words can express, which will fully appear from the character given of him by 
Polybius," PhUarchus,** Livy,*' and Diodorus Siculus," who were all heathen 
writers, and the two first of them his contemporaries. For they tell us, that he 
would get often out of the palace and ramble about the streets of Antioch, with 
two or three servants only accompanying him; that he would be c^n conver- 
4iing with those that graved in silver, and cast vessels of gold, and be firequently 
•£)und with them in tneir shops, talking and nicely arguing with them about the 
mysteries of their trades; that he would veiy commcmly debase himself to the 
meanest company, and on his going abroad would join m with such as he hap- 
pened to find them met togcuier, although of the lowest of the people, and 
«nter into discourse with any one of them whom he should first light on; that 
ke would, in his rambles, frequently drink with strangers and foreigners, and 
^ven with the meanest and vilest of them; that, when he heard of any young 
company met together to feast, drink, or any otherwise to make merry together, 
lie would, without giving any notice of his own coming, intrude himself among 

I The Hebrew word fmim, which in Uie Engliih Bible if rendered daf», ligniAeUi alio ye«r«. and it f«1 
-ma often for the one as the other. . 
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ftem, and revel away the time with them in their cups and longg, and other 
fiolics, without anjr regard had to common decency, or nis own royal character; 
80 that several, bemg surprised with the strangeness of the thing, would, <m hi« 
coming, get up and run away out of the company. And he would sometimea, 
as the freak took him, lay aside his royal habit, and putting on a Roman gown, 
go round the city, as he nad seen done in the election of magistrates at Kome, 
and ask the votes of the citizens, in the same manner as used to be there prac- 
tised, now taking one man by the hand, and then embracine another, and would 
thus set himself up, sometimes for the office of ledile, and sometimes for that 
of tribune; and, having been thus voted into the office he sued for, he would 
take the curule chair, and sitting down in it, hear petty causes of contractir, 
baigains, and sales, made in the maricet, and give judgment in them with that 
serious attention and earnestness, as if they had been matters of the highest 
concern and importance. It is said also of him, that he was much given to 
drunkenness;^ and that he spent a great part of his revenues in revellmg and 
drunken carousals; and would often go out into the streets while in these frolics, 
and there scatter his money by handfuls among the rabble, ciyine out, Let him 
take to whom fortune ^ves it. Sometimes he would go abroad with a crown 
of roses upon his head, and wearing a Roman gown, would walk the streeti 
alone, and carrying stcmes under his arms, would throw them at those who fol- 
lowed after him. And he would often wash himself in the public baths among 
thev^mmon ]^eople, and there expose himself by many absurd and ridiculous 
actions. Which odd and extravagant sort of conduct made many doubt how 
the matter stood with him; some thinking him a fool, and some a madman;* 
the latter of these, most thought to be his truest character, and therefore, instead 
oi Epiphanes, or the Illustrious, they called him Epimanes,' that is, the Mad- 
man. Jerome^ tells us also of him. that he was exceedingly given to lascivi- 
ousness, and often by the vilest acts of it debased the honour of his royal dig- 
nity; that he was frequently found in the company of mimics, pathics, and 
common prostitutes, and that with the latter he would commit acts of lascivi- 
ousness, and gratify his lust on them publicly in the sight of the people. And 
it is further related of him, that having for his catamites two vile persons, called 
Timarchus and Heraclides,* who were brothers, he made the first of them go- 
vernor of Babylonia, and the other his treasurer in that province, and gave him- 
self up to be governed and conducted by ihem in most that he did. And hav- 
ing, on a venr whimsical occasion,' exhibited games and shows at Daphne, near 
Antioch, with vast expense, and called thither a great multitude of people finom 
foreign parts, as well as from his own dominions, to be present at the solemnity; 
he there behaved himself to that degree of folly and absurdity, as to become 
the ridicule and scorn of all that were present: which actions of his are suffi- 
ciently abundant to demonstrate him both despicable and vile, though he had 
not added to them that most unreasonable and wicked persecution of God'a 
people in Judea and Jerusalem; which will be hereafter related. 

As soon as Antiochus was settled in the kingdom, Jason, the brother of Onias, 
being ambitious of the high-priesthood, by underhand means applied to him 
for it;' and, by an offer of three hundred and six^ talents, besides eighty more 
which he promised on another account, obtained of him, that Onias was (Us- 
placed from the office, and he advanced to it in his stead. And at the same 
time procured, that Onias was called to Antioch, and confined to dwell there. 
For Onias, by reason of his signal piety and righteousness,' being of great esteem 
among the people throughout all Judea and Jerusalem, the intruder justly feared, 
that he should have but little authority in his newly-acquired office, as long as 

1 AtlieiMBai, lib. 10. p. 438. 2 Diodor. Sic in Ezc«rptii Val«8ii. p. 306. Atbenvut, lib. 5. p. 191. 

3 AthenMiw, lib. 5. p. 193. 4 In Comment, ad Dan. xi. 37. 

S ThtT are taken to be the Mme, who, in Athencns, p. 438, are called Ariatui and Tbemison; tlKMifh tbsl 
aitbor there aeema to tpeak of Antiochus Mas nna, and not of Antiochus Epipbanee. 
e PoWb. apiid Atbencum. Ub. <(. p. 194. et lib. 10. p. 43S. Diod. Biculus in Excerptii Valeaii,a an. 
7%MMakff»7, JoM>pli.d«Blwoab.e.4* 8 S Maccab. iiL 1. |y. 37. 
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this good man, from whom he usurped it, should continue at Jerusalem: and 
therefore he procured from the king an order for hit removal from thence to 
Antioch, and nis confinement to that place; where he accordingly continued 
till he was there put to death/ as will be hereafter shown in its proper place. 
Antiochus coming poor to the crown, and finding the public treasury empty, by 
reason of the heavy tribute paid the Romans for the twelve years last foregCHng, 
was greedy of the money which Jason offered; and therefore, for the obtaining 
of it, readily granted what he desired of him, and would have been glad to 
• have granted more on the same terms; which Jason perceiving, prc^xwed to 
advance a hundred and fifty talents over and above what he had already offered,' 
if he might have license to erect at Jerusalem a gymnasium, or a place of ex- 
ercise, and an ephebeum, or a place for the training up of youth, according to 
the usage and fashion of the Greeks; and moreover have authority of making^ 
as many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem freemen of Antioch as he should think 
fit: which proposal being as readily accepted of as the former, all this was also 
granted him; and, by these means, he doubted not he should be able to make 
a party among the Jews, to overbear all that might stand for Onia8;*and accord- 
ingly, on his return to Jerusalem with these grants and commissions, he had all 
the success herein which he proposed. For at- this time, there were many 
among the Jews Ibndly inclined to the ways oi the Greeks, whom he mitifiedf, 
by erecting his gymnasium for them to exercise in; and the freedom ofthe city 
of Antioch being a privilege of great value, while the Syrio-Macedonian 4dng 
flourished therey by nis power of granting that freedom he drew over many 
more to his bent; so that putting down the g^ovemments that were according to 
Jaw,' he brought up new customs a^nst the law, drawing the chief young 
onen of the Jewish nation into his emiebeum, and ^ere training them up af^r 
vthe manner of the Greeks; and in alt things else, he made as many of -them as 
.he could apostatize from the religion and usages of their forefathers, and con- 
form themselves to the manners, customs, and rites, of the heathens; whereon 
ihe service of the altar became neglected, and the priests, despising the temple, 
omitted there the public worship of God, and hastened to partake of the games 
and divertisements of the g3rmna8ium, and all other tfie unlawful allowances of 
that place: whereby it came to pass, that all those privileges wUch, at the soli- 
citation of John, the father of Eupolemus, were by special favour obtained of 
King Seleucus Philopater, for the securing of the observance of the Jewish law 
in Judah and Jerusalem, were all overborne and taken away. And from hence 
was propagated that iniquity amone the Jews, which drew after it, for its pun- 
ishment, one of the greatest calamities, next the two terrible destructions ex- 
ecuted upon their temple and country by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus, that ever 
betel that nation. Of all which mischief, the ambition of this wicked man was 
the original cause; for, sacrificing to his religion and hit ccnintry, he betrayed 
both to procure his own advancement. And, to render himseli the more ac- 
ceptable to those from whom he obtained it, he changed not only his religion, 
but also his name. For his name was at first Jesus;^ but, when he went over 
the ways of the Greeks, he took also a Greek name, and called himself Jason; 
and having thus given himself up to the heathen superstition, he laid hold of 
all opportunities to distinguish himself in expressing; his zeal for it. 

•/^n. 174. Piol, Pkilomdor 7.] — And therefore,* the next year being the time 
of the quinquennial games,* that were celebrated at Tyre, in honour of Her- 
cules, the patron god of that countty, and Antiochus bein? present at them, he 
sent several Jews of his party, whom he had enfranchised, and made freemen 
of Antioch, to be spectators of those games,' and to offer firom him a donative 

1 S Maccab. i v. 33, 34. 9 3 Maccab. i v. 8, 0. 

3 IMd. IT. 10— 1«, k/t. A JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 6. 5 8 Maocab. i v. 18, 10. 

6 These qnipquennial fiunM at Tyre were In imiution of the qainqnennlal nmea io Greece, called the 
OtyniMea. Thfy are called quinaaennial. becaoae tbey were cetebratea in Uia nefinninf of Um flfUi year, 
U>ott|h flrom one Olymple to another no mora than torn years intervened. 

7 Theorlfllnal calla umbi •a»r«w«; which word amonf the Greela lifniHed ndi u were aent from oae eky 
to aaotbar te the bum of thecowmttnity, u» bepreatai at thtir neni ■rtkwnnitlw, and bear a part in theak 
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of three thousand three hundred drachmsi' to be expended in ncrificei to thmt 
heathen deity. But the bearers, being afraid of involving themselves in the 
guilt of this idolatry, gave the money to the Tynans to be employed in the i^ 
pairing of their fleet; and so the 8|>oiitate was defeated of what he intended by 
this impious gift. 

Jin. 17a PioL Pkihmdor a]— In E^t, from the death of Ptolemy Epi. 
phanes,* Cleopatra his aueen, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, had taken on her 
the government of the idngdoim, and the tuition ol her infant son, who had 
succeeded him in it, and managed it with great care and prudence; but she 
dying this year, the management of afiairs there fell into the hands of Lenneus, 
a nobleman of that court, and Euleus, a eunuch, who had the breeding up tt 
the young Jung. As soon as they had entered on the administration, they made 
demand of Ccele-Syria and P&lestine fix>m Antiochus Epiphanes,' which gave 
ori^n to the war that afterward ensued between Antiochus and Philometor. 
As lon^ as Cleopatrsi lived, she, being mother to the one, and sister to the other, 
kept this matter firom making a breach between them. But, after her death, 
those into whose hands the eovemment next fell, made no longer scruple to 
demand of Antiochus, in behalf of their master, what they thought his due* 
And, it must be owned, that those provinces were always in the possessicMi of 
the kinfi;s of Egypt, from the time of the first Ptolemy, till Antiochus the deal 
wrested them out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes; and by this title ouHj 
Seleucus his too. came to be in full possession of them, and, on his death, warn 
succeeded in the same by Antiochus Epiphanes, his brother. The Egyptians, 
in defence of their claim, argued that,^ in the last partition of the empire of 
Alexander, made after the battle of Ipsus, among those four of his successors 
who then survived, these provinces were assigned to Ptolemy Soter, that he 
and the succeeding kings of his race had held them ever after, till Antiochus 
the Great wrested them out of the hands of Ptolemy Epiphanes after the battle 
of Paneas: and that the same Antiochus had agreed on the marrying of hit 
dau^ter to the same King Ptolemy, and made it the main article of that mar- 
riage, agun to restore to him these provinces, by way of dower with her. But 
Antiochus denied both these allegations,* pleacung, in answer to them, that by 
virtue of the last partition of the empire of Alexander above mentioned, aU 
Syria, including Coele-Syria and Palestine, was assigned to Seleucus Nicator, 
and therefore it belcHiged to him as his rightful heir in the Syrian empire. And 
n to the article oi marriage, whereby a restoration of those provinces to King 
Ptolemy vras claimed, he utterly denied that there was any such thing. And 
having thus declared an both sides their pretensions, they joined issue hereon, 
and referred it to the sword to decide the matter. 

Ptolemy Philometor, being now fourteen years old, he was declared to be out 
of his minority; and thereon* great preparations were made at Alexandria for 

I Ib tbt EBfUab Tenkw it Is three hundred drachnu; and so it i« alio in the conraon printed booki of tto 
Oreek oirisinai; but in the Arundel manuacript, it if rc^rx*^*•^ Tptsxof «•;. «'. «. " three thousand three hnn* 
dffed,** wUch ie the truer readinr- Fbr three hundred drachms, at the highest valuation, makine no nore 
thaa seventir-aTe Jewiah ihekels, that is, of our money, eleven pounds ftve shillings, it was too little to bs 
sent on niGh aa ooeasion (vkle Annates Usserii sub Anno Mundi 3830.) But it is to be here obmrved, that 
the T^rriaa god, to whom tms oblatiun was sent, is, in the place of the second book of Maccabees here eiled 
ealled Hticalaa, aecordiog to the style of the Greeln. Among the Tyrians tbemtelves this name was not 
known. There his name was Melcarthus; which, being compounded of the two Phcenician words Melee and 
Kartlia, did, in that language, alffnify the King or Lord of the city. The Greeks, from some similitude wkJck 
they ibQBd in the worship of this god at Tyre, with that wherewith they worshipped Hercules in Greeet, 
thoQghC them to be buth the same; and therefore called this Tynan god Herculus; and hence came the naaie 
of Heiculaa Tyriua among them. This god seems to be the same with the Baal of theholv scriptures, whoao 
worsUp Jeiebel brought flrom Tyre into the land of Israel: for Baal, with the addition of Kartba. signiileth 
the aiUM u Malee with the same addition. 



For as the latter in the Phcenician language is king of the city* 
Iha other, ta tht fame language, is lord of the city. And as Baal is put alone to signify this Tyrian god in 
Mripture, ao do wa find Helec also put alone to signify the same god: for Hesychius tells us. ^'^'"fjy 
Hl^A,i« *Avui99itu,i, «. •• Malic ia the name of Hercules among the Amathusians. And these Amathaal- 
ana were a eolony of the Tyrians in Cyprus. Vide Sanchoniathonem apud EuMbium de Prsp. Evangjib. I. 
Boeharti Phaleg. part S. lib. 1. c. 34. et Ub. 9. c 3. Seldenum de Diis Byris. Syniag. 1. c. 6. et Fuller! Bliaoel< 
laB.UbL3.e.lf: '^ _^ ^ ^ 

•S BloRHiymm in Dan. zi. 91. 9 PolyMns Legat. n. p. MS. ^4 Ibid. 7S. p 883. 
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the enthroiiisation,' as was usual there on this occasion. Hereon Antiochusi' 
sent Apollonius, one of tha prime nobles of his court, in an embassy thither^ 
to be present at the solemnity, and to congratulate the young king thereon* 
This he did in outward pretence, to express his respects to his nephew, and 
show, him honour on that occasion; but in reality it was only to spy out how 
that court stood affected to him, and whst measures they were proposmg to take 
in reference to him, and the contested provinces of Gcele-Syria and Palestine; 
and, on the return of this ambassador to him, finding by his report that war was 
intended against him, he came by sea ta Joppa,' to take a view of the frontiers 
toward £g3rp^ ^^^ ^ P^^ them into a tharough posture of defence against any 
attempts which the Egyptians might make upon them: and in this progress he 
came to Jerusalem, where he was received with great pomp and solemnity by 
Jason and all the city, and treated with great magnificence. But this operated 
nothing for the averting of that great mischief and calamity which he afterward 
brought upon that place, and the whole nation of the Jews. From Jerusalem 
be inarched into Phoenicia; and, having there settled all matters, he returned 
again to Antioch. 

•^n. 172. FtoL PkUomdor 9.>-'The next year Jason^ sent Menelaus, his bro* 
ther, to Antioch, there to pay the king his tribute-money, and also to treat with 
him about other matters which he thought necessary to be done. But on his 
admission to audience, instead of pursmng his conmiission in behalf of his bro- 
ther, he treacherously supplanted him, and got into his place. For having first 
recommended himself to the favour of this vain prince by a flattering speech, 
wherein he greatiy magnified the glorious appearance <^ hu power, he took 
the opportunity of petitioning him for the high-priesthood for himself, ofiering 
more than Jason gave for it by three hundred talents. Which offer being readily 
accepted, Jason was deposed, after he had been as high-piiest in the govern- 
ment oi that nation three years,* and Menelaus was advanced in his stead. 
This Menelaus, the author of the second book of Maccabees saith,* was brother 
to Simon the Benjamite, who was of the house of Tobias, but this could not be; 
for none but such as were of the house of Aaron were capable of this office: 
and therefore, in this particular, Josephus is rather to be credited,^ who posi- 
tively tells us, that he was the brother of Onias and Jason, and the son of Si- 
mon, the second of that name, hi^h-priest of the Jews, and that he was the 
third of his sons that had been in tiiat office. His name at first was Onias, the 
same with that of his eldest brother but, running as fast as Jason into the ways 
of the Greeks, in imitation of him, he took a Greek name also, and called him- 
self Menelaus. His father and his eldest brother were both of them holy and 
good men: but he chose rather to imitate the example of wicked Jason than 
theirs; for he followed him in all his ways of fraud,* wickedness, and apostacy, 
and outdid him in each of them. Jason's being supplanted by him in the same 
manner as he supplanted Onias, was a just retaliation of Providence; but Mene- 
laus was a much more wicked instrument therein than the other, since he prac- 
tised this fraud against Jason while he was under his confidence, and had on 
him the character of his ambassador, and by virtue of that character got that 
access to the king whereby he effected it As soon as his mandate for the office 
was despatched at the Syrian court, Menelaus went with it to Jerusalem: and 
although, on his coming,* the sons of Tobias, who then made a very potent fac- 
tion in the Jewish state, joined with him, yet such a party stood for Jason, that 
Menelaus was forced, with his friends of the house of^ Tobias, to quit the place, 
and return again to Antioch; where they having declared that tney would no 
longer observe their country's laws and institutions, but would go over to the 
religion of the king, and the worship of the Greeks; this so far gained them the 

1 Thia the Alexandrian GreekicaUed •»MXiirii^i«, or ** tlie solemnity of nalvation;'* became tbej then flrit 
■alttted him aa a king. This the aotbor of Uw second book of Maccabees calls «-^T»KMr(«, iT. 21; for so k 

ibt to be read, according to the Alexandrian manuaerioc, and not rp«To«xir*«, as In the printed books. 
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favour of Antiochus, that he sent them back, assisted with such a power as Ja^ 
son could not resist; and therefore, being forced to leave Jerusalem/ he fled 
into the land of the Ammonites, and Menelaus todc possession of his office 
without any farther opposition; and thereon he proceeded to make good all that 
he and his party had declared at Antioch,' by apostatizing from the law of Mb* 
ses to the religion of the Greeks, and all other their rites and usages, and draw« 
ing as many others after him into the same impiety as he was able. For he did 
not desire the office of high-priest at Jerusalem for the sake of the Jewish reli* 
gion, or that he intended to practise any part of the Jewish worship in it. Thai 
which made this office so desirable to mm and Jason, and induced them both 
to give so much money for it, was the temporal authorihr that went with the 
ecclesiastical. For at that time, and for some ages past, the high-priest of the 
Jews had, first under the Persian, and afterward unaer the Macedonian kinn, 
the sole temporal government of that nation. This last most certainly was de- 
rived from the king, and this gave him the handle to dispose of both, tnough the 
priesthood itself was derived only from that divine authority under which it 
acted. And the case is the same in respect of the Christian priesthood. For 
to instance in episcopacy, the first order of it, besides the ecclesiastical office, 
which is derived from Uhrist alone, it hath in Christian states annexed to it (as 
with us,) the temporal benefice (that is, the revenues of the bishopric,) and 
some branches of temporal authori^, as the probate of wills, causes of tithes, 
causes of de&mation, &c.; all wmch latter most certainly is held under 
the temporal state, but not the former. Were this distinction duly considered, 
it would put an end to those Erastian notions which now so much prevail 
2mong us. For the want of this is the true cause that many, observing some 
branches of the episcc^ml authority to be from the state, wrongfully from hence 
infer, that aU the rest is so too; whereas, would they duly examine the matter, 
they would find, that besides the temporal power and temporal revenues with 
which bishops are invested, there is also an ecclesiastical or spiritual power, 
which is denved from none other tban Christ alone. And the same distmction 
may also serve to auash another controversy, which was much agitated among 
us m the reip;n of nis late majesty Kin? William III. about the act which de- 
prived the bishops who would not take the oaths to that king. For the contest 
then was, that an act of parliament could not deprive a bishop. This we ac- 
knowledged to be true in respect of the spiritual office, but not in respect of the 
benefice, and other temporal advantages and powers annexed thereto. For 
these eveiy bishop receiveth from the state, and the state can again deprive any 
bishop of them upon a just cause: and this was all that was done by the said 
act For the bishops that were then deprived by it had still their episcopal 
office left entire to them, they being as much bishops of the church universal 
after their deprivation as they were before. 

jfn. 171. JPtol. PMlametor 10.] — Menelaus, after he had got into the high- 
priesthood, by outbidding his brother,' took no care to pay the mone3r, where- 
on the king calling upon Sostratus, the captain of the castle at Jerusalem (who 
was also receiver of the king's revenues in Judea,) and he upon Menelaus for 
the money, they were both summoned to appear before the kine at Antioch, to 
give an account hereof;- but on their arrival there, they found the king was 
gone fhmi thence, to quell an insurrection which had been made against him 
at Mallus and Tarsus, two cities of Cilicia. For the revenues of these cities hav- 
ing been assigned to Antiochis, one of the king's concubines, for her mainten- 
ance, the inhabitants, either out of indignation for this thing, or because the 
concubine exacted upon them, rose up in an uproar, and Antiochus was then 
hastened thither to appease it, leaving Andronicus, one of the prime nobles of 
his court, to govern Antioch during his absence. Menelaus, talcing the advan- 
tage of the time thus gained by the absence of the king, made the best use of 
it ne could to raise the money he owed him before his return; in order whereto^ 

ISMaeeab. iT.aS. S Jowph. Aatiq. Uk. 18. e. 6. 8 3 Miccab. iv. 97, ». 
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having, by the means of Lysimachus,' whom he left his deputy at Jeniaatem, gat 
ten many of the gold vessels out of the temple, he sold them at Tyre, and the citiea 
round about; and thereby raised money enough, not only to pay the knig, but 
also to bribe Andronicus and other courtiers to procure favour for him. Oniat,' 
who then lived at Antiocb, as being confined (o that place by the order of the 
king, having notice of this sacrilege, reproved Meneiaas very severely for it; 
which the apostate not being ^le to bear, for the revenging of himself upon him 
for it, applied to Andronicus, and engaged him for a sum of money to cut 
Onias on; of which Onias having gained intelligence, lied to the asylum at 
Daphne, and there took sanctuary tor the safety of his hfe. But Androniciu 
having,* by fair words and false oaths, persuaded him to come forth otit of that 
place, immediately put him to death, that thereby he might earn the money 
which Menelaus bad promised him. But Oniac having, by his laudable car- 
riage while he lived at Antioch, gained much upon the afiection and esteem of 
the inhabitants of (he place, as well Greeks as Jews, they took this murder ao 
ill," that they both joined in a petition to the Iting, on his return, against An- 
dronicus kt it; whereon cognizance being taken of the crime, and. the wicked 
murderer convicted of it, Antiochus" caused him with infamy to be carried to 
the place where the murder was committed, and there mil to death for it in 
such manner as he deserved. For Antiochua, as wicked a tyrant as he was, 
had sorrow and regret upon hijn for the death of so good a man; and therefore, 
in bis thus revenging of it, he executed his own resentments, as well as those 
of the persons who had petitioned for it. 

This Onias was high-priest of the Jews twenty-four years, Eusebius men- 
tioneth not at all the time of his being in the office, though he doth it of all the 
rest, from the time of the Bahyloniah captivih'- But the Chronicon Alexandri- 
nilm doth assign him tweBty-four years,' which are to be reckoned to the time 
of his death. This Chronicon, in the assigning of the years of each pontificate 
, from the lime mentioned to the death of this Onias, much betfer agreeing both 
wilh the scriptures and the history of Josephus, than either Africanus or Euse- 
bius, I hare rather chosen to follow that author in this matter than either of the 
other two, excepting only in the pontificate of Simon the Just. For, whereas 
the Ghronicon Alexandhnum assigns to it fourteen years, and Eusebius only 
nine, 1 choose rather to follow Eusebius in this particular, that I might not 
carry down the last year of the high-priesthood of Hanasaeh too far from the 
death of his father. For allowing Simon the Just fourteen years to his pontifi- 
cate, it will carry down the time of the death of Manasaeh to sevens-six years 
after the death of Jaddua his father, and make him to be near a bunored, if not 
more, at the time of his disease; and every year deducted from so great an age 
makes the account the more probable; and nothing can be deducted elsewhere 
to lessen it by Ihe aulhorily of either of those two authors (and there is no other 
authority but theirs to be recurred to in this matter.) For all the years of the 
other pontilicates, from the death of Jaddua to that of Manasseh, do, in fwth 
these authors, either equal or exceed the years of the said Chronicon; Blid, 
therefore, there is no where else where they can be lessened by the auUiori^ 
of eiUier of them. And, unless they he thus lessened, another inconvenience 
would happen worse than the other. For, otherwise, the last year of Onias 
would be carried down beyond what is consistent either with the history of J* 
sephus, or that of the two books of the Maccabees. From the death of Onias, 
Ihe pontificates following will be taken from the said books of the Maccabees as 
jar as they go; and from the history of Josephug, who hath them all to the end. 

In the interim, there happened a great mutiny at Jerusalem, by reason of the 

UMicciil.. iy.M, W. S mu.iv. 33,34. 3 IhW. <lb.rt. SS,S6. STbHI. «,» 
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vessels (^ gold that were carried out of the temple by the order of Menelaag. 
When he went to Antioch, he lefl Lysimachus,* anotlier of his brothers, as bad 
as himself, to execute his office during his absence, and by his means those ves* 
sels of gold were carried out of the temple,' which Menelaus sold at Tyre, 
and other places, to raise the money above mentioned. When this came to be 
known, and the bruit hereof was spread abroad among the people,' the multi- 
tude, taking great indignation hereat, eathered themselves togetner as^ainst Ly- 
simachus; whereon he got together about three thousand men of his party, 
under the command of one Tyrannus, an old soldier, to resist their rage, and 
defend himself against them; but the multitude fell on them with that fury, 
that, wounding some^ and killing others, they forced the rest to flee; and then, 
falling on Lysimachus the sacrilegious robber, they slew him beside the trea- 
sury, within the temple, and thereby, for that time, put an end to this sacrilege. 

Antiochus,* having, ever since the return of Apollonius from the Egyptian 
court, been preparing for the war which he found he must necessarily have with 
Ptolemy alK>ut the provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, and being now ready 
for it, resolved to defer it no longer; but instead of expecting the war in his 
own territories, determined to cany it into those of his enemy. The youth of 
Ptolemy (he being then but sixteen years old,) and the weak conduct of the 
ministers into whose hands he was fallen, made him despise both; and the Ro- 
mans (under whose protection Egypt then was) were not at leisure to afibrd 
them any help, by reason of the war which they were at that time engaged in 
with Perseus king of Macedon; and therefore, thinking he could not have a 
more favourable juncture for the bringing of this controversy to a successful 
decision, he resolved forthwith to begin the contest However, to keep as fair 
with the Romans as the case would admit, he sent ambassadors^ to lay before 
the senate the right he had to the provinces of Ccele-Svria and Palestine, then 
in his possession, and to justify the war which he was iorced to enter on in de- 
fence of them; and then forthwith marched his army toward the frontiers of 
Egypt, where, being met by the forces of Ptolemy," between Mount Gasius and 
Pelusium, it there came to a battle between them; in which Antiochus having 
gotten the victory, he took care on the advantage of it well to fortify that border 
of his dominions, and to make the barrier in that quarter as strong as he could 
against any future attempt that Ptolemy might make upon these provinces; and 
then, without attempting any thing farther this year, returned to Tyre; and 
there, and in the neighbouring cities, put his army into winter-quarters. 

^7u 171. Ptol Fmnneior 11.]— While he lay at Tyre, there came thither to 
him three delegates from the Sanhedrin,^ or senate of the Jews, to complain of 
the sacrileges of Menelaus, and the violences and disorders which, by Lysi- 
machus his deputy, he had lately caused at Jerusalem; and having, on the hear- 
ing of the cause, plainly convicted him before the king of all that they had laid 
tohis charge, Menelaus, to avoid the sentence which he deserved, and which 
he law was ready to be pronounced against him, bribed Ptolemy Macron, the 
son of Dorymenes, with a great sum of money, to befriend him with the king; 
whereon Ptolemy, taking the king aside, prevailed with him, contraty to what 
he intended, not only to absolve Menelaus, but also to put to death the three 
delegates of the Jews, as if they had unjustly accused him, which was so mani- 
fest a piece of oppression and injustice in the eyes of all in that place, that the 
Tyrians pitying their case, caused them to be honourably buried. 

This Ptolemy Macron," having been formerly governor of Cyprus for King 
Ptolemy Philometor, had, during his minority, reserved all the king's revenues 
of that island in his hands, refusing to pay it to the ministers, notwithstanding 
their earnest call few it But as soon as the king was enthroned, he brought iC 
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all to Alexandria, and there paid the whole into the royal treasuiy; which be* 
ing a supply which at that time came very conveniently to answer the exigen* 
cies of tne government, he then obtained great applause for his good conduct 
in this matter; but afterward being disgusted, either by some ill treatment from 
the ministry, or for that his service was not rewarded according to his expecta- 
tion,* he revolted from King Ptolemy, and went over to Antiochus, and delivered 
the island of Cyprus into his hands. Whereon Antiochus received him with 
great favour, admitted him into the number of his principal friends,' and made 
him governor of Ccele-Syria' and Palestine, and sent Crates,^ who bad been be- 
fore deputy-governor of the castle at Jerusalem under Sostratus, to be chief 
commander of Cyprus in his stead. Thus much is proper to be said of him in 
this place, because there will be other occasions to make mention of him in the 
future series of this history. 

About this time,* for forty days together, there were seen at Jerusalem, in the 
air, veiy strange sights of horsemen and footmen armed with shields, spears, 
and swords, and in great companies, fighting against and charging each other, 
as in battle anray; wnich foreboded those calamities of war and desolation which 
soon after happened to that city and nation. And the like were seen at the 
same place before the destruction of that city by the Romans. So Joseph us tells 
us,* who lived in that time, and attests it to have been vouched to lum by such 
as had been eye-witnesses of the same. 

Antiochus, having been making preparations during all the winter for a se- 
cond expedition into Egypt, as soon as the se^on of the year would permit,' 
again invaded that country both by sea and land; and having on the UDntiers 
gained another victory over the forces of Ptolemy,^ that were sent thither to op- 
pose him, took Pelusium, and from thence made his way into the heart of the 
kingdom. In this last overthrow of the Egyptian army,' it was in his power to 
have cut them all off to a man; but instead of pursuing this -advantage, he took 
care to put a stop to the executing of it, riding about the field in person after 
the victoiy, to foibid the putting of any more to death; which clemency of his 
so far reconciled and endeared him to the Egyptians, that, on his farther march 
into the country, they all readily yielded to him,*^ and he made himself, with 
very little trouble, master of Memphis and all the other parts of Egypt, except- 
ing Alexandria, which alone held out against him. 

While Antiochus carried on his last invasion, Philometor came into his hands: 
whether he were taken prisoner by him, or else voluntarily came in unto him, 
is not said; the latter seems most likely. For Antiochus took not from him his 
liberhr, but they did eat at the same table," and conversed together as friends; 
and for some time Antiochus pretended to take care of the interest of this young 
king his nephew, and to manage the affairs of the kingdom as tutor and guardian 
to him. But when he had, under this pretence, made himself master of the coun- 
try, he seized all to himself; and, having miserably pillaged all parts where he 
came, vastly enriched himself and his army with the spoils of them." During 
all this time Philometor*' conducted himself with a very mean spirit, keeping 
himself, while in arms, at as great a distance from all danger as he was able, 
and never showing himself in the army that was to fight for him; and afterward 
in a slothful cowardice submitting to Antiochus, and suffering himself to l>e de- 
prived by him of so large a kingdom, without attempting any thing for the pre^- 
serving of it: which was not so much owing to his want of natur^ courage or 
cq:>acify (for he afterward gave many instances of both,) as to the effeminate 
education in which he was bred up by Ids tutor Eulseus. For that wicked 
eunuch being ahK> his prime minister of state, by corrupting him with all man- 
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aer of luxury and efieminacy, to make him as unfit for government as be was 
able, that when he was grown up, he might still be as necessary to him, and 
have the same power in the kingdom, as he before had in the time of his mi- 
nority; which is a policy that hath often been practised by wicked ministers 
toward their princes in their minority, to the vast damage always of the country 
where it hath happened. 

While Antiochus was in Egypt,* a false rumour having been spread through 
all Palestine that he was dead, Jason, thinking this a fit opportunity for him 
again to recover his station at Jerusalem, which he formerly had there as high- 
priest, marched thither with about one thousand m^»\; and having, by the as- 
sistance of the party he had there, taken the city, and driven Menelaus to flee 
for shelter into the castle, he acted all manner of cruelties upon his feUow-citi- 
zens, putting to death, without mercy, as many of those whom he thought his 
adversaries, as he could light upon. 

Antiochus, on his being informed of all this in £gypt, supposed that the 
whole Jewish nation had revolted from him, and therefore marched with all 
haste out of Egypt into Judea to quell this rebellion;' and being told, that the 
people of Jerustdem made great rejoicings on the news which came to them of 
his death, he was veiy much provoked Qiereat; and therefore, in a great raee, 
laying siege to Jerusalem, and taking the city by force,' he slew of the inhabi- 
tajits in three days' time forty thousand persons; and having taken as many 
more captives, sold them for slaves to the neighbouring nations. And, not con- 
tent with this, he impiously forced himself into the temple, and entered into 
the inner and most sacred recesses of it, polluting by his presence both the holy 
place, and also the holy of holies, the wicked traitor Menelaus being his con- 
ductor, and showing him the way into both. And to ofier the greater indignity 
to this sacred place, and to aflront in the highest manner he was able the reli- 
gion whereby God was worshipped in it, he sacrificed a great sow upon the 
altar of bumt-oflerings; and brotn being by his command made, with some part 
of the flesh thereof bDiled in it, 1& caused it to be sprinkled all over the tem{de 
for the utmost defiling of it; and after this, having sacrilegiously plundered it, 
taking thence the altar of incense, the shew-bread table, the candlestick of 
seven branches that stood in the holy place, which were all of gold, and seve- 
ral other golden vessels, utensils, and donatives of former kings, to the value 
of one thousand eight hundred talents of gold, and made the like plunder in 
the city, he returned to Antioch, carrying thither with him the spoils of Judea 
as well as of Eg3'pt; which, both together, amounted to an immense treasure 
of riches. On his departure from Jerusalem, for the farther vexation of the 
Jews, he appointed Philip, a Phtynan,^ who was a man of a very cruel and 
barbarous temper, to be governor ofJudea, and Andronicus, another of the like 
disposition, to be governor of Samaria, and lefl Menelaus to be still over them 
in the office of high-priest, who was worse to them than all the rest. 

As to Jason,* on the return of Antiochus out of Egypt, he durst not tarry his 
coming to Jerusalem, but, on his approach to that place, fied thence for fear of 
him back again into the land of the Ammonites; but being there accused before 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, whose kingdom reached into that countiy, he fied 
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from tbf Bt;c alio; and aRer that being forced to shif^ from place to phcc, pur- 
BTied of all men, and haled every where, for hia wickednew toward God, hia 
countfy, and his religion, And fin'ding safely no where in (hose parts, he waa 
cattAut from thence, first into Egypt, and from thence again into Lacedemonia, 
where he pemhed in exile and misery, without having any one Id give him 
a burial. 

jJn. 169. Pfo!. PHl-Metor li]— The Alesandrians,' finding FhlloinetOT to be 
fallen under the power of Antjochm and by him in a manner wholly deprived 
of ihe crown, looked on him as altogefter lost to Ibem; and therefore, having the 
younger brother with them, they put him on Ihe throne, and made him their 
Ling instead of the other: from which time he look the name of Plolemy of 
Euergele*' the Second, but afterward Ihey gave him the name, of Physcon. t. t. 
the fat guts, or great bellied, by reason of the great and pro>nihent belly which, 
ty his luxury and gluttony, he afterward acquired; and by thia name he is moat 
commonly mentioned by those who have written of him. On his thus ascend- 
ing the throne,' Cineas and Cumanus were made his prime ministers, and to 
them was committed Ihe care of again restoring the broken afiaJrs of that 
kingdom. 

Antiochus, on his hearing of this laid hold of the occasion for his making of 
a third expedition into Egypt,' under pretence of restoring the deposed kmg, 
but in reality to subject the whole kingdom to himself; and therefore, having 
vanquished the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium,' lie again entewS 
the country with a great army, and marched directly toward Alesandria to fa^ 
siege to the place. Whereon the young king," consulting wilh his two-minit- 
ters, agreed to call a council of the chief commanders of the aimy, and, upon 
advice had with them, pursue such methods for the stemming of the present 
fliffi9ulties as they should direct him unto; who, having accordingly been called 
and *et together, and having thoroughly considered the slate of U)e then pre- 
sent afiiiirs, adviicd to endeavour an accomnoilBtion with Antiochus; and that 
the ambassadors who were llien at AlexaRWt,, on embassies from several of 
the Grecian states lo the Egyptian court, ahould be desired to interpose their 
mediation for the effccling it: who, having readily undertaken the blatter,' forth- 
with sailed up the river to meet Antiochus, with the proposals of peace which 
4hev were intrusted with, taking with them two ambassadors from Ptolemy him- 
self for Ihe same purpose. On their coming to his camp, he received them 
vety kindly; and, having the first day entertained them at a splendid treat, ajv 
pointed the next day to hear what ihey had to propose. The Achsans having 
then first opened the ftsuse on which they were sent, all the rest spoke to it in 
their turns, and they all agreed in laying the blame of making the war on Eu- 
Ixus's ill conduct, and the nonage ol King Plolemy Philomelor; and on these 
two heads they apologized as much as they could for the present king, in order 
to mollify Antiochus, and bring him to terms of peace wilh him; and much 
nrged the relation whicb was between them for a motive to induce him to it. 
Antiochus, in answer to them, acknowledged all to be true that they had said 
coDceming the cause of the war; and tlien took the opportunity of setting forth 
bis title to the_ provinces of Ccple-Syria and Palesline, alleging all Ihe argu- 
ments for it M-hich have been above mentioned,' and producmg instruments for 
the proof of all that he alleged; which be did in such a manner as fully con- 
vinced all Ihat were present of his righl to those provinces. And then, as to the 
proposals of peace, he referred them to a future treaty, which he said he should 
t»e ready to enter into wilh them about this matler, when two persons then ab- 
sent, whom he named, should come to him, without whom, he told them, he 
could do nothing herein; and then went to Naucratis, and from thence to Alei- 
•ndria, and there laid siege to the place. Ptolemy Euei^etes and Cleopatra his 
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Mster, who were thea shut up in the ttm-n, being hereby much distreased, sent 
ambassadora to the Romani to reprpsent their ease,' and pray reliet And, a 
little aAer, there came ambassadorB from the Rhodians, to endeavour to make 
peace between the two tings, who having landed at Aiesandria,' and recifaed 
what instructions the inini5tcra of that court would intrust thnn with, weut 
thence to the camp in which Antiochus lay berore the town, and used the beN 
of their endeavours with him to brinp him to an accommodation with the Egyp- 
tian king, ingisting on the long friendship and alliance which they had hitherto 
enjoyed with both croWi >nd the obii^ations which they thought themselves 
under on this account, to do the best offices they were able for the making of 
peace between them. IJut while they were proceeding in long harangues on 
these topics, Antio<^H8 interrupted them, and in few words told them, that 
there was no need of long orationa as to this matter; that the kingdom belonged 
to Philometor the elder brother, with whom he had some time since made peacfi, 
and was now in perfect friendship with him; that, if ihey would recall him 
from banishment, and again restore him to his crown, the war would be at 
an end. This he said, not that he intended any such tilings but only out of 
craft farther to embroil the kingdom, for the belter obtaining of his own ends 
upon it; for, finding he coutd make no work of it at Alexandria,* but that he 
must be forced to raise. tiie siege, the scheme which he had now laid for tha 
compassing of his designs, was to put the two brothers together by the ears, and 
engage them in a war against each other, thai, when they had b_v intestine broils 
wteted and spent their strength, he might come upon them, while thus weak- 
ened and spent, and swallow both. And, with this view having withdrawn 
from Alexandria,' he marched to Memphis, and there seemingly again restored 
the whole kingdom to Philometor, excepting only Pclusium, wiiich he retained 
in his hands, that, having this key of Egj'pt still in his keeping, he might thfitebv 
again enter Egypt, when matters shoiild there, according to the scheme which 
be had laid, be ripe for it, and so seize the whole kingdom: end, ha\'iiig thua 
disposed matters, he returned agaii} to Antioch. 

Ptolemy Philometor, now roused from his luxurious sloth by the misfortunes 
which be Jiad suffered in these revolutionsi had penetration enough to see into 
what Antiochus intended. His keeping of Pelusium,* was a sufficient indica- 
tion unto him, that he held this gate of Egypt still in his power, only to enter 
through it again when he and his brother should have wasted themselves so far 
by their domestic feuds, as not to be able to resist him, and so make a prey of 
both. And therefore, for the preventing of this, as soon as Antiochus was gone, 
he sent to his brother to invite him to an accommodaSan; end by the meaos 
of Cleopatra, who was sister to both, an agreement was made vpon terms that 
the two brothers should jointly reign together. Whereon, Philometor returning 
to Alexandria, peace was restored to Egypt, much to the satisfaction of the 
people, especially of the Alexandrians, who greatly suffered by the war; but, 
the two brothers, being aware that Antiochus would return again upon them,' 
sent ambassadors into Greece to get auxiliiry forces from thence for their de- 
fence against him; and they had reason enough so to do; for Antiochus hear- 
ing of this agreement of the two brothers, and finding his 6ne-spun scheme of 
policy, whereby he thought to have made himself master of Egj-pt, wholly 
baffled by it," he fell into a great rage, and resolved to carry on the war against 
both the brothers with greater force and fury than he had against eithei of 
them before. 

■4n. I6B. Plol. Philometor 13.] — And therefore, very eariy the next spring,' 
he sent a fleet to Cyprus to secure that island to him; and, at the same time, 
in person marched by laud with a numerous army to make anotlier invasion 
upon Egypt; in which he purposed, without owning the interest of either of 
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his nephews, to suppress them both, and make an absolute conquest of the 
whde Kingdom* On his coming'to Rhinoconira, he was there met by ambas- 
sadors from Philometor, by whom that prince, having acknowledged his restor»- 
tion to his kingdom to be owing to him, desired him that he would not destroy 
his own woik, but permit him peaceably to enjoy the crown which he wore by 
his fiivour. But Antiochus not at ail regarding the compliment, but waiving all 
those pretences of favour and affection for either of his nephews which he had 
hitherto made show of, now plainly declared himself an enemy to both, telling 
the ambassadors, that he demanded the island of Cjrpnis, and the city of Pe- 
lusium, with all the lands that lay on the branch of the Nile on which Pelusium 
stood, to be yielded to him in perpetuity; and that he would on no other terms 

S've peace to either of the brothers; and, having set them a day for their giving 
m an answer to this demand, as soon as that day was over, and no answer 
returned to his satisfaction, he again invaded Egypt with a numerous army; 
and, having subdued all the country as far as Memphis, and there received the 
submission of most of the rest, he marched toward Alexandria for the besiegioff 
of that city, the reduction of which would have made him absolute master a 
the whde kingdom; and this most certainly he would have accomplished, but 
that he met a Roman embassy in his way, which put a stop to his farther pro- 
gress, and totally dashed all the designs which he had been so long carrying on 
JOT the making of himself master of that country. 

I have mentioned before, how Ptolemy Euergetes, the younger of the two 
brothers, and Cleopatra his sister, being distressed by the former siege wfaiob 
Antiochus had laid to Alexandria, sent ambassadors to the Romans to pray their 
relief. These being introduced into the senate,' did there, in a lamentable 
habit, and with a more lamentable oration, set forth their case, and in the 
humblest manner prostrating themselves before that assembly, prayed their 
help; with which tne senate being moved, and having considered also,* how 
much it was their own interest not to permit Antiochus to grow so great, as the 
annexing of Egypt to Syria would make him, decreed to send an embassy into 
Egypt to put an end to this war. The persons they appointed for it were Caius 
PopiUius Lxnas (who had been consul four years before,) Caius Decimius, and 
Caius Hostilius. Their commission was first to go to Antiochus, and after that 
to Ptolemy, and to signify to them, that it was the desire of the senate that they 
should desist from making any farther war upon each other; and that, if either 
of them should refuse so to do, him the Roman people would no longer hold to 
be either their friend or their ally. And that these ambassadors might come 
soon enough to execute their instructions before Antiochus should make him- 
self master of Egypt, they were despatched away in that haste, that within 
three days after they lefl Rome; and taking with them the £g3rptian ambassa- 
dors, hastened to Brundusium, and there passing over to the Grecian shore, 
fix)m thence by the way of Chalcis, Delos, and Rhodes, they c^^e to Alexan- 
dria, just as Antiochus was making that second march to besiege this city, which 
I have mentioned. On his arrival at Leusine, a place within four miles of 
Alexandria, the ambassadors there met him. On the sight of PopiUius (with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship and familiarity while he was a 
hostage at Rome) he put forth his hand to embrace him as his old friend and 
acquaintance; but PopiUius, refusing the compliment, told him, that the public 
interest of his country must take place of private friendship; that he must first 
know whether he were a friend or an enemy to the Roman state, before he 
could own him as a fiiend to himself; and then delivered into his hands tlie 
tables, in which were written the decree of the senate which they came to 
communicate to him, and required him to read it, and forthwith give his answer 
thereto. Antiochus having read the decree, told PopiUius he would consult 
with his friends about it, and speedily give him the answer they should advise; 
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Ixit Popilliua,' insisting on an immediate answer, focthwith drew a circle round 
him in the sand with the staff which he had in his hand, and reared him to 
give his answer before he stirred out of that circle: at which strange and pe- 
remptory way of proceeding Antiochus being startled, after a little hesitation, 
yielded to it, and told the ambassador, that he would obey the command of the 
senate; whereon Popillius, accepting his embraces, acted thenceforth according 
to his former friendsnip with him. That which made him so bdid as to act 
with him after this peremptory manner, and the other so tame as to yield thus 
patiently to it, was the news which they had a little before received of the 
great victory of the Romans, which they had gotten over Perseus, king of Map 
cedonia. For Paulus i£miiiu8 having now vanquished that king, and thereby 
added Macedonia to the Roman empire, the name of the Romans after this 
carried that weight with it, as created a terror in all the neighbouring nations; 
so that none oi them after this cared to dispute their commands, but were glad 
on any terms to maintain peace, and cultivate a friendship with them. After 
P(M)ilhus had thus sent Antiochus back again into Syria,' he returned with his 
colleagues to Alexandria; and having there ratified and fully fixed the terms 
of agreement which had been before, but not so perfectly, made between the 
two brothers, he sailed to Cyprus; and having sent from thence Antiochus's 
fleet, as he had bim and his army before from Egjrpt, and caused a thorough 
r.esioration of that island to be made to the Egyptian kines, to whom it of rignt 
belonged, he returned home to relate to the senate the full success of his em- 
bassy; and ambassadors followed him from the two Ptolemies to thank the se- 
nate for the ereat benefit they had received from it: for to this embassy they 
owed their kingdom, and that peaceable enjojrment whereby they were now 
settled in it 

Antiochus returning out of Egypt in great wrath and indignation,' because 
oi the baffle which he had there met with from the Romans of all his desi£;n8 
upon that country, he vented it all upon the Jews, who had no way oflended 
him. For, on his marching back through Palestine he detached off firom his army 
twenty- two thousand men,* under the command of Apollonius, who was over 
the tribute, and sent them to Jerusalem to destroy the place. 

It was just two years after Antiochus had taken Jerusalem,* that Apollonius- 
came thither with his army. On hia first arrival he caAied himself peaceably, 
concealing his purpose, and forbearing all hostilities till the next sabbath; but 
then, when the people were all assembled together in their synagogues* for the 
celebrating of the religious duties of the day, thinking this the properest time 
for the executing - of his bloody commission, he let loose all his forces up^ 
them, with command to slay all the men, and take captive the women and cnil- 
dren to sell them for slaves; which they executed with the utmost rigour and 
cruelty, slaying aU the men they could light on, without showing mercy to any, 
and filling the streets with their blood. After this, having spoiled the city of 
all its riches, they set it on fire in several places, demolished the houses, and 
pulled down the walls round about it; and then, with the ruins of the demol- 
ished city, built a strong fortress on the top of an eminence in the city of David, 
which was over against the temple; and overlooked and commanded the same, 
and there placed a strong garrison; and making it a place of arms a^nst the 
whole nation of the Jews, stored 'it with all manner of provisions of war, and 
there also they laid up the spoils which they had taken in the sacking of the 
city. And this fortress, by the advantage of its situation, being thus higher 
than the mountain of the temple, and commanding the same, from thence the 
garrison soldiers fell on all those that went up thither to worship, and shed their 
blood on every side of the sanctuaiy, and defiled it with all manner of pollu- 
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Ids nephews, to suppress them both, and make an absolute conquest of th« 
wh(de kingdom* On his commg'to Rhinoconira, he was there met by ambas- 
sadors from Philometor, by whom that prince, having acknowledged his restora- 
tion to his kingdom to be owing to him, desired him that he would not destroy 
his* own work, but permit him peaceably to enjoy the crown which he wore by 
his fiivour. But Antiochus not at all regarding the compliment, but waiving all 
those pretences of favour and affection for either of his nephews which he had 
hitherto made show of, now plainly declared himself an enemy to both, telling 
the ambassadors, that he demanded the island of Cyprus, and the city of Pe- 
lusium, with all the lands that lay on the branch of the Nile on which Pelusium 
stood, to be yielded to him in perpetuity; and that he would on no other terms 

five peace to either of the brothers; and, having set them a day for their giving 
im an answer to this demand, as soon as that day was over, and no answer 
returned to his satisfaction, he again invaded Egypt with a numerous army; 
and, having subdued all the country as far as Memphis, and there received the 
submission of most of the rest, he marched toward Alexandria for the besieging 
of that city, the reduction of which would have made him absolute master of 
the whole kingdom; and this most certainly he would have accomplished, but 
that he met a Roman embassy in his way, which put a stop to his farther pro- 
gress, and totally dashed all the designs which he had been so long canying on 
m the making of himself master of that country. 

I have mentioned before, how Ptolemy Euergetes, the younger of the two 
brothers, and Cleopatra his sister, being distressed by the former siege which 
Antiochus had laid to Alexandria, sent ambassadors to the Eomans to pray their 
relief. These being introduced into the senate,* did there, in a lamentable 
habit, and with a more lamentable oration, set forth their case, and in the 
liumblest manner prostrating themselves before that assembly, prayed their 
help; with which tne senate being moved, and having considered also,* how 
much it was their own interest not to permit Antiochus to grow so great, as the 
annexing of Egypt to Syria would make him, decreed to send an embassy into 
Eg3rpt to put an end to Uiis war. The persons they appointed for it were Caius 
Popillius Laenas (who had been consul four years before,) Caius Decimius, and 
. Caius Hostilius. Their commission was first to go to Antiochus, and after that 
to Ptolemy, and to signify to them, that it was the desire of the senate that they 
should desist from making any farther war upon each other; and that, if either 
of them should refuse so to do, him the Roman people would no lons;er hold to 
be either their friend or their ally. And that these ambassadors might come 
soon enough to execute their instructions before Antiochus should make him- 
self master of Egypt, they were despatched away in that haste, that within 
three days after they lefl Rome; and taking with them the Egyptian ambassa- 
dors, hastened to Brundusium, and there passing over to the Grecian shore, 
from thence by the way of Chalcis, Delos, and Rhodes, they c^pie to Alexan- 
dria, just as Antiochus was making that second march to besiege this city, which 
I have mentioned. On his arrival at Leusine, a place within four miles of 
Alexandria, the ambassadors there met him. On the sight of Popillius (with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship and familiarity while he was a 
hostage at Rome) he put forth his hand to embrace him as his old friend and 
acquaintance; but Popillius, refusing the compliment, told him, that the public 
interest of his country must take place of private friendship; that he must first 
know whether he were a friend or an enemy to the Roman state, before he 
oould own him as a friend to himself; and then delivered into his hands tlic 
tables, in which were written the decree of the senate which they came to 
communicate to him, and required him to read it, and forthwith give his answer 
thereto. Antiochus having read the decree, told Popillius he would consult 
with his friends about it, and speedily give him the answer they should advise; 
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but PopiHiua,' insisting on an immediate answer, focthwith drew m circle round 
him in the sand with the staff which he had in his hand, and recjiiired him to 
give his answer before he stirred out of that circle: at which straaee and pe- 
remptory way of proceeding Antiochus being startled, after a little hesitatioa, 
yielded to it, and told the ambassador, that he would obey the command of the 
senate; whereon Popillius, accepting his embraces, acted thenceforth according 
to his former friendsnip with hun. That which made him so bold as to act 
with him after this peremptory manner, and the other so tame as to yield thw 
patiently to it, was the news which they had a little before received of the 
great victory of the Romans, which they had gotten over Perseus, king of Ma- 
cedonia. For Paulus i£mi]ius having now vanquished that king, and thereby 
added Macedonia to the Roman empire, the name of the Romans after this 
carried that weight with it, as created a terror in all the neighbouring nations; 
so that none oi Qiem after this cared to dispute their commands, but were glad 
on any terms to maintain peace, and cultivate a friendship with them. After 
PopiUius had thus sent Aniiochus back again into Syria,' he returned with hit 
colleagues to Alexandria; and having there ratified and fully fixed the teima 
of agreement which had been before, but not so perfectly, made between the 
two brothers, he sailed to Cyprus; and having sent from thence Antiochus's 
fleet, as he had him and his army before from Egypt, and caused a thorourh 
restoration of that island to he made to the Egyptian kines, to whom it of ri^t 
belonged, he returned home to relate to the senate the full success of his em- 
bassy; and ambassadors followed him from the two Ptolemies to thank the se- 
nate ibr the ereat benefit they had received from it: for to this embassy they 
owed their kingdom, and that peaceable enjoyment whereby they were now 
settled in it 

Antiochus returning out of Egypt in great wrath and indignation,' because 
of the baffle which he had there met with from the Romans of all his desic;ns 
upon that country, he vented it all upon the Jews, who had no way oflended 
hira. For, on his marching back through Palestine he detached offfrom his army 
twenty-two thousand men,* under the command of Apollonius, who was over 
the tnbute, and sent them to Jerusalem to destroy the place. 

It was just two years afler Antiochus had taken Jerusalem,* that Apolloniue- 
came thiUier with his army. On his first arrival he carried himself peaceably, 
concealing his purpose, and forbearing all hostilities till the next sabbath; but 
then, when the people were all assembled together in their synagogues* for the 
celebrating of the religious duties of the day, thinking this the properest time 
for the executing of his bloody commission, he let loose all his torces upon 
them, with command to slay all the men, and take captive the women and chil- 
dren to sell them for slaves; which they executed with the utmost rigour and 
cruelty, slaying all the men they could hght on, without showing mercy to any, 
and fining the streets with their blood. After this, having spoiled the city of 
all its riches, they set it on fire in several places, demolisned the houses, and 
pulled down the walls round about it; and then, with the ruins of the demol- 
ished city, built a strong fortress on the top of an eminence in the ci^ of David, 
which was over against the temple; and overlooked and commanded the same, 
and there placed a strong garrison; and making it a place of arms a^nst the 
whole nation of the Jews, stored ' it with all manner of provisions of war, and 
there also they laid up the spoils which they had taken in the sacking of the 
city. And this fortress, by the advantage of its situation, being thus higher 
than the mountain of the temple, and commanding the same, from thence the 
garrison soldiers fell on all those that went up thither to worship, and shed their 
blood on every side of the sanctuary, and defiled it with all manner of pollu- 
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lions; so that from this time the temple became deserted, and the daily sacri- 
fices omitted; and none of the true servants of God durst any more go up thither 
to the worship/ till Judas, after thiee years and a half, havmg^ recovered it out 
of the hands of the heathens, purged the place of its pollutions, and, by a new 
dedication, restored it agftin to its pristine use. For all that escap^ this car- 
nage* being fled from Jerusalem, left that place wholly in Uie hands of stran- 
gers; so that the sanctuary was laid waste, and the whole city desdated of its 
natural inhabitants. At this time Judas Maccabsus,' with some others that ac- 
companied him, fled into the wilderness, and there lived in ^reat hardship, sub- 
sisting themselves upon heibs, and what else the mountains and the woods 
could afford them, till they gained an opportunity of taking up arms for them- 
selves and their countnr, in manner as will be hereafter related. Josephus* 
makes Antiochus himself to be present at this execution, and confounds what 
was now done by ApoUonius with what he himself did in his own person two 
years before: but the books of the Maccabees rightly distinguished these two 
actions as done at two different times, the one by Antiochus himself after his 
second expedition into I^gyp^t ftnd the other by ApoUonius his lieutenant, sent 
by him for this purpose on his return from his fourth and last expedition into 
that country two years after, and hereby both are put in their true light. 

This was done about the time of the year in which our Whitsuntide now 
falls. Livy tells us,* that Antiochus made this his last expedition into Egypt 
pn$no vere, i. e. in the first beginning of the spring; and that the Roman ambas- 
sadors met him before he coidd in that march reach Alexandria, which could 
not be above a month or six weeks after his first entering into that countiy in 
this expedition; and, immediately on his meeting those ambassadors, he was 
forced to march back again, and in that march might reach Palestine about the 
end of May; and then ApoUonius, being sent with his commission for the deso- 
lating oi the city and temple of Jerusalem, there executed it, as above related, 
in the beginning of June following. For that desolation of the temple hap- 
pened just three years and six months before it was again restored by Judas 
Maccabxus,* as hath been already said; and therefore, that restoration having 
been made on the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month of the Jews/ called 
Cisleu, in the 148th year of the era of the Scleucidae, it must follow, that the 
time of this desolation must have been on or about the twenty-fifth day of their 
third month, called Sivan, in the erA of the Selcucidse 145, which answers to 
the era before Christ 168, under which I have placed it. And the Jewish 
month Sivan answering in part to the month of May, and in part to the month 
6[ June, in the Julian calendar, the twenty-fifth day of that month must hap- 
pen near or about the time of our Whitsuntide, as I have said; and then it was, 
mat by the command of Antiochus, and the wicked agency of ApoUonius, the 
daily sacrifices, whereby God was honoured every mornino; and evening at Je- 
rusalem, were made to cease, and the temple turned into desolation. 

And this was not all the mischief that was done that people this year. For 
as soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch,^ he issued out a decree, that all 
■ttions within his dominions, leaving their former rites and usages, should con- 
firm to the religion of the king, and worship the same gods, and in the same man- 
ner as he did; which, although couched in general terms, was levelled mainly 
a|;ainst the Jews, tliat thereby a handle might be afforded for the farther oppres- 
tmg of that people; and it seems for no other end to have been extended to all 
the nations of the Syrian empire, but that thereby it might reach all of the Jew- 
iih worship, wherever they were dispersed among them, it being resolved by 
Antiochus, through the advice of Ptolemy Macron,* to carry on this persecu- 
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tioo, not only against the Jews of Pdestine, but against all otfaen {^ that reli- 
gion who were settled any where else within his dominions. And thb indeed 
was most conformable to his intention, his design being to cut off aU of them, 
wherever they were, within his reach, that would not conform to his decree, by 
apostatizing from their God, and his law, that so he might, as fJBU* as in him lay, 
extinguish both the Jewish religion and the Jewish name and nation at the same 
time. And for the more efiectual executing of this decree,* he sent overseers 
into all the provinces of his empire, to see to the observance of it, and to instruct 
the people in all the rites whicn they were to conform to. And all the heathen 
nations readily obeyed his commands herein,' one sort of idolatry being to them 
as acceptable as another and none did more readily run into this change than 
the Samaritans. As long as the Jews were in prosperity,' it was their usage to 
challenge kindred with mem, and profess themselves to be of tfie stock of Israel, 
and of the sons of Joseph. But when the Jews were under any calamity or 
persecution, then they would say, that they had nothing to do with them, that 
they were of the race of the Medes and Persians (as in truth they were,) and 
not of the Israelites, and would thus utteriy disown all manner cf relation to 
them; of which they gave a very signal instance at this time. For finding the 
Jews under so severe a persecution, and fearing lest they also might be involved 
in it, they addressed themselves to the king by a petition; wherein having set 
forth, that though their fore-fathers had formerly, for the avoiding of freouent 
plagues that happened in their country, been induced to observe the sabbaths 
and other religious rites of the Jews, and had on Mount Gerizim a temple like 
theirs at Jeruralem, and therein sacrificed to a Grod without a name,' as they did, 
and through the superstition of an ancient custom, they had ever since gone on 
in the same way, yet they were not of that nation, or were any way related to 
them, but were descended from the Sidonians, and were ready to conform to all 
the rites and usages of the Greeks, according as the king had commanded; they 
therefore prayed, that seeing the king had ordered the punishing of that wicked 
people, they might not be involved with them therein as guilty with them of 
the same crimes. And they farther petitioned, that their temple, which had 
hitherto been dedicated to no especial deity, might henceforth be made the 
temple of the Grecian Jupiter, and be so called for the future. To which peti- 
tion Antiochus having given a favourable answer, sent his order to Nicanor,* 
the deputy-governor of me province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the 
Grecian Jupiter, according to their desire, and no more to give uiem any 
molestation. 

And the Samaritans were not the only apostates that forsook their God and 
his law on this trial. Many of the Jews,' either to avoid the persecution, or to 
curry favour with the king and his officers by their coraphance, or else out of 
their own wicked inclinations, did the same thing. And there were hereon great 
fallings away in Israel, and many of those who were guilty herein, joining with 
the king's forces then in the land, became much bitterer enemies' to their bre- 
thren than any of the heathen themselves who wero sent on purpose to perse- 
cute them. 

The overseer, who was sent to see this decree of the king's executed in Judea 
and Samaria, was one Athenxus,^ an old man, who being well versed in all the 
rites of the Grecian idolatry, was thought a very proper person to initiate those 
people into the observance of them. On his coming to Jerusalem, and there 
executing his commission,* all sacrifices to the God of Israel were made to cease, 
all the observances of the Jewish religion were suppressed, the temple itself was 
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polluted, and made unfit for God's worship, their sabbaths and festivals were jno* 
faned, their children focbidden to be circumcised, and their law, wherever it 
could be found, was taken away or destroyed, and the ordinances which God 
commanded them were whc^y suppressed throughout the laod, and every one 
was put to death that was discovered in any of mese particulars to have acted 
against what the king had decreed. The Syrian soldiers un^er &is overseer 
were the chief missionaries, and by them this conversion of the Jews to the 
king's religion was effected in the same manner as a late neighbouring prince 
converted hiis Protestant subjects to the idolatrous superstition of Rome, which 
falls very little short of being altogether as bad. Having thus expelled tiie 
Jewish worship out of the temple, they introduced thither the heatnen in its 
stead, and consecrating it to the chief of their false gods, called it the temple of 
Jupiter OlympiusV and having erected his image upon one part of the altar of 
holocaust, that stood in the inner court of the temple, upon another part of it, 
just before that image, they built another lesser altar, whereon they sacrificed to 
him. This was done on the fifteenth day of the Jewish month Cisleu,' which 
answers in part to November and in part to December in our calendar; and on 
the twenty-fiAh day of the same month they there began their sacrifices to him.' 
And they did the same to the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim,^ consecrating 
it to the same Grecian god Jupiter, by the name of Jupiter the Protector of 
strangers. That it was the request of the Samaritans themselves to have their 
temple consecrated to the Grecian Jupiter hath been alreadv shown; and it was 
also at their desire that it was consecrated to him under this additional title of 
Protector of strangers,* that thereby it might be expressed, that they were stran- 
gers in that land, and not of the race of Israel, who were the old inhabitants of 
it. And whereas two women were found at Jerusalem to have circumcised 
their male children,* of which they had been lately delivered, they hanged those 
children about their necks, and having led them in this manner through the 
city, and cast them headlong over the steepest part oi the walls, and also slew 
all those who had been accessary with them in the performance of this forbidden 
rite. And with the same severity they treated all others who were found in the 
practice of any one of their former religious usages, contrary to what the king 
had commanded. And, the more to propagate among that people that heathen 
worship, which was enjoined, and to bring all to conform thereto,^ they did set 
up altars, groves, and chapels, of idols in every city: and officers were sent to 
them,® who, on the day of the king's birth, in every month, forced all to offer 
sacrifices to the Grecian gods, and eat of the flesh of swine,'* and other unclean 
beasts then sacrificed to them. And when the feast of Bacchus, the god of 
drunkenness, came, and processions were made as usual among the heathen 
Greeks, to the honour of that abominable deity, the Jews*" were forced to join 
therein, and carry ivy," as the rest of the heathens did, according to the i^la- 
trous usage of the day. 

When these officers were thus sent to make all Judea conform to the kind's 
religion, and sacrifice to his gods,*' one of them, called Apelles, came to Modm, 
where dwelt Mattathias, a priest of the course of Joarib," a very honourable 
person, and one truly zealous for the law of his God. He was the son of John,'* 
the son of Simon, the son of Asmonaeus, from whom the family had the name 
of Asmonaeans, and he had with him five sons, all very valiant men, and equally 
with himself zealous observers of the law of their God; Johanan called Kaddis, 
Simon called Thassi, Judas called Maccabaeus, Eleazar called Avaran, and Jona- 
than, whose surname was Apphus. Apellus,** on his coming to this city, having 
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Called the people together, and declared unto them for what intent he was come, 
addressed himself in the first place to Mattathias, to persuade him to comply 
with the king's commands, that by the example of so honourable and great a 
man, all the rest of the people of the place might be induced to do the same; 
promising him, that thereon he should be taken into the number of the king's 
friends, and he and his sons should be promoted to honour and riches. To this 
Mattathias answered, with a loud voice, in the hearing of all the people of the 
place, that no consideration whatsoever should induce him, or any of his family, 
ever to forsake the law of their God; but that they would still wadk in the cove- 
nant which he had made with their forefathers, and observe all the ordinances 
of it, and that no commands of the king should make any of them to depart here- 
from. And when he had said thus much, seeing one of the Jews of the place 
presenting himself at the heathen altar which was there erected, to sacrifice on 
it, according to the king's commands, he was moved hereat with a religious zeal, 
like that of Phineas, and ran upon the apostate and slew him; and then, in the 
heat of his wrath, fell also on the king's commissioner, and by the assistance of 
his sons, and others that joined with them, slew him and all that attended him. 
And afler this, getting together all of his family, and calling all others to follow 
who were zealous for tlie law, he retired with iiiem to the mountains; and many 
others followed the same example,' whereby the deserts of Judea became filled 
with those who fled from this persecution. One company of them, to the num- 
ber of one thousand persons, being gotten into a cave in the desert that lay 
nearest to Jerusalem, rhilip the Phrygian, whom Antiochus had left governor 
of Judea and Jerusalem,^ on his last being there, went out against them with 
his forces.' At first, he endeavoured to persuade them to a submission to the 
king's commands, promising them, on this condition, a thorough impunity for 
what was past: but they ail resolutely answering, that they would rather die 
than forsake the law of &ieir Grod, he tnereon laid siege to the cave which they 
had possessed themselves of, omitting all other hostilities till the next sabbath, 
expecting then to master them without resistance; and so it accordingly hap- 
pened: for they then refusing, out of an over-scrupulous zeal for the observance 
of that day, to do any thing for their own defence, when fallen on by the enemy, 
were all cut off, men, women, and children, without one being spared of th<? 
whole company. Mattathias and his followers being much grieved at the hear- 
ing of this, and considering that, if they should follow the same example, they 
must all of them in the same manner be destroyed, on full debate had among 
them of the matter, they all came into this resolution,* that the law of the sat). 
bath in such a case of necessity did not bind; and therefore they unanimously 
decreed, that whenever they should be assaulted on the sabbath-day, they would 
fight for their lives; and that it was lawful for them so to do: and having ratified 
this decree, by the consent of all the priests and elders among them, they sent 
it to all others who stood out in the observance of the law, wherever dispersed 
through the land; by whom it being received with the like consent and appro- 
bation, it was made their rule in all the wars which they aflerward waged against 
any of their enemies. 

jIju 1(57. PtoL PkUometor 14.] — Antiochus,* hearing that his commands did 
not meet with such a thorough conformity to them in Judea as in other places, 
came thither in person farther to enforce the observance of them; and for the ac- 
eomplishing hereof, executed very great cruelties on all non-apostatizing Jews 
that fell into his hands, hoping thereby to terrify all the rest into a compliance; 
and on this occasion happened the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the mother and 
her seven sons, which we have described to us by the author of the second book 
of the Maccabees,* and by Josephus;'' by both of which a full account having 
been given of this matter, especially by the latter, who hath written a book par- 

1 Ibid. 99, 30. JoM^ph. Antlq.Iib. J2. «.8. 2 2 Maccab, v. 22. ..... ,.v ., - 

3 1 Maccab. ii. 31— aw. 2 Maccab. vi. II. Joaenh. IbH. 4 I Maccab. ii. 40, 41. Jo»W; Anliq. lib. 12. c 8 
f JoMphiu 4a Maccab. c. 4. 5. A rhaj> v* iti 7 In libro <l« Maccab five da Imperio Rationii. 
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ticalariy hereof, I refer the reader to them. Ruffinui, uk^hii Latin paraphrase of 
this book of Josephus concerning the Maccabeea, gives us the names of the seven 
brothers and their mother,^ and tells us, that as well they as Eleazar were car- 
ried from Judea to Antioch, and that it was there that they were judeed by An- 
tiochus, but without any authority that we know of for either, except his own in- 
vention. The reason of the thing, as well as the tenor of the histoiy, which is 
given us of it by both the authors I have mentioned, make it much more likely 
Slat Jerusalem, and not Antioch, was made the scene of this cruelty; and that 
especially, since it being designed for an example of terror unto Uie Jews of 
Judea, it would have lost its force if executed any where else than in that country. 

In the interim, Mattathias and his company lay close in the fastnesses of the 
mountains,' where no easy access could be made to them; and as soon as Anti- 
ochus was again returned to Antioch, mat numbers of such as were adherents 
to the law, were resorted to him to fignt for the law of their God,' and the li- 
berties <^ their country. Among these, there were a company of Asid spans,* 
men mighty in valour, and of ^reat zeal for the law, as having voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to a more rieid observation of it than other men, from whence 
they had the name of Chasioim, or Asidseans, For, after the settling of the 
Jewish church again in Judea, on their return from the Babylonish c^tivity, 
there were two sorts of men among the members of it:* the one who contented 
themselves with that only which was written in the law of Moses, and these 
were called zadUcim^ i. c. the righteous; and the other, who, over and above the 
law, superadded the constitutions and traditions of the elders,' and other rigor- 
ous observances, which, by way of supererogation, they voluntarily devoted 
themselves to; and these, being reckoned in a degree of holiness above the 
other, were called chasidimf i. e. the puma. From the former of them were de- 
rived the sects of the Samaritans, Sadducees, and Karatis, and from the latter 
the Pharisees and the Essenes; of all which a fuller account will be given in the 
place proper for it. Of these chasidim were those Asidseans (or Chasideans, 
for so it ought to be written^) who joined Mattathias on this occasion, and he 
was much strengthened by them: for to fight zealously for their religion, and the 
defence of the temple and its worship, was one of those main points of piety 
^hich they had devoted themselves to. 

Mattathias having thus gotten such a company together, as made the appear- 
ance of a small army, came out of his fastnesses,^ and took the field with them; 
and, going round the cities of Judah, he pulled down the heathen altars, caused 
all male children whom he found any where without circumcision to be circum- 
cised, cut off all apostates that fell into his hands, and destroyed all the perse- 
cutors wherever he came. And thus going on, he prospered in the work of 
pui^ng the land of the idolatry which the persecutors had imposed upon it, and 
again re-established the true worship of God^ in its former state in all the places 
where he prevailed. For, having recovered several copies of the law out of 
the hands of the heathen, '° he restored the service of the synagogue, and caused 
it again to be read therein, a^ before used to be done. When Antioch us issued 
out his decree for the suppressing of the Jewish religion, one main instruction 
given his agents for this purpose, was, every where to take away and suppress 
the law of Moses:** for that being the rule of their religion, were that taken 
away, he thoupjht the religion itself must necessarily cease with it. And there- 
fore orders were issued out, commanding all that had any copies of the law to 

1 Their nampo.arronlinf to Ruffinui, were Mancabsai, Aber, Machir, Juda«, Acluii, Aretb, and Jacob, and 
tbcir inothpr'd nniiH> c*<»l(mii)na. but tbe latter JowUh hiittorians call her Ilanna. 
S I l^Iacr.tb. ii. W, '2*.). 3 Ibid. 43. 44. 4 IMd. 43. 5 VidoOrotium in Comment, ad 1 Miiccab. ii. 43. 
Vide JoHfplii Scalicfri Hl4>nrliiiiuTrih«roffii Nicojai S<Tnrii, c. 'ii. 

7 For thi- word in the llrbrow i* written with tbe letter Chelb, which annwen to ourch; and, by the Iran** 
laton of the Hebrew text, ia aomctiroei expreMcd in Rreek by an a«piratc, and in I^tin by the letter II, and 
HMOetinic(« in |rfi wholly trnt, at in the word AMidcani*. 

8 I Marcnh. ii. 44. 45, &^c. Joiwph. Antiq. lib. lii. r. 8. 

9 That it, the fiynaKocue worrtbip; for the temple wonhip waa atill obatructad, by reaaon that the templt 
WU etill in the handa of tbe heathen. 

N I Mieeah. ii. 48. U IUd.M,e7. Joeeph. Aatiq. Ub. 18. e. 7. 
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deliver them up; and the punishment of death was severely inflicted upon all 
who were afterward found retaioing any of them. And by this means the per- 
secutors got into their hands all the copies of the law which were in the land, 
excepting only such as those who fled into the deserts carried with them hither. 
For all others were forced to deliver them up unto them; and, when they had 
gotten them, some they destroyed, and the others, which they thought fit to 
preserve, they polluted' by painting on them the pictures of their gods, that so 
(hey might no more be of use to any true Israelite: for their pictures were for- 
bidden by the law of Grod,* as much as their images, and to have either of them 
was equally esteemed an abomination among that people. But this order of per- 
secution extending only to the five books of Moses, and not to the writings of the 
prophets, those who persisted still in the Jewish worship, instead of the lessons 
which had hkherto, irom the time of Ezra, been read out of the law on every 
labbath, did read like portions out of the pro])hets; and, upon this occasion, the 
wblic reading of tlie prophets was first introduced into their synagogues; and, 
t being thus introduced, it continued there ever after. And therefore, when 
he persecution was over, and the reading of the law was again restored in their 
nmagogues, the prophets were also there read with it; and instead of the one 
jesson which was there read before, they thenceforth had two, the first out of 
file law, and the second out of the prophets,, as hath been already observed in 
the first part of this History. All those copies of the law which the heathens 
had gotten into their hands on this occasion, and had not destroyed, Mattathias, 
wherever he came, made diligent search for, and thereby recovered several of 
(hem. Those which the heathen had not polluted were restored to their pristine 
use; the others might serve for the writing out of other copies by them, but were 
judged unfit for all other uses, by reason of the idol pictures painted on them, 
the Jews being as scrupulous of avoiding all appearances of idolatry after the 
Babylonish captivity, as they were prone to run into it before. 

Jin, 166. Judaa Maccabcsus 1.] — But Mattathias, being very aged, was worn 
out with the fatigues of this warfare, and therefore died the next year after he 
had first entered on it. The author of the first book of the Maccabees placeth 
his death in the 146th year of the kingdom of the Greeks,^ that is, of the era of 
the Seleucids, the latter end of which was the beginning of the 166th Julian 
year before Christ For the Julian year beginning from the first of January, 
and the yearsof tlie era of the Seleucidae, according to the first book of the 
Maccabees, from the first of Nisan, which fell in our March, the months inter- 
vening were in the latter end of the one, and in the beginning of the other. 
Before his death, he called his five sons tc^ether,^ and having exhorted them to 
iand up valiantly for the law of Grod, and, with a steady constancy and courage, 
b fight the battles of Israel against their present persecutors, he appointed Judas 
t> be their captain in his stead, and Simon to be their counsellor; and then 
giving up the ghost, was buried at Modin, in the sepulchre of his forefathers, 
and great lamentation was made for him by all the faithful in Israel. 

But this loss was sufliciently compensated by the succession of Judas Macca- 
baeus, his son, in the same station. For, as soon as his father's funeral was over, 
he stood up in his stead;* and, according as appointed by him, took on him the 
chief command of those forces which he had with him at his death; and his bro- 
then, and all others that were zealous for the law, resorted to him, till they had 
made up the number of an army: whereon he erected his standard, and led 
them forth under it to fight the battles of Israel against their common enemies, 
the heathens that oppressed them. His motto, in that standard being this He- 
brew sentence, taken out of £xodu8 xv. 11, Mi Camo-ka Baclim Jehovah, i. e. 
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" Who is like unto thee among the gods, O Jehovah?" and it not being wrote 
thereon in words at leneth, but by an abbreviation fonned by the initial letters 
of these words put togeuer, which made the artificial word Maccabi,' hence all 
that fought under that standard were called Maccabees,* or Maccabaeans; and 
he, in an especial manner, had that name above the rest by way ci eminence,* 
who was the captain of them; and thus to abbreviate sentences, and names of 
many words, by putting together the initial letters oi those words, and making 
out of them an artificisd wwd to express the whole, hath l)een a common prac- 
tice among the Jews. Thus among them Sambam^ b the name of Rabbi Moees 
Ben Maimon, and Ralbag^ is the name of Rabbi Levi Ben Gerson, because the 
initial letters of the four words, of which these names do consist, when put to- 
gether, make these artificial words; and it is common to call these persons by 
them. And abbreviations made this way, both of whole sentences as well as d 
names, do so frequently occur in all their books, that there is no understanding 
of them without a key to explain these abbreviations by; and therefore Buxtort, 
for the help of students in the Hebrew learning, hath written a book on pur- 
pose to explain these abbreviations, which is entitled De Abbreviaturis Hebrai- 
cis, wherein hundreds of instances may be seen of this kind. Ruffinus having 
given names to the seven brothers that suffered martyrdom together under An- 
tiochus, as hath been above mentioned, calls the eldest of them Maccabaeus; and 
therefore from him some would derive this name of the Maccabees to ail that 
are called by it But with how little authority Ruffinus gives to those brothers 
the names which he mentions, hath been already observed. It is most probable 
this name had no other original than that which I have mentioned. But in its 
use it did not rest only on Siose to whom it was first given. For not onl^ Judas 
and his brethren were called Maccabees, but the name was extended m after- 
times to all those who joined with them in the same cause; and not only to 
them, but also to all others who sufiered in the like cause under any d the 
Grecian kings,' whether of Syria or Eg3rpt, although some of them lived long 
before them. For those who suffered under Ptolemy Philopator at Alexandria, 
fifty years before, were afterward called Maccabees; and so were Eleazar, and 
the mother and her seven sons, though they suffered before Judas erected his 
standard with the motto above mentioned. And therefore, as those books which 

f'lve us the history of Judas and his brothers, and their wars against the Syrian 
ings, in defence of their religion and their liberties, are called the first and 
second books of the Maccabees; so that book which gives us the history of 
those, who in the like cause, under Ptolemy Philopator, were exposed to his 
elephants at Alexandria, is called the third book of the Maccabees, and that 
which is written by Josephus of the martyrdom' of Eleazar, and the seven bro- 
thers and their mother, is called the fourth book of the Maccabees. Of the two 
latter I have already given an account. The two others are those which we 
have in our Bibles among the Apocrypha. 

The first of them, which is a very accurate and excellent history, and comes 
the nearest to the style and manner of the sacred historical writings of any ex- 
tant, was written originally in Chaldee language of the Jerusalem dialect; which 
was the language spoken in Judea, from the return of the Jews thither from the 
Babylonish captivity. And it was extant in this languae;e in the time ci Jerome, 
for he tells us 'that he had seen it. The tide which it then bore was Shaihit 
Sar Bene El,* t. e. The sceptre of the prince of the sons of God; a tide which 

1 That flenitiu PofNiluiqae Roroanut, waa expretied on the Roman tUndardf and enaifns by Um initial 
lattcri of tliete wordi . S. P. Q. R. 

9 Vld« Orotlum in Prafktione ad Commment. in Priinuin Librum Maocat. et BQXtorfloin da Abbreria- 
tnrif. p. 133. alioftque. 

3 1 Maceab. ii. 4. 4 Buztorf. de AbbreTiaturii, p. 186. 5 Idem in eodem Libra, p. 185. 

6 Scaliffor in Animadveriionibuf in Chronolofica Euaeb. No. 1853. p. 143. ubi dicit, **OBne« qui ob Icfffai 
obtanrationem ezcruciaii, cvai, et mala tractati tunt, a TOteribua Cbriitianis dfeontur Maoeabiri, at qui 
ptOfiCer Chrintum, dicti roartyraa." 

7 In Prologo Gaieato. 
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well suited Juda^, who was so valhmt a commander of God's people then under 
persecution. The author of it, some conjecture, was John Hjrrcanus the son of 
Simon, who was prince and high-priest of the Jews near thirty years, and be- 
gan his government at the time where his histonr ends. It is most Ukely ii wii 
composed in his time, when those wars of the Maccabees were over, either bj 
him, or else by some others employed b^ him. For it reacheth no farther thaa 
where his government begins; and therefore, in the time immediately following, 
it seems most likely to have been composed; and public records being made use 
of, and referred to in this histoiy, this makes it very probable that it was com- 
posed under the direction of some public authority. From the Chaldee it was 
translated into Greek, and afler that a translation was made of it from the Greek 
into Latin; and we have our English version from the same Greek fountain. 
Theodotion is conjectured to have first translated it into Greek; but it seems 
most probable that this version was ancienter, because of the use made of it by 
authors as ancient, as by TertuUian,* Origen,' and others. 

The second book of the Maccabees consists of several pieces compiled toge- 
ther; by what author is utterly uncertain. It begins with two epistles sent from 
the Jews of Jerusalem to the Jews of Alexandria and Egypt, to exhort them to 
the observing of the feast of the dedication of the new altar erected by Judas, 
on his purifying of the temple, which was celebrated on the twenty-fiflh day of 
their month Cisleu. The first of them was written^ in the 169th year of the era 
of the Seleucide (t. e, in the year before Christ 144,) and, beginning at the first 
verse of the first chapter, encleth at the ninth verse of the same chapter inclu- 
sively. And the second was written* in the 188th year of the same era (t. e, 
in the year before Christ 125,) and beginning at the tenth verse of the same 
chapter, endeth with the eighteenth verse of the second chapter. Both these 
epistles seem to be spurious, wherever the compiler of this book picked them 
up. The first of them calls the feast of the dedication, i^n^^-i-y- ** ^r,Krj, that 
is, " the feast of making tabernacles, or booths, in Cisleu,'' which is very im- 
proper. For although they might, during that solemnity, carry some wmter- 
greens in their hands to express their rejoicing, yet they could not then make 
such booths as in the feast of tabernacles; because, the month Cisleu falling in 
the middle of winter, they could not then lie abroad in such booths, nor find 
green boughs enough to make them. And as to the second epistle, it is not 
only written in the name of Judas Maccabxus, who was slain thirty-six years 
before, but also contains such fabulous and absurd stuff, as could never have 
been written by the great council of the Jews assembled at Jerusalem for the 
whole nation, as this pretends to be. What followeth after this last epistle, to 
the end of the chapter, is the preface of the author to his abridgement of his 
histoiy of Jason, which beginning from the first verse of the tliird chapter, is 
carried on to the end of ue thirty seventh verse of the last chapter; and the 
two next verses that follow to the end, are the author's conclusion of the whole 
work. This Jason, the abridgement of whose histoiy makes the main of this 
book, was an Hellenist Jew of Cyrene, of the race of those Jews* whom Ptole- 
my Soter sent thither, as hath been before related.* He wrote in Greek* the 
history of Judas Maccabseus and his brethren, and of the purification of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and the dedication of the altar, and the wars against An- 
tiocnus Epiphanes, and Eupator his son, in Bve books. These five books the 
author abndged;' and of this abridgement, and the other particulars above men- 
tioned, compiled the whole book in the same Greek language, and this proves 
that author to have been a Hellenist also, and most likely he was of Alexan- 
dria; which CMne expression in the book, and there more than once occurring, 
seems very strongly to prove. For there, in speaking of the temple of Jerusa^ 
lem, he calls it the great temple,' which cannot there be understood to be said 

1 AdvmrMM JudMM, p. 910. Edtt. Rigalt. 9. S Orifenei, ibid, et alibi. 3 9 Maenb. i. 7. 

4Ibld.iei S8Mptft].book8,aiidOTUityMram. 9 Mac ii. 19-33. 7 Ibid. 93. M. 
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otherwise flian by way of confradistinction from another temple which was les- 
ser;* and that could be none other than the temple built m Egypt by Onias, 
which will be hereafter spoken of. This the Jews of Egypt did acknowledge 
as a dani^hter temple io tnat of Jerusalem, still retaining the prime hcmoiir to 
that as the mother temple; and therefore very properly the temple at Jerusa- 
lem might be caDed the great temple by them, in that they had a lever, but 
not by any other Jews. For none others <^ them acknowledged this temple in 
£gypt at all, or any other but that at Jerusalem only, but looked on all those 
aa schismatics that sacrifice any where else. And therefore none but an Egyp- 
tian Jew, who acknowledged the lesser temple in Egypt, as well as the greater 
temple at Jerusalem, could thus express himself, as is above mentioned; and 
consequently none but an Egyptian Jew could be the author of this book. And 
of all the Egyptitn Jews, the Alexandrian being tlie most polite and learned 
this makes it most likely that there this book was composed. But this socona 
book of the Maccabees doth by no means equal the accuratcness and excellen- 
cy of the first There are, in the Polyglot Bibles botli of Paris and London, 
Syriac versions of both these books, but they are both of them of a later date; 
and made from the Greek, though they are observed in some places toilificr 
fipom it. And from the same Greek are also made the English versions of both 
these books which we have among the apocryphal writers in our Bibles. 

Antiochus,* hearing that Paulus iEmihus, the Roman general, after having 
conquered Perseus king of Macedon, and subdued that whole realm, had cele- 
brated games at Amnhipolis, on the River Strymon, in that country, in imita- 
tion hereof, proposed to do the same at Daphne near Antioch; and therefore 
having set a day for it, sent out emissaries into all parts to invite spectators to the 
place, whereby he drew great numbers thither to see the shows, which he there 
celebrated with great pomp and prodigious expense for several days together 
through all which, to verify the character prophetically given of him by the 
h(dy prophet Daniel,' he acted the part of a most vile and despicable person, 
agreeable to what hath been before mentioned of him, exposing himself before 
that numerous assembly, by the meanest and most indecent actions of beha- 
viour, to the contempt, scorn, and ridicule, of all that were present; and to that 
degree, that several not being able to bear the sight of so absurd and profligate 
a conduct, fled from his feasts to avoid it. Polybius wrote a full description of 
all this, and^ Athenseus hath copied it from him at laige; and the same may l>e 
seen* in epitome out of Diodorus Siculus among the Excerpta published by 
Valesius. 

But while Antiochus was thus playing the fool at Daphne, Judas was acting 
another kind of part in Judea. For. having gotten together such an army as 
is mentioned,* he went round the cities of Judea in the same manner as his 
finther had begun to do, destroying every where all utensils and implements of 
idolatry, and cutting off, in all places, the heathen idolaters, and all others who 
had apostatized to them; and hereby having delivered the true lovers of the 
laws, wherever he came, from all those that oppressed them, for the better se- 
curing of them from all such for the future, he fortified their towns, rebuilt their 
fortresses, and placed strong garrisons in them for their protection and defence; 
and hereby made himself strong and powerful in the land. Whereon ApoUo- 
nius,' who was governor for Antiochus in Samaria, thinking to put a stop to his 
future progress, got an army together, and marched against him. But Judas/ 
having vanquished and slain him in battle, made a great slaughter of his forces, 

1 It in in Greek, rev upev rtv fny mkzv ^9 MNcrab. ii. 19. 

9 Polyb. ipud. AUiencum, lib. 5. c 4. p. IM, 195. et lib. 10. c IS. p. 439. Diodor. Sic. in Ezeerptli Ytt 
loiii. p.'J9l. 

3 Dan. xi. 91. 
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tnd took their spoils; among which finding the sword of ApoUonius, hd took it 
to his own use, and fought with it all his life ailer. 

Seron,* who was a deputy-governor of some part of Coele-Syria under Ptdle* 
my Macron (for this Ptolemy was then chief governor of that province,") heu^ 
ing of the defeat of Apollonius, got all the forces together that were under his 
command, and marched with them into Judea,* with hopes of revenging this 
blow, and gaining thereby great honour to himself on Judas, and those that fixl- 
lowed him; but, instead hereof, he met with the same fate that Apollonius did, 
being vanquished by Judas, and slain in battle in the same manner as the other 
had been. 

When Antiochus* heard of these two defeats, he was moved with great fuiy 
and indignation; and therefore, in his nge^ forthwith sent and gathered toge- 
ther all his.forces, evep a very great army, resolving in his wxath to march un- 
mediately with them into Judea, and there utterly destroy the whole nation of 
the Jews, and give their lands to others to be divided among them: but, when 
he came to pay his army, he found his treasuiy so exhausted, that there was not 
money therein sufficient for it; which forced him to suspend his revenge upon 
the Jews for the present, and put a stop to all those violent designs which he 
had formed in his mind for the speedy executing of it He had expended yait 
sums in his late shows, and, besides, he was on all occasions veiy mac^ificent 
and profuse in his gifts and donatives,^ frequently dealing out to his followers 
and others vast sums with both hands, sometimes to good purposes, but oflener 
to none at all; which made good what the prophet Daniel foretold of him, that^ 
"he should scatter among nis followeis the prey, and the spoil, and riches;* 
and from hence he had the character of the Magnanimous and the Munificent' 
For, in the hberal giving of gifls, wc are told in the Maccabees,^ that he abounded 
above all the kings that were before him. And besides at the same time he 
was farther perplexed, according to the predictions of the same holy prophet/ 
" by tidings that came to him out of the east, and out of the north, that troubled 
him." For in the north, Artaxias king of Armenia, his tributary, had revolted 
fiom him, and in Persia, which was in the east, his taxes were no more duly 
paid; for there, as well as in other parts of his empire,*^ a failure herein waa 
caused by reason of the dissension and plague which he had brought upon them, 
by taking away the laws which had been of old time among them, out of a 
fond desire of bringing tU to a uniformity with the Greeks. For, had it not 
l>een for these disturbances, such payments, from so large and rich an empire, 
would regularly have come into his treasury, as would constantly have made 
amends for all his goings out of it; but, when the goings out of it continued, 
and the flowings in failed, had his treasure been as the ocean, it must have 
grown empty at last; and this now was his case. 

And therefore, for the remedying of this, as well as other inconveniences 
which then perplexed his aflfairs," he resolved to divide his army into two parts, 
and to leave one of them with Lysias, a nobleman of the royal family, to subdue 
the Jews, and with the other to march himself, first into Armenia, and aflerward 
into Persia, for the restoring of his affairs in those countries. And accordingly, 
having left the same Lysias governor of all that part of his empire which lay on 
this side of the Euphrates, and committed U^ his care the breeding up of his son, 
who was then a minor but of seven years old;" he passed oyer Mount Taurus into 
Armenia, and having vanquished Artaxias," and taken him. prisoner, marched 
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fhence into Persia, hewing that, by taking the tribute of that rich conntiy , and ibm^ 
other provinces of the ea^ for whic^.tfaey were in arrear to him, he should ga* 
ther money sufficieh^ wherewith to rei>air all the deficienctes of his treasuiy, and 
thereby restore all his other afiairs to their ibrmer order and prosperity. 

While he was on these projects abroad, Lysias was intent on the executing.of 
his orders at home, especially in referehce to the Jews; concerning whom the 
king's command left widi him was,^ utterly to extirpate that people out of their 
country, and to }4ace strangers in tXL its qustrters, and diride the land by lot 
amoBg^ ^em. And ihe progress which Judas made with his forces, in bringing 
all places under him wherever he came, hastened Lysias to a speedy executioD 
of what the king had commanded in reference to them. For Philip/ whom An- 
tiockus had left at Jerusalem in the goivemment of Judea, seeing how Judas 
grew and increased,' wrote hereof to Ptolemy Macron, then governor of the 
provinces of Gcele-Syria and Phcenicia, to which the government of Judea was 
an appendant, pressing him to a speedy care of the king's interest in this mat* 
ter, and Ptolemy communicated it to Lysias: whereon it beiii^ FCS€>iFved forthwith 
to send an army into Judea,^ Ptolemy Macron was appohited to have the chief 
conduct of the war; who choosing Nicanor, one of his especial friends, for his 
Keutenani,* sent him before with twenty thousand men,* joinine with him Gop- 
gias, an old seedier, greatly experienced in matters of war, for his assistant. 
These having entered the country, were speedily followed thither by Ptc^my, 
with the rest of the forces designed for this expedition; which, when all joined 
together," encamped at Emmaus near Jerusalem, and there made up an army 
of forty thousand foot,' and seven thobsand horse; and thither resorted to them 
another army of merchants for the buying of the captives which they reckoned 
would be taken in this war. For Nicanor,' proposing to raise great sums of 
money this way, even as much as would be sufficient to pay the debt of two 
thousand talents, which the king then owed the Romans for arrear of tribute 
due to them, by the treaty of peace made with them by his father, after the bat- 
tle of Mount Sipylus, he caused the sale to be proclaimed in all the neighbour- 
ing countries, promising to sell no fewer than ninety Jews for eveiy talent For 
it was resolved to slay all the full-grown men, and sell all the rest for slaves; 
and one hundred and eighty thousand of the latter at the price promised, would 
raise the sum proposed. Hereon, the merchants,' promising themselves great 
gains from so cheap a market, flocked thither with tneir silver and gold in great 
numbers, th^y being no fewer than one thousand principal merchants that cama 
to the Syrian camp on this occasion, besides a much greater number of servants 
and assistants, whom they brought thither with them, to help them in canying 
off the slaves they should purchase. 

Judas and his brethren,'" seeing the great danger which they were threatened 
with from this numerous army (for they knew that they came with orders to de- 
stroy and utterly abolish the whole Jewish nation,) resolved to stand to tbeii de^ 
fence, and fight for their lives, their law, and their liberties, and either conquer 
or die in the attempt And six thousand men" being gathered together after 
tfiem for this intent," Judas divided them into four bands, each consisting of (me 
tiiousand ^ve hundred men; one of these Judas himself took the command of, 
and committed that of the other three to tiiree of his brothers, and then led them 
all to Mizpa,** there to offer up their prayers to God for his merciful assistance 
to them in the time of this great danger. For Jerusalem beii^ at that time in 
the hands of the heathens, and the sanctuaiy trodden under foot, they could not 
assemble there for this purpose; and therefore Mizpa being the place where men 
prayed aforetime in Israel," there they met together, and addressed themselves 
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to God in solemn fasting and prayer, for the imploring of his mercy upon them 
iQ this their great distress, and then matched forth to fight the enemy. But 
when proclamation was made, according to the law,^ that all such as had that 
year built houses,' betrothed wives, or planted vineyards, or were fearful, should 
depart, the six thousand men, Which Judas had at first,' were reduced to three 
thousand. However, that valiant captain of Grod's people resolving even with 
these to fight this numerous annr, and commit the event to God,^ led forth this 
small company into the field, and pitched his camp very near that of the enemy; 
and there, having encouraged them with what was proper to be spoken to them 
on such an occasion, did let them know that he purpoced the next morning to 
join battle with the Syrians, and ordered them to provide for it accordingly. But, 
having gotten intelligence that evening,^ that Gor^as was marched out of the 
Syrian camp, with five thousand chosen foot, and one thousand of their best 
horse, and was leading them through by-ways, under the guidance of some 
apostate Jews, upon a design of falling on him in the night, for the cutting of 
him off, and all there with him, by a sudden surprise, he countermined his plot 
by another of the same kind, and executed it with much better success. For 
immediately quitting his camp, and leaving it quite empty, he marched toward 
that of the enemy, and fell upon them, while Gorgias was absent on his night- 
project with their best men, by which they beine surprised, and put into great 
confusion, soon fled, and left Judai master of their camp, and three thousand of 
their men dead upon the spot' But Gorgias and his detachment being still 
entire, Judas withheld his men from the spoil and the pursuit till these were 
also vanquished,^ and this was done without any farther fighting. For Gorgias, 
after having^ in vain sought for Judas in his camp, and also in the mountains 
where he thought him fled, returning back, and finding on his return the camp 
on fire, and the main army broken and fled, he could no longer keep his men 
together, but they all flung down their arms, and fled also; whereon Judas, with 
all his men, put nimself on the pursuit, and therein slew great numbers more of 
the Syrian host, so that the slain, in the whole, amounted to nine thousand men;' 
and most of the rest were sore wounded and maimed that escaped from the bat- 
fle. After this, Judas* led back his men to take the spcnls of the camp, where 
they found mat riches, and got all that money for a prey which the merchants 
brought thitner to buy Uiem with, and several of them they sold for slaves who 
came thither, as to a market, to have bought them for such. And the next day 
after being their sabbath,*^ they solemnized it with great devotion, rejoicing and 
giving praise to God for this great and merciful deliverance which ne had now 
given unto them. 

Juda« and his followers being flushed with this victory, and being also by the 
reputation of it much increased in their strength, through the numbers of those 
that reiorted to them hereon, resolved to pursue the advantage they had gotten 
for the suppressing of all other their enemies; and therefore, understanding that 
Timotheus, governor of the country beyond Jordan, and Bacchides, another of 
Antiochus's lieutenants in those parts, were drawing forces together to annoy 
them, they marched forthwith against them, and, having overthrown them in a 
great battle, slew above twenty thousand of their men; and having taken their 
spoils, they thereby not only enrichecl, themselves, but also got provisions and 
arms, and many other necessaries,.^or. the future carrying on of (he war. And 
in this victory they had the satisfaction of executing their just revenge on two 
veiy signal enemies of theirs, the one called Philarcnes,'* who, with Timotheus, 
had done them mucli mischief, and the other Callisthenes," who was the person 
that put fire to the gates of the temple, whereby they were burnt down. The 
first they. slew in battle, and the other being driven in the pursuit into a little 
house, they set it on fire over his head, and there made him "die in it such a 
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llbath as well suited the crime whereby he deserved it And as to Nlcanor, 
though he escaped with life, yet it was in a very ignominious manner. For 
finding the army broken, and the ezpediticxi thereby defeated, he changed his 
glorious apparel for that of a servant,^ and in this diseuise made his escape 
urough the midland to Antioch, where he was in great dishonour and disgrace, 
by reason of his miscarriage in this enterprise, and losing thereby so great an 
army. For the excusing of himself in this case, he was forced to acknowledge 
the great power of the god of Israel; alleging, that he fought for his people, be- 
cause they kept his law; and that as Ion? as %ey did so, they would always have 
him for their protector, and no hurt could be done unto them. It is most likely 
Ptcdemy Macron was not present in any of these battles, there being no mention 
made of him in any of them. Perchance the afiairs of Syria, of which he was 
governor, then kept him otherwise employed. And therefore, though he came 
at first to the camp of Emmaus, yet he was not present when the battle was 
there fought with Judas, but left it wholly to be conducted by Nicanor his de- 
pufy. And therefore the whole of it is in the history attributed to Nicanor, 
without naming Ptolemy at all, unless only in the first appointment of that ex- 
pedition. 

^n* 165. Judaa Mac€<A(eu8'%'] — Lysias, on the hearing of the ill success of 
the king's armj in Judea, and the great losses sustained thereby,* was much 
confounded at it. But knowing how earnest the king's commands were for the 
executing of his wrath upon that people, he made great preparations for another 
expedition against them; and havme gotten together an army of sixty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse, all choice men, he put himself at the head of them, 
and marched with them in person into Judea, purposing no less than the utter 
destruction of that country, and all the inhabit^ts of it. With this design, be- 
ing enterH into it, he pitched his camp at Bethsura, a town lyine to the south 
of Jerusalem, near the confines of Idumsa. There Judas met nim with ten 
thousand men; and having, through his great confidence in God's assistance, 
with this much inferior force, engaged the numerous army of Lysias, and hav- 
ing slain ^ve thousand of them, he put all the rest to flight; whereby Lysias 
bemg much dismayed, and also equally astonished at the valour of Judas' s sol- 
diers, who fought as men ready prepared either to live or die valiantly, returned 
with his baffled army to Antioch, purposing to come again with greater force 
against them another year. 

Upon this, retreat of Lysias, Jud^, being left master of the country,' proposed 
to his followers their going up to Jerusalem for the recovery of the sanctuary 
out of the hands of the heathen, and to cleanse and dedicate it anew for the ser* 
vice of the Lord their Grod, that his worship might be there again restored, and 
daily carried on as in former times; to which all consenting, he led them up 
thither, where they found all things in a very lamentable state; for the city was 
in rubbish, the sanctuary desolated, the altar profaned, the gates of the temple 
burnt up, shrubs were in its courts as in a forest, and the priests' chambers pulled 
down. At the sight hereof, the whole assembly fell into great lamentation, and 
jnressed earnestly to have all these desdations and profanations removed out of 
the house of God, that so his worship might be again performed in it as in for- 
mer times. And accordingly, in order hereto, Judas having chosen priests c«f 
unblameable conversation, appointed them to the work; who, having cleansed 
the sanctuary, pulled down the altar which the heathens had there erected, 
borne out all the defiled stones of them into an unclean place, taken down the 
old altar which the heathens had profaned, built a new one in its stead of un- 
hewn stones,^ according to the law, and hallowed the courts, made thereby the 
whole temple in all things again fit for its former service. But whereas Anti- 
ochus had,* in his sacrilegious pillage of it, taken away the golden altar of in- 
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tense, the shew-bread table, which was all overlaid with gold, and the gcddea 
candlestick (which all three stood in the hdy place,) and had also robbed it of 
all its other vessels and utensils, and the service of the temple could not be per- 
fectly performed without them, Jud^ took care that all these defects shouldbe 
supplied. For,' out of the spoils which he had taken from the enemy, he caused to 
be made a new altar of incense, and a new candlestick all of gold, and a new 
shew-bread table all overlaid with gold, all three formed in the same manner as 
they were bejfore. And, by his care, all other vessels and utensils, both of gold 
and silver, that were necessaiy for the divine service, were again provided, and 
a new veil was also niad^ to separate between the holy place, and the hdy of 
holies, and there huhe in its pn^r place. And, when all these things were 
made ready, and all placed according to their former order, each in the particu- 
lar place, and each for the particular use which they were ordained for, a new 
dedication of the altar was resolved on. The day appointed for it was the twenty- 
fifth day of their ninth month,* called Cisleu, which fell about the time of the 
winter solstice. This was the very same day of the year on which, three yean 
before,' it had been profaned in the manner as above related, just three years 
and a half after the city and temple had been desolated by Apollonius,* and two 
years after Judas had taken on him the command of the Jews,* on his father's 
oeath. They began the day eaiiy,* by offering sacrifices, acceding to the law, 
upon the new altar which they had made, having first struck fire for it,^ by dash- 
ing two flints against each odier, and from the same fire having lighted the seven 
lainps on the golden candlestick that stood in the holy place, beside the altar of 
incense, they went on ijn all the other service, restoring it, according to their 
former rule, in all tile particulars of the divine worship which were there used 
to be peiformed; and so it continued to be there ever afler celebrated, without 
any other interruption, tiU the Romans finally destroyed the temple, and thereby 
put an end to all the ritual worship of that place. 

The solemnity of this dedication was continued for eight days together,' 
which they celebrated with great joy and thanksgiving, tor the deliverance 
which God had given unto them. And, for the more solemn acknowledgement 
hereof, they decreed the like festival to be ever after annually kept in com- 
memoration of it This was called the feast of dedication. It begun every 
year on the said tweaty-fiflh day of Cisleu, and was continued to the eighth 
day after, in the same manner as were the passover and the feast of tabernacles; 
during all which time they all illuminated their houses,* by setting up of can- 
dles at every man's door; from whence it was called the feast of lights.*** 

This festival Christ honoured with his presence at Jerusalem," coming thither 
on purpose to bear a part in the solemnizing of it, which implies his approba- 
tion ct it; and therefore, from hence, Grotius very justly infers," that festival 
days in memorial of public blessings may piously be instituted by persons in 
authority without a divine command, or (it may be added) the example of a 
person divinely directed observing the same. For the institution of this festi- 
val was without either, there being neither any divine precept, nor the exam- 
ple (^ any prophet, for the observance of it Neither can it be said, that it was 
the feast of any other dedication that Christ was present at, save this only, 
which was instituted by Judas Maccabsus. As to the two former dedications 
of the temple which were had before, first that of Solomon, and afterward that 
of Zembbabel, though they were solemnly celebrated at the time on which 
they were perft>rmed, yet there was no anniversaiy feast in commemoration of 
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either of them celebrated afterward, as there was of this of Judas Maccabsuff. 
And if there had, yet the text in the gospel clearly pins down the dedication 
mentioned in it to the dedication of Judas only: for it tells us, that the time of 
its celebration was in the winter; which could be said only of this, and not of 
either of the otfier two: for that of Solomcm was in the seventh month, ^ then 
called Ethanim, afterward Tizri, which fell about the time of the autumnal 
equinox; and that of Zerubbabel was in their twelfth month, called Adar,' which 
fell in the beginning of the spring; but that of Judas Maccabeus being on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Cisleu, which fell in the middle of winter, this 
plainly demonstrates, that the feast of dedication, which Christ was present at 
in Jerusalem, could be no other feast than that which was celebrated in com- 
memoration of the dedication perfonned by Judas Maccabseus, and instituted by 
him for this purpose. 

"Wlien the old altar, which the heathens had polluted, was pulled down, a 
dispute arose how the stones of it were to be disposed of. The heathens having 
sacrificed on this altar to their idol gods, and some of those sacrifices having 
been of unclean beasts, the worshippers of the true God then locked on it, and 
all the stones of which it was built, as doubly polluted thereby, and therefore 
no more to be made use of in his service. And, on the other side, they having 
been for many ages sanctified by the sacrifices which had been offered thereon 
to the true Grod, they were afraid, after this, of applying them to any profane 
or common use. And therefore, being in this doubt,' they resolved to lay up 
these stones in some convenient place within the mountain of the house,^ till 
there should a prophet arise, who should show them what was to be done with 
them; so scrupulous were they in this case. The place in which, according to 
the Mishnah, those stones were laid up, was one of the four closets of the betlh 
moked,^ or the common fire-room of the priests attending the service, that is, 
that closet which lay on the north-west comer of that room. But that doset, 
according to the description of it in the same Mishnah, could not be lai^ 
enough to hold the tenth part of those stones. I cannot take upcm me to solve 
this £fiiculty. 

But though the Jews had recovered their temple, and restored it again to its 
former sacred use, yet still there remained one great diom in their sides; for 
tfie fortress was still in the hands of the enemy, and strongly garrisoned by 
them, partly with heathen soldiers, and partly with apostate Jews,' which were 
the worse of the two, from whence they much annoyed those that went up to 
the temple to worship,'' often sallying from thence upon them, and slaying seve- 
ral of them. This fortress was built by Apollonius when he sacked and de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,^ as hath been above related, and stood upon an eminence 
over against the mountain of the temple; for which reason the place was called 
Mount Acra, from the Greek word »*t» which signifiethan eminence, or fortress 
on the top of a hill; which eminence overtopping the mountain of the temple, 
as being then the higher of the two, had thereby the command of it, which 
gave the soldiers there in garrison the advantage which I have mentioned, of 
annoying all those who went up thither to worship. For the preventing of this, 
Judas at first appointed part of his army to shut &em up within their fortress,* 
and to fight against all such as should sally out of it upon any of the people. 
But, finding he could not spare so many of his men as were necessary for this 
blockade, he caused the mountain of the house to be fortified with strong walls 
and high towers built round about it,'** and placed there a strong garrison to de- 
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fend it, and secure those that went up thither to worship from all future iniulti 
that might be made upon them, either fhxn the fortress or any other place. 

And whereas the Idumeaas were at that time great enemies to the Jews to 
secure Jerusalem fkmi aU insults from that ouarter,^ he fortified Bethsurato be abar- 
rier against them. I have fonneriy shown,' that the Idumsea, or land of £dom, in 
which those people now dwelt, was not the Idums&a, or land of Edom, which it 
mentioned in the scriptures ^ the Old Testament. Wherever this name ocoun 
in any of those ancient hciy writings, it is to be understood of that Idumsa, or 
land of Edom, only, which laj between the lake of Sodom and the Red Sea, 
and was afterward called Arabia Petrsa; nor are any other Edomites spoken of 
in them, than those which inhabited in that country, excepting only in one pas- 
sage in the prophet Malachi.* But these Edomites,^ bein? dnven torn thenoe 
by the Nabatheans, while the Jews were in the Babylonish captivibr, and their 
land lay desolate, they then took possession of as much of the southern part of 
it as contained what had formerly been the whole inheritance of the ^be of 
Simeon, and also half of that wmch had been the inheritance of the tribe of 
Judah, and there dwelt ever afler, till at length, goinr over into the religion of 
the Jews, they became incorporated with them into the same nation. And this 
cnly is the Idumea, and tiie inhabitants of it the only Edomites, or Idumsans, 
which are any where spoken of aAer the Babylonish captivity. Afler their 
coming into thb country, Hebron, which had formerly been the metropolis of 
the tribe of Judah, thenceforth became the metropolis of Idumaea; and in the 
coad between that and Jerusalem lay Bethsura, at the distance of Bve furlongs 
from the latter, saith the author of the second book of Maccabees;* but others 
f>ut it at a much greater 4]istance, and these seem to be nearest to the truth of 
the matter. 

Jhu 164. JudoB Maccabcsua 3.] — When the neighbouring nations round about 
heard that the Jews had again recovered the city and temple of Jerusalem, new 
dedicated the sanctuary, erected a new altar in it, and agam restored the Jewish 
worship in that place,' they were much moved with envy and hatred against 
them hereon; and therefore, taking counsel together against them, resolved to 
-act in concert for their utter extirpation, and began to execute this resolution, 
%y putting all of them to death wiio were found sojourning any where among 
them, purposing to join with Antiochus for the e£Jecting of all the rest in the 
titter destruction of the whc^e race of Israel. 

But Antiochus dying in the interim, this broke all the measures wliich they 
had conceited together for this mischief. For, on his passing into Persia, to ga- 
ther up the arrears of tribute which were there due to him, oeing told that the 
city at Elymais' in that country was greatly renowned for its riches both of gold 
and silver, and that there was m it a temple of Diana,^ in which were vast trea- 
sures, he marched thither, with intent to take the city, and spoil that and the 
temple in it, in the same manner as he had done at Jerusalem. But on fore- 
aotice had of this design, the people of the country round about, as well as the 
inhatntants of the city, joining together in defence of their temple, beat him off 
with shame and conrasion; iraereon he retired to Ecbatana in Media,* greatly 
grieved for this baffle and disappointment. On his arrival thither,^^ news came 
Id him of what had happeikea to Nicaaor and Timotheus in Judea; at w^ch 

1 1 MMMb. IT. 61. Joaepb. Antiq. lib. 12. c. U. 9 Part 1, took 1. 

3 MftL I. 3, 4. There God speakf {ytx. 3.) of hit having " laid (he mountaina and heriiage of Esaa waate;** 
which waa done on their expulsion by the Nabatbeana out of that mountainous country, lying between the 
JUd Sea mnd the lake of Sodom, where they formerly had their inheritance. The fourth verse conuins their 
brag. ** that they would return again into this their ancient country, rebuild the desolated cities, which they 
ibraierly ttere poa a ease d . and again dwell in them.'' But hereunto God. by the mouth of his bolv prophet, 
deniaa tbem aaceeaa, telling them, " that as fast as XYMy should build he would pull down again." and so it 
•ceordini^y happened; for the Edomites r^uld never again recover that country. 

4 Baa to account hereof ia the flrsl part of this history, book 1, under the year 740. 

« Chapi ii. JL 6 1 Maocab. ▼. I. 2. , 7 Ibid. vi. 1, *e. 

8 Polybins aaith. it waa a temple of Diana (in Ezcerpcia Valesii, p. 144.) and ao aailH Joaaphua, AnUq. lO. 
Si. c 13. But Appian (in fibrriacia) aaith Uiat it waa a tampla of V«naa. 
«aifMieab.U.3 JA l5d. 
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being exceedingly enra^d, he hastened back, with aU the speed be was wUe, 
to execute the utmost of his wrath upon the people of the Jews, breathing no- 
thing else but threats oi utter destruction and utter extirpation against them all 
the way as he went. As he was thus hastening toward the countiy of Baby- 
lonia,^ through which he was to pass in his return, he met on the roacf with other 
messengers,^ which brought him an account how the Jews had defeated Lysias, 
recovered the temple of Jerusalem, pulled down the images and altars which he 
had there erected, and restored that place to its former worship: at which being 
enraged to the utmost fury, he commanded his charioteer to double his speed, 
thathe might be the sooner on the place to execute his revenge upon this people, 
threatening, as he went, that he would make Jerusalem a place of sepulture for 
the Jews, wherein he would bury the whole nation, destroying them all to a 
man. But while these proud words were in his mouth, the judgments of God 
overtook him:' for he ha!d no sooner spoken them, but he was smitten with an 
incurable plague, a great pain seizing his bowels, and a grievous torment follow- 
ing thereupon in his inwsurd parts, which no remedy could abate. However, he 
would not slacken his speed;^ but still continuing in the same wrath, he drove 
on the same haste to execute it, till at length, his chariot overthrowing, he was 
cast to the ground with such violence, that he was sorely bruised and hurt in all 
the members of his body; whereon he was put into a ufter; but not being able 
to bear that, he was forced to put in at a town*^ called Tabs,' lying in the moun- 
tains of Parstacene,' in the confines of Persia and Babylonia, and there betake 
himself to his bed,^ where he «ufiered horrid torments both in body and mind. 
For in his bodv a filthy ulcer broke out in his secret parts,' wherein were bred 
an innumerable quantity of vermin continually flowing from it; and such a 
^ fltench* proceeded from the same, as neither those that attended him nor he him- 
self could well bear, and in this condition he lay lan^ishing and rotting till he 
died.'^ And all this while the torments of his mind were as gitsat as the toc^ 
ments of his body,** caused by the reflections which he made on hb former ac- 
tions. Pdybius telb us of this,*' as well as Josephus, and the a'uthocs of the first 
and second books of Maccabees; and adds hereto, that it grew so far upon, him 
as to come to a constant delirium, or state of madness, by reason of several roec- 
tres and apparitions of evil spirits, which he imagined were continually s^out 
him, reproaching and stinging his conscience with accusations of his past evil 
deeds which he nad been guijty of. Polybius saith, this was for the sacrilegious 
attempt which he made upon the temple of Diana in Eiymais, overlooking that 
which he had actually executed upon the temple at Jerusalem. Josephus re- 
proves him for this,'^ and, with much more reason and justice, lavs the whole 
cause of his suffering in this sickness, as did also Antiochus himself*' to what he 
did at Jerusalem, and the temple of God in that {dace, and the horrid persecu- 
tion which he thereon raised against all that worshipped him there. For the 
sacrilege at Eiymais was only attempted, that at Jerusalem was fldly committed, 
with horrid impiety against God, and with as horrid cruelty against all those that 
served him there: and the former sacrilege, if it had been committed, had been 
only against a false deity; but the latter was against the true God, the great and 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth. However, it is a great confirmation of 
what is above related out of Josephus, and the two books of the Maccabees, of 
the si^al judgment of God which was executed upon this wicked tyrant, that 
Polybius, an heathen author, doth agree wiUi them herein as to the matter of 
fact, though he differs fix)m them in assigning a wrong cause for it. It seems 
Antiochus, being at length awakened by his afflictions, became himself fully 
sensible, that all his sufferings in them were from the hand of God upon him 

1 1 Maccab. vi. 4. 2 Ibid. 6. 3 2 Maccab. ix. 5. 6. 4 rtld. 7. 

5 Polyb. in ExcerpUs Valcaii, p. 144. 6 Q. Curtlaa, lib. 5. c. 13. 7 Strabo. lib. 11. p. SSS. SN. 

?ft^ ?^"^***- ^*' ®- 9 2 Maccab. ix. 9. 

10 Apman. in Syriar.is. 1 Maccab. vi. 9, 10. 2 Maccab. Ix. 9—11. 11 1 Maccab. vLS— 13: 

12 Jnticerptit Valesii. p, 144. j3 Joicph. Anliq. lib. 12. c. 13, 

14 1 Maccab. vi. 12, 13. S Maccab. ix. 11— 17. Joicph. ibid. 
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for what he had done against the temple at Jerusalem, and his servants that 
worshipped liim there. For he acknowledged all this before his death,* with 
many vows of what he would do for the repairing of all the evil which he had 
there done, In case he should again recover. But his repentance came too late; 
God would not then hear him: and therefore, after having languished out awhile 
in this miserable condition, and under these horrid torments of body and mind,* 
he at length, being half consumed with the rottenness of his ulcer, gave up the 
ghost and died, after he had reigned full eleven years.' And I cannot forbear 
here remarking, that most of the great persecutors have died the like death, by 
being smitten of God in the like manner in the secret parts. Thus died Herod, 
the great persecutor of Christ and the infants at Bethlehem; and thus died Gar 
ierius Maximianus, the author and the ^eat persecutor of the tenth and greatest 
persecution against the primitive Christians; and thus also died Philip II. king 
of Spain, as infamous for the cruelty of his persecutions, and the numbers de- 
stroyed by it, as any of the other three. As to the manner of Herod's death, 
I shall have occasion to speak of it hereafter in its proper place; and as to the 
death of the other two, that of Galerius is described by Euaebius,^ and Lactan- 
tius,^ and that of Philip II. by Mezeray:* and to these authors I refer the reader 
for an account of them. 

Aniiochus the Great, having attempted the like sacrilege in the country of 
Elymais as Antiochus his son did in the city of Elymais, and perished in it, as 
hath been above related,^ this hath made some think, that the parity of names 
hath been the cause of this parity of facts being attributed to both, and that cxily 
one of them was guilty of this sacrilegious attempt which is related of both. 
And, on this supposition, Scaliger chargeth Jerome with a blunder,' for saying, 
in his Comment on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, that Antiochus the Great, 
fighting against the Elymseans, was cut off by them with all his army. For he 
ynH have it, that this was not true of Antiochus the Great, but only of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes: and yet many other authors attest the same thing wath Jerome, 
that Antiochus the Great was thus cut off m the sacrilegious attempt, and none 
say it of Antiochus Epiphanes; for he escaped from the battle, though he lost 
many of his men in it, and died aflerward. So saith Appian;' and so saith 
Pdybius," as well as Josephus, and both the authors of the first and second books 
of the Maccabees. And although both the sacrileges were attempted in the 
country of the Elymaeans, yet it was not upon the same temple that the attempt 
was made. That of Antiochus the Great was upon the temple of Belus, tne 
great god of the east; and that of Epiphanes was upon the temple of Diana; 
and that there was a Persian Diana, Tacitus tells us," that this goddess had a 
temple among the Elymseans, is attested by Strabo,'* who tells us also of it, that 
it was very rich; for he saith, that it being afterward plundered by one of the 
Parthian kings, he took from it ten thousand talents. '^ This temple, Strabo tells 
us, was called Azara, or rather, as Casaubon corrects it,'^ Zara. Hence Diana 
was called Zaretis'* among the Persians. ^ 

Antiochus Epiphanes having been a great oppressor of the church of God, 
under the Jewish economy, and the type of antichrist, which was to oppress it 
in afler-ages under the Christian, more is prophetically said of him in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, than of any other prince which these prophecies relate to; 
the better half of the eleventh chapter, that is, from the twentieth verse to the 
forty-fifth, which is the last of that chapter, is wholly concerning him; and there ^' 

1 Mceeab. Ti. 13, 13. 3 Maceab. iz. 11—18. JowplL Ibid. 

8 1 Maceab. vi. 16. 3 Maceab. ix. 38. Joseph, ibid. Appian. in Syriacis. Polybiut in Exeerptif Valcsii, p. 
144 Rieronymus ad Dan. xi. 36. EuieMua in Chron. 

3 So aaita Porphyry, Eusebiua, Jerome, and Sulpitiut Severis. But the author of tlie first book of Macca- 
bees eaith, he began hU reign in the 137th year of the Itinrdom of the Greeks, and died the 149th year, which 
flMkea Idm reign tweire years. For the reconciling of this it must be said, that he began bis reign in the 
eadinf of the 137th year, and ended it in the beginning of the 140tb year of that era. 

4 ffist. Eecl. viii. 16. 5 De Mortibus Persecntorum. c. 33. 6 Hist, of France, under the year 1508. 
7 Part 3, book 8, under the year 187. 8 In Animad. ad Eusebii Cbronicon, sub No. lOS. p. 140. 

9 In Syriacis. 10 In EzcerpCis Valeaii, p. 144. 11 Annalium, lib. 3. c. 68. IS Lib. 16. p. 744. 
3 atnibo, ibid. 14 In notia ad Bb 74^ 15 UosydiiiH in Toce Z»mT*t, 
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are several passages also in the eighth and twelfth chapters which relate to him* 
The whole may be divided into two parts, whereof the first is concerning his 
wars with Egypt, and the second is concerning the persecutions and cmressions 
brought by him upon the Jewish church and nation, and these were all fulfilled 
in the actions of his reign. 

And first, as to his wars with Egypt, what is said, chap. xi. ver. 35. 40. 42, 
43, was accomphshed in his seconcT expedition into that countiy, and the ac- 
tion's done by him therein, which are above related. What is in the twenty- 
sixth verse was fulfilled by the revolt of PtcJemy Macron fit>m King Philome- 
tor, and the treachery and maleadminlstration of Lensus, Eulseus, and other 
ministers and officers employed under him. What is in the twenty-sevendi 
verse, had its completion in the meeting of Antiochus and Philometor at Mem- 
phis, where the two kings, both in the time of the second and of the third ex- 
pedition orAntiochus into E^pt, did fre<]uently eat at the same table, and con- 
ferred together seemingly as mends; Antiochus pretending to take upon him 
the care of the kingdom, for the interest of Philometor his nephew, and Phi- 
lometor pretehding to confide in Antiochus, as his uncle, in all that he was thus 
doing. But both herein spoke lies to each other, for, in reality, they both in- 
tended quite the contrary; Antiochus's design being under the pretence above 
mentioned, to seize all Egypt to himself, and Philometor's to take the first op- 
p(»tunity to disappoint him of it, as accordingly at length he did by his agree- 
ment with liis brother and the Alexandrians, as is above related. Whereon 
followedivilii is forefiold in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses of the same 
chapter. For Antiochus, on his hearing (^ this agreement, pulled off his vizard, 
and openly owned his design for the usurping of Egypt to himself, and for the 
full executing of it, " returned and came agam toward the south," that is, into 
Egypt, in his expedition into that country. '' But he did not then prawl, a« 
in the former and the latter" (t. t, in his two preceding attempts upon that^oun- 
try,) because of the ships that came fi*om Ghittim (t. e. the countiy %A the 
Grecians) against him, which brought Popillius Lenas and the other Roman 
ambassadors to Alexandria, who made him, *' to his great grief, return out of 
Egypt, and quit all his designs upon that country. However, what is foretold 
in the forty-second and forty-third verses, '^ of his stretching forth his hand 
upon the land of Egypt, and his having power over the treasures of gold and 
6ilver,.*and all other the precious things of that country," had its thoroufi'h 
comj^etion; for he miserably harassed and wasted the whole land of Egypt m 
all his expeditions into it, carrying thence vast treasures of sold and silver,* and 
other riches, in the prey and spoils taken in it by him and nis followers. And 
here ended all the prophecies of Daniel which relate to the wars that were be- 
tween the kings of Syria and the kinj?s of Egypt: for, in those prophecies, the 
kings of the north were the kings of Syria, and the kings of the south the 
kin^s of Egypt, as hath been above related. 

As to the other part of Daniel's prophecies of this king, which relate to the 
persecutions and oppressions which he brought upon the Jewish church and 
nation; what is said chap. xi. ver. 22, of the "prince of the covenant being 
broken before him," foreshowed what he did to &iias the high-priest, who was 
deposed and banished by him, and at length murdered by one of his lieuten- 
ants: for the high-priest of the Jews was the prince of the Mosaic covenant 




isova his second expedition into the said country of Egypt, when, without a 
cause, he murdered and enslaved so many of the Jewish nation, and robbed 
the city and temple of Jerusalem of all their riches and treasure. What is said 
in the thirtieth verse foretold the "grief with which he returned" from his 
fourth and last expedition into Egypt, by reason of the baffle which h» then 

1 VMt AtktMMUB, Ubb S. ^ IM. p. 
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Hiet with from the Romans of all his designs upon that country, and " the in» 
dignation" and wrath which then, in his irrabonal fury, he vented u|khi the 
Jewish church and nation, in sending Apollonius to destroy Jerusalem, and 
make to cease the Jewish worship in that place. What is contained ia the 
thirty-first verse, and those that follow to the fortieth, agreeable to what waa be- 
fore prophesied, chap. viii. ver. 9—12, and ver. 23-— &, foretold " hia tddng 
away the daily sacrifice," and all else that he did for the suppressing of the 
Jewish worship, and the destroying of the whole Jewish nation, which if aboive 
related. The forty-fourth verse, and the forty-fifth of the same eleventh chap 
ter, foretold his last expedition which he made, first into Armenia, and fran 
thence into the east, and ** his their coming to an end," and perishing in that 
miserable manner, as hath been related, having first ''planted the tabernadef 
of his palace," that is, his absolute regal authority, " in the glorious holy moun- 
tain between the seas," that is, in Jerusalem, which stood in a mountainooi 
situation between the Mediterranean Sea and the sea of Sodom; for it waa 
built in the midway betwixt both, on the mountains of Judea. 

Never were any prophecies delivered more clearly, or fulfilled more exactly, 
than all these prophecies of Daniel were. Porphyry, who was a great enemy 
to the holy scnptures, as well of the Old Testament as of the New, acknow- 
ledged this.* And therefore, he contends, that they were historical narrativea 
written after the facts were done, and not prophetical predictions foretelling 
them to come. This Poiphyry' was a learned heathen, bom at Tyre in the 
year of Christ 233, and there called Malchus;' which name, oa his going 
among the Greeks, he changed into that of Porphyry, that signifying the same 
in the Greek lang^uage which Malchus did in the Phcenician, the language then 
spoken at T3rre. He being a bitter enemy to the Christian religion, wrote a 
lazge volume asainst it,^ containing fifteen books, whereof the twelfih was 
whofiy against the prophecies of Daniel. These concerning the Persian kii^ 
and the Macedonian tnat reigned as well in Egypt as in Asia, having been w, 
according to the best historians, exactly fulfilled, he could not disprove them 
by denying their completion; and therefore, for the overthrowing of their au- 
thority, he took the quite contrary course, and laboured to prove their truth; and 
from hence alleged,* that being so exactly true in all particulars, they could not 
therefore be written by Daniel so many years before the facts were done, but 
by some one else under his name, who lived after the time of Antioehus £pi- 
phanes. For the making out of which, his main argument was, that all con- 
tained in the prophecies of Daniel relating to the times preceding the death of 
Antioehus Epiphanes was true, and that all that related to the times which fol- 
lowed after was false. The latter proposition he belaboured, thereby to over- 
throw all that Christians alleged from these prophecies for the Messiah, which 
he would have thought to be all false; and the other propositions he endeavoured 
to clear, thereby to make out that the whole book was spurious, not written by 
Daniel, but by sonle one- else, after the facts therein spoken of were done, as ii 
that could not be prophetically foretold which was so exactly fulfilled. And for 
this reason was it, that he took upon him to prove those facts to be so exactly 
true as in those prophecies contained. For which purpose, he made use of the 
best Greek historians then extant.* Such were Callinicus Sutorius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Hieronymus, Polybius, Posidonius, Claudius Theon, and Andronicus 
Alypius; and from them made evident proof, that all that is written in the 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, was truly in every particular acted and done in the 
order as there related; and from this exactness of completion endeavoured to 
infer the assertion mentioned, that these prophecies were written after the facts 
were done, and therefore are rather historical narratives relating things past, 

1 Apod HieroDymum in Pnxeinio ad Comment, in Danielcm. 

S Vide HoUteniiim in Vita Porphyrii. et Vomium de Ilist. Gnecis, lib. 3. e. 16. ^ ^ ^ 

3 Malehuf. from tbe Pbcenidan or Hebrew word wultc, liKniaetb king, and ncpj^vpict did the MOM In 
Greek, tliat ia, one that wore purple^ which none but idnga and royal penoni then did. 

4 Htoronyimu la Procevio m CouMat. la Duuelen. ^ lUd. i IMd. 
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than prophetical predictions, foreshowine things afterward to come. But Jerome 
turns the argument upon him, and wim more strength of reason infers, that 
this way of opposing these prophecies gives the greatest evidence of their truth/ 
in that what the prophet foretdd is hereby allowed to be so exactly fulfilled, 
that he seemed to unbelievers not to foreteU things to come, but to relate things 
past Jerome, in his Comments on Daniel, makes use of the same authors that 
Porphyry did; and what is in these Comments are all the remains which we 
now have of this woric of that learned heathen, or of most of those authoxs 
which he made use of in it For this whole work of Porphyry is now lost, as 
are also most of the histories above mentioned which he quotes in it; and the 
histories of Callinicus Sutorius, Hieronymus,* Posidonius,* Claudius Theon,^ 
and Andronicus Alypius,^ are wholly perished; as is also the greatest part of 
Polybius and Diodorus Siculus. Had we all these extant, we might from them 
be enabled to make a much clearer and fuller explication of these prophecies, 
especially from Callinicus Sutorius,* who lived in the time of Antonius Pius,' 
the Roman emperor; and having, in ten books,' written a histoiy of the afliurs 
of Alexandria, included therein much of the Jewish transactions. And it ia to 
be lamented, that not only these authors, and this work of Porphyry, in which 
he made so much use of them, are now lost; but that also the books of Eusebius, 
Apollinarius, and Methodius, which they wrote in answer to this heathen ad- 
versary,* have all undergone the same fate, and are, in like manner, to the great 
damage both of divine and human knowledge, wholly lost, excepting only 
some few aims of Methodius, preserved in quotations out of him by Jomi Da- 
macen and fncetas. For, were these still extant, especially that of ApoUina- 
jrius,' who wrote with the greatest exactness of the three, no doubt, mucn more 
of those authors would have been preserved in citations from them than we now 
have of them, there being at present no other remains of those ancient hi«to> 
nans (excepting Polybius and Diodorus Siculus,) but what we have in Jenxhe'a 
Comments on Daniel, and his Proem to them. 

Jerome and Porph3ny exactly agree in their explication of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Daniel,*® till they come to the twenty-first verse. For what follows from 
thence to the end of the chapter was all explained by Porphyry to belong to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and to have been all transacted in the time of his reign. 
But Jerome here differs fix)m him, and saith, that most of this, as well as some 
parts of tiie eighth and twelfth chapters of the same book, relate principally to 
antichrist; that, although some particulars in these prophecies had a typical com- 
pletion in Antiochus Epiphanes, yet they were all of them wholly and ulti- 
mately to be fulfilled only in antichris^, and this, he saith, was the general 
aense of the fathers of the Christian church in his time. And he explains it 
by a parallel taken from the seventy-first Psalm (i, e. the seventy-second, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint,) which in some parts ot it was typically true of So- 
lomon, and therefore it is called a Psalm for Solomon, but was wholly and ulti- 
mately only so of Christ And therefore he would have these prophecies 
which are in Dan. viii. 9—12. 23—26. xi. 21—46. xii. 6— L3, to be fulfilled in 
the same manner, that is, in part and typically in Antiochus, but whollv and 
ultimately only in antichrist The truth of the matter seems to be this, mat as 
much of these prophecies. as relate to the wars oi the long of the north and the 
king of the south, that is, the king of Syria and the king of Egypt, was wholly 
and ultimately fulfilled in those wars: but as much of these prophecies as rela- 

1 Jerome, speakinf of Porphyry u to this matter, hath these word8"CuJat impufnatio teatfanoniam veri- 
tatif est. Tanta enim dictoniro fidea fuit, ut propbeta iocredulia bominibas non videatur futura diziaw, 
aed narrane prcterita." lo Prooimio ad comment, in Danielem. 

S TliiR Hieronymus wrote a history of the successors of Alexander. See of Um aboTe, part 1, book 8, 
under the year 311. 

3 Posidonius was of Apameain Syria, and wrote, in fifty-two books, a continuation of Polybius down to 
the wars of Cnsar and Pompey, in which time he flourished. 

4 Who Claudius Theon and Andronicus Alypius were, or of what times they wrote, we bairt bo m 

5 Hieronymus in Dan. zi. 23, &c. 

For he was contemporary with Galen, who lired in that time. Soldas In KaJcxinstf. 
7 Buidas, ibid. 8 Hieronymus in Procsmio prodicto. 9 Philostorgiua, lib. 8. c 14. 
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ted to the profanation and persecution which Antiocfaus Epiphanes brought 
upon the Jewish church was all typically fulfilled in them; but they were to 
have their ultimate and thorough completion only in those profanations and per- 
secutions which antichrist was to bring upon the church of Christ in aftertimes. 
One particular mentioned in these prophecies of Daniel, and fulfilled under 
Antiochus, is especially taken notice of, as typifying in him what was to hap- 
pen under antichrist in after-times, that is, the prc^anation of the temple at Je- 
rusalem, and the ceasing of the daily sacrifices in it This DanieP said was to 
continue " for a time, and times, and a half of times,'' that is, three years 
and a half; a time in that place signifying a year, and times two years, and 
a half of a time a half year, as all agree: and ^o lone,' Josephus tells us, 
the profanation of the temple and the interrupting of the daily sacrifices in 
it lasted, that is, from the coming of ApoUonius,' and his profanation of the 
said temple, to the purifying of it, and the new dedication of that and the new 
altar in it by Judas Maccabsus/ This prt^hecy, therefore, was primarily and ^ 
typically fulfilled in that profanation and new dedication of the altar ana tem- 
^e at Jerusalem: but its chief and ultimate completion was to be in that profa- 
nation of the church of Christ which it was to sufier under the reign of^ anti- 
christ for the space of those one thousand two hundred and sixty days mention- 
ed in the Revelations/ For those days there signify so many years, and three ^ 
years and a half, reckoning them by months of thirty days' length, made just 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days. These days therefore, literally un- 
derstood, make the three years and a half, during which the proftnation and 
persecution of Antiochus remained in the church of the Jews; and the same, 
mystically understood, make the one thousand two hundred and sixty years, 
during which the profknation and persecution of antichrist was to remain m the 
church of Christ, at the end whereof the church of Christ is to be cleansed and 
purified of all the profanations and pollutions of antichrist, in the same manner 
as at the end of three years and a naif the temple of Jerusalem was cleansed 
and purified from all tlie profanations and pollutions of Antiochus. One objec- 
tion against this is, that Daniel (chap. xii. 11,) reckons the duration of this pro- 
fanation by the number of one thousand two hundred and ninety days, which 
can neither be applied to the days of the profanation of Antiochus, nor to the 

J ears of the profanation of antichnst, for it exceeds both by the number of thirty, 
lany things may be said for the probable solving of this dij£culty, but I shall 
o&r at none of them. Those that shall live to see the extirpation of antichrist, 
which will be at the end of those years, will best be able to unfold this matter, 
it being di the nature of such prophecies not thoroughly to be understood, till , 
they are thoroughly fulfilled. ^ 

But in the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, all the prophecies of Daniel that . 
were concerning him, or any other of^the Macedonian kings that reigned either 
in Egypt or Asia, having, as far as they related only to mem, a full ending, I ^ 
shall here also end this book. 
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•/frt. 164. Jvdas Maccabceus 3.] — Antiochus Epiphaioss being dead, was suc- 
ceeded in the kingdom by Antiochus his son,' a minor of nine years old. Be- 
fore his death, he called to him Philip, a favourite of his, and one of those who 
had been brought up with him, and constituting him regent of the Syrian em- 
pire, during the minority of his son, delivered to him his crown, his signet, and 
all his other ensigns of royalty, giving him in especial charge carefully to bring 
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up his son in such manner as should best qualify him to reign. But vrhen Phi* 
lip came to Antioch, he found this office there usurped by another. For Ly- 
sias/ as soon as he heard of the death of Epiphanes, took Antiochus his son, 
"who was then under his care, and placed him on the throne, giving him the 
name of Antiochus Eupator, and assumed to himself the tuition of his person, 
and the government ot his kingdom, without any regard had to the appoint- 
ment of me dead king. And Philip, finding himself too weak to contend with 
him about it fled into Egypt,* hoping there to have such assistance as should 
enable him to make good nis claim to that which Lysias had usurped from him. 

At this time Ptolemy Macron,' governor of Ccele-Syria and Phcenicia, from 
being a great enemy to the Jews, becoming their friend, remitted of the rigour 
of his persecutions against them, and, as ^ as in him lay, endeavoured to have 
peace made with them; which handle being laid hold of by some of the cour- 
tiers to -accuse him before the kin^, they sat very hard upon him, calling him 
traitor at every word, because, having been trusted by Ptolemy Philometor with 
the government of Cyprus, he had eone over to Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
treacherously delivered up that island unto him: br it seems, how beneficial 
soever the treason was, the traitor was still odious unto them for it Whereon 
he was deprived of his ^vemment, and Lysias was placed in it in his stead: 
and, no other station being assigned him where he might be supported with 
honour or sufficiency of roeintenance suitable to his degree, he could not bear 
this ftdl, and therefore poisoned himself and died. And this was an end which 
his treachery to his former master, and the great hand he had in the cruel and 
unjust persecutions of the Jews, sufficiently deserved. 

In the interim, Judas Maccabeus was not idle: for hearing how the neigh- 
bouring nations of the heathens had confederated to destroy the whole race of 
Israelf^and had already begun it by cutting off ma many of them as were within 
their power (as hath been already mentioned,) he marched out with his forces 
to be revenged on them: and whereas the Edomites had been the forwardest in 
this conspiracy,* and, having joined with Gorgias, who was governor for the 
king €i Syria in the parts thereabout, had done them much mischief, he began 
first with them, and, having fallen into that part of their country which vns 
called Acrabattene,' he there slew of them no fewer than twenty thousand men. 
From thence he led them against the children of Bean,^ another tribe of the 
Edomites that had been very troublesome to them; and, having beaten them out 
of the field, shut them up in two of their strongest fortresses; and, afler having 
besieged them there for some time, at length took them both, and put all he 
ibund in them to the sword, who were above twenty thousand more. Some 
few were saved from this carnage by bribing some of the soldiers to let them 
escape; but Judas,* having gotten knowledge of it, convicted them of the 
treachery before the rest of the people of the Jews that were with him, and 
caused Uiem to be put to death for it • / 

After this, Judas' passed over Jordan into the land of the Ammonites, where 
he had many conflicts with the enemies of the Jews; and, having slain great 
numbers of them, took Jazar, with the villages belonging thereto, and then re- 
turned a^n into Judca. 

Timotneus, who was governor for the king of Sjrria in those parts, the same 
whom Judas had overcome two years before, being much exasperated by this 
inroad made upon his province,'" gathered together all the forces he was able, 
even a very great army both of horse and foot, and with them invaded Judea, 
purposing no less than utterly to destroy the whole nation of the Jews. Where- 
on Judas went forth with his army to meet him, and having all, with humble 
•upplication and earnest prayer, recommended their cause to God, in confi- 
dfiiice of his merciful assistance, engaged these numerous forces with such 
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oourage and vigour, that they overthrew them with a great slaughter, there be* 
ing then slain of ^em twenty thousand five hundred foot, and sis hundred 
horsemen. Whereon Timotheus fled to Gazara, a city of the tribe of Ephraim, 
near the field of battle, where Ghtereus his brother was governor. Judas, pur- 
miing them thither, beset the place; and, havine taken it on the fifth day, there 
slew Timotheus Cheereus his brother, and ApoUophanes, another prime leader 
of the army. 

The heathen naticms that lived 8i)out the land of Gilead hearing of this over- 
throw,* and the death of so manv of their friends that were slain in it„ for the 
reven^ne hereof, gathered together, with purpose to cut off and destroy all the 
Jews m mose parts: and falling first on those that dwelt in the land of Tob, 
which lay to the east of Gilead, slew one thousand men of them, took their 
goods for a spoil, and carried their wives and children into captivity. Whereon 
most of the other Jews that dwelt in those parts, ibr the avoiding of the like 
ruin, fled to a strong fortress in Gilead, called Dathema, and there resolved to 
defend themselves: which the heathens hearing of, forthwith drew thither in a 
neat body, under the command of another Timotheus, the successor, and most 
Skely the son of the former Timotheus that was slain at Gazara, to besiege them. 
At the same time the inhabitants' of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and the other 
heathens thereabout, were drawing together to cut c^ and destroy all the Jewa 
ml Galilee, in the same manner as had been attempted in Gilead. Judas being 
hereon sent to for help both from Gilead and GraUlee on this exigency,' by the 
advice of the Sanhednn, or general council of the Jews, whom he consulted on 
this occasion, divided his army into three parts. With the first part, consisting 
of eight thousand men,^ he and Jcmathan his brother marched for the relief of 
the C^eadites; with the second,^ consisting of three thousand, Simon, another 
of his brothers, was sent into Galilee; and the rest were left at Jerusalem,^ un- 
der the command of Joseph and Azarias, two prime leaders for the defence of 
that place and the country adjacent, to whom Judas gave strict charge not to 
engage with any of the enemy, but to stand wholly on the defensive, till he 
and Simon should be again returned. 

Judas and Jonathan passing over Jordan,' in their way from thence to Gilead, 
marched throufi;h some part of the country of the Nabathaeans; with whom 
having peace, they learned from them the great distress which their friends 
were then in; for not only those in Dathema were hardly pressed by a strict 
giege, but all the rest of the Jewish nation that were in Bossora, Bosor, Casphon, 
Muced, and the other cities of Gilead, were there closely shut up and impri- 
soned, with intention, on the taking of the fortress of Dathema, to nave them all 
put to death in one day. Whereon Judas and Jonathan immediately falling on 
iBossora, surprised the city, and having slain all the males, taken their spoils, 
and freed their brethren who were there imprisoned for slaughter, set the city 
on fire; and then, marching all night horn thence toward Dathema, came thither 
the next morning, just as Timotheus and all his forces were storming the place; 
whereon falling on them behind, they put them all to the rout* for being sur- 
prised with this sudden and unexpected assault, and terrified with the name of 
Judas, they were seized with a panic fright, and therefore immediately flung 
down their arms and fled; and Judas slew of them in the pursuit about eight 
thousand men. Afler this, Judas took Maspha, Casphon, Maked, Bosor, and 
all the other cities of Gilead where the Jews were oppressed; and havine there- 
by delivered them from the destruction designed for them, he treated all those 
places in the same manner as he had Bossora, that is, slew all the males, took 
tiieir spoils, and set the cities on fire, and then returned to Jerusalem. 

And Simon's success in Gralilee was not much inferion'' for on his coming into 
that country, he had there many conflicts and encounters with the enemy, in 
ill which carrying the victory, he at length drove all those oppressors out of the 
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countiy, and having pursued them to the very gates of Ptolemaisi slew of them 
in that pursuit about three thousand men, and took their spoils. But, finding 
that the Jews of those parts could not well be any longer there protected, by 
reason of the great number of their enemies in the regions round about them, 
and the difficulty of succouring them at so great a distance from Jerusalem, he 
gathered them all together, men, women, ant diildren, with their stuff, and all 
other their substance, to cany them with him into the land of Judah, where 
being nearer to the protection of their brethren, they might live under it in 
better security. And he having accordingly, on his return, brought them 
thither with him, they were disposed of for the repeopling those places wUch 
had been desolated by the enemy during the persecution of Antiochna £pi- 
phanes. 

Thus the two parties, that were sent forth on the two expeditions mentioned, 
had both full success in them, and returned with honour and triumph. But it 
did not so happen to the third party that was left at home. For Joseph and 
Azarias,* who were intrusted with the command of them, hearing of the noble 
exploits which Judas and Jonathan did in Gilead, and Simon in Galilee, thought 
to get them also a name by doing the like; and therefore, contrary to the orders 
that had been strictly given them by Judas on his departure, not to fight with 
any till he and Simon should be agam returned, led forth their forces in an ill- 
projected expedition against Jamnia, a sea-port on the Mediterranean, thinking 
to take the place. But Gorgias, who commanded in those parts for the king of 
Syria, falling upon them, put tiieir whole army to flight, and slew of them in 
the pursuit about two thousand men. Thus this rash attempt, made contraiy to 
orders given, ended in the confusion of those that undertooK it But Judas and 
his broSiers,' for their noble deeds and many valiant exploits, grew greatly re- 
nowned in the sight of all Israel, and also among the heathens wherever their 
names were heard of. 

I>emetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopater, who had, from the year in which 
liil fiither died, been a hostage at Rome, and was now grown to the twenty- 
third year of his age, hearing of the death of Antiochus £piphanes, and the suc- 
cession of Eupator his son m the kingdom of Syria, which of right belonged 
to him, as son of the elder brother of Epiphanes,' moved the senate for the re- 
storing of him to his father's kingdom: and for the inducing of them hereto, al- 
leged, that having been bred up in that city from his childhood, he should al- 
ways look on Rome as his countiy, the senators as his fathers, and their sons as 
hii brothers. But the senate, having more regard to their own interest than to 
the right of Demetrius, judged it would be more for the advantage of the Ro- 
mans to have a boy reign in Syria than a thorough grown man, and one of ma- 
ture understanding, as Demetrius was then known to be; and therefore decreed 
for the confirming of Eupator in the kingdom, and sent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lu- 
cretius, and L. Aurelius, ambassadors into Syria, there to settle his afilkirs, and 
regulate them according to the articles of the peace which they had made with 
Antiochus the Great, his grandfather. 

•&1. 163. Judas Maccabctus 4.] — Lysias having received an account of the ex- 
ploits of the Jews in Gilead and Galilee, was thereby much exasperated against 
them;^ and therefore, for the revenging hereof, having gotten together an army 
of eighty thousand men, with all the horse of the kingdom, and eighty ele- 
phante, marched with all this power to invade Judea, purposing to make Jeru- 
salem a habitation for the Gentiles, and to make a gain of the temple as of the 
other temples of the heathens, and to set the high-priesthood to sale; and being 
entered the country, he began the war with the siege of Bethsura, a strong 
fortress lying between Jerusalem and Idumsea, which hath been before spoken 
of. But there Judas falling upon him, slew of his army eleven thousand foot, 
and one thousand six hundred horsemen, and put all the rest to fli^t. Whereon 
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Lysias, gro'wing weary of so unprosperous a war, came to terms of peace with 
Judas and his people, and Antiochus ratified the same, in which matter the 
Jews found Q. Memmius and T. Manlius, who were then ambassadors from tlM 
Romans in Syria, to be very friendly and helpful unto them. By the terms of 
this peace, the decree of Antiochus JBpiphanes for the obliging of tlie Jews to 
conform to the religion of the Cheeks was wholly rescinded, and liberty wia 
granted them every where to live according to their own laws. This treaty waf 
managed, on the part of Judas, by two Jews, named John and Absalom, whom 
he sent to Lysias with his demands. The letter which Lysias wrote back in 
answer hereto,' bore date in the month Dioscorinthius (or, as in the Vulgar La- 
tia, IXoscorus,) in the year 148. But there is no such name of a month to be 
found either in the Syro-Macedonian, or in any other calendar of those times. 
Scaliger* and Archbishop Ushex' conjecture, that it was an intercalary month 
cast in between the months Dystrus and Xanthicus in the Chaldean calendar, 
in the same manner as the month Veadar was cast in between the month Adar 
and Nisan in the Jewish calendar. And they are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, because the month Xanthicus, which seems to have followed immedi- 
ately after the said month called Dioscorinthius, or Dioscorus (for all the other 
letters and instruments that af\er followed relating to this peace are dated in the 
month Xanthicus in the same year,) answered to the Jewish month Nisan, and 
beginning about the same time with it, was the first month of the spring among 
the Syrians, as Nisan was among the Jews. But neither the Syrians, Macedo- 
nians, nor Chaldeans, having any such intercalary month in the year, it seems 
more likely, that Dioscorinthius, or Dioscorus, was a corrupt writing for Dystrus 
^the. month immediately preceding Xanthicus in the Syro-Macedonian calen- 
aar,) made by the error of the scribes. If any one will say, that the month Dius 
among the Corinthians did answer to the month Dystrus of the Syro-Macedo- 
nians, because Dius^ among the Bithynians did so, and that for this reason it is 
in the place above-cited called ^o; xvivSioc, I have nothing to say against it, be-' 
cause it is not any where said, that I know of, what form the Corinthians framed 
their year by. And it is farther to be taken notice of, that whereas the datet 
of all the instruments concerning this peace, as registered in the places cited/ 
are in the 148th year of the Seleucidse, this is to be understood according 
to the sMe of Chaldea, and not according to the style of Syria. For the 
style €i Chaldea began one year after the style of Syria,* as haUi been before 
observed; and therefore, what is here said to have been done in the li8th 
year oi Uie Chaldean reckoning, was in the 149th year of the Syrian. And 
whereas in the chronological table at the end of this book, the 15(Hh year, and 
not the i49th year, of the era of the Seleucidse, is put over against the 168d 
year before Christ, under which I place this treaty, it is not to be understood 
that these two years run parallel with each other from beginning to end, so as 
exactly to answer each otner in every part, but only, that the said 150th year 
had its be^ning in the said 163d year before Christ, though not at the same 
time with it; for the Julian year, by which I reckon the years before Christ, be- 
gins from the first of January; but the years of the era of'^the Seleucidap, accord- 
ing to .the reckoning of the first book of Maccabees, did not begin till about the 
time of the vernal equinox, three months after, and according to the reckoning 
of the second book of Maccabees, not till about the time of the autumnal equi- 
nox, nine months after. And therefore the said three months of the 1(>M year 
before Christ, which precede the beginning of the ISOdi year, acconling to the 
reckoning of the first book of Maccabees, and the said nine months of the same 
163d year before Christ, which precede the beginning of the same 150th year, 
according to the reckoning of the second book of Maccabees, are not to he ac- 
counted to the said 150th year, but to the year preceding, that is, to the 149th 
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-year, according to the style of Sjrria, which was the 148thyear according to the 
•tyle of Chaldea. And what is said in this place of this 16adyear before Christ, 
and of the said 150th year of the era of the Seleucide, is to be understood of all 
the rest of the years of the said two eras as placed against each other in the said 
tables, for they no otherwise answer each other than is here expressed. 

But this peace granted the Jews was not long-lived. Those who governed in 
the neighbouring places round about thenii* not being pleased with it, bn^e it 
as soon as Lybibb was gone again to Antioch, and took all opportunities to re- 
new their former vexations against them, among whom Tiraotheus, Nicanor, 
and Apollonius, the son of Gennseus, were the most forward and active in 
troubling them. But that war was first began by the men of Joppa;' kr thej 
havine; were drowned in the sea two hundred of the Jews that dwelt among 
them m that city, Judas, for the revenging of this cruelty, fell upon them by 
night, and burnt their shipping, slaying all those whom he found therein; and 
then turning upon the Jamnites,' who mtended to do the like, he set fire to their 
haven, and burnt all their navy, that was there laid up in it 

After this, he was called again to help the Jews of Gilead against Timotheus.* 
In his march thither, he was encountered by some of the Nomad,* or wander- 
ing Arabs; but he having vanquished them, they were forced to sue for peace; 
which Judas having granted to them, marched on against Timotheus; but meet- 
ing with obstructions in his march from the men of Caspis,' a city that lay in 
his way, he fell upon them, and, having taken their city, slew the inhabitants, 
took their spoils, and destroyed the place. After this he came to Caraca in the 
land of Tob;' but finding that Timotheus was gone from thence, leaving strong 
garrisons in the fenced places of that country, he sent Dositheus and Sosipater, 
two of his captains, witn a detachment ag&inst those garrisons, and he himself 
marched with the main army to find out Timotheus. Dositheus and Sosipater 
aoon made themselves masters of those fenced places which they were sent 
against, and slew those that were garrisoned in them, to the number of ten thou- 
HOid men. In the mean while Timotheus having drawn all his forces together,* 
to the number of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and two thousand five 
hundred horse, sent the women and children that followed the army, with the 
bageage, into Camion, a strong city in Gilead, and then pitched his camp not 
far from it, at a place called Raphon, lying on the River Jabboc. There Judas 
having found him, with his numerous army, passed over the river, and fell upon 
him, and having eained the victory, slew of his army thirty thousand men; and 
Timotheus himself,^ as he fled, falling into the hands of Dositheus and Sosipa- 
ter, then returning from their conquests in the land of Tob to the rest of the 
army, was taken prisoner by them. But having promised, for the saving of his 
Hfe, the release of many Jews, then captives in the places under his command, 
who were several of them parents or brothers to some then present in the Jew- 
ish army, upon this condition they gave him both his life and his liberty, and 
permitted him to go freely off A great part of the rest of the vanquished army 
fled to Camion,*** where Judas pursuing them, took the place: and whereas many 
of them thereon fled to the temple of Atargatis," which was in that city, think- 
ing there to find safety," he set fire to it, and burnt it with all that were therein, 
and then, with fire and sword desolating the rest of the city, there slew in the 
whole twenty-five thousand more of Tlmotheus*s forces that had taken refuge 
in it And then gathering toeether all of the race of Israel" that were in 
the land of GUead, or any of the parts adjoining, he carried them with him, 
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in his return to Judea, in the same manner, and for the same reason, that Simon 
had the Israelites of Galilee the year before, and, for the same end as he did, 
planted them in the desolate places of the land of Judah. But being in hit 
way thither to pass through Ephron, which lay directly in the road, so as not to 
afford any other passage either to the right hand or the left, through which he 
might march his army, he was necessitated to take his way through the city 
itself:^ but it being a great and strong city, and well garrisoned by Lysias, they 
refused him passage, though he prayed it of them in a peaceable mannen 
whereon he assaulted the place, and having taken it by storm, put all the malei 
to the sword, to the number of twenty-five thousand persons, took their spcnla, 
and razed the city to the ground, ana then, marching over the bodies of the 
slain* repassed Jordaa into the plains of Bethsan, then called Scythqx)Us; and 
from thence returning to Jerusalem,' he and all his company went up to the 
temple in ereat joy to give thanks unto Crod for the great success with which he 
had been pleased to prosper this expedition, and especially for that they were all 
of them returned in safety, without losing any one man of'^all their whole number, 
notwithstanding the hazardous march and the many dangerous enterprises they 
had been engaged in, which was a very extraordinary instance of God's merciful 
protection over them. This their return happened about the time of Pentecost^ 

After that festival was over, Judas^ led forth his forces again to make war upoa 
Gomas and the Idumaeans, who had been very vexatious to the Jews. In the 
battle which he fought with them several of the Jews were slain;' but in the 
result Judas got the victory, and Gorgias, difficultly escaping, fled to Maiisa. 
The next day afler being the sabbath,^ Judas withdrew his forces to Odollam, a 
city near the field of battle, there to keep the day in all the duties of it. The 
next day following,^ going forth to bury such of their brethren as were slain in 
the battle, they found about eVery one of them some of the things that had been 
dedicated to the idok of the heathens; which, though taken by them among the 
spoils of that war, were forbidden by the law to be kept by them;* whereby per- 
ceiving for what cause God had given them up to be slain, Judas and all his 
company gave praise unto him, and humbly offered up their prayers for the 
pardon of the sin. And then making a collection through the whole camp, 
which amounted to two thousand drachms, sent it to Jerusalem to provide sin- 
ofierings there to be offered up for the expiating of this offence, that wrath for 
it might not fall upon the whole congregation of Israel, as formerly it had in the 
case of Achan. 

After this, Judas,*® carrying the war into the southern parts of Idumaea, smote 
Hebron and all the towns thereof; and, afler having dismantled this city, then 
the metropolis of Idumaea, he passed from thence into the land of the Philis^ 
tines; and, having taken Azotus, formerly called Ashdod, he pulled down their 
heathen altars, burnt their carved images, and took the spoils of the place; and, 
having done the same to the rest of the cities of that country over which he 
had prevailed, he led back his men, loaded with the- Spoils of their enemies, 
again into Judea. - .^ 

But the garrison of the Syrians still holding the fortress c»f Acra in Jerusa- 
lem, they were a great thorn -in the sides of the Jews, often sallying out upon 
them as they passed up to the temple to worship, and coiling several of them 
off as often as they had the advantage so to do. Wherefore Judas, for the re- 
moval of this mischief," called all the people together, and laid siege to the 
place, purposing to destroy it; and, in order hereto, having provided aH .roanirer 
of engines of war fit for the purpose, he pressed on hard all the methods of as- 
sault whereby he might take it. Hereon some of the apostate Jews^' who had 
listed themselves in me garrison, knowing they were to have no mercy, should 
the place be taken, found means to get forth, and, flying to Antioch, th^re 
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made known to the king and his council the distress which this garrison at Je^ 
rusalem was in, and moved so effectually for their relief, that forthwith an army 
was drawn together of a hundred thousand foot,^ and twenty thousand horse, 
with thiity*two elephants, and three hundred armed chariots of war; and the 
^g in person, witn his tutor Lysias, having put himself at the head of them, 
marchea with them into Judea, and, passing on to the borders of Idums, there 
began the war with the siege of Bethsura. Judas,* having gotten his forces 
together, though hr inferior to those of the enemy, there fell on them in the 
Bi^t, and, having slain four thousand of them before they had light enough to 
see where to oppose him, and thereby put the whole camp into confusicm, he 
retreated on break of dav, without sufiering any loss in the attempt. But, as 
the morning was up, both sides prepared for an open battle,' and Judas and his 
men, with great fierceness, began the onset; but, after having slain about six 
hundred of the king's men, finding they must be overpowered at length by so 
great a number, they withdrew from the fight,* and made a safe retreat to Jeru- 
salem. In this fight Eleazar* sumamed Averan, one of Judas's brothers, was 
lost by a very rash and desperate attempt which he made upon one of the king's 
elephants. For seeing it to be higher than all the rest, and armed with royal 
harness, he supposed that the king himself was upon it; and therefore think- 
ing, that, by sbyinf this elephant, he might with tne fall of it cause the death 
of the king also, and thereby deliver his people, and gain to himself a perpetual 
name, he ran fUriously to the beast, slaymg on each hand all that stood in his 
way, till, being gotten under its belly, he thrust up his spear and slew him; 
whereon the l^ast falling dead upon him, crushed him to death with the weight 
thereof. After this Antiochus returned to the siege of Bethsura;' and, although 
the besieged defended themselves with great valour, and in several salHes b^ 
back the enemy, and burnt their engines of batteYy, yet at length, their provi- 
sions fidling them, they were forced to yield, and surrendered ihe place upon 
articles of safety to their persons and effects 

From thence Antiochus marched to Jerusalem,^ and there besieged the sanc- 
tuary: and, when they within were almost reduced to the same necessity of 
surrendering that those of Bethsura had been, by reason of the like failure of 
provisions, they were reheved by an xmexpected accident. For Lysias,' havine 
received an account, that Philip, whom Antiochus Epiphanes had at his death 
appointed guardian of his son, had, in his absence, seized Antioch, and there 
taken upon him the government of the Syrian empire, he found it necessary to 
make peace with the Jews,' that he might thereby be at liberty to return mto 
Sjrria for expelling of this intruder, and accordingly peace being granted to 
them upon honourable and advantageous conditions, ana sworn to by Antiochus, 
be was admitted within the fortifications of the sanctuary; but when he saw how 
stron? they were,*' he caused them, contrary to the articles he had sworn to, to 
be all pulled down and demolished, and then returned toward Syria. 

Menelaus, the high-priest," in expectation not only of recovering his stattioo 
at Jerusalem, but also of being made governor there, accompanied the king in 
this expedition, and was very forward and busy ia ofibring him his service in 
it against iiis own people. But Lysias, when h^ ibund what great inconve- 
niences attended this war, and was, by the ill donsequences of it, forced to 
make the peace I have mentioned, being much exasperated against this wretch, 
as the true and original author of all this mischief, accused him to the king for 
it; wherecm he was condemned to death, and, being carried to Berhoea, a city 
of Syria," was there cast headlong into a tower of ashes which was in that 
place, and there miserably perished. This was a punishment then used fOT sa- 
crilege, treason, and such other great crimes which this wretch was very sign^hr 
guilty of: in what manner it was executed hath been before describedf. On his 
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death/ the office of high-priest was granted to Aldmus,' who was called also 
Jacimus, a man altogether as wicked. Whereon Onias,' the son of that Qniad 
who bjr the procurement of Menelaus was slain at Antioch, whose right it wag 
to have succeeded in this office, not being able to bear the injustice whenebjr 
he was disappointed of it, fled from Antioch, where he had hitherto resided 
since his father's death, and went into Egypt; where, having insinuated him- 
self into the favour of Ptolemy Philometor, and Cleopatra his queen, he lived 
there ^ the rest of his life, and will hereafter mwe than once be again spokeft 
of in the future series of this history. 

This expedition into Judea is said, in the* second book of Maccabees, to have 
been begun in the 149th year, t. e. of the era of the Selucidc, and, in the fint 
book of Sf accabees,* its beginning is pUced in the 150th of the same era. But 
what hath been before observed, that the first book of Maccabees reckons the 
beginning of these years from the time of the vernal ec^uinoz, and the second 
book of Maccabees from the time of the autumnal equmox, easily recondlea 
this difference: for the six months of this very same year which were betweeft 
these two equinoxes will be in the 160th year, according k> the reckoning of 
the first book of Maccabees, and the 149th, according to the reckoning d the 
second. And therefore all that can be inferred frt)m hence is, that this exped^ 
tion was first made within the time of these six months, and I reckon it was to 
toward the latter end of them. 

On the king's return to Antioch, Philip was driven thence and suppressed.' 
I have before mentioned the flight of this Philip into Egypt, in expectation 
there to be assisted against Lysias. But the two brothers, who there jointty 
reigned at this time, being then fallen out, and at great variance with eacn 
other, he found nothing could be there done for him; and therefore retumine 
again to the east, and having there gathered together an army out of Media and 
Persia,' took the advantage of the king's absence on this expedition into Judea 
to seize the imperial city, but, being on the king's return again expelled thence, 
he failed of success in this attempt, and perished in it 

The variance between the two Ptolemies in Egypt, which I have last above 
mentioned, running to a great height, the senate of Rome^ wrote to their ambas- 
sadors, Cneius Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, and Lucius Aurelius, whom they 
had a little before sent into Syria, to pass from thence to Alexandria for the 
composing of it But, before they could go thither, Physcon, the younger bro- 
ther, prevailing over Philometor, the elder, had driven him out of the kingdom.' 
Whereon taking shipping for Italy,*^ he landed at Brundusium, and from thence 
travelled to Rome on foot in a sordid habit, and, with a mean attendance, there 
to pray the help of the senate for his restoration. Demetrius,** the son of Seleu- 
cus Philopator, late king of Sjria, who was then a hostage at Rome, as above 
mentioned, having gotten notice hereof, provided a royal equipage, and royal 
robes for him, that he might appear at Rome as a king, and rode forth to cany 
all this to him: but, on his meeting him on the road, at twenty-nx miles' dis- 
tance from Rome, and presenting him with it, Ptolemy, though he very much 
thanked him for the kindnan and respects hereby offered unto him, yet was to 
far firom accepting any thiw of it, that he would not permit him so much as to 
accompany him Uie remainSer of the journey, but entered Rome on foot, with 
no other Uian the same mean attendance, and the same sordid habit with which 
he first put himself on this journey, and took up his lodging in the private 
house of an Alexandrian painter then living at Rome. Thus he chose to do, 
that, by his coming in so low and mean a manner, he might the better express 
the cauunity of his case, and the more effectually move 5ie compassion ch the 
Romans toward him. As soon as the senate heard of his arrival, they sent for 
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him to the senate-house, and there excused themselves to him, that they had 
not provided him with iodeings, nor received him with those ceremonies which 
were usual in this case, temng him, that this was not from any neglect of theirs, 
but merely that his coming was so sudden and private, that they knew not of 
it till his arrival. And then, having exhorted him to lay aside ms sordid habit, 
and ask a day to be publicly heard concerning the matter he came thither about, 
they, by some of their body, conducted him to lodgings suiting his royal dig- 
nity, and appointed one of their treasurers there to attend him, and provide him 
with all things fitting at the public charge, as lon^ as he should stay in Rome. 
And when he had a day of audience, oind made known his case, they inmie- 
diately decreed his restoration, and sent Quintus and Canuleius, two of their 
body, ambassadors with him to Alexandria, there to see it executed; who, on 
their arrival thither, compounded the matter between the two brothers, by as- 
signing to Physcon the country of Libya and Gyrene,* and to Philometor Egypt 
and Cyprus, ihere to reign apart, wi&out interfering with each other in the 
government. 

^lu 162. Judas Maccabcnts 5.] — Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, 
the Roman ambassadors above mentioned, being come into Syria, and finding 
that the king had more ships in his navy<^ and more elephants in his army, than 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great, after the battle of Mount Stilus, 
allowed him to have,' they caused those ships to be burnt, and those elephanti 
to be slain, that exceeded the number allowed, and settled all other things 
there according as tiiey thought would best be for the Roman interest; which 
many not being able to bear, and great heartburning and discontents being 
thereby caused among the people, one of them, called Leptines, out of a more 
than ordinary indignation which he had conceived hereat, fell upon Octavius, 
while he was anointing himself in the gymnasium at Laodicea, and there slew 
him; This Octavius had been a little before consul of Rome, and was the fint 
that brought that dignity into his family.^ From him was descended Octavius 
Caesar, who, under the name of Augustus, was afterward made emperor of 
Rome. Lysias was thought underhand to have excited this act However, as 
soon as it was done, he took care that ambassadors were sent to Rome, to purge 
the kin? with the senate from having had any hand in it. But the senate, after 
having heard those ambassadors, sent them away without giving them any an- 
swer, seeming thereby to express their resentments for the murder of their am- 
bassador by an angiy silence, and to reserve their judgment as to the authors 
of it to a future inquiry. 

Demetrius, thinking this murder of Octavius might so far have alienated the 
senate from Eupator, as that they would no longer for his sake retard his dis- 
mission,^ addressed himself the second time to them for it ApoUonius, a young 
nobleman of S3rria, who was bred up with him, and son of that ApoUoniur 
who was governor of Ccele-Sjrria and Phoenicia in the reign of Seleucus Philo- 
pater, advised him in this address, contrary to the advice of his other fnends, 
whose opinion it was, that he had nothing else to do for his getting away but 
to make his escape as privately as he could. And the second repulse which 
he had from the senate (for they still having the same reason, from their inter- 
est, to deta^ him, persisted still in the same resolution so to do) soon convinced 
him, that Ihis last was the only course he had to take for his return into his 
country, and the recovering of Qie crown which was there due unto him. And 
Polybius the historian, who was then at Rome, and with whom Demetrius con- 
sulted in all this matter, earnestly pressed him to the attempt Whereon bav- 
in?, by the help of Menithyllus of Alabanda, hired passage in a Carthaginian 
ship, then lying at Ostia, and bound for Tyre, he sent most of his retinue with 
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liifi hunting equipage to Anagnia, making show of following them the next day 
thither to divert himself in that country for some time in hunting. But, as soon 
as he was risen from supper, gietting privately that nieht to Ostia, he there went 
on board the Charthaginian ship, and, causing it forthwith to set sail, made his 
escape therein. For, it being thought that he had been at the place where he 
had appointed his hunting, it was the fourth day after he had sailed fiom Ostia, 
before his escape was known at Bome; and when, on the fifth day, the senate 
was met about it, they computed, that by that time he had passed the straits of 
Messina, and got on from thence in his voyage too far to be overtaken, and 
therefore took no farther notice of it Only some few days after, they appoint- 
ed Tiberius Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucias, their ambassadors, 
to pass into Syria, to observe what effect the return of Demetrius into that coun- 
tiy would there produce. 

The occasion which brought Menithyllus i^ Alabanda to Rome at this time, 
was an embassy^ on which he was thither sent by Ptolemy Philometor to de- 
fend his cause before the senate against Physcon his brothen for Physcon, not 
being content with the share allotted him in the partition of the Egyptian em- 
pire between him and his brother, desired that, besides Libya and Cyrene, he 
might have Cyprus also assigned to him. And, when he could not obtain this 
of the ambassadors, he went himself to Bome, there to solicit the senate for it 
When he appeared before the senate with his petition, Menithyllus made it oat, 
that Physcon owed not only Libya and Cyrene, but hb life also, to the &vour 
and kindness of his brother. For he had made himself so odious to the peo- 
ple, by his many flagitious maleadministrations in the government, that they 
would have permitted him neither to reign nor live, had not Philometor inter- 
posed to save him from their rage. And Quintus and Canuleius, who were the 
ambassadors that made the agreement between the two brothers, being then 
present in the senate, did there attest all this to be true; yet, notwithstanding, 
the senate, having more regard to their own interest than the justice of the 
cause, decreed Cyprus to be given to Physcon, because they thought Philome- 
tor would be too potent with that and Egypt together and therefore they ap- 
pointed Titus Torquatus and Cneius Merula to go with him as their ambassar 
dors for the putting him in possession of it, according as they had decreed. 

While Physcon was at Bome on this occasion,' he courted Cornelia, the mo- 
ther of the Gracchi, desiring to have her for his queen: but she being the daugh- 
ter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice consul, and once censor of Rome, she despised the ofier, thinking it to 
be a greater honour to be one of the prime mafix)ns of Rome, than to reign 
with Physcon in Libya and Cerene. 

In the interim, Demetrius,' landing at Tripolis in Syria, made it believed, 
that he was sent by the Roman senate to take possession of the kingdom, and 
that he would be supported by them in it Whereon Eupator's cause being in 
the general opinion given for lost, all deserted from him to Demetrius; and £u- 
peftor, and Lysias his tutor, being siezed by their own soldiers, in order to be 
aelivered up to the new comer, were, by his order, both put to death. And so 
without any farther opposition he became thoroughly settled in the whole 
kingdom. 

As soon as Demetrius was fixed on the throne,^ one of the first things he did 
^ was to deliver the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides. 
These being the two great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, he made the first 
of them governor, and the other treasurer of that province. Timarchus having 
added rebellion to his other crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to death, 
and the other he drove into banishment This was so acceptable a deliverance 
to the Babylonians, whom these two brothers had most grievously expressed, 
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that they from hence calltod him Soter, t. e. the Saviour, which name h6 eVer 
afterward bore. ^ * 

Alcimufl, who, on the death of Menelaus, ms by Antiochus Eupator ap- 
pointed high-priest of the Jewa,* not being received by theap,' because he had 
polluted himseljf, by conforming to the ways of the Greeks in the time of An- 
tioch ]Bpi{>hane8,* got together all the other apostate Jews, then living at An- 
tioch, tirlio had for their apostacy been expelled Judea, and went at Sie head 
of them to the new king to pray his relief against Judas and his brethren, ac- 
eofiing tbem of slaying many of the king's friends, and driving others out of 
the country, as particmariy they had them his petitioners, for no other reason, 
but that they had obeyed the royal edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes his uncle, 
who had reigned before him. And hereby he so exasperated Demetrius against 
Judas and the people with him, that he forthwith ordered Bacchides, govezvor 
of Mesopotamia, with an army,' into Judea, and having confirmed Alcimus in 
the office of high-priest, joined him in the same commission with Bacchides for 
the carrying on of this war. On their first coming into Judea, they thought to 
have circumvented Judas and his brethren, and b^ fair words under the show 
of making peace with them, to have drawn them into their power, and so have 
taken them. But they being aware of the fraud, kept out of their reach: which 
others not being so cautious of, fell into their snare, and being taken in it, were 
dl destroyed by them; among whom were sixty of the Asidians, and several 
of the scribes or doctors of their law. For being fond of having a high-priest 
again settled among them, and thinking they could suffer no wrong from one 
that was of the sons of Aaron, they took his oath of peace, and trusted them- 
selves with him. But he had no sooner gotten them within his power, but be 
put them all to death; with which the rest being terrified, durst no more con- 
fide in him. After this Bacchides returned to the king, leaving with Alcimus 
part of his forces, to secure him in the possession of the countiy; with which 
prevailing for a while,^ and drawing many deserters to him, he much disturbed 
the state of Israel. For the remedy whereof, Judas, af\er Bacchides was fully 
gone,* coming out with his forces again into the field, went round the country, 
and took vengeance of those that had revolted from him, so that Alcimus and 
his party were no more able to stand against him. Whereon that wicked dis- 
turber of his people went again to the kmg,® and having presented him with a 
crown of gold and other gifts, renewed his complaints against Judas and his 
brethren, telling him, that as long as Judas lived, his authority could never be 
quietly settled in that country, or matters be there ever brought to a lasting 
state of peace; and all that were there about the king, out of hatred to the Jews, 
saying the same thing, Demetrius was herebv so incensed, that he sent another 
army against the Jews,^ under the command of Nicanor their old enemy, com- 
manding him, that he should cut off Judas, disperse his followers, and tho- 
roughly establish Alcimus in his office of high-priest. But Nicanor, knowing 
the prowess of Judas, as having been vanqmshed by him in a former expedi- 
tion,® was loath to make another trial of it for fear of another defeat; and tneie- 
fore endeavoured to compose matters by a treaty: and accordingly articles of 
peace were agreed on between them. And afler this Judas and Nicanor conversed 
in a friendly manner togethen but Alcimus not liking this peace," as thinking 
his interest not sufficiently provided for in it, went the third time to the long, 
and so possessed him against it, that he refused to ratify what was agreed, and 
sent his positive orders to Nicanor to go on with the war, and not to cease pro- 
secuting it, till he should have slain Judas, or taken him prisoner, and sent 
hinri bound to Antioch. Whereon Nicanor was forced, much against his will, 
again to renew his former hostilities against Judas and his brethren. 
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Picdemy Physcon/ haying had the island of Cyprus assigned to him by the 
determination of the senate of Rome, returned thitherward 'with the two Roman 
ambassadors, Cneius Merula and Titus Torquatus, who were sent to see him put 
in possession of it On his coming into Greece,' in his way to it, he hired a 
great number of mercenaries, thinking by them forthwith to possess himself of 
3ie island. But the ambassadors, having acquainted him, that they weie sent 
to introduce him into it, only by way of treaty with his brother, and not by 
arms, persuaded him again to dismiss all his forces. Whereon, taking Merula 
with him, he returned into Libya, and Torquatus went to Alexandria. The piu^ 
pose of these two ambassadors was to bring the two brothers to meet on the 
borders of their dominions, and there agree the matter between them according 
to the sentiments of the Roman senate. But when Torquatus came to Alexan- 
dria, he found Philometor not easily to be brought to comply with what the 
senate had decreed concerning this matter. He insisted upon the former agree- 
ment made between him and his brother by Quintus and Canuleius the former 
ambassadors, which assigned Cyprus to him; and therefore thought it yeiy 
hard, that it should, contraiy to the tenor of that agreement, be now taken 
from him, and given his brother. However, he did not at first peremptorily 
refuse to yield to the decree of the senate, but wiredrew the treaty to a great 
length; and between promising as to some things, and excusing himself as to 
others, he did artfully beat the bush at a distance, and so wasted away the time, 
without coming to any determination about the matter in hand. In the interim, 
Physcon, with the other ambassador, lay at the port of Apis in Lybia, there ex- 
pecting the result of Torquatus' s a^ncy: after long waiting, receiving no intel- 
ligence from him to his content, he sent Merula also to Alexandria, thinking 
that both the ambassadors together might act the more effectually with Philo* 
metor to bring him to their ^nt But Philometor still observed the same con- 
duct, treating them both with all manner of kindness and complaisance, flatter- 
ing them^th courtly words, and endeavouring in all things to please them 
with as courtly actions; and by this means drilled on the matter with them for 
forty days together, without coming to the point, which was the end of their 
embassy to him, detaining them all this while at his court rather by force than with 
their good liking, till at length finding they could be put off no longer, he plainly 
declared, that he would stand by the first agreement, and would not yield to 
the making of any other. And with this answer Merula returned again to Phys- 
con, and Torquatus to Rome. In the interim, the Cyrenians understanding how 
in PhviOOii had behaved himself while he reigned at Alexandria, entertained 
from hence such an aversion against having him for their king, that they rose in 
arms to keep him out of their country. Whereon Physcon, fearing lest while 
he tarried at Apis, in expectation of the investiture of Cyprus, he should lose 
Gyrene, he hastened thither with all his forces which he had then with him; 
but he had the misfortune at first to be overthrown by his rebel subjects; and it 
is not to be doubted, but that Philometor had a hand in the raising of this com- 
bustion, and that it was with a view hereto that he had delayed so long to give 
an answer to the Roman ambassadors, that thereby he might give scope for these 
designs to ripen to execution. Physcon being hereby involved in great difficul- 
ties, Memla found him under the pressures of them on his return to him; and 
they were not a little aggravated by the account, which he brought him of his 
brother's final refusing to yield any more to him, than what was given him by 
tibe first agreement. He durst not himself go again to Rome to renew his com- 
plaint against his brother about this matter, till the troubles raised against him 
in Gyrene were again appeased. All therefore that he could at present do,' was 
to send two amba^adors with Merula in his stead, to solicit his cause with the 
senate. These and Merula meeting with Torquatus on his return from Alexan- 
dria, they went all four together to Rome, and there all made their report of 
the case, much to the disadvantage of Philometor, so that when the cause came 
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to be heard in the senate/ though Menithylus, Philometor's ambassador, spoke 
much in his behalf^ he was not heard with any regard, the senators being gene- 
rally prepossessed against him, because of his refusal to submit to their decree 
about Cyprus. And therefore, to express the anger they had conceived against 
him on this account, they renounced all friendship and alliance with him, and 
ordered his ambassador to depart Rome within five days, and sent two ambassa- 
dors horn them to Gyrene, to acquaint Physcon with what thev had done. 

In this year,* Bucherius placeth the beginning of the cycle of eighty-four 
years, by which the Jews settled the times of their new moons, full moons, and 
festivals. I have before shown, in the prefieice to the first part of this history, 
how they anciently went by the phases or appearance of the new moon for all 
tins matten and according hereto the new moons and festivals were then con- 
stantly settled by the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. Toward the end of eveiy 
month they sent out persons into places of the neatest height and eminence 
about Jerdsalem,' to observe the appearance of me new moon; and as soon as 
they saw it appear, they returned and made report thereof to that assembly; 
9nd according thereto they appointed their new moons, or first days of every 
month: and immediately by signs from mountain to mountain, gave notice 
thereof through the whole land of Judea: according to their new moons and 
fuU moons were all their other festivals fixed. And all this might well enough 
be done as long as the Jews lived within the harrow bounds of Judea. But 
when, after the time of Alexander the Great, they became dispersed through 
all the Grecian cobnies in the east, and had in great numbers settled at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and other cities of Egypt, Libya, Cjrrene, Syria, and Lesser 
Asia, under the Syro-Macedonian and Egypto-Macedonian kings; this method 
grew impracticable as to them. And therefore from that time Ibey were neces- 
sitated to .come to astronomical calculations, and the use of cydes, for the set- 
tlinj^ of this matter, that so they mif^t know at all distant places when to begin 
their months, when to make their mtercalations, and when to solemnize their 
festivals, all in a uniform manner at the same time. How the eastern Jews, 
who had, ever since the Assyrian and Babylonish captivities, been settled in 
Babylonia, Persia, Media, and other eastern provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
ordered this matter is uncertain. But since they had in Babylonia,* a prince 
of the captivity^ for the governing of them in all things according to their law, 
and a Sanhedrin there to assist him herein, no doubt they had fixed methods 
for the settling of this matter according to the truest rules of astronomy, espe- 
cially since that science was in those parts cultivated beyond what it was in 
any other country. Most likely it is, that they had an astronomical cycle by 
which they fixed the new moons, and according to them regulated all the rest 
But as to the other Jews, that they all made use of the cycle of eighty-four 
years for tiiis purpose is certain. For several of the ancient fathers of the 
Christian church make mention of it,^ as that which had been of ancient use 
among the Jews, and was afterward borrowed from them by the primitive Chris- 
tians for the fixing of the time of their Easter, and was the first cycle which 
was made use of by them for this purpose. It seems to have been made 
up of the Calippic cycle and the Octoeteris joined together. For it contains 
just so many days as both these cycles do when added to each other, reckoning 
the eight years of the Octoeteris and the seventy-six years of the Calippic cycle 
by Julian years. For eight Julian years contained two thousand nine nundred 

1 Polybiat Lerat. 117. p. 050, 951. 2 De Antiquo Judcoram Paachali CyrJo, c 5. p. 377. 

3 Mishnah in Roth Ifaihana. Maimonldea in Kidduvh Hachodeih. Lightfoors Temple Serriee, c 11. 

4 The Jpwi anciently bad, in moat cauntriet of their ditpemion. a chief mafiatrate over them of their 
own, bjr wbdn they were i^overned in all mattera relating to their law, and for whoae tuperialendeocy tbiqr 
usually purcha«ed a commiaaion firom the kings under whom they lived. The magistrate in Babylonia waa 
called, in the Jewish language, Rtk G»Uk, i. e. The Hemd ^ tk* Captimtff; in Greek, JOEekmrnlMartka, which 
is a name of the same signification; audit is pretended that all that bore this office there were of the seed of 
David. And so in like manner the Jews of Alexandria had their Alahareka, and the Jews of Antioch their 
Etknarekm; and after this they had in most places of their disperaiona their patrlarctaa Ar tht aaioe pvpoMS 
and there are in the imperial laws edicts concerning them. 

9 AnMtoliQM OyrtnoB AlaxandrinuB Epipkaniiu, Proq^, Victorias, B&U, aliiqiM. 
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and twenty-two days, and seventy-six Julian years twenty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and fiily-nine days, and these being added together, make thirty thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-one; which is exactly the number of days that are 
contained in eighty-four Julian years, which was the number of this cycle. 
And therefore it is most likely that the Jews first beean with the use of the 
Calippic cycle, or, more properly speaking, of the CsJippic period (for, in the 
language of chronologers, a cycle is a round of leveral years; and a period a 
round of aeveral cycles;) and afterward added to Octoetens to it, both to render 
it the more proper for their purpose, and also to make it kx^ as wholly their 
own. And it is possible so much might have been this year done: but that the 
Jews at this time, when, after having newly recovered their temple, and le- 
stored the true worship of God in it, they were most zealously employed in extir^ 
pating all heathen rites from among them, should first introduce this cycle bor- 
rowed from the heathens, and employ it to a religious use, that is, for the fixing 
of the times of their new moons and festivals, seems utterly improbable. That 
which seems most probably to be conjectured concerning this matter (for no- 
thing but conjecture can be had in it,) is, that when the Jews, in the dispersions 
after the time of Alexander the Great, through the countries I have mentioned, 
saw a necessity of coming to astronomical calculations, and settled rules for the 
fixing of their new moons and festivals, that so they might observe them all on 
the same day in all places, they borrowed from the Greeks the cycle or period 
of Calippus, which they found used among them for the same purpose. For 
the Greeks, reckoning their months by the course of the moon, and their years 
by that of the sun, and thinking themselves also obliged, fen: the reason which 
I have already mentioned, annually to keep all their festivals on the same day 
of the month, and on the same season of tne year, in like manner as the Jews 
were, had lonj? been endeavouring to find out such a cycle of years, in which, 
by the help of intercalations, the motions of the sun and the moon might be so 
adjusted to each other, that both luminaries setting forth together at the same 
point of time, might come round again exactly to the same, and all the new 
moons and full moons come over again in every cycle in the same manner as 
they had in the former. For could such a cycle be once fixed, the observing 
how the new moons and full moons happened in any one of them, would be 
aofficient to direct where to find them for ever in all cycles after, and there 
would need no more to be done than to know what year of the cycle it is, in 
order to know and discover the very moment of time when every new moon 
and ftiU moon should happen therein through each month in it; because, in 
every year of the said cycle , the new moons and full moons would all come 
over again at the same points of time as they had in the same year of the for- 
mer cycle, and so on in all following cycles for ever. Of the attempts which 
had been made to come at such a cycle by the Dieteris, Tetraeteiia, Octoeteris, 
and Enneadecaeteris, and how they all failed hereof, mention hath been already 
made. The last came nearest to it of any: the author whereof was Meto, an 
Athenian, who pubhshed it at Athens in the year before Christ 4-^ which was 
in the year immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war, where I have at 
large treated of it But Meto having reckoned, that nineteen years of his cycle 
contained just six thousand nine hundred and forty days, it was found, after one 
hundred years' usage of it, that in this computation he had overshot what he 
aimed at by a quarter of a day. For nineteen Julian years contain no more 
than six thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine days and eighteen hours; and 
therefcnre, to mend this fault, Calippus invented his cycle, or period of seventy- 
six years, which consisting of four Metonic cycles joined together, he thought 
to brin^ all to rights, by leaving out one day at the end of this cycle, making it 
to consist of no more than twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine 
days, whereas four Metonic cycles joined together make twenty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and sixty days. This Calippus was a famous astronomerof Cyzi- 
cua in Mysia, and published hii cycle in the year before Christ 330, beginning 
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church Id write of it to the biahop of itome; who having the day thtu signified 
imto him, firGt caused it by his dcBConi lo be published in his patriarchal church 
on the day of Epiphany preceding the festival, and tlicn, by paschal epislieB, 
notified it to all metrapolitans, through the whole Christian wurld; and they, 
by like epistles, lo their auHragons: and by thi« meana the dmy was even where 
known, and every where observed, in an exact UQiibmuQr of time by Cnriatians 
all the world over. But the pride of the tee of Rome not bearing long their 
being directed in any thing [jom abroad, after some ycus' observance of this 
order, they tetumed again to their old cycle of eigh^-four years; and the use 
of it was thereon again resumed all over the western church. JBut this again 
making the same fault as formerly, by reason of the one day, sis hours, fifty- 
one minutes, by which the eighty-four lunar years in this cycle, with its inter- 
calated months, did overrun the solar years in it, Victorius, a presbyter of Li- 
moges in Aquitaine,' waa employed by Htlariua (who was first archdeacon, and 
afterward bishop of Ronie^ to make a new cycle, who, following the Alexan- 
drians, first introduced into the western church the rule of fixing the time of 
Easter by the nineteen years' cycle, called the cycle of the moon; and, having 
multiplied it by the twenty-eight yeare' cycle of the dommicai letters, called 
the cycle of the sun, hereby made the period of 532 years, called from him 
the Victorian period; after the expiration of which he reckoned, that the same 
new moons, the same full moons, and the same dominical letters, and the same 
times of Easter, would all come over again in the same order of time, aa in the 
former cycle, and so on in all following cycles for ever. And accordingly they 
would have done so, had the same new moons and full moons come over again 
at the some point of time in every cycle of the moon with the rane exactness 
as every dominical letter did again in every cycle of the sun. But the nine- 
teen lunar years, and seven intercalated lunar months, of which this cycle con- 
sisted,' falling short of nineteen Julian years by one hour, twenty-seven min- 
utes, and forty, seconds; hence it hath followed, that m every one of the years 
of these nineteen years' cycles, the new moons and tall moons have happened 
'ust so much sooner each month than in the same years of (lie cycle immedi- 
ately preceding. And hereby it hath come to pass, that after the elapsing of 
so many rounds of that cycle as have revolved fiT>m the time of the Nicene 
council, to the present year 1716, the new moons and full moons in the hea- 
vens have anticipated the new moons and full moons in the calendar of our 
Common Prayer Book four days, ten hours and a half; because the new moons 
and full moons are there stated, not according to the present limes, but accord- 
ing to the times of that council. However, a better cycle for this purpose than 
the nineteen years' cycle not being to be found, because none other can bring 
the course of the sun and moon to a nearer agreement, the Alexandrian^ for 
this reason pitched on it for the fixing of their Easter, as the best rule they 
could follow for it. And Theophilus' and Cyrillus,* who were both patriarchs 
of Alexandria, and made each of them periods for the determining the times of 
this festival, the first of a hundred years, and the other of ninety-five years, 
founded all their calculations hereon. And Victorius,' when he undertook to 
form a like period for this end, for the use of the western Christians as the 
other had done for the use of the eastern, built it all upon the tame foundation. 
For, fixing all the first vernal fourteen moons (which were the paschal terms) 
according to the cycle of the moon, and the next Sunday after, in every year 

1 gynodui AureUuanil* «. cap. I. GcnniiiliDaile Virii ninnnbiu. e. 68. Blnbrrtnl Omblmnii* *: 
BeriHDiilnu BedcIkMlMi. c SO. [iHlnnii Orli. lib. S. r. IT. 

irnrwbeKUninMHn Julian ^HncnntiKtiiihaimiHt nine kitBdrnlinilthlilir nine iIiim 'nil McMftti 
houn: nlitMHn laur y*n. wiik (hslr aenn taurulaud naD(IB.«onUtn oni/ ui thauund aim buoilnd 
lUrty-ninadijn.'mn* tuui*. iluny-iwa minntnand iwenly acoiniU. 
Jl inla Hilt. Eulaa. lib. S. e. 99. Vktoaa Mlam Buchsriun ie Doctnna THnmnini. PclatiniB, ilhHru 
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(which wu the day when the festival began,) accordii^ to the cjrcle of thee sun, 
he compounded out of both these qycles, bv multiplying them mto each other, 
his penod of 53^2 yean, be^nning it from the 9Bih year of our Lord, according 
to the vul^ era; and herein, Kayrding to both these cycles, he fixed the times 
of Easter m every year throug^Mrat that wbde period, and so in all succeeding 
periods, on the same davs over again in each of them for ever. This, after 
several years' labour in it, he finished and published in the year of our Lord 
457; which Dionysius Eziguus, a Roman abbot, ^ having, in the year of our 
Lord 927, corrected in some particulars, and fixed the equinox and new moons 
at the same points of time, in which they were at the holding of the council 
of Nice, the whole western church went hereby for many ages, till Gregory 
XIIL bishop of Rome, in the year 1582, reduced it by his corrections to that 
form, in which it is now used under the name of the New Style in foreign coun-' 
tries. And it is to be wished that this church would reform all things else that 
are amiss among them, as well as they have done thie# However, wc in £ng« 
land, and all the dominions belonging thereto, still retain the old form. And 
as we are the last to recede from this form, so were we anciently the last to re« 
ceive it For, althou^ Dionysius published his form in the year of our Lord 
627, it was not till the year 800 that it was universally received by all the 
churches of Britain and Ireland; and great controversies were in the interim 
raised among them about it, the occasion of which was as iblloweth« 

Tdl the Saxons came to this island (which was A. D. 449,) the British churches 
having always communicated with the Roman, and received all its usages, as 
havine been till about that time a province of the Roman empire, they agreed 
with it in the uae of the same rule, for the fixing of the time of their E^er. 
And the Irish, who had not long before been converted by St Patrick,' who 
was sent to them from Rome, followed the same usage. But afterward, when 
the Saxons, having made themselves masters of all the eastern and southern 
coasts of this island, had thereby cut off all communication with Rome, all that 
correspondence, which till then the British and Irish churches had held with 
the Roman, thenceforth ceased, and was wholly interrupted, till the coming 
hither of Austin the monk, to convert the English Saxons, which was about one 
hundred and Bfty years after.^ And therefore, neither the British nor the Irish 
knowing any thing of the reformation that had in the interim been made in this 
nile concerning Easter, either by Victorius or Dionysius, went on with tlie ob- 
serving of the said festival according to the old form oi the eighty-four years' 
<^cle which they had received from the Romans, before the Saxons came into 
this land. And in this usage Austin found them on his arrival hither. And 
tfwy having been louj? accustomed to it, could not easily be induced to alter it 
fbt the new usage of the Romanists, which Austin then proposed to them.^ 
And hence arose that controversv about Easter, which from that time was be- 
tween the old Christians of Britain and Ireland, and the new Christians which 
were here converted by the Romanists, and lasted full two hundred years, be- 
fore it was fully suppressed. The difi*erence between them about this matter 
was in two particulars: for, 1st, Whereas the Romanists, according to the rule 
of Dionysius, fixed the time of Easter by the nineteen years' cycle of the moon, 
and the twenty-eight years' cycle of the sun; the first showing them the pas- 
chal term, and the other, what day was the next Sunday after, the Britons and 
Irish adhered to the use of the old cycle,* that of eighty-four years for this 
matter. And, 2ndly, Whereas the Romanists observed the beginning of the 
festival, from the fiflteenth day of the first vernal moon to the twenty-first inclu- 
sive, aocording as the Sunday happened within the compass of those days, the 
Britons and the Irish observed it from the fourteenth to the twentieth; that is, 

1 Yideu de taae n dui ^m epiftolu in fine operit Bocheri i de Dof trina Tompornm. 

f Bt Patrick waa aent by CalMtion, Uabop of Rorm, to convert thr Irish, A. D. 432. He waa then mity 
jrawra old, when be flrat undertook the work of this apoatleiihip, and cfmtinaed in it sixty years after, maA 
with sach sneecsa, that ho eonverted the whole island, and died at the age of oim hundred and twraty. 

3 Autfai flrsl landed in Kent, A. D. 597. 4 Oeda Hi«t Eccles. lib. 3. c. t. 5 Ibid. Ub. 9. c. 8. et 4. 
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tbe Romanists kying it down for a principle in ^his case never to begin the pa«« 
chal festival at* the same time with the Jews, for the avoiding of it, would never 
begin the solemnity on the fourteenth day of that moon, though it happened to 
be on a Sunday, but referred it to the next Sunday after, though in tiiis case 
that Sunday did not happen till the twenty-first day of the said moon. But the 
Britons and Irish, if that fourteenth day happened to be on a Sunday, did then 
begin the festival without making any such scruple, as the Romanists did in this 
ease, and so proceeded to observe it m the following years, on the 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, according as the next Sunday after fell on any of 
tiiose days of that moon. But the I&manists, not beginning the festival on any 
Sunday till the 15th of the said moon, observed it in the following years, on 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st of the moon, according as the next 
Sunday fell on any of them in any of the said years. So that, as the former 
never carried the beginning of this festival beyond the 20th day of the first ver- 
nal moon, so the latter never commenced it till the 15th day of the same. And 
they were so zealously set this way, that they would not hold communion with 
those of the British and Irish churches, that md otherwise, but, looking on them 
as heretics, called them by way of reproach quario-dedmans; whereas the an- 
cient quarto-decimans were only those who begun the festival on the 14th day 
of the moon, at the same time with the Jews, on what day of the week soever 
it happened. But the Britons and the Irish never began it on that day, but 
when it happened to be a Sunday. 

On the receding of Paulinus from the archbishopric of York, after the death 
of Edwin, king of the Enj^sh Saxons beyond the Humber ^wUch happened 
in the year of our Lord 63S,^) the churches of those parts naving had their 
bishops from the monastery of St Columbus in the island of Hy (which was 
then the chief universihr of the Irish for the educating and brinring up of their 
divines,) and Aidan,' Finan,' and Colman,^ who had been all &ree monks of 
that monastery, having, in succession to each other, governed those churches 
thirty years, they during that time had introduced into them the Irish usage for 
the observing of Easter, whereby the controversy being brought among tbe 
English Christians, and a schism made among them about it, for the putting of 
an end to it,^ a council was called to meet at the monastery of the abbess nil- 
da, at Whitbv in Yorkshire, then called Streonshale. And there a long dispu*- 
tation being had before Oswey king of the Northumbrians* (who presided in 
that council;) and Alfred his son, and the main stress of the arguments on both 
sides turning upon this, that the Irish and Britons urged the authority of St 
John for their usage, and the Romanists that of St Peter for theirs, which they 
said was preferable to the other, because he was the prince of the apostle, and 
had the keys of heaven committed to his keeping, Oswey asked those who dis- 
puted on the side of the Irish and Britons, wnether they agreed, that the usage 
of the Romanists had been the usage of St Peter? and, on their agreeing hereto, 
he asked them again, whether they held that St Peter had the keeping of the 
keys of heaven? and they having answered to this also in the affirmative, he 
hereon declared, that he would then be for St. Peter's way, lest, when he should 
come to heaven's ^aieSf St Peter should shut them against him, and keep him 
out. Whereon this ridiculous controversy receiving as ridicidous a decision, 
all the Christians of those parts came over to the Roman way; and Colman, 
being much displeased with this decidin?,^ or rather ridiculing of the contro- 
versy, returned, with as many of his Irish clergy as were of his mind, again to 
the monastery of Hy, from whence they came, and the Northumbrians had 

1 Beda Hist. Eccles. c 90. 8 Ibid. lib. 3. c. 3. 3 Ibid. c. 17. St. 

4 Ibid. c. 25, 26. 5 Bcda Uifi. lib. 3. c. 35. Heddiu* in Vita WilfHdi, c 10. 

6 All were then called Northambriaim that lived north of the River Humber, firom that river to Graham'* 
Dyke, which did run (torn Duiibritton Frith to the Forth. For all thla country waa tbe ancient kinadoA of 
tbe Northumbrians, and was divided into two parts, Deiriaand Bernicla; the ronnar titended flroiD tBa Biun- 
bar to the Tyne, and the other from the Tyna to Graham's Dyke. 

7 Beda Hist. lib. 3. c. 36. 
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another bishop appointed over them in his stead. This happened in the yeac 
of our Lord o64. 

After this the old Way began to wear off both in Britain and Ireland, though 
but by slow degrees. Adamnanus' abbot of Hy, being sent on an embassy from 
the British Scots* (that is, the Irish who had settled in North Britain) to Al&ed 
king of the Northumbrians; and having, while he continued on that occasion 
in those parts, made a visit to the united monasteries of Jarrow and Wearmouth 
near Durnam, was there, by Ceolfrid, then abbot of them, so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the Roman way before the other, that on his 
return to Hy, he endeavoured to bring all there to conform to it; but not being 
able to pre\'ail with them herein, he went into Ireland, and there brought over 
almost all the northern parts of that island to this way. This happened about 
the year of otir Lord 703. And he had the easier success herein, for that the 
southern parts of that island had some years before conformed hereto,* being 
induced to it bv an epistle from Honorius bishop of Rome, written to them about 
it in the year feO. In the year 710, the same Ceolfrid, above-mentioned,* hav- 
ing written to Naitan, king of the Picts, an epistle for this way, thereby brought 
him and all his nation with him into a conformity to it. This epistle is very 
learnedly and judiciously written, and, no doubt, was penned by Bede, who 
was then a monk under him, in these two united monasteries. It is still extant 
in Bcde's Ecclesiastical History, and gives us the best view of this controversy 
of any thing now remaining that hath been written about it. In the year 716,* 
Egbert a pious and learned presbyter of the English nation, after having spent 
many yean of his studies in Ireland (which was in that age the prime seat of 
all learning in Christendom,) coming from thence to the monastery of Hy, pro- 
posed to them anew the Roman way; and having better success herein than 
Adamnanus their late abbot had, in that attempt which he had before made upon 
them for this purpose, brought them all'over to it And after this none but the 
Welch persisted in the old form; who, out of the inveterate hatred they had 
against all of the English nation, were hard to be brought to conform to them in 
any thing. However, at length, about the year 800, tne errors of the old way 
by that time growing very conspicuous, by reason of the many days, which, 
according to the eighty-four years' cycle, the lunar account must then have 
overrun the solar, the Welch of North Wales,* were by the persuasion of Elbo- 
dius, their bishop, prevailed with to give an ear to those reasons which were al- 
leged for the Roman form; and being convinced by them that it was the better 
or the two, came into it. And not long after, the Welch of South Wales fol- 
lowed their example, and did the same; and thenceforth the cycle of eighty- 
four years, which had lasted for so many ages, became wholly abolished all 
Christendom over, and was never more brought into use. 

There was indeed another controversy between the old Christians of Britain 
and Ireland, and the new ones of the Roman Conversion, which was all along 
at the same time brought upon the stage with that about Easter, dur.ng the 
whole contest; that is, that of the clerical tonsure,' which was always debated 
with it, and was every where ended at the same time when the other was. But 
my purpose being to treat only of what related to the Jewish aflain, I have 
only meddled with this contest, thereby to give the history of the Jewish cycle 

1 Beda Hipt. lib. 5. c. 16. 

9 Scotia in tbis ape wan only Ireland, and the Scoti none othrr than the frUh; for Ireland only wa» the 
andent Scotia, and the Iriih the ancient t3cot«. But about the year of our Lord 200. a colony of the Irish 
bavinir. under the leading of Feri^ua the turn of Ere. settled in that part of North Britain now called Argvle- 
ahire. flr«t broo|;bt with them the name of Scotii into that country, and thvre began the liini^om of the Bri- 
tiah Soots, from whom this embaiwy came. But afterward, having, in proceM of time, comiuered both the 
north and the south Pictn, and also received from the Saxon kings of England, all the Lowlandd from era- 
barn's Dyke to the River Tweed (which formerly belonged to those prinres,) they thenceforth gave the "■]«« 
of Scotland to Uiat country; and Ireland, the ancient Scotia, assumed the name which it now bears. This 
was done about the year of our Lord 1000. For Archbishop Usher tells us. who fully examined the majter. 
tbat tiKre is not any one writer, who lived within 1000 years after Christ, thai mentions the name of Soot- 
land, and means any other than Ireland by it. Vide Britanniearum Ecderiarum Antiq. c. 10. P- 3S3. 

SBeda Hist. lib. S. c 19. ei lib. 3. c. 3. 4 Ibid. lib. 5. c. 22. 5 Beda, lib. 5. c 83. 
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of eighty-four years; and thus far U is within my th^^le; but it being out of it 
io treat of the other, for this reason I do not here trouble the reader with it 

On the abolition of the eighty-four years* cycle, the paschal rule of Diony- 
aus became the rule of the whole western church for several years after, and 
it being still the rule of Great Britain and Ireland, and all the dominions be* 
Longing to them, it will be useful for the English reader to know the particulars 
of it. They are as follow: — 1. That Easter is a festival annually observed in 
commemoi-ation of Christ's resurrection. 2. That Sunday being the day on 
which it is weekly commemorated, that day of the week is fittest always to be 
the day on which the annual commemoration of it is to be solemnized. 3. That 
therefore this festival be always on a Sunday. 4. That it be on the Sunday 
next, after the Jewish Passover. 5. That the Jewish Passover being always 
diain on the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon, by them called Nisan, the 
Christian Easter is always to be on the next Sunday after the said fourteenth 
day of that moo^. 6. That to avoid all conformity with the Jews in this mat- 
ter, though the fourteenth day of the said moon be on a Sunday, this festival 
■*'• la not to be kept on that Sunday, but on the next Sunday after. 7. That the 
first vernal moon is that whose fourteenth day (commonly called the fourteenth 
moon) is either upon the day of the vernal equinox, or else is the next four- 
teentn moon after it 8. That the vernal equinox, according to the council of 
Nice (to the times of which this rule is calculated,) is fixed to the 2lst day of 
March. 9. That therefore the first vernal moon, according to this rule, is that 
whose fourteenth day falls upon the 21 st of March, or else is the first fourteenth 
moon after. 10. That the fourteenth day of the first vernal moon being the 
limit or boundary which bars and keeps Easter always beyond it, so that it can 
never happen before or upon that day, but always after it for this reason it is 
called the paschal term. 11. That the next Sunday after the paschal term is 
always Easter day. 12. That therefore the earliest paschal term being the 21st 
of March, the 22d of March is the earliest Easter possible; and the 18th of 
April being the latest paschal term that can happen, the seventh day after, that 
is, the 2&th of April, is the latest Easter possible; all other Easters are sooner 
or later, as the paschal terms and the next Sunday after them fall sooner, or 
later, within the said limits. 13. That the earliest paschal term, or fourteenth 
^day of the said first vernal moon, being according to this rule on the 21st of 
March, the fourteenth day before, that is, the 8th of March, must be the earliest 
i&at day of this moon that can happen; and the latest paschal term being the 
18th of April, and the fourteenth day before that, that is, the fifth of April, is 
the latest first day of this -moon that can happen. All other first days of this 
moon, fall sooner. or later between the said 8th day of March and the fifth of 
April following. 14. That the cycle of the moon, which points to us the golden 
number, always shows 'us which is the first day of the paschal moon, and, con- 
sequently, which is tlie fourteenth day of the same; and the cycle of the sun, 
wmch points to us the dominical letter, always shows us which is the next Sun- 
day after. And therefore, when you know what is the golden number, and 
what is the dominical letter of the year, the following scheme will fully serve 
to tell you when Easter will fell, according to this rule, in any year forever. 
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la thii scheme, the firal column contains the auinben thai \a the calendar of 
our Cammon Prayer Book are called the primes, which are the golden number* 
that point out to us the new moons. The second column gives the days of the 
moDth, The third contains the golden numbers, which point out to us the m»- 
chal terms, or (he fourteenth day of the first veraa] moon (ire. the day on which 
the Jews slew their passover.) The fourth column gives the dominical letters. 
And the last, the old Roman calendar. Every number of the prime shuWH that, 
in the yearwhen that is the golden number, the new moon is accoiding lo the 
calculation of this form on the day of the month over against which it is placed. 
And every number in the third column shows, that in the year when that it 
the golden number, the paschal term is on the day of the month over against 
which it is placed. The dominical letters tell us, when is the first Sunday after 
the paschal term on which Easter begins. And the Roman calendar shows us, 
on what day thereof each particular above mentioned happens. 

And therefore, observing these particulars, when you would find out in any 
year on what day Easier falls in it, run down your eye in the first column from 
the 8lh of March (which is the earliest first day that can happen of the first 
vernal moon,) till you come lo that number in it which is the golden number 
of the year, and that numtiur tells you, that the day of the month over against 
which it is placed is the first of thai moon. And then running down your eye 
ii^ the third column, till you come lo the same golden number in that column, 
that number teils you, that the day of the montli over against which it is placed 
is the paschal term, that is, the fourteenth day of that moon (aa by numbering 
6om that which is the same golden number m the first column you will find.) 
down your eye from thence in the fourth column (which if 
dominical letters,) till yo^ come lo the dominical letter of 



And then running 
the column of the 



■». 
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the year, that letter tells yon, thai the day of the month over against which it 
is placed, is the next Sunday after the said naschal term, and that Sunday is the 
Easter Sunday of the year. As, for example, if you wdidd know on what day 
Easter falls in this present year 1716, run down your eye in the first cohimn, 
till you come to the number seven (which is the golden number of that year,) 
which being placed over against the 17th of March, it tells you thereby, that 
this 17th of March is the first day of the first vernal moon of ^s year. And 
fix)m thence run down your eye in the third column, till you come to the- num- 
ber of seven in that column, which being placed over against the 30th of March, 
it tells you thereby, that this is the fourteenth day of that moon (as you will 
find by numbering from the said sev^teenth day, which was the first of this 
moon,) or the paschal term of the year. And then run down your eye from 
thence in the U)urth column ^which is the column of the dominical letters, till 
you come to the letter G (which is the dominical letter of the year,) which be- 
ing placed over against the Ist of April, it tells you thereby, that this day is the 
first Sunday after the said paschal term, and therefore is the Sunday on which 
Easter is, to be solemnized this year. And so, in like manner, if you would 
know wiien Easter will fall in tiie year 1717, eight being the golden number 
of the year, and placed in the column of the primes over against the 6th of 
April, it shows that to be the first day of the first vernal moon of that year. 
And the same number in the third column, being placed over against the 18th 
of April, it shows* that to be the paschal term of the year. And the letter F 
being the dominical letter of the year, and the next F after, in the fourth co- 
lumn, being placed over against the 2 Ist of April, this shows that the Slst of 
April is the first Sunday after the said paschal tenn, and therefore is the Sunday 
on which Easter is to be observed in th&t year. And so, by the like method, 

{lay be found out, when l^^ter, according to this form, will rail in any year tpr 
ven and hereby not only the rule, but also the reason of the thing, may be 
seen both together at the same time. And the same may be done by the Calen- 
dar in the Common Prayer Book, though the third column of this scheme be 
there wanting. For you having there found, by the method mentioned, the 
first day of the first vernal moon, number down from^ thence to the 14th day 
after and there you have the pasdhal term; and the next Sunday after (which 
you will know by the dominical letter of the year) is Easter Sunday. 

But it is to be observed, that the 21st of March is not the true equinox, but 
only that which was the true equinox at the time of the Nicene council ^which 
was held A. D. 325;) since that time the true equinox hath anticipated tne Ni- 
cene equinox eleven days. For the Julian solar year, whieh we reckon by, 
exceeding the true tropical solar year eleven minutes, this excess in one hun- 
dred and tiiirty years makes a day, and almost eleven times one hundred and 
thirhr years havi*^ ~ happened since t^e time of that council to this present year 
1716, the true equinox now falls eleven days before the Nicene equinox. And 
so, in like manner, it hath happened to the primes, that is, the golden numbers, 
or the numbers of the nineteenth years' cycle of the moon, in the first column 
of the calendar in our Common Prayer Book. For they are placed there to 
show, that the days of the months over against which they stand in that calen- 
dar, are the new moons in those years in which they are the golden numbers, 
and they truly did so at the time of the council of Nice. But m every one of 
the nineteenth years' cycles of the golden numbers, called the cycles of the 
moon, the Julian solar reckoning exceeding the true lunar reckoning an hour 
and almost a half, this hour and a half in three hundred and four years making 
a day, and four times three hundred and four years and above half three hun- 
dred and four years more, having now passed since that council, this hath caused 
that the true new moons now happen four days and a half before the new 
moons marked by the primes in the said calendar of our Common Prayer Book. 
And therefore, if you would have the true equinox by that calendar, you must 
deduct as mairf days from the Slst of March as there hath been the number of 
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one hundred and thirty years since the council of Nice, and that will bring yon 
back to the true time of the equinox in this or any ether year wherein it thill 
be sought for* And so, in like manner, if you would have the true time of the 
new moon by the same calendar in every month, you must deduct as many dayi 
from the days of the month which the primes mark out for the new moons, u 
there are the mimber of three hundred and four years in the number of yean 
which are now, from the time of the said council, elapsed, that is, four days and 
a half; and this will lead you back to the true time of the new moon m any 
month of the year wherein you shall seek to know it As', for example, in thu 
^ear 1716, the number seven (which is the golden number of the year,) as placed 
in the column of the primes in the montii of June, points out the l>lth day of 
the month for the new moon; deduct from it four days and a half, and that will 
carry you back to the 8th of June, which is the true new moon; and so, like* 
wise, in tliis method, you may know by the same calendar oa what day the new 
moon shall happen in any month- or year for ever. And thus far the explica- 
tion of the Jewish cycle of eighty-four years: and the account of that controveriy 
about it, which was raised in this land among our English ancestors, hath led 
me, I fear, into too long a digression. To return, therefore, to our histonr. 

•/?». 161. Juda8 Maccabceus 6.] — Nicanor, having received orders from Deme- 
trius again to renew the war against the Jews, as hath been above mentioned/ 
came with his forces to Jerusalem, and there thought by crafl and treachery to 
have gotten Judas into his power. For, having invited him to a conference, 
Judas relying on the late peace, complied with him herein, and came to the 
place appointed; but, finding that an ambush was there laid treacherously to 
take him, he fled from his presence: and after this all confidence was broken, 
and the war was again begun between them. The first action hereof was at 
Capharsalama; in which Nicanor having lost five thoiuan J of his men, retreated , 
witn the rett to Jerusalem; where, being much enraged by reason of the defeat,* 
he first vented his wrath on Razis, an eminent and honourable senator of the 
Jewish senate, called the Sanhedrin. For, finding that he was much honoured 
and beloved by the Jews, not only by reason of hi^ steady and constant perse- 
verance in his religion through the worst of times, but also because of the good 
and kind offices which he was ready on all occasions to do his peop?"^, Nicanor 
thought it would be an act of great displeasure and despite to the Jews to have 
him cut o£F, and therefore sent out a party of five hundred men to take him, with 
intent to put him to death. But Razis, being at a castle of his which he had in 
the country, there defended himself against them for some time with great 
valour but at length, finding he could hold out no longer, he fell upon his own 
sword; but, the wound not killing him, he cast himself headlong over the battle- 
ments of the turret whereon he fought; and, finding himself alive after that also, 
he thrust his hand into his wound; and putting out his bowels, cast them upon 
the assailants, and so died. The Jews for this reckoned him a martyr; but St. 
Austin,' in his epistle to Dulcitius, condemns the fact as self-murder, and there 
gives reasons for it that cannot be answered. 

Afler this Nicanor* went up into the mountain of the temple, and there de- 
manded that Judas and his host should be delivered to him, threatening that, 
unless this were done, he would, on his return, pull down the altar, and bum 
the temple, and, instead of it, build a temple to Bacchus in the same place; and 
at the same time spoke many other blasphemous words, both against the temple 
and the Grod of Israel that was worshipped in it; which sent all that wished well 
to Zion to their prayers against him, and they were heard with thorough eflfect 
For, immediately sAer,* Nicanor marching out with his forces against Judas, 
and coming to a battle with him, was slain on the first onset; whereon the whole 
army cast away their arms and fled: and all the country rising upon them as 

1 1 Maecab. vii. 87-38. Jowsph. Anliq. Ub. 12. c. 17. « 2 Maccab. xiv, 37-4C 

3 Epiit. 61. Hide atiaiD eundem in lib. Mcando contra Gaudentium. 

4 1 MMcab. vii. 33—8. SMaceab. xjv. 31—36. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 12. c 17. 
SlllMeab.Tii.S4.-A). S Maceab. zr. 1-36. JoKpboa, ibid. 
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they endeavoured to escape, cut them allx>ff to a man, there not being of his 
whole army, 'which^ consisted of thirty-five thousand men, as much as abe leil 
to carry the news of this defeat to Antioch. Judas and his forces, returning from 
the pursuit again to the field of battle, took the spoib of the slain, and having 
Ibund the body of Nicanq^, they cut off his head, and also his right hand, which 
he had stretched out so proudly m his threatenings against the temple, and hanged 
them up upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. This victory was obtained on 
the fhiAeenth of the Jewish month Adar, and, it being a day of great deliver- 
ance to Israel, they rejoice'd greatly in it, and ordained that it should ever after 
be observed as an anniversary day of thanksgiviqg, in commemoration of this 
mercy; and they so keep it even to this present tiipe, by the name of the day 
of Nicandr. And here endeth the history of the second book of Maccabees. 

Judas, having some respite 4ifter this victory, V tfent an embassy to the Ro- 
mans; for having heard of their power, prowess, and policy, he was desirous of 
making a league with them, hoping thereby to receive some protection and re- 
lief against the orapression of the Syrians: and therefore, for this end, he made 
choice of Jason, tne son of Eleazar, and Eupolemus, the son of that John,* wIn^ 
in a lik« embassy to Seleucus JPhilopater, obtained from him a grant of all those 
privileges for the Jews which Antiochus Epiphanes would have afterward abol- 
ished, and sent him to Rome, where they were kindly received by the senate, 
and a decree wai made, that the Jews should be acknowledged as friends and 
allies of the Romans, and a league of mutual defence he thenceforth established 
between them. And a letter was written from them to Demetrius,' requiring 
him to desist from any more vexing the Jews, and threatening him with war n 
he should not comply herewith. But, before this letter was delivered, or the 
ambassadors returned with the decree of the senate to Jerusalem, Judas wm 
dead. 

For Demetrius, having received an account of the defeat and detth of Nica- 
nor,^ sent Bacchides, with Alcimus, the second time into Judea, at the head of 
d very potent arm^, made up of the prime forces and flower of his militia. 
Judaii, on the coming of this army into Judea, had no more than three thousand 
men with him to oppose them; who, being terrified with the strength and num- 
ber of the enemy, deserted their general, all to eight hundred men: yet with 
these few, Judas, out of an over excess of valour and confidence, dared engage 
the numerous army of the adversary; but, being overborne by their numbers, 
was slain in the conflict; for which all Judah and Jerusalem made great lamen- 
tation; and Jonathan and Simon, his brothers, taking up his dead body, buried 
him honourably at Modin, in the sepulchre of his forefathers. 

The apostates, and others who were ill affected to the true interest and peace 
of their country, took the, ad vantage of this loss to lift up their heads again,' and 
act according to their evil inclinations in all parts of the land, and hereby created 
great disturbances in it. And, moreover, a very grievous famine happened at 
the same time, and the prevailing faction having gotten most of the provisions 
of the land into their power, this caused great revoltings among the people, that 
so thereby they might come at bread. And by this means Alcimus and his party 
greatly increasing in strength, got the whole land into their power, and tiiereon 
the government being in all places put into the hands of wicked men, great in- 
quisition and search was made for the friends and adherents of the Maccabeans; 
and such of them as could be taken, being brought to Bacchides, were put to 
death with all manner of cruelty and indignity: by reason whereof there was 
sore affliction and great distress in Israel, such as had not been from the days 
of the prophets that returned from the Babylonish captivity to that time, not ex- 

1 Mnccab. viii. Jusoph. Antiq. lib. 12. c. 17. 3 2 Marcab. iv. 11. 

SI Maccab. viii. 41. 42. Justin, lib. 30 c. 3. The worda of Justin in this plare ar«: " A Demetrio cum 
dafeciwnt Jud«i, atnicitia Romanonim petlla, primi omnium ex ohentalibus littertatem reccpenint. flicile 
ISrSJ'"'!?*^"'" °f ■"*'"" Inr^nentibuii;" i. «. The Jewa, ivhen they revolted from Demetrius, havint aon^hl 
we mendship of the Romans, were the flrstof t^e nations of the east that regained (heir liberty, the Romans 
" J ."L**"** 5 *f *'y "f ving to ot hers of that whidi waa not thcU own. 

4 I MMeab, iv. 1-418. Joseph. Ub. 14. e, 19, S IUd.»-^. Ibid. lib. 13. e. I. 
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ceptiBg even the persecuting time* of Antiochus Epiphanes. Whereon, for 
the remedy of this great evil and misery/ all that wished well to Zion flocked 
to Jonathan, and made him their captain: and he thereon taking the government 
upon him, rote up in the place of Judas, his brother, and got forces together to 
resist the enemy; which Bacchides hearing of, endeavoured to have gotten him 
into his power, that he might, put him to death: whereon Jonathan, and Simon 
his brother, with those that were with him, fled into the wilderness of Tekoa, 
and there encamped near the river of Jordon, where being surrounded with a 
morasa on one side, and the river on the other, they could not be easily come 
at But, that they might the better secure their goods and baggage from all the 
events of war, they sent all their carriages under the conduct of John,* the 
llrother of Jonathan and Simon, to their friends the Nabathxans, to be deposited 
with them, till they should be in a better condition again to receive them. But, 
while John was on his way thither, the Jarabrians, a tribe of the Arabs then 
living at Medaba, formerly a city of the Moabites, issued out from thence upon 
him, and, having slain him, and those that were with him, took all that they had, 
'nid carried it away for a prey. 

Not long after, Jonathan and Simon,' understanding that a great marriage 
was to be solemnized at Medaba, between one of the chief men of the Jam- 
brians and a daughter of one of the prime nobles of Canaan, and, having gotten 
notice of the day, when the bride was to be conducted home to her bride- 
groom, waylaid them in the mountains; from whence having a full sight of the 
bride's being carried on with great pomp and attendance, and tlie bridegrooni's 
inarching out with like pomp to meet and receive her, as soon as they per- 
ceived both companies were joined together, they rose up against them from 
tiie place where they lay in ambush, and slew them all, excepting only some 
few that escaped by flying to the mountains, and took all their spoils; and, 
having thut revenged the death of their brother, returned again to their former 
camp. Of which Bacchides^ having received intelligence, marched thither 
against them, and, having made hiir self master of the pass that led to their en- 
campment, assaulted them in it on the Sabbath-day, expectimr tiien to And no 
resistance from them, because of the religious veneration which, \u: uiiderstood, 
they had for that day. But Jonathan, reminding his people of the determina- 
tion that was made in this case in the time of IVlattathias, his father, cxhoitcd 
them valiantly to resist tlic enemy, when thus pressed to it by necessity, not- 
withstanding it was the sabbath-day; and all accordingly complied herewith, 
and, in defence of themselves, slew of the assailants about one thousand men; 
but, finding that they must at length be overpowered by their numbers, they 
cast themselves into the River Jordan, and swam over to the other side, and so 
escaped. For Bacchides, pursuing them no farther, returned again to Jerusa- 
lem, where having given order for the fortifying of several cities and strong 
holds throughout Judea, in places best convenient for it, he put strong garrisons 
in them, that he might thereby the better keep the country in subjection, and 
the easier suppress all those of the contrary party that should rise up against 
him. And especially he took care to well repair and foi-tify the fortress of 
Mount Acra in Jerusalem, and, having fully furnished it with men and provi- 
sions, he took of the children of the chief men of the country, and put them 
into it, ordering them there to be kept as hostages for tlie fidelity of their fathers 
and friends; and so ended the year. 

Jin. 160. JoTudhrm 1.] — In the next year af^er died Alcimus,* the great troubler 
of Israel. For, afler having, by the power of Bacchides, fully established himself 
in the pontificate, he set himself to make several alterations for the corrupting 
of the then well settled state of the Jewish religion, in order to the bringing of 
it to a nearer agreement with the heathen. And whereas, round the sanctuary, 
there was built, by the order of the latter prophets Haggai and Zechariah, a low 

4 1 Macemlk Ix. »-3S. JoMph. Antlq. Ub. 13. c. I. « JU?fi2?L 2* "***" 

JIMd.37-41. lUd. 4IMd.4J--«. Ibid. 5 Ibid,54-«. 
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wall or enclosure called the CSW,* to' serve for the separating of the holy part of 
the mountain df the house from the unholy; and the rule was, that within this 
no uncircumcised person was ev^r to enter; Alcimus, in order to take away this 
distinction, and give the Gentile equal liberty with the Jews to pass into the 
inner courts of me temple, ordered this wall of partition to be pulled down. 
But, while it was doing, he was smitten by the hand of God with a palsy, and 
suddenly died of it 

When Bacchides* saw that Alcimus was dead, for whose sake he came into 
Judea, he returned again to Antioch; and the land had quiet from all molesta- 
tion of the Syrians for two years. It is most likely Demetrius had by this time 
received the letters that were sent to him from the Romans in behalf of the 
Jews, and thereupon gate Bacchides orders to surqease his vexations of that 
people; and that it was in obedience to those orders, that, on the death of Alci- 
mus, he took that occasion to leave that country. 

For Demetrius,' about this time labouring all he could to get the Romans to 
favour him, was now more than ordinary cautious not to give them any offence; 
and therefore M'as the more ready to comply with any thing they should desire. 
It hath been before related in what manner he fled from Biome, when he was a 
hostage there, and how, contrary to the mind of the senate, he seized Syria, 
and slew Antiochus Eupator, whom they had confirmed in that kingdom, and 
there reigned in his stead; for which reason they being much displeased with 
him, had not as yet sduted him king, nor renewed the league with him which 
they had made with his predecessors. This Demetrius was very solicitous to 
have done: and, in order thereto, was at this time making use of all- manner of 
metlfods to gain their favour: and therefore, hearing that the Romans had then 
three ambassadors at the court of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he sent Me- 
nochares, one of his prime ministers, thither to treat with them about this mat- 
ter; and, on his return, finding, by the report which he made him of what had 
passed in this treaty, that the good offices of these ambassadors were absolutely 
necessary for the gaining of his point, he sent again to them, first into Pam- 
phylia, and after that again to Rhodes, promising every thing they should desire, 
and never leaving soliciting and pressing them, till at length, by their interpo- 
sition, all was ^ranted him that he solicited for, and the Romans acknowledged 
him for king of Syria, and renewed the leagues of his predecessors with him. 

•^n, 150. JanatJian 2.] — Whereon the next year after,* he sent the same Me- 
nochares, with others, in a solemn embassy to Rome, for the farther cultivating 
of their friendship with him. They carried thither a crown of gold, of the value 
of ten thousand gold pieces of money, for a present to the senate, in acknow- 
ledgment of the kind and free entertainment he had received from them, while 
he was a hostage at Rome with them. And they also brought with them Lep- 
tines and Isocrates to be delivered into their hands, for the death of Octavius. 
It hath been above related, how this Leptines slew Octavius, at Laodicea in 
Syria, while he was in that country, on an embassy from the Romans. Isocrates 
was a talkative Greek, and by profession a grammarian; he being then in Syria 
when this murder was committed, undertook on all occasions, to speak in the 
justification of it; for which reason, being taken into custody, he grew dis- 
tracted, and so continued ever after. But there was no occasion of seizing Lep- 
tines; he freely offered himself to go to Rome, there to answer for the fact, and 
accordingly, without any constraint, accompanied the ambassadors thithen and, 
although he constantly owned the fact, yet at the same time, he as confidently 
assured himself, he should suffer no hurt from the Romans for it; and so it ac- 
cordingly happened. As to the ambassadors, the senate received them with 
due respect, and kindly accepted of the present they brought, but would not 
meddle with the persons. The taking vengeance of these two men, they thought, 
was too small a satisfaction for the murder of their ambassador, and therefore, 

4 IbM. m. p. 904, M6. Apfitan. la Qjrrlacifl. Dio«or. Mc Lcgftt. 8S. ' • •" 
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they kept that matter still upon the same foot, reserving to themselves the fiur- 
ther inquiry into it, and the demand from the whole nation of the Syrians (on 
whom in general they chaiged the guilt) of such satisfaction, as, on a full and 
thorough cognizance of the cause, should be judged adequate to it 

About this time Holophemes,' the pretended elder brother of Ariarathes, long 
of Cappadocia, laying claim to that kingdom, came to Demetrius to solicit hii 
help for the recovering of it Ariarathes, the father, had to his wife Antiochiiy 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. She having lived some yean 
without children,' and therefore believing that she should never have any, to 
help the matter, feigned herself to be with child, and thereon pretended to be 
delivered first of one son, and afterward again of another, by the same trick, she 
thus brought in two supposititious children to be heirs of the royal family; the 
first of which was called Arianthes, and the other Holophemes. By which it 
appears, that the bringing in of false births for the inheriting of crowns is not a 
new thing in the world. But after, the queen proving truly to be with child, 
and being delivered, without fraud, first of one daughter, and next of another, 
and in the last place of a son, she confessed the whole deceit. Whereon, that 
the false sons might not be heirs, to the wrong of the true, they were sent away 
into fbreign parts, the eldest of them to Rome, and the other, which was this 
Holophemes, into Ionia, with sums of money sufficient there to educate and 
maintain them. And the true son, at first called Mithridates, thenceforth taking 
his father's name, was declared his true heir; and accordingly, after his death, 
succeeded him in the kingdom. And this is that Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, of whom we now speak, and against whom Holophemes made the claim 
I have mentioned. Demetrius had not long before offered him his sister Laodice 
in marriage;' but she having been widow to Perseus king of Macedon, an 
enemy to the Romans, and Demetrius himself not being yet in good grace with 
them, Ariarathes feared he might, by this match, give uiem offence; and there- 
fore rejected the offer. This Demetrius resented; and, while he was under these 
resentments, Holophemes came to him: and therefore, having easily obtained 
his Assistance, by the strength and power thereof,^ he expelled Ariarathes, 
though assisted by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and reigned in his stead. But, 
by his rapine,* cruelty, and other maleadministrations, he soon made himself 
odious to all the people of his kingdom. 

This assistance, which £umenes gave Ariarathes, was one of the last acts of 
his life; for he died soon after,' having reigned at Pergamus thirty-eight years. 
By his will, he bequeathed his kingdom to Attalus his brother,' who accordingly 
succeeded him in it He had a son' by Stratonice his queen, sister to Ariara- 
thes, the king of Cappadocia last mentioned; but he, being an infant at the time 
of his father's death, was then incapable of administering the government; and 
therefore Eumenes rather chose to put Attalus into the present possession of the 
crown, reserving to his son the next succession after him. And Attalus de- 
ceived not his expectations herein; for, after his brother's death, he married his 
wife, and took care of his son, and left him his kingdom at his death, after he 
had reigned in it twenty years, preferring him herein to his own sons, for the 
sake of , that tmst which his brother had reposed in him, as will be hereafier 
related in its proper place. 

1 Poljrb. lib. 3. p. 1G1. Appian. inSyiiarin. Jiirtin. lib. 35. e. 1. Epit. Livii, lib. 47. 
9 DiodorSk. lib. 31. apud Photium in Biblinth.cod. 344. p. IIGO. 

3 Justin, lib. 35. c 11. Dindor. Sic. Letrat. 24. 

4 Juatin.lbM. Polyb. lib. 3. p. 161. Livii, Epit. lib. 47. Appinn. in Syriacin. 

5 niodor. Sic. in Evcerptis Valetii, p. 335. 337. Polvbius, na cited by Athenrus (lib. 10. p. 440.) tells as, 
**tluit Hotophernes, kin^ of Cappadocia. beldbii kini^om but a short time. becaiiM he neglected the lawsof 
feia coootry, and brought in the drunken songs and the disorderly intemperance of the Bacchanals. 

6 Strabo, lib. 13. p. 684. He here saith, that Eumenes reigned forty-nine years; but thin is a manifest error 
In the copy firom whence the book wa« printed. For. reckoning the years which are said in the Roman history 
to hsTa elapsed from the beginning of the reign of Eumenes to the end of the Pergamenian kingdom, and 
dediidiof from them the veara which Attains bis brother, and aAer him Attalus bia son (in whose death that 
kingdom eeaaed.V reigned, according to Strabo, in Pergamus after bim, there will remain only y^ifty-nliM 
yeara for the reign of Eamenea; in the beginning of the last of which be died, haTing reignad full tUrtjr- 
•if bt years, and entered only on the Venning of the thirty-ninth, 

7 ltra*io. Ibid. PIntareh. in lihro, mpi ♦ixsfix^iss. 
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M^n. 156. JonaUum 3.] — ^Jonathan havinj^ had two years' quiet, and thereby 
htought his afiairs to some settlement in Judea, the adverse faction,* being here- 
by excited with en^ against him, sent to the Syrian court at Antioch, and 
there procured that JBacchides was again ordered into that land with a great 
army. The authors of this mischief proposed to seize Jonathan, and all Siose 
of his party, in one and the same night, throughout the land, as soon as the 
army should arrive to back them in the enterprise; and all things were accord- 
ingly laid in order to it. And therefore Bacchide«; on his entering the borders 
of Judea, sent them letters to appoint the time for the executing of the plot in 
the manner as had been concerted between them. But, the design being dis- 
covered, Jonathan got his forces together, seized fifty of the conspirators,' and, 
having put them to death, thereby quelled all the rest; and so the whole mis- 
chief that was intended against him, was totally quashed and defeated. But, 
not being strong enough to stand against so great a force as Bacchides brought 
against him, he retired to Bethbasi,' a place strongly situated in the wilderness, 
and, having well repaired its former fortifications, and furnished it with all things 
necessary, lie there proposed to make defence against the enemy. Whereon 
Bacchides marched thither with all his army to besiege him, and called thither 
to him all the Jews that were in the Syrian interest to assist hire herein. On 
his approach, Jonathan left Simon his brother with one part of his forces to de- 
fend the place, aad he with the other part took the field to harass the adversary 
abroad; and accordingly he did cut off several of their parties as they went out 
to forage, smote and destroyed others that adhered to them, and sometimes made 
impressions upon the outskirts of those that lay at the sie^, to the disturbing 
and disordering of the whole army. And at the -same time Simon as valiantiy did 
hii part in Bethbasi, strenuously defending himself therein, making frequent 
sallies, and burning the engines of war provided against the place. By which 
success of the two brothers,* Bacchides, being made weaiy of the war, grew 
▼eiy angry with those who had been the authors of bringing him into i1^ and, 
having put several of them to death, purposed to raise the siege, and depart the 
country; of which Jonathan having notice, took hold of the opportunity to send 
messages to him for an accommodation; which Bacchides gladly receiving, 
made peace with Jonathan and his party; and all prisoners being thereon re- 
stored on both sides, Bacchides swore that he would never more do any harm 
to the Jews, as long as he should live; which he accordindy made good: for as 
soon as the peace was ratified and executed on both sides, he departed, and 
never afterward came any more into that country. Whereon Jonathan setUed 
in peace at Michmash, a town lying to the north of Jerusalem,* at the distance 
of nine miles from it, and there governed Israel according to the law, cut off all 
that apostatized from it, and restored again justice and righteousness in the land, 
and reformed, as far as he could, all that was amiss either in church or state. 

^n, 157. Jonathan 4.] — Ariarathes being driven out of his kingdom of Cap- 
padocia by Demetrius and Holophernes, in the manner as hath been above re- 
lated,' came to Rome for relief. And tiiither also came ambassadors from De- 
metrius and Holophernes, to justify what they had done against him: who being 
able speakers, and making their appearance with mat splendour and show of 
riches, as coming from princes in possession of their kingdoms, easily overbore, 
by the power of their oratory, and the power of their interest, a poor exiled 
prince, who had no one else to speak for him, or any other interest to support 
him in his cause, save only the justness of it; and therefore they obtained the 
determination of the senate on their side against him. However, seeing Aria- 
rathes had been formerly declared,^ and oflen owned as a friend and ally of the 

1 1 Maccab. Ix. 58—61. Joveph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 1. 

9 JiMie(4iui relates tM matter, at if Baorhidea had put tbeae flAy men to death out of anger fbr the dlaap- 
polntooent; but. according to the first book of Maccabees, it can be understood no otherwise than as I ^my* 
■an related it. 

9 1 Maccab. ix. 8S-6R. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 1. A Hild.aa-TS. ntid. c ]. 9. 

5 Euseblus et Rieronymus. e POhrk LmU. IM. n. fiSBL 

7 Applaa.iBfl»rriaeia. ZoMras •! Mom. Uvtt,14it.lik47. 
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Romans, they would not wholly dispossess him, but ordered him and Holo- 
phemes to reign together. But this partnership did not last long: for Holo- 
phemes having, by his many maleadministrations, utterly alienated the aflec- 
tions of the Cappauocians from him, they were all ready to declare against him 
for Ariarathes on the first occasion that should offer. Of which Attains, king 
of Pergamus, being fully informed,* sent Ariarathes such assistance as enabled 
him to drive Holophemes out of the country, and again reinstate himself in the 
possession of the whole kingdom. Hereon Holophemes retreated to Antioch, 
carrying thither with him a treasure sufficient to support him. For, before this 
turn of his affairs, suspecting that which happened, he got together a great sum 
of money,' to the value of four hundred talents of silver, and deposited it with 
the Prienians,' among whom he had been bred, as a reserve for all events. This 
money, Ariarathes, aiier the recovery of his kingdom, demanded of the Prieni- 
ans, as that which of right belonged to him, because raised out of the revenues 
of his crown. But the Prienians being of old famous for their justice, resolved 
to make good that character on this occasion; and therefore would not be in- 
duced by any solicitations or threats to pay him the money; but, thoogh they 
suffered much, both from Attains as well as from Ariarathes, for the refusal, 
continued true to their trust, and restored the whole sum to Holophemes; and 
with this money he might have lived in plenty and ease at Antioch, could any 
thing less than reigning there have contented him. 

^n. 156. JoTudhan 5.J — Ptolemy Physcon, king of Libya and Cyrene, having, 
by his ill and crael management of the government, and his very wicked and 
vicious conduct, justly incurred the general dislike and odium of his subjects; it 
happened that some of them,^ ^y^^S in wait for him, fell upon him, and wounded 
him in several places, thinking to have slain him. This he charged upon King 
Philometor his brother; and, as soon as he was recovered, he went again to 
Rome with his complaint against him, showing the senate the scars of his 
wounds, and accusing him of having employed the assassins from whom he re- 
ceived them. And, although King Philometor was a person of so great benignity 
and good nature,* that of all men living he was the most unlikely ever to have 
given the least countenance to such a fact, yet the senate, by reason of the dis- 
gust which they had conceived against him for his not submitting to their decree 
about Cyprus, yielded so easy an ear to this false accusation, that, taking it all 
to be true, they would not so much as hear what the ambassadors of Philometor 
had to say on the other side, for the refutation of this charge; but ordered them 
forthwith to be gone from Rome, and then sent five ambassadors to conduct 
Physcon to Cypms, and put him in possession of that island, and wrote letters 
to air their allies in those parts, to furnish him with forces for this purpose. 

^n. 155. Jonathan 6.] — By which means Physcon, having gotten together an 
army which he thought sufficient for the compassing of his design, landed with 
them on the island for the possessing of himself of it; but, being there encountered 
by Philometor,* he was vanquished in battle, and forced into Lapitho, a city in that 
island; where being pursued, shut up, and besieged, he was at length taken pri- 
soner in the place, and delivered into the hands of Philometor, who, out of his 
great clemency, dealt much better with him than he deserved. For although 
his dements were such as might justly have provoked from him the utmost se- 
verities, yet he remitted all; and not only pardoned him, when his offences 
r'nst him were such as every body else would have jud^d unpardonable, but 
restored to him Libya and Cyrene, and added some other territories to them, 

i P(rfyb. in Excerptis Valo«H. p. 169. Zonarasex Dinne. 2 Ihid. p. 171—173. 

3 Prfene w«» a cily of Innia, situatH on th*» north pUp of the Hivrr Mmandor. over acainfft Mynn. II was 
the dly of Biaa the philo«oph<?r, and from the Justice there practiced in hi* time, Jujtitia Prienen$U becuae 
a proverb. Strabo, lib. 14. p. C36. 4 Polyb. Ixgat. 1.12. p. 9«1. 

5 Polyb. in Ezcerptis Valnii, p. 197,irivet this cbaracter of him,— "That he was a prince of no mnchele- 
mcnry and beniisniiy. that he did never jiut to death any of bis nobles, orsomncb as any one cmxen of Alex, 
andria. daring all his reign." And although his brother had many times pri»voked him by offiinces, in the 
Maiieat degree deserving of death, yet he always pardoned him, and treated him at uo time otberwite than 
wnh the aflH:tion of a kind brother. ^ ,^^ 

e Folyb, in Sxcerptia Valerii, p. W7 Plodor JHe. in Excerptis Valesii. p. 334-337. 
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to compensate for his 'detuning Cyprus from him; and hereby the war between 
the two brothers was wholly ended, and never after Bffain revived; the Romani 
being ashamed, it seems, any more to oppose theraselves against so generous a 
clemency: for there is no more mention mm this time of Uieir any farther in-* 
terposal m this matter. 

Philometor, having thus finished the Cyprian war a|;ainst his brother, left the 
command of that iuand, <ri his return to Alexandria, to Archias, one of the 
chief of his confidants. But he was deceived in the man: for he had not been 
long in this trust, ere he agreed with Demetrius,^ king of Syria, for five hundred 
talents, to betray the island to him. But discoveiy being made hereof, he 
hanged himself, to awoid the punishment which that treacheiy deserved. He 
had formerly with great fidelity adhered to his master, when he was driven out 
of his kingdom, and accompanied him to Rome,' when he went thithei for help 
in his distress. But though his fidelity was of proof in that case, it was not so 
in this other for, being a greedy man, he could not hold out against money; and 
therefore sold himself for the sum I have mentioned, and perished in the bargain. 

jfn. 164. Jonaihan 7.] — Demetrius, giving himself wholly up to luxury and 
ease, lived at this time a veiy odd and slouiful life. For, having built him a 
castle near Antioch,' and strongly fortified it with four towers, he there shut 
himself up, and, castipg off all care of the public, devoted himself wholly to his 
ease and his pleasures; the chief of which last was drinking, which he indulged 
to that excess, that he was usually drunk for the major part of every day that he 
there lived.* Whereby k came to pass, that no petitions being admitted, no 
grievances redressed, nor any justice duly administered, the whole business of 
me government was at a stand; which justlj giving diseust to all his subjects, 
they entered into a conspiracy for the deposmg of him. And Holophemes, then 
living at Antio(4i, joined with them in it against his benefactor,^ hoping, on the 
success thereof, to ascend his throne, and there reign in his stead. Of which 
discovery being made, Holophemes was thereon clapped up in prison. For 
Demetrius thought fit not to put him to death, that he might still nave him in 
reserve to let loose upon Ariarathes, as future occasions should require. How- 
ever, notwithstanding this detection, the conspiracy still went on. For Ptolemy, 
being disgusted by Demetrius's late attempt upon Cyprus, and Attains and 
Ariarathes being alike provoked by the wars which he had made upon them on 
the behalf of Holophemes, they all three joined tcMinether for the encouraging of 
the conspirators against him, and employed Heracfides to suborn one to take on 
him the pretence of being son to Antiochus Epiphanes, and under that title to 
claim the crown of Syria. This Heraclides was, as I have before related," a 

fpoat favourite of Antiochus Epiphanes, and his treasurer in the province of 
abylon, while Timarchus his brother, another like favourite of that king's, was 
governor of it. But, on the coming of Demetrius to the crown, these two bro- 
Siers being found to have been guilty of great misdemeanours, Timarchus was 
put to death; but Heraclides, makmg his escape out of the kingidom, took up his 
residence at Rhodes; where, being put on work to fomn this plot,^ and having 
accordingly found out, in that place, a youth of very mean and obscure condi- 
tion, called Balas, that was every way fit for the purpose, he dressed him up, 
and throughly instructed him for the acting of his part in it. 

•^n. 153. Jonathan 8.]-^And when he had thus exactly fomied him for the 
imposture, he first procured him to be owned by the three kings above men- 
tioned, and then carried him to Rome,^ taking along with him Laodice, who was 
truly the daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, thereby to give the better colour to 
the fraud; and, on his arrival thither, by his craft and sedulous solicitation, gained 

1 Polfb. \m Eieerfitii Valnli. p^ 170. '9 Diodnr. Bic. in EzcerpUt Vtlesii. p. 332. 

a JoMpii. Antiq. Pb. 13. c 91 4 Athea. Ul». 10. p. 44a 5 Juitia. Ilk 35. c 1. 

6 Pmii 2, book 3, under the year 175, and book 4. ander tbe year 168. 

7 That Balaa wa« of Ebndea, ia aaid Inf Svlpitiiia SeTenii. lib. S. c V. That be waa an impostor, la nU by 
•n. vide UvU epitoman. lib. ». Appian. iB ^rriacif . Athenians, lib. 5. p. 81L Polyb. Leg aU 140. p. 98BL 
ttJMU«.lib.3ft.e.l. "^ 8 Polyb. Legal. UB-fOmT 
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him to be owned there also; and procured from the senate a decree in his be- 
half/ not only to permit him to return into Syria, for the recovery of that Idng^ 
dom, but likewise to have their assistance in order to it For the senaton, 
though they plainly enough discerned all to be fiction and imposture that waa 
alleged on the, behalf of Balas, yet, out of disgust to Demetrius, they struck in 
with it, and made this decree in Avour of the impostor, by virtue whereof he 
raised forces, and with them sailiog to Ptolemais in Palestine,' seized that city; 
and there, by the name of Alexuider, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, took 
upon him to be king of Syria; and great numbers, out of their disaffection tp 
Demetrius, flocked thither to him. 

This brought Demetrius out of his castle, to provide for his defence; in order 
whereto,' he got all the forces together that he could, and Alexander armed at 
fast on his part: and the assistance of Jonathan being like to carry great weight 
with it to that side he should declare for, both courted his friendship. And Irst,* 
a letter was wrote to him from Demetrius, constituting him the king's general in 
Judea, and authorizing him to raise forces, and provide them with anns to come 
to his assistance; and commanding that the ho^'tages, which were in the foi> 
tress at Jerusalem, should be delivered to him. Jouathan, on the receiving of 
this letter, went up to Jerusalem, and caused it there to be read in the heariiu^ 
of those in the fortress, and then, by virtue of it, demanded the hostages; which 
they accordingly delivered to him. For, finding him invested with such authority 
from the king, they were afraid, and durst not withstand him in this matter. And 
therefore all the hostages which Bacchides had taken of the Jews, and shut up 
in that fortress for the securing of the fidelity of their fathers and friends to the 
Syrian interest, being restored to those from whom they were taken, and the 
restraint put upon them hereby again removed, great numbers flocked to Jona- 
than, for the strengthening of him, whereby he grew to such power, that those 
forces which Bacchides had placed in garrisons all over the country,^ finding 
themselves not strong enough to hold out against him, lefl their fortresses and 
fled away; only Bethsura and the fortress at Jerusalem still held out. For the 
garrison soldiers, in both these two places, being most of them apostate Jewi, 
they had no where else to fly to: and therefore, in this desperate case, had no- 
thing else to depend upon, but, by standing out, to defend themselves to the ut-> 
most Hereon Jonatlian, settling at Jerusalem, began to repair the city, and new 
fortify it on every side, and caused the wall round the mountain of the temple, 
which had been pulled down by Antiochus Eupator, to be again rebuilt. 

Alexander, hearing what Demetrius had done to gain Jonathan on his side,' 
sent also his proposals to him; whereby he granted to him that he should be 
high-priest of^the Jews, and be called the king's friend;' and he sent him a pufw 
pie robe,* and a crown of gold, as ensigns of the great dignity which he thereby 
invested him with (none but princes and nobles of the first rank being allowed 
in those days to be clothed in purple.) Of which Demetrius having received 
notice,' resolved to outbid Alexander, for the gaining of so valuable an ally; 
and therefore sent a second message to Jonathan, offering all that Alexander 
did, with the addition of many other extraordinary grants and privileges, both 
to him and all his people, in case he would declare for him, and come to hb 
assistance. But, it being remembered how bitter an enem^' he had been to all 
that adhered to the true Jewish interest, and how much rum and oppression he 
had brought upon that whole nation, they durst not confide in him; but looking 
on all his offers to be only such as were extorted from him by the necessity of 
his afl&irs, and which he would all immediately contravene and revoke when- 

1 Polvb. Lefat. 140. p. 96a 2 1 Maccab. x. 1. Joi>oph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 3. 3 1 Marcab. x. 8. > 

4 Ib4d.'3--0. Joseph. Anliq. Ub. 13. c. 4. 5 1 Maccab. x. 10—14. Joroph. Auliq. lib. 13. c 4. 

6 Ibid. l5-» Ibid. e. 5. ^, . . ... 

7 Tbow that wera tbe noUea under the Macedonian kin^ were called the kinfi fyiends, in like manner ai 
witb ii»a]| .hat are of the nobility are called the king *« cousiaa. . . . .„ 

9 To w««r a pnrpto robe amoof the Macedonians, was a mark of high aobility; and it was alao tlie 
avonff othar aatioaa: hsnce Mrvsrsci aif oiflos such as are noUe. 
9 lMMeab.z.9i— 17. Jo«p^ ABtk|. Uk. 19. c «. 
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ever his fortunes should he again restored, they resolved rather to enter into a 
league with Alexander. And therefore Jonathan/ accepting of his grant of the 
high-priests' s ofEce, .and having also £}r it the consent of all the people, did on 
the feast of tabernacles, which soon afler ensued, put on the pontificsd robe, and 
then officiated as high-priest, after that office, from the death of Alcimus, had 
been now vacant seven years. And from this time the office of hi^h-priest of 
the Jews became settled in the family of the Asmonaeans, and continued in it 
^or several descents, till the time of Herod,' wno changed it from an office of 
an inheritance to that of arbitrary will and pleasure: for, from that time, those 
that were in power did put in and put out the high-priests as they thought fit, 
till at length the office was extinguished in the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. From the time of the return from the Babylonish captivity, the office 
of high-priest of the Jews had been in the family of Jozadack, and was trans- 
mitted down in it, by lineal descent, to Onias, the third of the name that ^as 
in that office; who being outed of it by the fraud of Jason his brother, and he 
again by the like fraud of Menelaus, another of those brothers, Alcimus was 
next, aAer the death of Menelaus, put into this office by the command of the 
king of Syria. Josephus tells us, mat he was not of the pontifical family, by 
which he means no more than that he was not of the descendants of Josadack, 
though of the fiuniiy of Aaron. For that he is said to be;' and that was enough 
to qualify him for the office, every descendant of Aaron being equally capable 
of it Whether the Asmonaeans were of that race of Josadack or not, is not 
mny where said. Only this is certain, that they were of the course of Joarib,^ 
which was the first class of the sons of Aaron.* And therefore, on the failure 
of the former pontifical family (which had then happened on the flight of Onias, 
the son of Onias, into Egypt,) they had the best right next to succeed. And 
with this right Jonathan took the office, when nominated to it by the king then 
reigning in Syria, and also elected thereto by the general suffrage of all the 
people of the land. 

An. 152. JoTudhan 9.] — Both kings having with their armies taken the field, 
Demetrius, who wanted neither courage nor understanding when out of his 
drunken ^is, in the first battle had the victory;* but he g^ned no advantage by 
it: for Alexander, being speedily recruited by the three Kings that first set him 
up,' and strongly supported by them, and having also the Romans and Jona- 
than on his side, was enabled thereby still to maintain his cause. And the 
Syrians continued, out of the aversion they had to Demetrius, still to make de- 
sertions from him. Whereon Demetrius, fearing where all this might end,* sent 
his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus (who both afterward reigned in Syria,) 
to Cnidus, and there committed them, with a great treasure, to the care of a 
friend of his which he had in that city, that so, in case the worst should happen 
to him in this war, they might there be secured out of the reach of any fatal 
stroke from it; and be reserved for such future turn of afiairs as fortune should 
aflerward offer in their favour. 

An, 151. Jonathan 10.]-^ About this time there appeared another impostor, 
one Andriscus of Adramyttium in Mysia,' a young man of as mean condition 
in that place as Alexander had been at Rhodes; who, thinking to play the same 
^me for the kingdom of Macedon, that the other had for the kingdom of Sy- 
ria, pretended to be son to King Perseus who last reigned in Macedon; and 
taking on him the name of Philip, by virtue of this tiOe claimed to reign in 
that country; but finding his pretence at that time to be but little regarded 
there, he applied hims«lf to Demetrius at, Antioch; hoping, tliat since the Ro- 
mans had encouraged one imposture against him, he might the easier be induced 
lo encourage another against them. But Demetrius, seeing plainly through the 
fidseness of this pretence, caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. -This he 

1 1 Maccab. x. 31. Joneph. Antiq. lib. 13. c A. 

a Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 3. Euaeb. DemoMUratioiiaB Eraiwriica, Ub. & 3 1 Maccab. Tii. 14 

! V*AM. '* ^1 Chron. zjciv. 7. 6 Juatin. lib. 35 c i. 7 Ibid. 

8 UtU Eplt. lib. 59. Juctio. ibid, c 9 9 Epit. UtU, Ub» 48, 40. / 
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did, either that he thought thereby to ingratiate himself with the Romam, oi 
eke rather that he would not countenance a fraud, which was the same with 
that which he was then sufiering under. But, on this impostor's beine deliver- 
ed at Kome, the Romans despising and neglecting him,' he made hts escape 
thence into Macedonia, where he kindled such a war as cost the RomansSe 
el|>ense of a great deal of time, and also a great deal of blood and treasmc 
again to quench it 

Jin, 150. Jonathan 11.] — ^In the interim, the two contenders for the crown tf 
Syria, having drawn together all their forces,' committed the determination of 
their cause to a decisive battle. In the first onset Demetrius's left wing put the 
opposite wing of the enemy to flight; but, pursuing them too far (a faint in wai 
which hath lost many victories, and yet is still committed,) by the time they 
came back, the right wing in which Demetrius fought in person was overborne, 
and he slain in the rout As long as he could face the enemy, he omitted 
nothing either of valour or conduct for the obtaining of better success, but al 
length, in the retreat, his horse having plunged him into a bog, they that pur- 
sued him there shot at him with their arrows, till he died, after having reigned 
in Syria twelve years. 

Alexander, by this victory, having made himself master of the whole Syrian 
empire,' sent to Ptolemy king of Egypt, to desire that Cle<^atra his daughter 
might be given him in marriage; which Ptolemy consenting to, carried her to 
Ptolemaii, and there married her unto him. Jonathan being invited to the wed- 
ding,* went thither, and was received with great favour by both kings, especial- 
ly by Alexander; who, to do him the greater honour, caused him to be clothed 
in puiple, and ordered him to be enrolled among the chief of his friends,' and 
'to take place near him among the first princes of his kingdom. And he con- 
stituted him also general of his forces in Judea, and gave him the office of Me- 
ridarches in his palace.' And, whereas many that maligned him came to Ptole- 
mais, there to prefer libels of accusation against him, Alexander would receive 
none of them, but caused it to be proclaimed all over the city, that nO one 
should presume to speak evil of him; whereon all his enemies fled from thence, 
and Jonathan returned with honour again into Judea. 

Jhu 149. Jonathan 12.] — Onias, the son of Onias, who, on his being disap- 
pointed of the high-priesthood on the death of his uncle Menelaus, fled into 
Egypt (as hath been above related,) there so far ingratiated himself with King 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his queen, that he ^ned the chief of their 
confidence in all their aflairsf for he was a great soldier and a great politician; 
and thereby became advanced to the highest post both in the army and In the 
court; and having, by the strength of his interest, introduced another Jew, 
called Dositheus, into the like favour, they two had the chief management of 
the government, during the latter end of Philometor's reign. And Onias hav- 
ing ttiis power and interest with the king, made use of it at this time to obtain 
from him license to build a temple for the Jews in Egypt,** like that at Jerusa- 
lem, with a grant from him and his decendants to be alwavs high-priests in it 
For the obtaining of the king's consent hereto, he set forth to him, that the 
building of sugh a temple for the Jews in Egypt, would be for the interest of 
his crown; that Jerusalem being within the territories of the king of Syria, the 

J EdU. LivU, lib. 49, 50. L. Flonis, lib. 2. c. 4. Eutroplini, lib. 4. VelleiDn, Palercul. lib. 1. 
9 IMftccab. z. 4&-^. Justin, lib. 35. c 1. JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 5. Appian. in Syriads. Polyb. lib. 
3.J>. 161. 
3 1 Maeeab. x. 51—58. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 7. 4 1 Maccab. x. 59—66. 

5 Of the DoMeaof his kingdom: fbr, under the Macedonians, the nobles had the style of the kin^ • fHenda. 

6 CUef aewer, which is an office one of the electors bear in the German empire. Grotius thus explains 
the word in bia Comment on the Maccabees, 1 Maccab. x. 65. xi. 97. 3 Maccab. p. 796. But, in hU Comment 
on Matthew xiz. 98* he ezpoands it rather to denote the governor of a tribe or provinae; and, if it be ■» 
Uken here and be aoderstood to mean, that Jonathan was rather made governor of some part of the ciynaw 
empire, thma governor and orderer of the parts nnd dishes of the feast at the royal table, perchance this in- 
terpretation may reach the truth nearer than the other. 

7 Joeephus contra Apionem, lib. 9. ^ 

8 JoseiJi. Antiq. lib. IS. c 6. et lib. 90. c 8. et de Belle Judaico, lib. 7. c. 30. 
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,ing of the Egyptian Jews thither annually to worship might give occasion 
hr the seducing oi them to the Syrian interest, that therefore it ought to be pre* 
vented; and that the building for them a temple in Egypt would not only most 
efi*ectuaHy do this, but also draw many other Jews thither from Judea, and 
other parts, for the better peopling and strengthening of his kingdom. But his 
greatest difficulty was to reconcUe the Jews to this new invention, their con- 
stant notion having hitherto been, that Jerusalem only was the place which God 
had chosen for his worship, and that it vras sin to sacrifice toliim upon any altar 
•elsewltere. . To satisfy them as to this, he produced to them the prophecy of 
Isaiah, where it is said, " In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt speak 
the language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of hosts: one shall be called the 
city of destruction. In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord, in the 
midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord."^ 
And, having interpreted this place of holy scripture (which was truly meant 
only of the future state of the gospel in that country,) as if it respected the 
then present times, he prevailed with all of his nation in Egypt to understand 
it so too, and thus served his purpose by it. And therefore, having thus gained 
the king, and also the Jews that were in Egypt, to approve of his prefect, he 
immediately set about the building.* The place which he chose for it was a 
plot of ground within the nomas or prefecture of Heliopolit, at the distance of 
twenty-four miles from Memphis, where had formerly stood an dd temple of 
Bubastifl (which was another name of Isis, the great goddess of the Egyptians,) 
but it was then wholly neglected and demolished; and therefore, having rid the 
ground of its ruins and rubbish, he there built upon the same spot his new 
Jewish temple. 'He made it exactly according to the pattern of tiiat at Jeru- 
salem, though not altogether so high nor so sumptuous: and there he placed an' 
altar for burnt-offerings, an, altar of incense, a shew-bread table, and all other 
instruments and utensils necessary for the Jewish service in the same manner 
as in the temple at Jerusalem, save only, that he had not there a golden can- 
dlestick of seven branches in the holy place, as was in that other temple, but, 
instead of it, had one great lamp hung mere in its place by a golden chain from 
the roof of the house. It is the opinion of a very learned man,* that he was 
led to the choice of the prefecture of Heliopolis, for the erecting of his temple 
in it, by the same prcmhecy of Isaiah above recited, as then reading in the 
Hebrew text, the word hacheres for the word haheres; as if, instead of air hahem 
yeamer leachathy i. e. "one shall be called the city of destruction," as in our 
English translation, the reading then was airhacherea yeamer hachaih, i. e. *'one 
shaB be called the city of the sun," t. e, Heliopolis, for that name in Greek sig- 
nifieth the city of the sun.* And so much must be said for this conceit, that, 
in the Hebrew alphabet, the letter Ch and the letter H are so much alike, that 
they may by transcribers very easily be mistaken the one for the other, and 
thereby a various reading be made in that place. And it is certain, that, in the 
time of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Chaldee paraphraser of the prophets, who 
lived not much above one hundred years after the erecting of this temple, there 
was a doubt whether cheres or ?ures was the true reading in that place, though 
there be no keri cetib at it; and therefore, in paraphrasing of that text, he took 
both in, and renders the place, " the city of the temple of the sun, which is to 
be destroyed, shall be said to be one of them." For which interpretation 
no other reason can be given, but that it being then uncertain which of 
the two readings was the true one, he solved the difficulty by taking in 
both. But the true reason why Onias built his temple in this place was, 
he had the government of this nomas or prefecture under the king, and had 
there given unto him a large territory, whereon he built a city, which firom 

1 Isaiah xiz. 18, 19. S Josephui, ibid. 

3 Joaeptatts Scaliffer Animadveraionibai ad Cbronologica Eaaebii. tub No. 18M. p. 144. 

4 This last readinff Jerome follows: Ibr ba rendera Um place, **ciTitM aoHi vocaMtw wib,** I. a; OMOf 
UbaiB BbaU be called Uiacity of theaoii. 
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his name he called Onion/ and planted all that territoiy with Jews; and 
therefore he could not find a place more to the advantage and convenience 
either pf himself or his people any where else for it And, after he had 
thus built his temple, he surrounded the area within which it stood with a 
high brick wall, and placed priests and Levites to officiate in it; and fiom 
that time the divine service was therein daily carried on in the same nkaiH 
ner and order as in the temple at Jerusalem, till, at length, after the de* 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple, this temple also was first shut up/ 
and afterward wholly demolished and destroyed, with the city c^ Onion, ia 
which it stood, by the command of Vespasian, the Roman emperor, about 
two hundred and twenty-four years after it had been first built. 

In favour of this tempfe of Onias, the Septuagint render the passa^ oi Isaiah, 
above mentioned, noA.«s a«-«{i» itxuSiirfrai n ^«« wkis, i, e, '' one of the cities shall be 
called Azedek,'' intimating thereby, as if the original were neither air hah/arm^ 
nor axr hachares^ but air hazzedek, i. e* '*the city of righteousness;" which is a 
plain corrupting of the text, to make it speak for the honour and approbation of 
the temple of Onias, which was there built From whence these two infer- 
ences are plainly deducible: — 1st, That the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which we call the Septua^nt, was made by the Jews of Egypt, who 
worshipped God at the temple of Onias: and, Sdly, *Fhat this part of it which 
gives us the venion of Isaiah (and the same may be said as to the other piD- 

Ehets,) was made after that temple was built; which agrees exactly with wrat I 
ave above written of the original of this version; that is, 1. That it was first 
made for the use of the Hellenistical Jews of Alexandria. 2. That it was not 
made all at the same time, but by parts, at different times, as they needed it for 
the use of their sjmagogues. 3. That they needed it for that use as soon as there 
was a necessity for the reading of the scriptures, in the Greek language, in the 
said sjmagogues. 4. That this necessity began as soon as the Greek became the 
common knguage of the Jews in that place, and their own was worn out and 
fingot among them; which happened about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
ktag of Eg^t 6. That, till the time of the Maccabees, the law only having 
been read m their synagogues, till that time they needed none other of the 
scriptures, but the law only, to have been translated for this use; and there- 
fore, till then, no more of them than the law was put into the Greek lan^age* 
6. That when the Jews of Jerusalem, in the time of the Maccabees (that is, 
of the three brothers, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, whose history, under the 
name of Maccabees, is written in the apocryphal scriptures,]) had brought in 
the prophets also to be read in their synagogues on the occasion I have above 
mentioned; and the Jews of Alexandria, Egypt, labya, and Gyrene, thought it 
to follow their example herein: this made it necessary for them to have the pn>^ 

Shets translated into Greek for this purpose; which being most certainly not 
one till after the time of the Maccabees ^for sooner we cannot suppose the 
usage to have been propagated from Jerusalem, so far as into £g31)t, and the 
the thing there settled,) it must from hence follow, that it must not have been 
done till after the building of Onias's temple also, that having been built in the 
eleventh year of the government of Jonathan the second of those Maccabees, as 
I have here placed it. 

About this time, there arose a great sedition at Alexandria between the Jews 
and the Samaritans of that city,' the former holding Jerusalem, and the other 
Mount Gerazim, to be the place where, according to the law, God was to be 
worshipped: they did run their contentions about this point so high, that at 
length tney came to open arms. Whereon, for the quelling of this disturbcACe^ 

I'Vnmn AotipBtar and Mithrklatefl were marctainf with forces to the aniatance of Juliai OBsUr in Mg 
Alexandrian war. Joaephus tells ut (Antiq. lib. 14. c 14,) that they were opposed in their paasafe by the 
Egyptian Jews, who were ei rnv *Ovieu Kiyfitvnv %«•■» KBToiMewTic, «. «. " inhabitants of the region, ealled 
the region or territory of Onion,** t. «. of the dty Onion boilt by Onias. and so called by his name; WBtehin* 
gion or eonntry. the same Joaej^oa Ulif tut^ Oniaa planted all oirer with Jews* 

9 Joaepli. de Ballo Jodaioo. lib. 7. c. SO. 3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. e. S. 
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a day was appointed for the hearing and determining of the dispute before King 
Ptolemy and his council. The point in contest was, whether, by the law <S 
Moses, Jerusalem or Mount Grenzim was the place where God was to be wop- 
shipped by Israel; and advocates were appointed on each side to argue and 
plead the cause: wherein the Samaritans failing of that proof which they pre- 
tended to, their advocates were put to death for making the contention; and so 
the whole disorder ceased. 

jfn. 148. JoTudhm 13.] — ^Alexander Balas, having gotten into the possession 
of the crown of Syria, by the means I have mentioned, thought now that he 
had nothing else to do but to glut himself in the enjoyment of all those vicious 
pleasures of luxury, idleness, and debauchery, which the plenty and power he 
was then invested with could afford him. And therefore giving himself wholly 
up to them,* and spending most of his time with lewd women, which he had in 
a great number got about him, he took no care at all of the government, but left 
it wholly to the administration of a &vourite of his,' called Ammonius, who, 
managing himself in it with great insolence, tyranny, and cruelty, put to death 
Queen !^odice, sister of Demetrius (who had been wife to Perseus king of 
Macedon,) and Antigonus a son of his, that had been left behind when the other 
two were sent to Cnidus, and all others of the royal family that he xxxild get 
into his power, thinking this the best means of securing to his master the pos- 
session of the crown, which by fraud and imposture he had usurped from them; 
whereby he soon mside both Alexander and himself very odious to all the peo- 
ple^ Of which Demetrius, the son of Demetrius (who had by his father been 
sent to Cnidus in the beeinning of the late war, and was now grown up to years 
of puberty,) having received notice, thought this a proper time for him io recover 
his right; and therefore,' having, by the means of Lasthenes his host, hired a 
band of Cretans, landed with them in Cilicia, and there soon growing to a great 
army took possession of all that country; whereby Alexander being roused up 
from his sloth, was forced to leave his seraglio of concubines which he had got 
about him, to look after his afiairs; and therefore, having committed the govern- 
ment of Antioch to Hierax,^ and Diodotus, who was ^so called Tryphon,* he 
took the field with as many forces as he could eet tt^ther,* and, hearing that 
Apollonius, governor of Cosle-Syria and Phoenicia haa declared for Demetrius, 
he called in King Rolemy, his father-in-law, to his assistance. 

But the name of Appollonius often occurring in the history of these times, 
before we proceed farther herein, it is necessary to give an account who the 
persons were that bore this name, that so this part of the history may be cleared 
uom that confusion and obscurity which otherwise it must lie under. For, 
Apollonius being a very common name among the Syro-Macedonians as well as 
the Greeks, it was not always the same person whom we find mentioned by 
this name in the occurrences of those times. The first that we meet with ca 
this name in the history of the Maccabees, is Apollonius the son of Thraseas,' 
who was governor of Coele-Syria-and Phoenicia under Seleucus Philopater, 
when Heliodorus came to Jerusalem to rob the temple, and afterward, by his 
authority in that province,^ supported Simon, the governor of the temple of Je- 
rusalem, against Onias the high-priest. The same was also chief mmister c^ 
state to the said King Seleucus. But, on the coming of his brother Antiechus 
Epiphanes to the crown after him, this Apollonius being some way obnoxious to 
him, left Syria, and retired to Miletus.® At the same time, while he resided at 
Mletus, he had a son of the same name at Rome,*° there bred up and residing 
with Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopater, who was then a hostage in that 
place. This Appollonius, being a prime favourite and confidant cf Demetrius's, 
was, on his recovering the crown of Syria, made governor of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia, the same government which his father was in under Seleucus Philo- 

l Uvii Epitome, lib. 50. Athencui, lib. 5. Jiutin. lib. 35. c S. S JoMpli. lib. 13. c & Ltviiit, ibid. 
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pbter. And this I take to be the ApoUonius, who being continued in the same 
government by Alexander/ now revolted from him to embrace the interest of 
Demetrius, the son of his old master. Another Apollonius is spoken of as fa- 
vourite and chief minister of Antiochus Epiphanes;* but he, being said to be the 
son of Menestheus, is sufficiently distinguished by that character from the other 
two above mentioned. He went ambass^or,' from Antiochus first to Rcnne,' 
and afterward to Rolemy Philometor king of E^pt;^ and him I take to be the 
same who in the history of the Maccabees is said to be over the tribute,* and 
who, on Antiochus's return from his last expedition into Egypt, was sent with 
a detachment of twenty-two thousand men to destroy Jerusadem, and build that 
fortress or citadel on Mount Acra, which held tlie Jews there by the throat for 
many years after. Besides these, there are two other Apollonius's mentioned 
in the history of the Maccabees; the first,* who bein^ governor of Samaria in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, was slain in battle by Judas MaccabsBua; 
and the other called the son of Gennsus,' who being governor of some toparchj 
in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator, then signalized himself by^being a great 
enemy to the Jews. 

AppoUonius having embraced the party of Demetrius, as I have mentioned, 
his first attempt was to reduce Jonathan, who held firm to the interest of Alexan- 
der, according to the league which he had made with him. And therefore having 
drawn together a great army," he encamped with it at Jamnia, and fit>m thence 
eent to Jonathan a proud braggadocio message, to challenge him to come to 
battle with him; whereon JonaSian, marching out of Jerusalem with ten thou- 
sand men, took Jcfpoa., in the sight of Apollonius and his army; and after this^ 
joining battle with him, vanquished him in the open field, and pursued his bro* 
ken forces to Azotus, and, having taken that town, set it on fire, and burnt it to 
the ground, with the temple of Dagon that was in it, consuming all those with 
it that fled thither to save themselves; so that there perished that day of the 
enemy's force, what by the sword, and what by fire, about eight thousand men> 
After this, treating other towns of the enemy in die country round after the 
same manner, he returned to Jerusalem with their spoils. Whereon Alexanderi' 
hearing of this victory gained in his interest, sent to Jonathan a buckle of goldi 
such as used only to be given those to wear who were of the royal family; and 
he gave him also the city of Ecron, with the territory thereto belonging, and or* 
deied him to be put in possession of it 

wfn. 147. Jonathan 14.] — About this time flourished Hipparchus of Nicsea in 
Bithynia,'^ the most celebrated astronomer of all the ancients. He gave himsdf 
m to this study for thirty-fijur years, making, through all that time, continual 
observations of the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, which are 
still preserved in the works of Ptolemy the astronomer. These observations he 
began in the year before Christ 162, and ended them Anno 128, soon aftet 
wmch year we suppose he died. The Jews called him Abrachus,'* and his name 
is of great renown among them, and that veiy deservedly: for Rabbi Samuel, 
Babbi Adda, and Rabbi Hillel, the authors of that form of the year which ihjSf 
now-use, were mostly beholden to him for the observations ana calculations bj 
which they made it 

•^n. 146. Jonathan 15.] — Ptolemy Philometor, having been called to the as* 
sistance of his son-in-law, Alexander king of Syria,'' marched into Palestine 
with a great army for this purpose; and fdl the cities, as he passed, opening 
their eates to him, as being ordered by Alexander so to do, he left of his sol-* 
diers m each of them to strengthen their garrisons. At Joppa Jonathan met 
him," and although many complaints were made against him about the devasta- 
tions made by him in those parts, after his late victory over Apollonius, yet he 
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ivoiild take no notice of any of them, but Jonathan was received very kindly 
bjrhun, and marched on with him to Ptolemais. On Ptolemy's coming thither/ 
diacovery waa made of snares that were laid for his life; for Ammonius,' who 
managed all afiirs under Alexander, fearing, that Ptolemy came with so great a 
power, rather to serve his own interest, by seizing Syria to himself, than to suc- 
cour Alexander, or else having received intelligence that this was really his in- 
tent, Ibrmed a design of having him cut off on his coming to Ptolemais, which 
Ptolemy having gotten full discovery of, marched forward to demand the traitcnr 
to be delivered to him; and Jonathan attended on him as far as the River £leu- 
therus in Syria. From thence Ptolemy marched to Seleucia on the Orontes,* 
where finding that Alexander would not deliver up Ammonias to him, he con- 
cluded him to be a party to the treason; and therefore taking his daughter from 
him, he gave her to Demetrius, and made a league with him, for the restoring 
of him to his father's kingdom. Hereon the Antiochians,^ who bore great ha- 
tred to Ammonius, thinking this a fit time for the executing of their resentments 
upoa him, rose in a tumult against him, and having slain him as he endeavoured 
to escape in woman's clothes, declared against Alexander, and opened their 
gates to Ptolemy, and would have made him their king;* but he declaring him- 
self contented with his own dominions,' instead of accepting this ofier, recom- 
mended to them the restoration of Demetrius, the true heir (which is a certain 
proof he had no design upon Syria for himself, though this be said in the first 
Dook of the Maccabees:)^ upon which recommendation, Demetrius being receiv- 
ed into the city, was placed on the throne of his ancestors, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch declared for him. Whereon Alexander, who was then in Ci- 
Uteia, coming thence with all his forces,' wasted the country round Antioch with 
fire and sword. This brought the two armies to a battle,' in which Alexander 
being vanquished, fied with only five hundred hone to Zabdiel, an Arabian 
prince, with whom he had before intrusted his children. But he beins there 
■lain by those he most confided in, his head was carried to Ptolemy, who waa 
much pleased with the sight of it; but his joy did not last long; for, having re- 
ceived a dangerous wound in the battle/^ he died of it within a few days after. 
And thus Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor kin? of Egypt, both 
inded their lives together, the former having reigned ^vBy and me other thirty- 
five years. Demetrius succeeded in Syria, by virtue of this victory, fixjm hence 
called himself Nicator, t. e, the Conqueror. But the succession in Egypt was 
not so easily determined. 

This same year was rendered famous, not onlv by the death of these two 
kings, but also by the destruction of two celebratea cities, Carthage and Corinth. 
The former was destroyed by Scipio African us, junior," after a war of three 
▼ears, which was called the third Punic war. And the ottier was taken and 
burnt by L. Mummius," the Roman consul for this year. In the burning of this 
city, all their brass being melted down, and running together with other metals, 
this mixture made the ces Corint/aacum,^' i. e, the famous Corinthian brass of 
the ancients. 

At this same year ended the famous history of Polybius, which he wrote in 
fbrfy books,'* beginning it from the beginning of the second Punic war, and 
encungit at the end of the third. But of this great and celebrated work, now 
only five books remain entire: of the rest we have only fragments and abstracts. 
He was by birth of Megalopolis in Arcadia, and the son of Lycortas, the famous 
supporter of the Achscn commonwealth in his time. This commonwealth, much 

I IMaocab. 10. Joneph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 8 Joseph, ibid. Livii, lib. 50. 

3 1 Maecab. xi. 8— 1-2. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. P. Livii Epft. lib. 53. 4 I bid. 13. Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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resembling that of the Dutch, was made out of the <ionfederacy of several statei 
and cities of Peloponnesus united together in one common league. Aratus first 
made it considerable.^ Philopoemen brought it to its highest perfection,* and 
Lycortas as long as he lived, kept it up in the same state. And Polybius his 
son, who was a person veiy eminent for all military and political knowledge, 
would have continued to have done the same, but that he was overborne by Uie 
Romans. For they becoming jealous, what this growing commonwealth might 
at length come to, resolved to suppress it, in order whereto they forced from them a 
thousand of their best men,' and made them live in Italy in manner of hostagef, 
but chiefly with design that their commonwealth, being deprived of its principal 
men might sink and come to nothing through want of them. Of these thousand 
hostages, Polybius was one of the chiefcst. While he was thus confined he 
lived at Rome, and there made use of the leisure which that confinement af- 
forded him to write this histoiy. He had much of the favour and friendship 
of Scipio Africanus, junior, to whom, by reason of his learning and wisdom, he 
was veiy dear, and therefore, when he went into Africa in the third Punic war, 
he carried Polybius with him, and it was chiefly owing to the assistance of hii 
counsel and advice, that Scipio ended that war with success; and in that end of 
it, Polybius ended his history, much erieving, that at the same time ended alao 
the Achsan commonwealth, in the destruction of Corinth, and the subjecting 
thereon to the Rcxnan yoke the rest of the cities and states of which that com- 
monwealth did consist He lived a long while afler, fbr he reached the eighty- 
second year of his age.' 

Jin, 145. Jtmathan 16.] — Cleopatra, queen of Eg3rpt, on the death of King 
Phiiometor, her brother and husband, endeavoured to secuie the succession for 
her son which she had by him.^ But he being then young, others set up for 
Physcon king of Cyrene, the brother of the deceased, and sent ambassadors to 
call him to Alexandria. This necessitating Cleopatra to provide for the defence 
of herself and her son, Onias and Dositheus came to her with an army of Jewi 
for her assistance. But at that time Thermus, an ambassador from Rome, being 
present at Alexandria, by his interposal matters were compromised, on the termi 
that Physcon should take Cleopatra to wife, and breed up her son under his tui- 
tien for the next succession, and reign in the interim. That the Egyptians wan 
thus delivered from a civil war, and the differences then among them on thia 
occasion all brought to a composure in this manner. Josephus tells us, wai 
wholly owing to the assistance, which Onias and Dositheus then brought to the 
queen. However, the perfldy of Physcon made all this turn very httle to the 
service or content of Cleopatra. For, as soon as he had married her, and there* 
by got possession of the crown, he murdered her son in her arms on the very 
day c^ the nuptials, and thereby acted over again the same tragedy which Ptole- 
my Ceraunus^ had before on the marriage of his sister Arsinoe; and such incee* 
tuous conjunctions well deserve such a curse to attend them. This king wai 
commonly called Physcon,' by reason of his great belly; but the name which 
he affected to assume was Euergetes,' t. e, the Benefacton this the Alezandriana 
turned into Kakergetes, t. e. the Malefactor, by reason of his great wickednea; 
fbr he was the most wicked and most cruel,^ and also the most vile and despica- 
ble, of all the Ptolemies that reigned in Egypt. He began his reign wim the 
miu^er of his nephew, in the manner I have mentioned, and continued it with 
the same cruelty and wickedness all his reign after, putting many others to 
death, almost every day; some upon groundless suspicions, isome for small faults, 
and others for none at ^1, as the humour took him, and some again for no other 
reason, but that, under the pretence of forfeiture, he might take all that they 

1 Plutarch, in Arato et Philoponiene. „ ^, 
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bad; and those were the most forward to call him to the crown were many of 
them the first that suffered by him. 

And things went not much better in Syria. Deihetrius/ being young and 
inexperienced, committed the management of his afiairs to Lasthenes, by whose 
agency he hired those Cretan mercenaries that brought him to the crown; who, 
being a wicked and rash man, did soon run himself into those maleadministra- 
^nsi that alienated from his master the affections of those who should have 
support^ him* And Demetrius himself, being naturally of an unhappy and 
perverse disposition, did not mend the matter. The first false step he made, 
was toward diose soldiers which Ptolemy had ^Bced in the maritime towns of 
fhcenicia and Syria, /or the strengthening of theur|prri8on8, as he passed by them 
toward Antioch, in his late expedition thither. 1«iBiW>, if continued there, would 
have been a great strength and support to him; In^liMi KHne suggestions, grow- 
i]|g jealous of them, he sent orders to the other solaieiv garrisoned with them' 
to put them all to the sword: which being accordingly executed, Uiis so disgusted 
the re^t of the Egyptian army that were in Syria, and had there placed him on 
the throne, that they all left him, and returned again into Egypt After this, he 

Sroceeded to make a severe inquisition, after those who had been against him or 
is father in the late wars,' and put them all to death, as he could eet them into 
his power. And then, thinking he bad -no moro enemies to fear, he disbanded 
the greatest part of his army,* reserving none other in his pay but his Cretans, 
and some other mercenaries; whereby, he not only deprivea himself of those 
veterans who served his father, and would have been his chief support in the 
throne, but made them also his bitterest enemies, by depriving them of the only 
means which they had whereby to subsist: Jthe mischief of which he severely 
felt in the revolt and revolutions that after happened. 

In the interim, Jonathan finding all quiet in Judea, set himself to besiege the 
fortress which the heathens still held in Jerusalem,' that, by expelling them 
thence, he might remedy those mischiefs which the Jews there suffered fix>m 
them. And accordingly he beset the place, with an army and engines of war, 
in order to take it: of which, complaint beine made to Demetrius, he came to 
Ptolemais, and there summoned Jonathan to him to eive him an account of this 
matter. Whereon, ordering the siege still to go on, he went to Ptolemais, taking 
with him some of the priests and chief elders of the land, and also many ricn 
and valuable presents; by virtue of which, and his wise management, he so 
mollified the kmg and ingratiated himself so far with him and his ministers, that 
lie not only rejected all accusations against him, but also honoured him with 
many favours. For he confirmed him in the high-prlesf s office, admitted him 
into a chief place among his friends, and, on his request, agreed to add to Judea 
the three toparchies of Apherema, Lydda, and Ramatha, which formerly be- 
longed to Samaria; and to free the whole land under his government of all man- 
ner of taxes, tolls, and tributes, whatsoever, for three hundred talents, to be paid 
in lieu of them, and then returned again to Antioch; where going on in the 
same methods of cruelty,' folly, and rashness, he daily alienated the people 
more and more from him, till, at length, he made them all ready for a general 
defection. 

Which being observed by Diodotus, afterward called Tryphon, who formerly 
had served Alexander as governor of Antioch in conjunction with Hierax, he 
thought this a fit time for him to play a gaining game for hiA own interest,' aim- 
ing at nothing less than, by the advantage of mese disorders, to put the crown 
upon his own head. And therefore going into Arabia to Zabdiel," who had the 

1 Diodorus9icuIni in Exc«rptig Valerii, p. 346. 9 1 Maccab. xU 18. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 8. 
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brinring up of Antiochus, the son of Alexander, laid before him the then 9tat» 
of alairs in Syria, teUing him, how all the people, and especially the soldiery, 
were disaffected to Demetrius, and that thereby a favourable opportunity was 
offered for recovering to Antiochus his father's kingdom. And therefore he de- 
sired that the youth might be put into his hands, that he might prosecute tfaif 
advantage for him. For this scheme of treason was, first to claim the crown lor 
Antiochus, and, when he should have gotten it, by virtue of that claim, then to 
make away that youth, and wear it himself; and so it afterward accordingly hap- 
pened. But Zabdiel, either seeing through the design, or else dislikin? the pro- 
ject, would not immediately yield to the proposal, which detained Trypnon there 
many days farther to press aad solicit the matter, till at length, either by the 
force of his importumties, or Ae force of his presents, he brought over Zabdiel 
to comply with him, and oMuied from him what he desired. 

In the mean while, Jonathan pressed hard on the siege of the fortress at J^ 
rusalem; but finding no success m it,^ he sent an embassy to Demetrius, to de- 
sire of him the withdrawing of this garrison, which he could not expeL Deme- 
trius, being then very much embarrassed by the tumults and seditions of the 
Antiochans, whom he had provoked to the utmost aversion, both against him 
and his government, promised Jonathan that he would do this and much more 
ioT him, provided he would send him some forces for his assistance against the 
present mutineers: whereon Jonathan immediately despatched away to him three 
thousand men. On their arrival, Demetrius, confiding in the strength of thif 
recruit, would have disarmed the Antiochians, and therefore commanded them 
all to bring in their arms: which they refusing to do, rose all in a tumult to the 
number (X one hundred and twenty thousand men, and beset the palace, with 
intent to slay the tyrant. Hereon the Jews coming to his assistance, fell on 
them with fire and sword, burning a great part of the city, and slaying of the 
inhabitants about one hundred thousand persons. This brought the rest to pray 
for peace; which being granted them, the tumult ceased; and the Jews, having 
thus retaliated upon the Antiochans what they had formerly suffered from them 
in Judah and Jerusalem, especially in the time of Antiochus £piphane8,. re- 
turned with vast cnpoils and great honour to their own country. 

But Demetrius,' still going on with his same methods of cruelty, tyranny, 
and egression, put many to death for the late sedition, confiscated the goods of 
others, and drove great numbers into banishment. Whereon the whc^e kine- 
dom being every where filled with hatred and anger against him, they omj 
wanted an opportunity for their revenge for the executing of it upon him to the 
utmost And notwithstanding his promises to Jonathan, and the great ob^gai- 
tions which he owed to him for his late assistance, his conduct toward him was 
no better than to all the rest.' For thinking now he should have no more need 
of him, he broke the bargain he had made with him at Ptolemais, of fi^eing 
him and his people from all taxes, tolls, and tribute, for three hundred talents, 
to be paid him for the redemption of them; and, notwithstanding he had received 
the money,^ demanded, that all the said taxes, tolls, and tribute, should be still 
paid in the utmost rigour as formerly, and threatened him with war unless this 
were done; whereby he alienated the Jews as much from him as he had all others. 

^n. 144. Jonathan 17.] — While things were in this state, Tryphon,* having 
at length obtained of Zabdiel to have Antiochus the son of Alexander delivered 
unto him, came with him into Syria, and there laid claim to the kingdom for 
him: whereon all the soldiers whom Demetrius had disbanded, and multitudes 
ci others whom he had by his ill conduct made his enemies, flocked to the pre- 
tender; and, having declared him king, marched under his banner against De- 

tndiian, and the CompluU»niian; and, out of one of theie copiei the English ver»ion being made, henee 
therein we read simaUue. But, in what copy soever z./*«x»«wai is found, it is. by the error of transcrlbera, 
for *EK/ta%iv»t: for, it is certain, the latter only can be the true readinff. This the Syriac and Jerome s venioii 
Joitify; and the word so written signifleth something, the other nothing. 
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aoletrius; and, having vanquisfied him in hattie, forced him into Seleucia, took 
'y -iJl'hi^ elephants, and made themselves masters of Antioch, and there placed 
Aniiochus upon the throne of the kings of Sjrria, giving him the name oi Theos, 
or the Divine. 
' .\ * . And Jonathan, heing provoked by the ill return Demetrius had made him tar 
.-' - nis great services to him, accepted of the invitation which he had received from 
the new king, of coming into his interest For as soon as Antiochus had gained 
Antioch, there was sent from him an embassy to Jonathan/ with letters written 
in his name, whereby the high-priest's office was confirmed to him, the grant 
of the three toparchies renewed, and a fourth added to them; and he was al- 
lowed to wear purple, and the golden buckle, and to have place amcmg the chief 
of the lung's fnends; and many other privileges and advantages were moreover 
added. And Simon was made chief commander tif all the king's forces, from 
■\ iike Ladder of Tjrre to Uie borders df £g3rpt,* on condition that these two bro- 
^' thers and the Jews would declare for him; which Jonathan readily consented to, 
having just reason for it from the ill conduct of Demetrius toward him. Whereon 
a commission^ was sent him to raise forces for the service of Antiochus through 
all Ccele-Syria and Palestine; by virtue whereof, having gotten together a great 
army,^ he marched round the country, even as ^ as Damascus, to secure all in 
tiiose parts to the interest of Andocnus. For the diverting of Jonathan from 
this purpose,' the forces which Demetrius had in Ccele-Syria and Phoenicia drew 
together, and invaded Galilee: whereon* Jonathan marched thither to oppose 
them,^ leaving Simon to command in Judea. On his first coming into Gralilee,* 
being drawn into an ambush, he had like to have been overborne by the enemy; 
and most of his forces falling into a panic fear, fled from him, excepting a very 
few of the valiantest of them. But these few making a resolute stand, the rest 
rallied, alld, coming on again to the fight, won the victory. And Simon,* in 
the interim, laying siege to Bethsura, forced it to a surrender, and thereby ex- 
pelled the hea&en, wfio had long kept a garrison there, to the great annoyance 
of all the countiT round it. 

Jonathan, on his return into Judea, finding all things there in quiet,'* sent 
ambassadors to the Romans to renew with mem the league which they had 
made with Judas; who, being introduced to the senate, were received with 
honour, and dismissed with their full satisfaction. On their return from Rome, 
their orders were, to address themselves to the Lacedemonians, and the other 
allies of the Jews in those parts, for the like renewing of their leagues with 
them; which they having accordingly done, they returned to Jerusalem, bring- 
ing back with them full success in all the negotiations on which they were sent. 
The captains of Demetrius's forces,'^ whom Jonathan had lately vanquished 
in Galilee, having, by new reinforcements, much increased their number and 
strength, came the second time against him: whereon he marched out to meet 
them as far as Amathis, in the utmost confines of Canaan, and there encamped 
aeainst them: where, being informed by his spies, that their intent was to storm 
his camp the next night, he took care to be in full readiness to receive them; 
which the enemy finding on their approach, they were so discouraged at the 
disappointment, that, returning to their camp, and lighting fires in it to make it 
believed that they were still there, they marched off in the night, and were got 
80 far by the time Jonathan found they were gone, that, though he immediately 
on the discovery of it pursued afler tnem, yet it was all in vain: for they haa 
passed the River Eleutherus, and were thereby got out of his reach before he 
eould come up thither. Afler this he led back his army against the Arabs, that 
were of Demetrius's party, and, having smitten them, and taken their spoils, 
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turned his course toward Damascus; and passing over the country tfaereabovt, 
made strict inquiry after all that were adversaries to the interest cf Antiochov, 
and suppressed them every where. And, while he was thus employed beyon4 
Jordan, Simon his brother was not idle in Judea: for marching thence into the 
land of the Philistines, he made all there submit to him; and, having taken 
Joppd., he placed a strong garrison in it» 

After this, both brothers being returned to Jerusalem, they called the great 
council of the nation together* to consult about the repairing and new fortifying 
of Jerusalem, and other strong holds in Judea, so that they might be made tenac 
ble affainst any enemy that should come against them. And it being then 
agre^, that the walls of Jerusalem, where they were broken down or decayed, 
should be repaired, and where too low should be built higher, and every thing 
else done that was necessary thoroughly to fortify the place; all this was imme- 
diately set about, and carried on with the utmost expedition. And at the same 
time diey built a wall or mount between the fortress and the rest of the city, 
that the heathen who were in garrisons there might receive no relief of provi* 
sion, or of any thing else that way; which soon reduced them to great distress^ 
and very much forwarded that necessity, whereby at last they were forced to 
surrender the place. Jonathan took on himself the oversight of all these works 
at Jerusalem; and while he was there thus employed, Simon went into the 
country, and did the same as to all the other fortresses and strong holds that 
were in the land; and thereby the whole country became well fortified against 
any enemy that should come to make war against it 

Tryphon, thinking his plot for the making away of Antiochus,* and seizings 
the crown of Syria to himself, now ripe for execution in all other particulars, 
save only that he foresaw Jonathan would never be brought to bear so great a 
villany, resolved at any rate to take him out of the way; and therefore march* 
ed with a great army toward Judea, in order to get him into his power, that 
so he might put him to death. On his coming to Bethsan, there Jonathan 
met him with forty thousand men. Trjphon, seeing him at the head of so great 
an aimy, durst not openly attempt any thing against him; but endeavoured ta 
deceive him by flattering words, and a false appearance of firiendship, pretend^ 
ing, that he came thither only to consult with him about their common interest,, 
and to put Ptolemais into his hands, which he intended wholly to resign to him; 
and, having deceived him by these fair pretences, he persuaded him to send 
away all his army, except three thousand men, two thousand of which he sent 
into Gralilee; and, with the other thousand, he went with Tryphon to Ptolemais, 
expecting, according to the oath of that traitor, to have the place delivered ta 
him; but as soon as he and his company were got within the walls, the gates 
were shut upon them, and Jonathan was made a prisoner, and all his men were 
put to the sword. And immediately forces were sent out to cut off the two 
thousand also that were in Gralilee; but they having notice of what had been 
done to Jonathan and his men at Ptolemais, encouraged each other to stand to 
their defence; and then, joining close together, put themselves in a posture re- 
solutely to fight for their lives; which the enemy perceiving, durst not attack 
them, but permitted them quietly to march ofl; and they all returned safe to 
Jerusalem, where was great lamentation for what had happened to Jonathan. 
For hereon all the heathens round about,' finding the Jews thus deprived of 
their captain, were making ready to destroy them: and Tr3rphon, drawing 
together all his forces for the same purpose, reckoned on this opportunity utteriy 
to cut ofi* and extirpate the whole nation. Whereon the people being in great 
fears,* Simon went up to the temple, and there calling the people together to 
him, encouraged them to stand to theic defence,^ and offered himself to fight 
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for them, as his father and brothers had done before him. Whereon their hearts 
being again raised, and their dnx^ing spirits revived, they unanimously made 
choice of Simon to be their captain in tne place of Jonathan; and, under his 
amduct and direction, immediately set themselves hard at woric for the finishing 
of the fortifications at Jerusalem, which Jonathan had begun. And on Try- 
phon's approach to invade the land, Simon^ led forth a great army against him; 
whereon Tryphon not daring to engage him in battle, sent to him a deceitful 
message, tellmg him, that he had seized Jonathan only because he owed one 
hundred talents to the king; that, in case he would send the money and Jona- 
than's two sons to be hosti^es for their father's fidelity to the king, he would 
set him again at liberty. Though Simon well saw all Uiis- fraud ana deceit, yet 
he complied, to avoid the ill report which otherwise might have been raised 
aeainst nim, as if he had wilfully caused his brother's death by the refusal; and 
ueiefore sent both the money and the voung men. But the fiadse traitor, ac* 
cording as Simon foresaw, when he had received all that he demanded, would 
do nothing; of what he had promised, but itill detained Jonathan in chains: and, 
after havmg gotten together more forces, he came again to invade the land/ 
with intent utterly to destroy it But Simon, coasting him wherever he march- 
ed, opposed and baffled him in all his designs. At this time the heathen garri- 
son in the fortress at Jerusalem, being much distressed bv reason of the block- 
ade laid at it, first by Jonathan, and now continued by Simon, pressed bard for 
relief; and Tiyphon, having accordingly formed a design of sending relief to 
them, ordered out dl his horse one night for the executing of it But they had 
Aot marched far, ere there fell so great a snow, as not only made their farther 
proceeding on this enterprise impracticable, but also forced Tiyphon and all his 
army next day to decamp and begone, as being able no longer to bear abroad 
in the field the severity of the season. On his retreat fix>m thence to his winter- 
■ouarters, coming to Bascama in the land of Gilead, he there put Jonathan to 
«eath. And after that, thinking he had no one else to fear for the obstructing 
oC him in the ultiuiate execution of his designs,' he caused Antiochus to be se- 
cretly put to death, giving out that he died of the stone; and then, assuming 
the crown, declared nimself king of Syria in his stead. 

An, 143. Simon 1.] — When Simon heard of his brother's death, and that they 
bad buried him at Bascama, he sent thither and fetched his bones from thence,^ 
and buried them in the sepulchre of his father at Modin, over which he after- 
ward erected a very famous monument, of a great height, all built of white 
xnarble, curiously wrought and pdished; near which he placed seven pyramids, 
two for his father and mother, four for his four brothers, and the seventh for 
himself, and then encompassed the whole with a stately portico supported by 
marble piUars, each of a whole piece. All which was a very excellent work; 
and being erected on an eminence, was seen far ofi* at sea, and was taken notice 
of as a remarkable sea-mark on that coast, whereby seafaring men who sailed 
that way directed their course. Josephus tells us,^ that it was remaining entire 
in his time, and then looked on as a curious and very excellent piece of archi- 
tecture; and Eusebius also speaks of it as still in being in his time,* which was 
above two hundred years afler the time of Josephus. 

Tryphon, having usurped the crown of Syria, would gladly have himself ac- 
Icnowledged king by the Romans,* as thinking this wo\3d add great reputation 
both to himself and his affairs; and therefore sent a splendid embassy to them, 
with the present of a golden image of victory, to the value of ten thousand pieces 
joi gold, hoping to obtain, both for the sake of so valuable a gift, and the good 
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omen of vidoiy which the image carried with it, to he owned hy them at king 
of Syria. But the Romans, cunning^j eluding his expectations, received the 
image, and ordered to be engraven on it the name of Antiochus, whomTiyphoo 
had lately murdered, as if he had been the donor of it 

But the ambassadors of Sim<m were there received with much more respect* 
For as soon as Jonathan was dead, and Simon admitted to be his successor, both 
in the high-priesthood and government of the land, he sent ambassadors to no- 
tify it to the Romans and other allies. The Romans were very sorry at the death 
of Jonathan;^ but when they heard that Simon was in his place, this was well 
pleasing to them. And therefore, when his ambassadors u)proached Rcnne, they 
sent out to meet them,' and received them with honour,' and readily renewed 
all their former leagues made with his predecessors; which being written in tft-> 
bles of brass, were carried to Jerusalem, and there read before all the people. 
And the same ambassadors, on their return from Rome,^ went also to the Lace- 
demonians, and other allies of the Jews, and in the name of Simon renewed bk 
like manner all former leagues with them, and returned with authentic instra-^ 
ments hereof to Jerusalem. 

Saipedon,* one of Demetrius's cacptains, coming into Phcenicia with an army, 
a battle happened between him and the forces which Tr3rphon had in those 
parts. This battle was fought near the walls of Ptolemais, in which Sarpedon 
being vanquished, he retreated into the inland counW. But the Tiyphonianf , 
on their retom from the pursuit, marching back to Ptolemais, on the beach of 
the sea, a sudden tide coming upon them, overwhelmed a great number of their 
men, and then fi[oing back again with as sudden an ebb, as it had come on with 
a flow, left the dead bodies on the strand, with a great quantity of fish mingled 
with them; whereon, Sarpedon's men aeain returning, took up the fish, and, by 
way of thanksgiving for them, and the destruction that had befallen the enemy, 
oSkred sacrifices to Neptune before the very gates of Ptolemais, in the same 
place where the battle had been before fought 

But while Demetrius's soldiers were thus fighting* for him in the field, he kr 
idle at Laodicea, glutting himself with all the vile pleasures of luxury and lewo^ 
ness, without being made wiser by his calamities, or seeming at all to be sensi- 
ble of them. However, Tiyphon having given sufficient reason for the Jews \kU 
teriy to renounce him and his party, Simon^ sent a crown of gold to Demetrius, 
and ambassadors to treat with him about terms of peace and alliance; who having 
obtained from that prince a grant of confirmation of the high-priesthood and prin- 
cipality to Simon, and a release of all taxes, tdls, and tributes, with an oblivion 
of all past acts of hostility on the condition of the Jews joining with him against 
Tryphon, they returned to Jerusalem with letters under the royal signature, con- 
taining the same; which being accepted of and confirmed by all the people of 
the Jews, by virtue hereof Simon was made sovereign prince of the Jews, and 
the land freed from all foreign yoke. And therefore the Jews from this time, 
instead of dating their instruments and contracts by the years of the Syrian kings^ 
as they had hiUierto done, thenceforth dated them by the years of Simon and 
his successors. 

Simon having thus obtained the independent sovereignty of the land,' made^ 
a pro^ss through it to see to and provide for its security, repairing the fortifica^ 
tions m those cities and places where they were decayed, and making new ones 
in those where they were wanting, and this he especially did at Bethsura and 
Jcppz, The former he made a place of arms, and put a strong garrison in it; 
and the latter being the nearest maritime town to Jerusalem, though at the dis^ 
tance of forty miles from it,* he made it the sea-port to that city, and all Judea» 
it beine the fittest place on all that coast for the carrying on of their trade throu^ 
it to all the isles and countries in the Mediterranean; and it served them for thia. 
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putpose for many ages afier^as it itiU dotfa the inhabitants of that countiy even 
to this day, and it b there still known j^ .the same name. 

And whereas Gazara,' on the dcwth of Jonadian had revolted, he laid siege to 
the place; and having reduced it, he cast out all the heathens out of the city, and 
jilanted it wholly wim Jews; and hayinf well fortified it, built a house there for 
mmjielf, wherein he might lodge when his afiairs should call him to that place. 

jSn. 14SL Simon 2.}— The heathen in the f(»lress at Jerusalem since Jona- 
than's building of the wall against them, which did cut them t»ff from all 
communication with the rest of the city, being much distressed for want of 
provisions and all other necessaries,' were thereby at length brou^t to that 
necessity as forced them to sune^er the place and depart the land; whereon 
JSimon iock possession of- it, and thereby delivered Israel from a great griev- 
.ance, that gairison having been a tenihle thorn in their side ever since Anti« 
ochus Epiphanes first pl^ed it there. And, that they might no more in lilre 
manner be annoyed from that place,' Simon demolished not only the fortress, 
.but also the hill itself <m which it stood; for it overtc^ping, and thereby com* 
mending the mountain of the temple, if any other enemy should at any time 
:afiBr Btite that place, they might from thence 6ause them the same mischief. 
And therefore, Simon having called the people together, and fully laSd before 
them what they had suffered from that place, and what they might again suffisr, 
should it at any time afler again foil into the hands of an enemy, proposed to 
them. the digging down of the mountain itself to the level of the moontain of 
4he temple, that i9.there might not be Icdft a possibility of any more annoying 
Ae temple from that -place; which they all readily consenting to, immediately 
^did set about the wonc, and carried it on with great assidui^, all taking their 
imni in it, till at length, after three years' constant labour empkyyed herein, 
they fully %ished all that was int^ded. And, while this was doing,* Simon 
new fortified the mountain of the temple, repairing the outer wall, and making 
fit stronger than it was before, and provided nabitations within it, both for him- 
:«elf ana company; and there he ubrward dwelt; and most likely his house 
^rfbod where the castle Antonia was afterward built. 

Simon* .finding his son John, afterward clUed Hyrcanus, to be a valliant 
«nan and very expert in all military afiairs, he made him general of all die 
^rces of Judea, and sent him to live at Gazara, that being a t^rder which most 
N'wanted his presence; and Joppa beine in the neighbourhood, perchance to be 
oigh that dace, for the supervising of those works that were there carrjring on 
by his onfer, for the making of it a convenient searport for ail Judea, might be 
another reason why he ^pointed him to have his residence in that j^ce. 

•dn. 141. Simon 3.]— rDemetrius was at leneUi roused up from his doth, by 
many messages out of the east inviting him mithen for the Parthians,* having 
now overrun in a manner all the east, and subjugated to them aU the countries 
of Asia, firom the River Indus to the Euphrates, those that were of the Mace- 
dofiian race in those countries, not bearing this usurpation, nor that pride and 
in^ence with which those new masters ruled over them, earnestly invited 
Demetrius by repeated embassies to come into those parts, promising him a 
general revolt from the Parthians, and such assistance ot forces against them as 
should enable him absolutely to suppress those usurpers, and recover again all 
the provinces of the east to his empire. With which hopes, Demetrius, being 
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excited to undertake this expedition, marched over the Euphrates, leaving Tiy- 
phon in possession of the greater part of Syria behind hun: for he reckoned, 
that, after he should have made himself master of the east, he should have such 
an augmentation of power as would best enable him to suppress that rebel on 
his return. As soon as he came eastward, the Elymaeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians declared for him; and, by their assistance, he overthrew the Parthiana 
in many conflicts. But at last, under the show of a treaty of peace, being drawn 
into a snare, he was taken prisoner, and all his army cut in pieces; and hereby 
the Parthian empire became established with that greatness of power and £rm- 
ness of stability, as to make it last for several ages aflet to the terror of all 
within their reach, even to the rivalling of the Romans themselves in the 
strength of their arms, and the prowess and fame of their military exploits. 

The king that reigned in Pakhia at this time was Mithridates,' the son of 
Priapatius, a venr valiant and wise prince. How Arsaces first founded the Idncn- 
dom of the Parthians, and how Arsaces his son after setded and established it 
by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the Great, hath been already related.* The 
son and successor of the second Arsaces was Priapatius,' called also Arsaoea 
^that being the family name of all the kings of this race.) He having reigned 
nfteen years, left the crown, at his death, to Phrahates his eldest son;' after 
whose death succeeded this Mithridates his brother,' the Parthian king, into 
whose hands Demetrius fell. He was therefore, from Arsaces, the first founder 
of that kingdom, the fourth in descent, and the fifth in succession of reigning, 
and not the sixth, as Orosius saith.^ He having subdued die Medes, the £1^- 
maeans, the Persians, and the Bactrians,^ extended his dominions into India, 
beyond the boundaries of Alexander's conquests; and, having vanquished De- 
metrius finally secured Babylonia and Mesopotamia also to his empire;* so that 
thenceforth he had Euphrates on the west, as well as the Granges on the east^ 
for the limits of his empire. 

After Mithridates had thus gotten Demetrius into his power, he carried him 
round the revolted provinces,' and exposed him every where to their view^ that 
thev, by seeing the prince whom they confided in reduced to this iepaominioua 
and low condition, might be the easier brought to submit again to meir former 
yoke. But, when this show was over, he allowed him a maintenance suitable 
to the state of a kin?, and sending him into Hyrcania to reside,* ^ve him Rho- 
daguna, one of his daughters, in marriage. However, he kept him still in cap- 
tivity, though with as much freedom as was consistent with a captive state, and, 
at his death, left him in this condition to Phrahates his son,* who succeeded him 
in the kingdom. It is particularly related of Mithridates, that, having conquered 
several nations,*^ he gathered from every one of them whatsoever he found best 
in their constitutions, and then, out of the whole collection, made a body of 
most wholesome laws for the government of his empire. 

In a general congregation of the priests and elders,^ ^ and all the people of the 
Jews assembled together at Jerusalem, it was agreed, b^ the unanimous consent 
of all present, that the supreme government of the nation, as well as the hirii- 
priesthood, should be conferred on Simon, and settled both upon him and Ids 
posterity after him. This had before been personally settled on Simon by the 
grant of Demetrius the Syrian king, and the same was now granted also by the 
whole nation of the Jews, and the settlement made, not only on the person of 
Sinum, but upon him and his descendants for ever. And a public act or instru- 
ment in writing was made hereof, wherein it being recited what good deeds Si- 
mon and his family had done for the people of the Jews, they, in acknowledge- 
ment hereof, constituted him their prince, as well as their high-priest, and 
granted both dignities to him and his posterity after him; a cc^y of which act 
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they ordered to be engraven oa tables of brass, and hung up ia the -^nctuarv/ 
and laid up the original in the sacred archives belonging to the treasury of the 
temple. And £rom that time Simon took on him the state, style, and authority 
of prince, as well as high-priest of the Jews, and all public acts .thenceforth 
went in his name. And alitor him both these dignities descended together to 
his posterity, and continued among them thus united together for several de-> 
scents, they being at the same time sovereign pontiffs and sovereign princes of 
the Jewish nation. This act bore date on the eighteenth' day of the month Elul 
(which was the sixth of their months,) in the 1*3^ year of the era of the Se^- 
leucids, and the third of Simon's pontificate. 

At this time, the Jews tell us, Simeon Ben Shetach,^ and Jehudah Ben Tab- 
bai, were the rectors and chief teachers of the divinity school at Jerusalem; 
the first of which, they say, was president, and the other vice-president <^ the 
Sanhedrin. Of these several fables are told in the Talmud, which are not worth 
troublmg the reader witk. 

•dn, 140. Simon 4.] — Queen Cleopatra, on her husband's captivity in Parthia,* 
shut up herself with her children in Seleucia, on the Orontes, and there many 
of Tiyphon's soldiers revolted to her. For, being naturally of a brutish and 
cruel temper, he had artfully concealed this, under the cloak of afiability and 
^ood temj^er, as long as he was courting the favour of the people, for the carry- 
ing on ot his ambitious designs. But, when he was possessed of the crown, 
and Demetrius made a prisoner in Parthia, he cast off all guard and restraint, 
which till then he had put upon his inclinations, and let himself loose to his 
own natural disposition, which being such as many about him could not bear, 
this caused many desertions fix)m him to Cleopatra. But still her party alone 
vna not strong enough to support her; and theref(»«, fearing lest the people of 
Seleucia would rather give her up to Tryphon than sufier a siege fc^* her sake, 
she sent to Antiochus Sidetes,' the brother of Demetrius, to join his interest with 
hers, offering him the crown and herself in marriage on this condition; for, 
hearing of the marriage of Demetrius with Rhodaguna in Parthia, and being 
greatly provoked thereby, she cast off all regard for him,^ and resolved to seek 
a new interest for her support, by disposing of herself in marriage elsewhere; 
and, not seeing where she could do this more to her advantage than to the next 
heir of the crown, she therefore sent for him, and made him her husband. 

This Antiochus was second son to Demetrius Soter,* and, on the wars which 
that prince had with Alexander Balas, was sent to Cnidus with his brother De^ 
metnus, the now captive king of Syria, to be there kept out of harm's way, as 
hath been already related. He seems to have still continued in those parts after 
his brother's recovering the crown. For he is said to have been at Rhodes 
when Demetrius was taken prisoner,* and therefore, no doubt, in that place it 
was that Cleopatra's message found him. For he having, on the receiving of 
it, accepted the offer, and thereon taken upon him the style and title of king 
of Syria,' he wrote a letter to Simon, dated from the Isles of the Sea, and most 
likely this was from Rhodes, since he is said to have been there so lately be- 
fore as at the time of the first news of his brother's captivity. 

The substance of his letter to Simon was,* to complain of the unjust usuipa^ 
tion of Tryphon, and to let him know that he was preparing to come into Syria, 
to take vengeance of that usurper, and recover his father's kingdom; and there- 
fore, to gain him over to his interest, makes him many grants, and promiseth 
him many more, when he should be fully settled in the Uirone, as may be seen 
in that letter, 1 Maccab. xv. 2 — ^9. 

•dn. 139. Siman 5.] — ^And accordingly, in the beginning of the next year,* 
he landed in Syria, with an army of mercenaries, whom he had hired in Greece, 
Lesser Asia, and the Isles; and having married Cleopatra, joined her forces to 
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Us own, %nd marched against Tiyphon. Whereon most of the usurper'f 
forces,* now weaiy of his tyranny, went over from him to Antiochus, wnich 
augmented his army to the number of one hundred and twenty thousand fcot 
and eight thousand horse. This being a power Tryphon could not keep the 
field against, he retreated to Dora, a city near Ptolemais in Phoenicia, wnere, 
being besieged by Antiochus, with all his forces, both by sea and land, and find» 
ing Sie place not capable of holding out against so great a power, he made his 
escape by sea to Orthdsia, another maritime town m Fhcenicia, from whence 
flying to Apamia, his own native city, he was there taken and put to death* 
And nereby an end being put to his usurpation, Antiochus became fully poi* 
sessed of his father's throne, and sat in it nine years. He being much given 
to hunting,' had the name Sidetes (i. e, the Hunter) given unto him, from si- 
dah, a word of that signification in tne Syriac language. 

Simon being instated in the sovereign command of Judea by the general 
consent of all that nation, in the manner as above related, thought it would be 
of great advantage to him, for his firmer establishment in it, to get himself ac- 
knowledged what they had made him by the Romans, and to have all their 
former leagues and alliances renewed with him, under the style and title which 
he then bore of high-priest and prince of the Jews. And therefore he sent 
another embassy to them for this purpose,' with a present of a large shield of 
gold, weighing one thousand mine, which, according to the lowest computar 
tion of an Attic mina, amounted to the value of fifty thousand pounds of our 
present sterling money. Both the present and embassy were very acceptable 
to the senate; and therefore they not only renewed their league and alliance 
with Simon and his people, in the manner he desired, but also ordered, that 
Lucius Cornelius Piso, one of the consuls, should write letters to Ptolemy king 
of EsTpt, Attains king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, Deme- 
triuslong of Syria, and Mithridates kine of Parthia, and to all the cities and 
states of Greece, Lesser Asia, and the mea that were in alliance with them, to 
let them know that the Jews were their friends and allies, and that therefore 
they should not attempt any thing to their damage, or protect any traitors or 
fuj;itives of that nation against them, but should deliver up to Simon, the higfa- 
pnert and prince of the Jews, all such traitors and fugitives as should flee onto 
them, whenever demanded by him. 

The letters to the Syrian king were directed to Demetrius, though then a 
prisoner in Parthia, because neither Tryphon nor Antiochus Sidetes, who were 
then contending for the crown at the time when these letters were written, 
were either of them acknowledged as king by the Romans. And therefore, 
when these letters were brought into Syria, they were of no benefit to Simon 
or the Jews; for Antiochus, having no regard to them, as not being written to 
him, as soon as he had driven Tryphon out of the field, took the first opportu- 
nity to quarrel with Simon. For although Simon^ sent to Antiochus, while he 
was besieging Tirphon at Dora, two thousand chosen men for his assistance, 
with gold, and silver, and arms, and other instruments and en^nes of war, he 
would not receive any of them, but, rescinding all that he had formerly granted 
or promised, sent Athenobius, one of his friends, to him, to demand the resto- 
ration of Grazara, Joppa, and the fortress of Jerusalem, with several other placet 
then held by Simon, which he claimed as belonging to the kingdom of Syria, 
or else five hundred talents in lieu of them, and nve hundred telents more for 
the damages that were done by the Jews within the borders of his other do- 
minions. On Athenobius's c<xning to Jerusalem with this message,' Simon's 
answer was, that for Grazara and Joppa he was content to pay the king one hun- 
dred talents; but as to all the rest, he tdd him, it was the inheritance of their 
forefathers, which they had for a time been wrongfully deprived of, and that, 
having now again gotten possession of it, they were resolved to keep it This 
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answer very much angenng Athenobius, fce, without replying any thine thereto, 
returned in great wrath to the king»and made repo|^ to him t)f what Simon had 
8i^d, and also of .what he had ' seen ^of the pomp and grandeur in Which he 
lived. For, beings now sovereign prince of the Jews, hi was served in much 
plate of gold and silver, had many attendants, and in all things else appeved 
m the same manner of splendour and gloiy as other princes did. At all which 
the king being very much offended, resolved on a war against. him; and there- 
fore,^ having made Cendebeus, one of his nobles, captain and governor of the 
sea-coasts oi Palestine, he sent him with one part of his army to fight against 
Simon, and, in the 'mean time, he, with the other, pursued after Tiyphou, till 
he had taken and slain him in the manner as I have mentioned 

Cendebsus forthwith marched with his forces into the parts near Jamnia and 
Joppa;* and havine there, according to the orders which he had received from 
the king, fortified Kedron, he placed a strong party of his army in it, and from 
thence beg^i to make inroads upon the Jarvs, and to kill and plunder, and com- 
mit all manner of hostilities in tiieir land. Whereon John,' the aim of Simon, 
who lived at Grazara in t^ neighbourhood, went from thence to Jerusalem to 
acquaint his father of these particulars. By which Simon perceiving that the 
intention of Antiochus was to make war upon him, got together an army of 
twenty thousand foot, with a proportionable number of horse. And because he 
himself being now broken with age, could no more bear the fatigues of war, he 
committed the command of them to Judas and John, his sons, and sent them 
forth to fight the enemy. The first night after they took the field, they en- 
camped at Modm, the original s^t of their family, and fix>m thence, the next 
day after, marched out against OBndebeus. This soon brought it to a battle be- 
tween them; in which C^debseut being overthrown, loal iwo thousand of his 
men, and the rest fled, part to Kedron and part to other strong holds near the 
field of batde, and part to Azotus. Judas, being wounded m the fight, was 
forced to stay behina. But John followed the pursuit till he came to Azotus, 
and, having there taken their fortresses and towers of defence, burnt them with 
fire. After this, the two brothers, having driven the Syrians out of those parts, 
and settled all matters there in quiet, returned in triumph to Jerusalem. 

•dn, 138. Simon 6.] — Ptolemy Physcon had now reigned in Egypt seven years, 
during all which time we find nothing else recorded of him but his monstrous 
vices and his detestable cruelties,^ scarce any other prince having been more 
brutal in his lusts, or more barbarous and bloody in the government of his peo- 
ple. And, besides, in all his other conduct, he appeared very despicable and 
foolish, usually both doing and saying very childish and ridiculous things in 
public as well as in private: whereby he incurred, to a great degree, the con- 
tempt, as well as the hatred and detestation of his people. And that he kept 
the crown upon his head, under so general an odium and aversion of his sub- 
jects, was wholly owing to Hierax his chief minister.^ He was by birth of 
Antioch, and the same who, in the reign of Alexander Balas, had, in joint com- 
mission with Diodotus (afterward called Tiyphon,) the government of that city 
committed to him. On the turn of af&irs that afterward happened in Syria, he 
retired into Egypt, and there falling into the service of Ptolemy Hiyscon, be- 
came the chief commander of his armies, and the chief manager of all his other 
affiiirB; and being a very valiant and wise man, he, by taking care of well pay- 
ing the soldiers, and balancing, by his good and wise ministration, and male- 
administration of his master, and remedying and preventing as many of them 
as he was able, had hitherto the success to keep all things quiet in that kingdom. 

This year, as great a monster of cruelty began his reign at Pergamus, Attalus 
Philometor,* the son of Eumenes, who succeeded Attalus his uncle in that king- 
dom. He being a minor at the death of his father, the tuition of him, with the 

1 1 Mmocttb. 38, 30. JoMph. Anttq. lib. 13. c 13. S n>id. 40, 41. n^id. 3 Rrid. xvi. 1—10. IMd. 

4 JuaUn. lib. 38. c. a Diodoruf Siculuf, in Ezcerptif Valeiii. p. 361. AUienciif, Ub. 4. p. 181. Vftleitas 
Maximua, lib. 9. c 1, 8. 
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crown, was left to AttaluB the uncle, who so faithfully discharged his trust, that 
he not only carefully bred up the pupil, but, on his death, which happened fina 
year, left the crown to him,* passing by the children which he had ot his own. 
For he looked on the crown as left nim by his brother, to be no more than a 
depaeitum intrusted with him for his nephew; and therefore he accordingly re- 
stored it to him in the next succession, which is a procedure very rarely prac- 
tised, where a crown is the thing in possession. Another instance of such a 
restoration i» scarce any where else to be found in history; princes being usually 
no lesa solicitous to preserve their crowns to their posterity, than to themselves. 
But this turned to the ^at plague and calamity of the whole kingdom; for this 
Attalus Philometor, bemg more than half a madman, managed his government 
accordingly in a very wild, irrational, and pernicious manner. For he had 
scarce been warm in his throne,* ere he stained it all over with the blood of his 
nearest relations, and other the best friends of his family; putting to death most 
of those who, with the greatest fidelity, had served his father and his uncle; 
pretending against some of them, that they had by evil arts caused the death 
of Stratomce his mother, who deceased an old woman; and against others, that 
they caused, by the like evil arts, the death of Berenice, his wife, who died <^ 
an incurable disease which she happened to fall into. And others he put to 
death upon vain and groundless suspicions, cutting off with them their wives 
and children, and all their whole families. * These executions,' he did by the 
hands of his mercenaries, whom he had hired out of the most cruel and savage 
of the barbarous nations, they only being fit instruments for such bloody and 
abominable work. After he had thus, in a wild and mad fury, cut off the best 
men in his kinedom, he withdrew from the public view,* appearing no more 
abroad among the people, nor was he any more seen at home, entertaining him- 
self either in banquets, or public repasts, but putting on a sordid apparel, and 
letting his beard grow to a great length, without trimming it, behaved himself 
in the same manner as those used to do who were under arraignment for some 
great crime, acting hereby as if he had acknowledged himself guilty of all the 
▼illany he had done. 

And, going on after this rate into other extravagances, he neglected all the 
affiurs of the government,* and betook himself to his garden, there digging the 
ground himself, and sowing it vrith all manner of poisonous and unwholesome 
herbs, as well as with those that were wholesome, he infected the wholesome 
with the juices of the poisonous, and then sent them as especial presents to his 
friends. And thus he wore out in wild and cruel extravagances the remainder 
of his reign; the best recommendation of which was, that it was very short; for 
it ended after five years* time in his death, which then happened in the manner 
as will be hereafter related in its proper place. 

Jhi. \2n. Simon 7.] — Antiochus Sidetes, after having vanquished Tryphon, 
and whoUy broken and brought under all that were of his party, did next betake 
himself to recover to the Syrian empire,* all such cities and places as had taken 
the advantage of the late distractions that followed upon his father's death to re- 
volt firom it. And, having gained full success herein, he settled all things within 
the kingdom of Syria again, upon the same bottom on which they were befote 
these distractions begun. 

jf». 136. Simon 8.J — But in Egypt all things went worse and worse. For, 
whether it were that Hierax was dead,' or else, that the madness of the prince 
overbore all the wisdom and prudence of the chief minister, we hear nothing 
of him from this time, but his barbarous cruelties, and monstrous mismanage- 
ments, in all his conduct. Most of those who were the most forward to call him 

I PIuUreliQsiii libro«-i|>i «ixs;(\c<x(«t in Apotheg. . „ . ,, _ 
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to the crown on his brother's decease,* and after that to support him in it, he 
causelessly put to death. Most of those who had the favour of Philometor his 
brother, or had been employed in his service, he either slew or drove into ban- 
ishment; and, by his foreign mercenaries, whom he let loose to commit all man- 
ner of murders and rapines as they pleased, he oppressed and terrified the Alex- 
andrians to so great a degree, that most of them fled into other countries to 
avoid his cruelty, and left their city in a manner desolate. That therefore he 
might not reign over empty houses without inhabitants, he, by his pnjclaroa- 
tions dispersed over the neighbouring countries, invited all strangers to come 
thither to repeople the place. Whereon great multitudes flocking thither, he 
gave them the habitations of those that were fled; and, admitting them to all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the former citizens, he, by this means, 
again replenished the city. 

There being, among those that fled out of Egypt* on this occasion, many 
grammarians, philosophers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and other 
masters and professors of ingenious arts and sciences; this banishment of theirs 
became the means of reviving learning again in Greece, Lesser Asia, and the 
isles, and in all other places where they went. The wars which followed after 
the death of Alexander, among those that succeeded him, had in a manner ex- 
tinguished learning in all those parts; and it would have gone nigh to have been 
utterly lost amidst the calamities of those times, but that it found a support un- 
der the patronage of the Ptolemies at Alexanoria. For the first Ptolemy having 
there erected a museum or college, for the maintenance and encouragement of 
learned men, and also a great library for their use) of both which I have already 
spoken,) this drew most of the learned men of Greece thither. And, the second 
-and third Ptolemy having followed herein the same steps of their predecessor. 
Alexandria became the place where the liberal arts and sciences, and all other 
parts of learning, were preserved, and flourished in those ages, when they were 
almost dropped every where else; and most of its inhabitants were bred up in 
the knowledge of some or other of them. And hereby it came to pass, that, 
when they were driven into foreign parts, bv the cruelty and oppression of the 
wicked tyrant I have mentioned, bemg quaJified to gain themselves a mainte- 
nance by teaching, each in the places where they came, the particular profes- 
sions they were skilled in, they accordingly betook themselves hereto, and 
erected schools for this purpose, in all the countries above mentioned, through 
which they were dispersed; and they being, by reason of their poverty, content 
to teach for a small hire, this drew great numbers o^ scholars to them, and by 
this means, all the several branches of learning became again revived in those 
eastern parts, in the same manner as they were in these latter ages in the wes- 
teni, after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. For, till then, most of 
the learning of the west was in school-divinity, and the canon law: and, although 
the former of these was built more upon Aristotle than the holy scriptures, yet 
they had nothing.of Aristotle in those days, but in a translation at the third hand. 
The Saracens had translated the works of that philosopher into Arabic, and 
fi-om thence those Christians of the Latin church, who learned philosophy from 
the Saracens in Spain, translated them into Latin. And this was the only text 
of that author, on which, during the reign of the schoolmen, all their comments 
on him were made. And yet upon no better a foundation are some of those 
decisions in divinity built, which the Romanists hold as infallible, than what 
they have thus borrowed from a heathen philosopher, handed to them in a trans- 
lation made by the disciples of Mahomet. But when Constantinople was taken 
by Mahomet, the kin^ of the Turks, in the year of our Lord 1453, and the 
learned men who dwelt there, and in other parts of Greece, fearing the cruelty 
and the barbarity of the Turks, fled into Italy, they brought thither with them 
their books and their learning; and there, first under the patronage of the princes 
of that country (especially of Lorenzo de Medicis, the first founder of the great- 

1 Jottin. lib. 38. c. 8. Atbcn«tt», lib. 4. p. 184. 9 Athtiicaf, Ub. 4. p. 181. 
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ness of his family,) propagated both. And this gave the rise to all that learning 
in these western parts, which hath ever since grown and flourished in them. 

At the same time that foreigners were flocking to Alexandria for the lepeo* 
pling of that city, there came thither Publius Scipio Africanus, junior, Spurius 
Mummius, and L. Metellus, in an embassy from the Romans.^ It was the usjpige 
of that people, often to send out embassies to inspect the affairs of their alliei, 
and to make up and compose what differences they should find among them; 
and for this purpose, this famous embassy, consisting of three of the most emi« 
nent men>of Rome, was at this time sent from thence. Their commission was 
to pass through Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece, to see and observe how the 
affairs of each kingdom and state in those countries stood, and to take an ac- 
count how the leases they had made with the Romans were kept and observ- 
ed; and to set all things at rights, that they should find any where amiss among 
them. And this trust they every where discharged so honourably and justly, 
and so much to the benefit and advantage of those they were sent to, in regu- 
lating their disorders, and adjusting all differences which they found among 
them, that they were no sooner returned to Rome, but ambassadors followed 
them from all places where they had been,' to thank the senate for sending 
such honourable persons to them, and for the great benefits they had receiveS 
from them. The first place which they came to in the discharge of their com- 
mission being Alexandria in E^pt, they were there received by the king in 
great state. But they made their entrance thither with so little, that Scipio,' 
who was then the greatest man in Rome, had no more than one friend, Panae- 
tius the philosopher, and five servants in his retinue. And, although they were, 
during their stay there, entertained with all the varieties of the most sumptuous 
fare, yet they would touch nothing more of it than what was useful,* in the 
most temperate manner, .for the necessary support of nature, despising all the 
rest, as that which corrupted the mind as well as the body, and bred vicious 
humours in both. Such was the moderation and temperance of the Romans at 
this time, and hereby it was that they at length advanced their state to so great 
a height: and in this height would they have still continued, could they still 
have retained the same virtues. But, when their prosperity, and the great 
wealth obtained thereby, became the occasion that they degenerated intoluxuiy 
and corruption of manners, they drew decay and ruin as fast upon them as they 
had before victory and prosperity, till at length they were undone by it. So 
that the poet said justly of them. 



-Sevior aimis 



Loziuia incubuit, Victumque ulciscitur orbem.^^ 

Juv. Sat. 6. wer. 29. 

Luxury came on more cruel than our arms. 

And did revenge the vanquished world with its charms. 

When the ambassadors had taken a full view of Alexandria, and the state of 




also of the strength of its situation, the fertility of its soil, and the many other 
excellencies and advantages of it, they observed it to be a country that wanted 
nothing for its beine made a very potent and formidable kingdom, but a prince 
of capacity and application sufficient to form it thereto. And therefore, no doubt, 
it was to their great satisfaction that they found the present king thorou^ly 
destitute of every qualification that was necessary for such an undertaking. 
For nothing could appear more despicable,' than he did to them in every inter- 

1 Justin, lib. 38. c 8. Cicero, in Bomnio Scipionls, c. 2, Atheasns. lib. 6. p. 273. el lib. 12. p. 549. Vale- 
riut Msjdmns. lib. 4. c. 3. •. 13. Dindor. Sic. Legal. 32. . « , «« • w.-j 

2 Diodor. Sic Legal. 32. 3 Alhenaut, lib. 6. p. 273. 4 Diod. flic. Legal. 32. 5 Ibid. 

• Egypt, in the Ume of Ptolemy Philadelpbus. had in it thirty- ihreo thouMnd three hundred and thirl/ninc 
cities. Tbeoerit. Idyl. 17. 
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.WW they had with biin* « Of liit cniel^. liiibtrihr, laxnqr, and other vik and 
/ijcbn dispoaitiona which he waa addicted 'to^ I have in part aheady apoken, 
and theie will be occaaiona hereafter to giye more instances of them. And the 
defcmnitiea of his body were no le« than those c^ his soul. For he was of a 
moat deformed countenance/ of a short stature, and such a monstrous and^pro- 
minent belly therewtb, aa no man was able to encompass with both his arms; 
ao that, by reasbo of tins kyid of iesh, acquired by his luxury, he was so un- 
wieldly, that he never ste^ied abroad witnout a staff to lean <m. And over 
ihia vUe caicaM Jie wore a garment ao thin and transparent,* that there were 
«een throu|[h it, not odIjs all the defbrmitipa of his body, but also thoae parts 
which it is one Of tiie main ends of garments modestty to cover and conceal. 
From thb dafeimed 'monster the ambassadors {j^assed over to Cyprus, and from 
tiience nrooeedeil to execute their commiasion in all the otner countriea to 
which tb^.were aent 

.Ai. VA Mn Hyrcamts I.] — ^In the month of Shebat (which was in the lat- 
ter end sthe Jewish year, and in the beginning of the Julian,') Simon, maldne 
a progresa^throughlh^ cities of Judah, to take care for the well ordering of aU 
tunes in tiiem; came to Jeridio, having then two of his sons, Judas and Mat- 
tttfams, thererin company with him, Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, who had mar- 
ned one df his dauenters, being governor of the place under him, invited him 
to tiie caatle which he had built in the neighbourhood, to partake of an enter- 
tainment he had there provided for him. Simon and his sons, suspecting no 
•vii firom ao near 'a relation, accepted of the invitetion, and went thidier. But 
flm perfidioi|8 wretoh, having laid a design for the usur|>in2 of the government 
oC Judea to himself, and concerted the matter with Antiochus Sidetes, king of 
fjj^xia, for the accomplishing of it, wickedly plotted the destruction of Simon 
and hb aons: and therefore, having hid men in the caitfe, where the entertain- 
SBMot waa made, when his guests had well drunk he brought forth these murder- 
On upon them, and assassinated them all three while they were sitting at his 
Imnquet, and all those that attended upon them; and, thinking immediately 
heieupon to make himself master of the whole land, sent a party to Gazara, 
wiMflte John resided, to slay him also; and wrote letters to the commanders of 
tiie mam that had their station in those parts, to come over to him, profiering 
ttem flmid and silver, and other rewards, to draw them into his designs. But 
John, having received notice of what had* been done at Jericho, before this 
^aity ccmld reach Gazara, he was there provided for them; and therefore feU 
on them, and cut them all off, as soon as they approached the place; and then, 
haatenine to Jerusalem, secured that city, and the mountain of ihe temple, 
against those whom the traitor had sent to seize both. And, being thereupon 
declared high-priest and prince of the Jews, in the place of his miher Simon, 
he took care every where to provide for the securifjr of the country, and the 
peace of all those that dwelt in it Whereon Ptolemy, being defeated of all 
those plota*which he had laid for the compassing of his designs, had nothing 
now left to do, but to send to Antiochus to come with an army for the accom- 
vBahinff of them by open force; without which being no longer able to support 
mniielf aj^nst John in Judea he fled to Zeno, sumamed Cotyla, who was then 
^rnnt of^Philadelphia, and there waited till Antiochus should arrive. What 
faeoame of him afterward is uncertain. For, sJtbough Antiochua came at his 
can into Judea, and a bitter war thereon erraued, yet, after his flight to Zeno, 
BoAMVe mention is made of him. Although the treason might l^ acceptable 
enough to that king, because of the fair prospect that was given him, by the 
tdvatttage of it, again to recover Judea to his crown, yet he could not but abhor 
•ilch an execrable traitor, and perchance dealt with him according to what his 
widkeAieaa deserved. But here ^ending the history of the Maccabeei, as con- 
tained in the apocryphal books of scripture known by that name> I shall here 
alao and tUs fimrth book of my present work. 

ia.p.d4a SiMllA.Uk 81. e»8L llMMwftwzTi.14-n. jMPpb. lib* 13. e. H. 
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BOOK V. 

•ffn, 135. John Hycanus 1.] — Antiochus Sioetes, king of Syria,^ having 
received from Ptolemy, the fon of Abubus, the account which he had sent him 
of the death of Simon and his sons, made haste to take the advantage of it, for 
the reducing of Judea again under the Syrian empire; and therefore forthwith 
marched thitherward wiSi a great army, and having overrun the country, aad 
driven Hjnrcanus out of the field, shut him up and all his forces with him in 
Jerusalem, and tjieie besieeed him with his whole army, divided into seven 
camps, whereby he enclosed him all round; and, to do this tiie more effectually, 
he caused two lai|;e and deep ditches to be drftwn round the city, one of cir- 
cumvallatian, and the other of contravallation: so that, by reason hereof, none 
could come out from the besieged to make their escape, or any get into them to 
bring them relief. And therefore, when Hyrcanus, to rid himself of unprofit- 
able mouths, which consumed the stores of the besieged, without helping them 
in the defence of the place, put all such as were usekss for the ware out of the 
cit3r; they could not pass the ditch that enclosed them, but were pent up be* 
tween that and the walls of the ci^, and were there forced to abide; till at 
length Hyrcanus found it necessary, for the saving of them from perishing by 
famine, to receive them in again. This siege continued till about the time of 
the be^nning of autumn; the besiegers all this while daily making their assaults, 
and the besieged as valiantly defending themselves against them, always re^ 
pulsing the enemy, and oflen making sallies upon them, and, in Uiese sallies, 
sometimes burning their engines, and destro3ring their works; and thus it went 
on tUi the time of the Jews' feast of tabernacles, which was always held in the 
middle of the first autumnal moon. On the approach of that holy time, Hyr- 
canus sent to Antiochus to pray a truce during the festival; which he not only 
readily granted, but also sent beasts, and other things necessary for the sacrifices 
then to be oflered; which giving Hyrcanus an instance of the equity and be** 
nignity, as well as of the piety of that prince, this encouraged him to send to 
him again for terms of peace; which message being complied with, a ti^aty 
thereon commenced, in which Hyrcanus having yielded, that the besie^sd should 
deliver up their arms, that Jerusalem should be dismantled, and that tribute 
should be paid the king for Joppa, and the other towns held by the Jews out of 
Judea, peace was made upon these terms. It was demanded also by Antiochus, 
that the fortress at Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and a garrison again received 
into it; but this Hyrcanus would not consent to, remembering the damage and 
mischief which the Jews had received from the former garrison in that place; 
biit rather chose to pay the king five hundred talents to buy it off. Whereon 
such of those terms as were capable of an immediate execution being accord- 
ingly executed, and hostages given for the performance of the rest (one of 
which was a brother of Hyrcanus,) the siege was raised, and peace again re- 
stored to the whole land. This was done in the ninth month after the death 
of Simon. 

When Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus for peace,' he was brought almost to the 
last extremity, through want of provisions, all the stores of the city being in a 
manner spent and exhausted; which being well known in the camp of the be- 
siegers, those that were about Antiochus pressed him hard to make use of this 
opportunity for the destroying and utterly extirpating the whole nation of the 
Jews. They urged against them, that they had been driven out of Egypt as 
an impious people, hated by Grod and man; that they treated all mankind be- 
sides themselves as enemies, refusing communication with all excepting; those 
of their own sect, neither eating nor drinking, nor freely conversing with any 

% JoMoii. Aatiq. Ub. 13. c !«. Diodor. 8k. Ub. 34. edog . L p.90L et apud PboUtua in BIbttoUL eod. M4» 
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oOier, nor worshipping any of the same gods with them, but using laws, cos- . 
tuns, and a religion quite different from all other nationr, «nd that therefore 
they deserved that all other nations should treat them with the same aversion 
and hatred, and cut them all off and destroy them, as declared enemies to all 
mankind. And Diodonu Siculus, as well as Joscphus,' tell us, that it was 
wholly owing to the j;enetosity and clemency of Aniiochus, that the whde na- 
tion of the Je^ were not at this time totally cut off, and utterly destroyed, but 
bad peace granted unto thenitupon the terms above mentioned. 

Of the five hqn^ired talents which, by the terms of this peace, were to be 
paid to Antiochui, three J^undzed were laid down in present;* fbr ihe payment 
of the other two hundred, time was allowed. Josephua tells us,' that Hyrcanus, 
to find money fiv this and othef occasions of the govemmont, broke up the se- 

gukhre of I/avid, and took from thence thiee thousand talents; and the like 
e afterward tells- us of Herod/ as if he also had robbed the same sepulchre, 
and taken great treasures from it: but both these stories are very improbable. 
David hid been now dead near nine hundred years; and what is told of tiiis 
matter, supposeth this treasure to have been buried up with him all this time; 
it supposeth, that as often as the city of Jerusalem, the palace, and the temple 
had, ouitng the raigns of the kin^s of Judah, been plundered of all their wealth 
and treasure by prevailing enemies ^as they had often been;^) this dead stock 
■till remained safe from tul rifle or violation; it supppseth, that, as often as those 
knuffs were forced to take all the treasure that could be ifound in the house of 
the JL(»d,* as well as in their own, to relieve the exigencies of the state, they 
never meddled with this treasure in David's grave, there uselessly buried with 
the dead; i{ supposeth, that, when one of the worst of their kings plundered 
the temple ci its sacred vessels,* and cut them in pieces, to melt them down 
into money for his common occasions; and when oniMif the best of them was 
forced to cut off the gold with which the eates and pillars of the temple were 

* qprerlaid,' to hny off si destroying enemy, mis useless treasure still continued 
^mmeddled with in both these cases: nay, farther, it supposeth, that, when Ne- 
buchadnezzar* destroyed both the city and the temple of Jerusalem, and both 
thefton lay in rubbish a great many years, this treasure in David's sepulchre 
during dl this time did under this rubbish lie secure and untouched: and also, 
that when Antiochus Epiphanes destroyed this city,* and robbed the temple of 
all he could find in it, still David's sepulchre, and the treasure buried in it 
(though while it was thus buried wholly useless and unprofitable for the service 
either of God or man,) still escaped all manner of violation as in all farmer 
times, and was never touched nor meddled with till Hyrcanus laid his hands 
TOo n i^ all which suppositions seem utterly improbable, and beyond all belief. 
What the maimer of the sepulchres of David and the kings of his lineage was, 
I have already described.*^ They were vaults cut out of a marble rock, one 
within another, where there was earth to bury up or cover any hidden treasure, 
but whatsoever was there laid, must have lain open to the view of every one 
that entered into them. If there were any foundation of truth in this matter 
I can onlv resolve it into this, that several rich men who feared Herod's rapa- 
city hid tneir treasures in those vaults, thinking that they would be there best 
■eeured fixnn it; and that this crafty tyrant, having gotten notice of it, seized 
what was there deposited, as if it had been King David's treasure, and then 
trumped up this story of Hyrcanus to screen himself from censure, by the 
raanqde of so good and great a man; but it is most likely, that both parts of 
die steiy are a mere fiction, picked up by Josephus without any ground of trudi, 

, atf «xe also some other particulars in nis histoiy . 

hk thb first year of Hyrcanus," Matthias Aphlias, a priest of the course of 

4 IS"*" ^^" **• J '^*"»* "^' "• aChron. xll. 9. xxl. 17. xxv. 24. 

i K?.' ''^•JS. ?/!-«■ *** ^*** * ^'^""- ***• * • * *»"»• «Ti 8. 17. 9 Chron. wvHI. «1. 94. 

VSWV^}^^ 8"»W. Mr. 8Cturoii.»zvJ. iw.xjutlx.Ui. tt 1 MMttb. L SMMnl>.v. 
It rut 1, h09k I. II JoMjih. in Ubro d« ViU au^. 
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Jbarib, married a daughter of Jonathan, the late prince of the Jews, of whom 
was bom Matthias Curtis; of this Matthias was bom Josephus, who was the 
father of another Matthias, of whom was born Josephus the historian, in the 
first year of Caligula, the Roman emperor, which was the 37th of the vulgar 
era from Christ's mcamation. 

An, 134. John Hyrcanus 2.] — Scipio Africanus, junior, going to the war of 
Numantium in Spain, Antiochus Sidetes' sent thither to him very valuable and 
magnificent presents; which he received publickly while he was sitting on hiB 
tribunal, in Uie sight of the whole army, and ordered them to be delivered into 
the hands of the questor,' for the public charges of the war, it being the tem- 
per of the Romans at this time to do and receive all they could for the intereat 
of the commonwealth, without taking or reserving any thing to themselves, but 
the honour of faithfully serving it to the utmost of their power, and as long as 
this temper lasted, they prospered in all their undertaldngs; but afterward, 
when this public spirit became turned all into self-interest, and none served the 
public, but to serve themselves by plundering it, every thing then went back- 
ward with them as fast as it had gone forward with them before, till they were 
soon after swallowed up, first in tyranny, and aifterward in ruin. 

An. 133. John Hyrccmus 3.] — Attalus, king of Pergamus, going on in his wild 
freaks,* took a fancy of employing himself in the ^ude of a founder, and pio- 
iecting to make a brazen monument for his mother, while he laboured in melt- 
mcr and working the brass in a hot summer's day, he contracted a fever, of 
which he died on the seventh day aften whereby his people had tfie happiness 
of being delivered from a horrid tyrant. At his death he lefl a will, whereby 
he made the Romans heirs of all his goods;* by virtue whereof they seized his 
kingdom, reckoning that among his goods, and reduced it into the form of a 
province, which was called the Proper Asia;* but Aristonicus the next heir did 
not tamely submit hereto. He was the son of Eumenes, and the brother of 
Attalus, though by another mother, by virtue whereof,® claiming the crown as 
his inheritance, he got together an army, and took possession of it; and it coat 
the Romans the death of one of their consuls,^ the loss of an army with him, 
and a four years' war, before they could reduce him and his party, and tho- 
roughly settle themselves in the possession of the country. And here ended 
the Pergamenian kingdom, which included the greatest part of Lesser. ALsia, 
after it had continued through the succession of six kings. 

An. 132. John Hyrcanus 4.] — In the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
the Second,* alias Physcon, Jesus, the son of Sirach, a Jew of Jerusalem, com- 
ing into Egypt, and settling there, translated out of Hebrew into Greek, for the 
use of the Hellenistical Jews, the book of Jesus his grandfather, which is the same 
we now have among the apocryphal scriptures in our English Bible, by the 
name of Ecclesiasticus. The ancients call it ii^v«p*tok, that is, the treasure of all 
virtue, as supposing it to contain maxims leading to every virtue. It was orjgi- 
naUy written m Hebrew, by Jesus the author of it, about the time that Onias, 
the second of that name, was high-priest at Jerusalem, and translated into 
Greek by Jesus, the son of Sirach, grandson to the author. The Hebrew origi- 

1 Epit. Lirii, lib. 57. 

1 Tbat U, of the treasury of the army; for every Roman general that went to any war, had always such 
a treasurer sent with him to manage the public charges of the war. 3 Juntin. lib. 36. c. 4. 

4 Plutareb. in Tiberio Oraccbo. JuFtin. ibid. Epit. Livii, lib. 58. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 90 Videas etiam 
Epistolam Mitbiidates Reijis Ponti ad Araacem Regem Parihiae inter Fra;7menta S&Iustii, lib. 4. in qua epis- 
tola vneat hoc testamentum iiimulatuni et imjNum te«tamentum. 

5 The word Asia wiien put alone, unless otherwise determined bv the context, signifieth one of the four 
quarters of the world. That part i»f it which lies between Mount Taurus on the east, and the HellesDont 
on the west, is called the Lesser Asia, and that part of the Leaser Asia which fell to the Romans by Attalus»s 
will, was the Proper Asia. . . , 

6 Justin, lib. 36. c 4. L. Florus. lib. 2. c. 20. Plutarch, in Q,, Flaniinio. Slrabo, lib. 14. Appian. in 
Mitbridaticis et de Bellis Civilibiis.Iib. 1. Epit. Livii, lib. 59. Eutrop. lib. 4. ^ , .. w »• 

7 Liicinus Crassus was vanquiithed and slain in this war, and most of his army cut off wilh him. Flonu 
el Livius, ibid. ^ ,. ... .u: . -.^.i. 

8 See the second prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus: where it is to be observed, that the thirty -eii^tli 
year of Ptolemy Euerffetes IL there mentioned, is to be reckoned from the eleventh year of Philometor, 
wben he wu admitted to rei(n in co-partnenbip witli Urn. 
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nal is now lost It was extant in the time of Jerome; for he tells us,' that he 
had seen it under the title of The Parables, but the common name of it in Greek 
was, The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach. At present, the title in our 
printed Greek copies is, The Wisdom of Sirach, which is an abbreviation made 
with great absurdity. For it ascribes the book to Sirach, who was neither the 
airthor nor the translator of i^ and therefore could neither way have any relation 
to it There is, indeed, a controversy whether Sirach was the father of Jesus 
the author of the book, or of Jesus the translator of it Or rather, to reduce it 
to other terms, whether he, that is called Jesus the son of Sirach, were Jesus, 
that was the author of the book, or else Jesus his grandson, that was the trans- 
lator of it Hie matter not being of any great moment, I am content to be con- 
cluded by the fist prologue premised to uie book in our English Bible, in which 
it is plainly asserted, th^ Jesus, the author of the book, was the grand£uher, 
Siracn the son, and Jesus, the translator, the grandson, and not the grandfather, 
that was called Jesus the son of Sirach. £kd it seems most likely, that the 
conclusion of the book, chap. 1. ver. 27 — 99, are the words of the translator, 
and so also ihe prayer in the last chapter. For what is there said by the writer 
of it, of the danger he was brought mto of his life before the king on an un- 
just accusation,' seems plainly to point to the reign of Ptolemy Ph^scon, whose 
cruel^ inclined him to bring any one, and on the slightest occasion, into dan- 
ger of his life, that came under his power; which coiud not be Uie case of the 
grandfather, who lived at Jerusalem three a^^es befi>re, when there was no such 
tyranny in that place. I have above made mention of the first preface fixed 
befiire this book, in the English version; this implies, that there was a second. 
This second preface was written by Jesus the grandson of the author, who trans- 
lated the bocMclnto the Groek language. Who was the composer of the first is 
not known. It is taken out of the bock entitled Synopsis Sacne Scripture, which 
b ascribed to Athanasius: and, if it be not his (as it is by many held that it is 
not,) yet it is most certainly a book of ancient composure, and as &r as it is, so 
it carries authori^ with it, though the author be not certainly known. The 
Latin version of this book oi Ecclesiasticus hath more in it ti^an the Greek, se- 
veral particulars being inserted into it which are not in the other. These seem 
to have been interpolated by the first author of that version; but now the He- 
brew being lost, the Greek, which hath been made from it by the srandson of 
the author, must stand for the original, and from that the £nglish translation 
hath been made. The Jews have now a book among them, which they call 
the book of Ben Sira, t. e, the book of the son of Sira; and this book contain- 
ing a collection of moral sayings, hence some would have it,' that this Ben 
Sira, or son of Sira, was the same with Ben Sirach, or the son of Sirach, and 
his book the same with Ecclesiasticus;^ but whosoever shall compare the books, 
will find, that there is no foundation for this opinion, except only in the simili- 
tude of the names of the authors of them. 

jSn^ 131. Jo^ Hyrcanua 5.] — Demetrius Nicator having been several years 
detained as a prisoner in Hyrcania by the Paithians, Antiochus Sidetes his bro- 
ther,* under pretence of efiecting his deliverance, marched with a powerful 
army into the east, against Phrahates the Parthian king. This arm^ consisted 
of above eighty thousand men, well ^pointed for the war. But the instruments 
of luxury that accompanied them,* as sutlers, cooks, pastry-men, confectioners, 
scullions, stage-players, musicians, whores, &c. were near four times their num- 
ber, for they are said to have amounted to three hundred thousand persons;' 
neither was the practice of luxury less among them than the number of its 
instruments,' and this at length caused the ruin of the whole army, and of the 

1 In Prafetione ad Ubmi Bolnmonif, et in Eniit. 115. 9 Chtp. li. ver. 6. 

? 2?f 'L"* Demonnlral. Evanff. prop. 4. c dr Ecelniafltieo. 

! T™.*. .i'i!'* **■*• ■everal Mlitionii In print, flee Buxtorf*! BiMintheea labbinteB, p. 384. 

5 SS!!1- **5l»;«- '0- , fi Ibid. Orociut. lib. 5. c 10. V«l«triua Maximuf. lib.S. c. 1. 7 JinUa.lbUi 

• TSlMltu MaxiiBu* tt Juftin. iUd. AtheMsaa, lib. S, p. 9M. life. 10. ^ 43a et lib. IS. p. MO. 
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king with it However, at first Antiochus had full success; for he overthrew 
Phrahates in three battles/ and recovered Babylonia and Media; and thereon 
all the rest of those eastern countries, which had formerly been provinces of 
the Syrian empire, revolted to him, excepting Parthia only; where Phrahatef 
was reduced within the narrow limits of the first Parthian kingdom. Hyrcanuf, 
prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in this expedition;* and, having had 
his part in all tlie victories that were obtained, returned with the gloiy of them 
at the end of the year. 

Jin. 130. John Jayrcamu 6.]— -But the rest of the army wintered in the east, 
and, by reason cf the great numbers of them, and their attendants, as amount- 
ing to near four hundred thousand persons, being forced to disperse all over the 
country,' and quarter at such a distance from each other, as not to be able 
readily to gather together, and embody for their mutual defence on any occap 
sion tnat should require it; the inhabitants, whom they grievously oppressed in 
all places where they lay, taking the advantage hereof to be revenged on them 
for it, conspired with the Parthians all to fall upon them in one and the same 
day, in their several quarters, and there cut all &eir throats, before they should 
be able to come together to help each other, and this they accordingly executed. 
Hereon Antiochus,^ with the forces about him, hastening to help the quarters 
that lay next to him, was overpowered and sl^, and the rest of the army at 
the same time were in all those places where they lay in quarters, in the same 
manner fallen upon, and all cut m pieces, or made captives, so that there scarce 
returned a man into Syria, of all this vast number, to carry thither the doleful 
news of this terrible overthrow. In the interim, Demetrius was returned into 
Svria, and, on his brother's death, there again recovered the kingdom. For 
Phrahates, after being thrice vanquished by Antiochus,^ had released him finom 
his captivity, and sent him back into Syria, hoping that, by raising troubles 
there for the recovery of his crown, he might force Antiochus to return for the 
suppressing of them. But, on the obtaining of this victory, he sent a party of 
horse after him, to bring him back again; but Demetrius being aware hereof, 
made such haste, that he was gotten over the Euphrates into Syria, before these 
forces could reach the borders of that countxy. And by this means he again 
recovered his kingdom, and made great rejoicing thereon at the same time,* 
when all the rest of Syria was in great sorrow and lamentation for the loss sus- 
tained in the east, there being scarce a family in the whole country which had 
not a part in it. 

After Phrahates had gained this victory, he caused the body of Antiochus to 
be taken up from among the dead,^ and, having put it into a silver coffin, sent 
it honourably into Syria, to be there buried among his ancestors; and finding a 
daughter of his among the captives, he was smitten with her beauty,^ and Ux^ 
her to wife. 

Being flushed with success, he thought of carrying the war into Syria,* for 
the revenging of this last invasion upon him; but, while he was preparing for 
it, he found himself entangled with a war at home from the Scythians. He had 
called them into Parthia, to assist him against Antiochus, but the work beii^ 
done before they arrived, he denied them their hire; whereon they turned their 
arms against him whom they came to assist; and, to be revenged on him for 
the wrong hereby done them, made war upon him, and hereby Phrahates was 
forced to keep at home for the defending of his own country. 

After the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus took the advantage of the distur- 
bances and divisions that thenceforth ensued through the whole Syrian empire, 

1 Juftin. lib. 38. c. 10. Jomph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 16. Oroiius. lib. 5. c. 10. 9 JoMphnt, ibid. 

3 JiMtin. lib. 38. c 10. Diodor. Sic. in Exoerptii Valeaii, p. 374. ^ . . ,._. ^ 

4 Jastin. ibid, el lib. .10. e. 1. JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 16. Ororius, lib. 5. e. 10. ApiMan. in SfriMia. 
Atbtnam, lib. 10. p. 430. Juliaa ObMqaent da ProdlgUi. ^iaaut de AaimaUbos, Ub. 10. «. 34. 

5 JuMin. lib. 38. c 10. JoMph. Antiq. Ub. 13. c. 16. _.^ ^ , 
S JwllB. lib.3B.cl. 7IhM. 8 n>id. 4S. e. 1. 

Vol- n.— » 
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not onlv to enlarge his territories by seizing Medeba,* Samega, and several other 
places m Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, and adding them to his dominions, but 
aiso, from this time, to make himself absolute and wholly independent. For, 
iifter this,* neither he nor any of his descendants owned any farther depen- 
dence on the kings of Syria, but thenceforth wholly freed themselves from all 
manner of homage, servitude, or subjection, to them. 

In the interim, Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, went still on in the same 
steps of luxury, cruelty and tyranny, continuing to increase the number of his 
most flagitious iniquities, by the guilt of new wickednesses from time to time 
added to them. I have already related, how having married Cleopatra his sis- 
ter, and relict of his brother, who had reigned before him, he slew her son in 
her arms, on the very day of the nuptials; after this, taking greater liking to 
Cleopatra the daughter,' tnan to Cleopatra the mother, he first deflowered her 
by violence, and after that married her, having first divorced her mother, to 
make room for her. And whereas, on his having, by his cruelty, driven out 
most of the old inhabitants of Alexandria, he had repeopled it with new ones, 
whom he invited thither from foreign parts, he soon made himself, by the ex- 
cesses of his wickedness, as odious to them as he was to the former inhabitants; 
and therefore,^ thinking he might best secure himself from them, by cutting ofi* 
all the young men, who were the strength of the place, he caused his merce- 
naries to surround them in the place of their public exercises, when they were 
in the fullest numbers met together, and put ttiem all to death. Whereon, the 
people being exasperated against him to the utmost, all rose in a general tu- 
mult,* and, in their rage, set fire to his palace, with intent to have burnt him in 
it; but, having timely made his escape, he fled to C3rprus, carrying with him 
Cleopatra his wife, and Memphitis his son; and, on his arrival thither, hearing 
that the people of Alexandria had put the government of the kingdom into the 
hands of Cleopatra, his divorced wife, he hired an army of mercenaries to make 
war against both. 

Hyrcanus,* having taken Sechem, the prime seat of the sect of the Samari- 
tans, destroyed their temple on Mount Gerizim, which had been there built by 
Sanballat. However, they still continued to have an altar in that place, and still 
have one there, on which they offer sacrifices, according to the Levitical law, 
even to this day. 

•^n. 129. Joht Hyrcanm 7.] — Hyrcanus, after this, having conquered the Edo- 
roites, or Idumaeans,^ reduced them to this necessi^, either to embrace the Jew- 
ish religion, or else to leave the country, and seek new dwellings elsewhere; 
whereon, choosing rather to leave their idolatry than their countiy, they all be- 
came proselytes to the Jewish religion; and hereon being incorporated into the 
Jewish nation, as well as into the Jewish church, they thenceforth became re- 
puted as one and the same people, and at length the name of Edomites or Idu- 
means being swallowed up in that of Jews it became wholly lost, and no more 
heard of. This abolition oi their name happened about the end of the first cen- 
tuiy after Christ For, after that, we hear no more mention of the name of 
Edomites or Idumseans, it being by that time wholly absorbed in the name of 
Jews. The Rabbies, indeed, speak of Edom and Edomites long after that time; 
but thereby they do not mean Idumaea, or the sons of Edom, but Rome," and the 
Christians of the Roman empire. For, fearing the displeasure of the Christians 
among whom they lived, for the avoiding of it, whenever they speak any re- 

I Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1.1. c. 17. Strabo. lib. l«i. p. 76. 

S Jiittin. lib. 3fl. c. I. ruju« verba sunt. '• auoruin (f «. Judconiin) viret tiinl« fuere ut po»t hunc nullnn 
MBcedonuin regmn tuierint. dnineflticiFqiie imperiin imi Syriam niBf^niii lielli* inreataverint." And. agreeable 
beretn. Jowplm^'n worrln aro (lib. 13. c. 17.)— -That Ilyrranus, after the death of AiitinchutSidctes, rovclli-U 
ftom the Mucedonian*, and thoiiceforth, neither as a subject or an ally. had any more to do nith them.*' 

3 Justin, lib. M. c. H. Valerius Maximus.lib. 9. c. J. 4 Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c «. 

S JnsUn. lib. 38. c. 8. Orosius, lib. 5. c. 10. Epll. Livli, lib. 59. 6 Joaepli. lib. 13. c. 17. 

7 JoM^ph. ibid. et. lib. 15. e. 11. Strabo, lib. 10. p. 760. Ammonius Grammatieus de Similitudine et Diflbr- 
*Bua quaruiidam Dictiniiiim luce hnbet.— " Judsi sunt, qui a natura ita Aierunt ah initio, Idunwi autem 
BOB nierant Judei ab initio, scd Phfenlces et Byri, a Jadsip autem superati, et ut cireumcidercntar, iK iii 
aoMi cum eis gsiitein coireiit, et eisdem leintius subderentur adacii, Jud«i aunt nomUiaii.'' 

8 Vida Boxtorfli Lexicon Rabbinicttm. p. 30, 31. 
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proachful thing of Christians, or their religion, they usually blend it under 
feigned names, sometimes calling us Cutheans, t. t, Samaritans, and sometimes 
Epicureans, and sometimes Edomites, and this last is the civilest appellation 
they give us. And for proselytes to Judaism to take the name of Jews, as well 
as their religion, was not peculiar to the Edomites only, it being usual for all 
others, who took their religion, to take also their name, and thenceforth be re- 
puted as of the same nation with them, as well as of the same religion. Thul it 
was in the time of Dion Cassius the historian,* and thus it hath been ever since, 
even down to our age. 

But here it is to be noted, that there were two sorts of proselytes among the 
Jews:* 1. The proselytes of the gate; and, 2. The prosefytes of justice. The 
former they obliged only to renounce idolatry, and worship God according to the 
law of nature, which they reduced to seven articles, called by them the seven 
precepts of the sons of Noah. To these, they held all men were obliged to con- 
form, but not so as to the law of Moses; for this they reckoned as a law made 
only for their nation, and not for the whole world. As to the rest of mankind, 
if they kept the law of nature, and observed the precepts above mentioned,' 
they held, that they performed all that God required of them, and would by this 
service render themselves as acceptable to him as the Jews by theirs. And 
therefore they allowed all such to live with them in their land, and from hence 
they were euled gerim ioshavim, i. e. *' sojourning proselytes;" and for the same 
reason they were called also gere shnhoor^ i. e. "proselytes of the gate,'* as being 
permitted to dwell with those of Israel within the same gates. The occasion 
of this name seems to be taken from these words in the fourth commandment, 
vegerthoL bMaareka^ i. e. " and the strangers which are within thy gates: which 
may as well be rendered, " the proselytes which are within thy gates," that is, 
the proselytes of the gate that dwell with thee; for the Hebrew word ger, asfroyi- 
ger^ signineth also a proselyte; and both, in this place in the fourth command- 
ment, come to the same thing; for no strangers were permitted to dwell within 
their gates, unless they renounced idolatry, and were proselyted so far as to the 
observance of the seven precepts of the sons of Noah. Though they were slaves 
taken in war, they were not permitted to live with them within any of the gates 
of Israel on any other terms; but, on their refusal thus far to comply, were either 
given up to the sword, or else sold to some foreign people. And, as those who 
were thus far made proselytes were admitted to dwell with them, so also were 
they admitted into the temple, there to worship God; but were not allowed to 
enter any farther than into the outer court, called the court of the Gentiles: for, 
into the inner courts, which were within the enclosure called the Chel, none 
were admitted, but only such as were thorough professors of the whole Jewish 
religion: and therefore, when any of these sojourning proselytes came into the 
temple, they always worshipped in the outer court. And of this sort of prose- 
lytes Naaman the Syrian, and Cornelius the centurion, are held to have been. 
The other sort of proselytes, called the proselytes of justice, were such as took 
on them the observance of the whole Jewish law: for, although the Jews did not 
hold this necessary for such as were not of their nation, yet they refused none, 
but gladly received all who would thus profess their religion; and they are re- 
marked in our Saviour's time to have been very sedulous to convert all they could 
hereto:* and, when any were thus proselyted to the Jewish religion, they were 
initiated to it by baptism, sacrifice, and circumcision, and thenceforth were ad- 

1 Verte ejus suit *H Xap X»p« 'Isv^xt* xs» avrei 'I-u^atsi wvSAt«larxi«. 'H ^i i«-«s>Li|r<( wwrii C^P" «>* *^* 
•tXXeu; jM^fax-bv; erst TM vifti/t* «wt3>v »»nrip ttKKet^vii; svti; ^nKcvri,i. e. " Tbccnuiitrv iii called Judea, and 
the people Jewa. And thia namo ia fiven alao to aa many othera as embrace tbeir religion, though of other 
nations:" lib. 36. p. 37. « 

2 See concerning these proaelytes, Mede, book 1, discourse 3. Hammond's Annotations on Matthew iii. ]. 
xziii. 15. BuztorTs I^exicon Rabbinicum, p. 407—410. But the nilleat account of both theae sorts of prow, 
lytes is in Maimonides's Yad, from whence it was published by me near forty years aince, with a Latin Tcr* 
sion.and annotations, under the title of De Jure Pauperis et Percprini. to which I n.'fer learned readera. 

3 Aa to what these precepu of the aona of Noah were, aee Selden de Jure Natural! ei Gentium Juxta Die- 
dpiinum Hebrvoram. Maraham'a Can. Ghron. sect 0. and M»Sinonide8 and Buxtorf in the places last abort 

citad, H«— aon4'i AanotalioQa pi» Afto Vr ^ ^xA pt»eni. 4 Matu xxiu. 15. 
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mitted to all tlie rites, ceremonies, and privileges,* that were used by the natural 
Jews. And in this manner was it that the Edomites, at the command c^ Hyr- 
canus, were made proselytes to the Jewish religion; and, when they had thus 
taken on them the religion of the Jews, they continued united to them ever 
after, till at length the name of £domites was lost in that of Jews, and both 
people became consolidated into one and the same nation together. 

Ptolemy Fhyscon,' while he lay in Cyprus, fearing lest the Alexandrians 
•hould make his son, whom he had appointed governor of Cyrene, king in his 
stead, sent for him from thence to come to him, and, on his arrival, put him to 
death, for no other reason, buf to prevent that which, perchance without any 
leason, he feared as to this matter. By which cruel barbarity the Alexandrians 
being farther exasperatlMl,' pulled down and demdished all nis statues, where- 
ever erected, in their city; which he interpreting to have been done at the in- 
stigation of Cleopatra his divorced queen, for the revenging of it upon her, 
caused Mesnphitis, the son he had by her, a very hopeful and beautiful prince, 
to be jlain bef(»% his face, and then cutting his body into pieces, put them all 
into a box, with the head, thereby to show to whom they belonged, and sent it 
with them therein enclosed to Alexandria, by one of his euards, ordering him 
to present it to the queen on the day then approaching, which he knew was to 
be celebrated with wasting and festival joy, as being the anniveraary of her 
birth; and accordin^y, in the midst of the festivity, it was preW^ted to her; 
which soon turned all the rejoicing and mirth of the festival into soiiow and 
lamentation, and excited in all present that horror and detestation against the 
tyrant as so monstrous and unparalleled a cruelty deserved. And tms dismal 
present being exposed to the people, gave them the same sentiments, tmd pro- 
voked them*with the greater earnestness to arm, for the keeping so great a 
monster of crueltv and barbarity from any more returning again to reign over 
them: and accorain?ly, an army was raised, under the command of Marsyas, 
whom the queen had made her general, to defend the country against him. 

Fhrahates, having drawn upon him the war of the Scythians,* committed an 
oversight in the managing of it, as great as the injustice whereby he brought it 
upon him. For, to strengthen himself against these enemies, he intrusted his 
safety into the hands of mose whom he had made more his enemies than the 
others, that is, the Grecian mercenaries who followed Kine Antiochus in his 
late expedition into those parts against him. For, having taken prisoners great 
numbers of them in the late overthrow of that prince, he, on the breaking out 
of this new war, listed them all among his other forces, for the better strength- 
ening of his army lor it. But, when they had thus gotten arms into their hands, 
remembering the wrongs, insolences, and other ill usages, with which they had 
been treated during their captivihr, resolved to make use of this opportunitv to 
be revenged for them; and thereK)re, as soon as the armies joined battle, they 
went over to the Scythians, and by this conjunction with them, overthrew the 
Parthians with a great slaughter, cutting off Fhrahates himself in the rout, and 
most of his army with him. After this the Grecians and Scythians having plun- 
dered the country,* contented themselves with this revenge, and both returned 
asain into their own countries. On their departure,* Artabanus, the uncle of 
Phrahates, took the crown of Parthia; but, being within a few days after slain 
in battle by the Thogarians, another nation of the Scythian race, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mithridates, who, by the greatness of his actions, afterward acquired 
the name of Mithridates the Great. 

An. 128. Jokn Hyrcanus 8.] — Rolemy Physcon, having gotten together an 
army,* sent it against the Alexandrians, under the command of Hegelochus his 

1 IntermaniafM muit be excepted: for fW>in these MHne nationt were excluded for ever, and others till 
after some geuerations; and particularlj, the Edomitea wen tin the third geueration, See what hath been 
said of this, part 1. book 0, under the year 498. 

S Justin, lib. 38. c 8. 

3 Jiistia. ibid. Dtodomt BicniQs in ExeerpUs Valeaii, p. 374. Talerins Maxinus. lib. 0. c S. Livil 
Spit. lib. as. 
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general; and thereon a battle ensuing between him and Marsyas, the general 
of the Alexandrians, Hegelochus got the victory, and took Marsyas prisoner, 
and sent him in chains to Physcon. But, when it was expected that, accord-^ 
ing to his usual cruelty, he would have put him to some tonnenting death, con- 
trary to what every body expected, he pardoned him and let him go. For^ 
having fully experienced what mischiefs followed upon him for his cruelties, 
he became weary of them, and acted in the contrary extreme; and, as he had 
put multitudes to death contraiy to all reason, so now he pardoned this man 
without any reason at all for it Cleopatra, being distressed by this overthrow, 
and the loss of her Alexandrian army, they being most of them cut in pieces in 
the rout,' sent to Demetrius king of Syria, who had married her eldest daugh- 
ter, by Philometor, for his assistance, promising him the crown of Egypt for his 
reward; which proposal Demetrius gladly accepting of, marched into Egypt 
with all his forces, and there laid siege to Pelusium. 

About this time Hyrcanus* sent an embassy to the Romans, to renew the 
league made with them by Simon his father; which was readily consented to 
by the senate. And, whereas Antiochus Sidetes had made war upon the Jew*, 
contrary to what the Romans had in their behalf decreed in that league, and 
taken from them several cities, and had made them to become tributaries for 
Gazara, Joppa, and some other places which they were permitted still to Iiold, 
and forced mom to a disadvantageous peace, by besieging Jerusalem; on the 
ambassadors setting forth all this before the senate, they agreed, that whatsoever 
had been done a^nst them of this kind since their said late league with Simon, 
should be all nuU and void; that Grazara, Joppa, and all other places, that had 
been either taken from them by the Syrians, or had been made tributary to them, 
C(Mitrary to the tenor of the said league, should be all agam restored to them, 
and made free of all homage, tribute, or other services; and that reparations 
should be made them by the Syrians for all damage done them contrary to 
what the senate had decreed in their league with Simon; and that the Syrian 
kin^s should have no right to march their soldiers or armies through the Jewish 
temtories; and that ambassadors should be sent to see all this fully executed. 
And it was farther ordered, that money should be given the Jewish ambassadors 
for the bearing of their expenses in their journey homeward, and that letters 
■hould be written to all the confederate states and princes, in their way thither 
to give them a safe and honourable passage through their dominions. And all 
this was accordingly done, which much rejoiced Hyrcanus and all the Jewish 
nation. 

jfn. 1-27. Jolm Hyrcanus 9.] — ^And therefore, the next year after, they sent to 
them anotlier embassy to Alexander the son of Jason,' Numenius the son of 
Antiochus, and Alexander the son of Dorotheus, to return their thanks for the 
said decree; and, in acknowledgement of it, they presented them by the said 
ambassadors with a cup and a shield, both of gold, to the value of fifty thou- 
sand gold pieces of their money. Whereon another decree was made in their 
fiivour, ratifying and confirming, all that was granted them in the decree of the 
former year. This decree is recited at large in Josephus, Antiq. book 14. c. 16. 
But it is there misplaced, as if it had been enacted in the time of Hyrcanus 11. 
whereas the subject matter of it, and the date which it bears, manifestly prove, 
that it can be none other than that which was now granted to Hyrcanus 1. and 
could not possibly be that which was granted to Hyrcanus 11. the grandson of 
the other, in whose time Josephus placeth it. For, first, as to the subject mat- 
ter of it Josephus tells us,* in the place where he inserts it, that it was to give 
license to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had pulled down: but 
there is not one word of any such matter in that decree, nor doth it contain or 
import any thing more than the renewing and confir^ning of a former league 
of friendship and alliance made with them, which plainly refers to that league 



1 JMIin. lit. ». e. 9. et lib. 39. c. 1. Ormcm BuMb. Snilfg«ri, p. 61. 2 JomfiL Antiq. lib. J3. c 17, 

3IbU.Hk.9f.cl6. 4 Ibid. 
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which was made with them in the time of Hyrcanus I. in the year last here 
before preceding. And, secondly, as to the date which it bears, it is in the 0th 
year of Hyrcanus, which cannot be understood of Hyrcanus II. For Josephq* 
tells us, that the decree which was made for the rebuiding of the walls of Jem* 
salem was granted by Julius Csesar to Hyrcanus II.* after the end of the Alex- 
andrian war, in reward of the assistance which Hyrcanus II. sent him in it. 
But that war was not ended till the 47th year before Christ, long after the 9th 
year of that Hjrrcanus. For the 47th year before Christ was the 17th year of 
Hyrcanus II. reckoning from the time of his restoration by Pompey, but the 
5£3d, reckoning from the beginning of his reign, on the death of his mother. 
And, furthermore, the preface to that decree, which Josephus tells us was for 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jenisalem, bears date in the ides of December 
(t. e. the 19th of that month;) whereas the date of the decree itself, which he 
puts under that preface, is in Panemus, the Syro-Macedonian month, which an- 
swers to our July, and therefore it could not possibly be the decree that belong- 
ed to that preface. All this put together plamly shows, this decree of the 9Ui 
year of Hyrcanus could not be the decree granted to Hyrcanus II. by Julius 
Caesar for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem; but most certainly it must 
be that which was granted to Hyrcanus I.* by the Roman senate in this year 
where I have placed it, and that it was by the mistake of Josephus that it was 
put by him elsewhere. And this is beyond all contradiction Confinned, by that 
Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is said, in the body of the decree, to have 
been one of the ambassadors by whom it was obtained, who was the same that 
had been one of the ambassadors that were sent to Rome by Jonathan on a like 
embassy.' For he might have well been alive to go on such an embassy in the 
9th year of Hyrcanus I. but cannot be supposed to have been so after me end- 
ing of the Alexandrian war, which was near one hundred years after the for- 
mer embassy, in which he was employed by Jonathan. Joseph Scaliger takes 
notice of this blunder of Josephus's,* but while he mends it, he makes as great 
ones of his own, which Salianus the Jesuit justly corrects him for.* 

Demetrius, king of Syria, having by his tyrannical government,* vicious 
manners, and a most perverse and disagreeable behaviour, made himself as 
odious to the Syrians as Physcon was to the Egyptians, they took the advan- 
tage of his absence at the siege of Pelusium to rise in rebellion against him. 
The Antiochians began the revolt, and soon after the Apameans, and many other 
of the Syrian cities followed their example, and joined with them herein. 
This forced Demetrius to hasten out of Egypt to loot to his interest at home. 
Whereon Cleopatra,'^ queen of Egypt, being defeated of the assistance which 
she expected from him, put all her treasure on shipboard, and fled with it by 
sea to Ptolemais, to Cleopatra, queen of Syria, her daughter by Philometor, who 
there resided. This Cleopatra, the daughter, had first married Alexander Balas, 
and afterward this Demetrius, in her father's lifetime; but, after that, Demetrius 
being taken prisoner in Parthia, and there detained in captivity, she became the 
wife of Antiochus Sidetes his brother, and, after his death, returned again 
to the bed of Demetrius, on his coming out of Parthia and recovering his king- 
dom; and then held Ptolemais when her mother came to her. Physcon, on 
her flight out of Egypt, returned again to Alexandria, and reassumed the go- 
vernment, there being no power in that place after the defeat of Marsyas, and 
the flight of Cleopatra, that could any fsirther oppose him. After he had again 
settled himself in the kingdom, to be revenged on Demetrius for his late inva- 
sion, he set up an impostor against him,* who was called Alexander Zebina. 
He was the son of a broker of Alexandria; but, feigning himself to be the son 

1 Joneph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 15, 10. It Iff mnnt likrty tliit was not frranted by Jalius Cmar till the year of hi# 
fifth consulship, and that it is the «ainc which is now extant under that date, in the seventeeoUi chapter of 
the fourteenth bonk of Josephus** Antiquities. . 

2 De bac re vide IJserii Annales sub Anno J. P. 4587. 3 1 Maccab. xii. 16. 

4 In AniiDHdversionibus in Cbronolo^^icA Eusebii sub No. 1971. 5 S«ibAnoo Mundi 4007. s. 36. 37. 

Justin, lib. 30. c 1. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. 7 Justin. iUd. 8 lUd. Joaepk. Autaq.lib. 13.C.17. 
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of Alexander Balas, under that pretended title claimed the crown of Syria, and 
Physcon furnished him witkanrarmy to take possession of it On his arrival 
in Syria, multitudes joined with him, out of the great aversion they had to De- 
metrius, without examining at all the title of the pretender, as not caring whom 
they had for their king, so they could get rid of Demetrius. 

Jin. 126. John Hyrcanus 10. J— At length the controversy was brought to the 
decision of a battle,* which was fought near Damascus in Ccele-Syria; wherein 
Demetrius being overthrown, fled to Ptolemais to Cleopatra his wife. But she, 
retaining her resentments against him for his marrying Rhodaguna while in 
Parthia, took this opportunity of beings revenged for it, and shut the gates against 
him; whereon being forced to flee to Tyre, he was there slain. After his death, 
Cleopatra retained some part of the kingdom, and Zebina reigned over all the 
rest: and, for the better securing himself in it, he made a strict league and alli- 
ance with John Hyrcanus,' prince of the Jews; and John made all the ad van 
tages of these divisions which might justly be expected from so wise a man, 
for the establishing of his own and his country's interest, and he much improved 
the state of the Jews thereby. 

An,V^, John Hyrcanus 11.] — Vast numbers of locusts about this time coming 
into Africa,' there destroyed the fruits of the earth, and at last being by the 
wind driven into the sea, and there drowned, and by the flowing of the tide 
cast upon the land, caused such a stench as poisoned the air, and produced a 
most terrible plague; which in Libya, Cyrene, and other parts of Africa, de* 
stroyed above eight hundred thousand persons. 

^71, 124. John Hyrcanu8 12.] — Seleucus, the eldest son of Demetrius Nicator 
by Cleopatra, being now about twenty years old, took upon him to reign in 
Syria in his father's stead,^ contrary to the good liking of his mother. For she 
having, on the death of Demetrius, seized part of the Syrian empire, thought 
to have reigned there by her own authority; and therefore was very angry at 
the setting up of her son against her; and besides, she feared he would revenge 
his father's death upon her, which it was well known she had been the cause 
of; and therefore having gotten him within her power, she slew him with her 
own hands, by thrusting a dart through him, after he had reiened only one year. 

Antipater,' Clooius, and iEropus, three of Zebina's chief commanders, hav- 
ing revolted from him to Cleopatra, seized Laodicca, and there endeavoured to 
maintain themselves against him; but he, having soon reduced them, on their 
submission, out of his great clemency and magnanimity, pardoned them all, 
without doing any hurt to either of them. For he was a person of very benign 
temper, and earned himself with a great deal of good-nature, affability, and 
courtesy, toward all that came in his way, which made him very much be- 
loved even by those who liked not the imposture whereby he usurped the crown. 

In this year died Mithridates Euergetes,* king of Pontus, being slain by the 
treachery of some of those that were about him. He was succeeded by his 
son, the famous Mithridates Eupator,^ who struggled so long with the Romans 
for the empire of Asia, having maintained a war against them for about thirty 
years.' He was but twelve years old when he began to reign; for he is said to 
have lived seventy-two years,* and to have reigned sixty of them. He was de- 
scended from a long series of kings, who had reigned in Pontus before him. 
The first of them was one of those seven princes that slew the Magians, and 
settled the kingdom of Persia on Darius Hystaspis,'^ and, having obtained the 
sovereignty of this country, transmitted it to his posterity through sixteen gene- 

] Justin, lib. 39. c 1. JnMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. Appianat in Byriacis. Livii Epit. lib. 60. Porpbyriiu 
In Gnrcis Eiiscb. Scaliferi. 3 Joseph, ibid. 

3 Livii Epit. lib. 00. Orodut. lib. 5. c 11. Juliaa Obaeqtieno dc Pmdifrii*. 

4 Livii Epit. ibid. Appianiig in SyriaciP. Juilln, lib. 39. c 1. Porphyriiw in Qrwei* Enneb. Scaligcri. 

5 Diodor. Sie. in Excerptia Valeaii, p. 377. , , .^^^ 

6 Jaatin. lib. 37. c 1. Strabo, lib. 10. p. 477. 7 M«mnon. e. 32. Slrabo et Jiijtin. iWrf. 

8 Jaitin (I. .17. c 1,) Mitb fortyalx yearn; Appian. in Mithridalicia, forty-two years: F»<>n»» ""^ Kulrojplna, 
fiwly yean; but Pliny (lib. 7. c. «,) Mith it la«ted only thirty yeara; and be cornea nearest the truth of the 
mutter. 

9 Batropi lib. 6. 10 Polyb. Ub. 5. p. 3BB. L. Ftoraa, lib. 3. e. 5. Diodor. Sc lib. 10. Aureliu* Victor. 
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jirtk»B, yithridatei Eupator being v^ckoBed the Axteenth from him.' Th^ first 
of these, of whom we find a Mne in histoiy, is that Mithridates,* Vho dymg in 
thp year before Chrift 363, was succeeded by Ariobarzanes his son, then ^ver^ 
y. hor of Phiygia for. Arteixtixes MnemcM long ci Persia, who, having reigned 
T- twenty-six years,' ^NFas succeeded by his son Mithridates 11. in the year 337;' 
he first took part with Eumenes against Antigmius,^ but, when Eumenes was 
slain, he submitted to theK:onqueror,''and served him in his wars; and being a 
man of great valour and military skill, he was very useful to him; but at length, 
being suspected of being -an underhand favourer of the interest of Cassander, 
Axtigonus^ caused him to be put to death in the year 302, after he had reigned 
flnrty-five years. On his death* he was succeeded by his son Mithridates HI. 
While his n^er lived,* he had for some time resided in the court of Antigonus, 
and there contracted great intimacy and firien^jliip wiA Demetrius his son. 
Bat Antigonus* having dreamt than when he had sowed a field with ffolden seed, 
^d it had broufi^t forth a plentiful crop of the same metal, Mithridates had 
reaped it all, and carried it away with him into Pontus, he omduded that this 
dream foretdd that IMBthridates should reap the firuit of all his victories; and 
therefore, for the preventing of it, resolved to put him to death. But Mithri* 
dates, being warned hereof by Demetrius, made his escape into Cappadoda, 
and tiiere having gotten together an army seized several places and territories 
in those parts, ^ich there belonged to Antieonus; and having, afler his father's 
death, succeeded Um, he added these acquisitions to the Idnedom of Pontus; 
whereby having verjr much enlarged it, he is reckoaed as the founder of it; and 
therefore is by historians called lUistes,' i. e. the FoiAider. He reigned in Pon- 
tus thirty-six years,* and on his death, which happened in the year 966, left his 
kingdom to Ariobarzanes his son.* Trdtsi this Mithridates the founder, Blithri- 
dates Eupator was the eighth,** but of these, history furnishes us with the names 
enly of six," and these are, 1. Mithridates Ktistes, S. Ariobarzanes, 3. Mithri- 
dates, 4. Phamaces, 5. Mithridates Euergetes, and, 6. Mithridates Eupator. Of 
Ariobarzanes no more is said, but that he succeeded his father." Mithriflates, 
who is the next that is named," married the daughter of Seleucus Callinicus 
king of Syria, and having by her a daughter called Laodice,*^ gave her in mar- 
riage to Antiochus the Great, son of Callinicus; and only on the account of 
these two matriages is he any where made mention of. Phamaces" seized the 
city of Sinope, and added it to the kingdom of Pontus in the year 183; made 
. war with Eumenes king of Pergamus in the year 18^" invaded Galatia in the 
rear 181;" and on these accounts, and several others, he is often spdcen of; but 
m nothing more than for the abominable character left behind him of being 
one of the wickedest princes that ever reigned." Mithridates Euergetes is the 
next that is named in this race of kings. This Mithridates was son to Phama- 
ces, and grandson to Mithridates the immediate predecessor oi Phamaoes. For 
that Mithridates, according to Justin," was great grandfather to Mithridates 
Eupator, and therefore Phamaces must have been his son, Mithridates Euerge- 
tes his grandson, and Mithridates Eupator his great grandson. The first time 
we hear of this Mithridates Euereetes is in the year 149, when he aided the 
Bomans with some ships in the third Punic war;** and he was aiding to them 
also in their war with Aristonicus;" for the rewsurd of which, on the ending of 
that war, they gave him the province of the Greater Phiygia." The last of this 
series was Mitmidates Eapator, the prince we now speak of; and he being the 

I Apnian. in Mithrid«ticia. S Diodor. Sic. lib 15. 3 n>id. lib. 16. 4 Ibid. lib. IS. 
. I lUd. lib. 90. 6 PluUreh. in Demetrio. Araiiiin. in Mitbridaticit. 

t Birabo, lib. 19. p. 5A9. Appian. in Mitbridatlcia. 8 Diodor. Sic lib. 90. 

■ Memnon. e. 35. Diodor. ibid. 10 Plutareb. in Demetrio. Appian. in Mitbrid. 

II And for tbis reason perchance it is, that whereas Appian saith, in one place of his Mithridaties, tbtt 
Mlthridates*s Eapator was the eifhth Orom Mithridates Ktistes. he saith in another place that he was onljr 
tke sixth. See Appian. p. 176.949. 

IS Diodor. Sic lib. 90. 13 JusUn. lib. 38. c 5. 14 PolyUos, lib. 5. p. 388. 15 Birabo, Mb. 19. p. 545, 546. 
M UtIos, Ub. 40. Polvbltts Lrgnt. 51. 53. 50. 17 Polyblos Lafat. 55. 

IS Polybioa in Exeerpcis Valerii, p. 130. 10 Lib. ». f. 5. 90 Appian. in MithridatMi. 

ai jMUii.lih.S7.e.L BMraflM,lib.4 tt jMll»lGM.«t !».».€.<. Apptui. is llltM«slici» 
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mort temarkable penon of the time in which he lived, I hope it nrffl not be 
unacceptable to the reader to have an acccount here given of the race fixua 
whence he proceeded. . It is veiy remarkable,* that, at the time of Ids biilf^ 
there appeared a very great comet for seventy days together, and the like agun 
for the same number of days at the time of hts accesdon to Ae crown; the tails 
of both which were so iarge, as to take up one quarter of the hemisphere. 
These seemed to portend that he should be a great inoendiaiy in the world, and 
80 he proved. He began his reign with the murder of his mother and his bro- 
ther,* and all the rest of hts actions were of a piece herewith. He was a per- 
son of very extraordinary abilities and endowments of mind, but he employed 
them all to the mischief of mankind, and many were the thousands that per- 
ished by it 

An. 123. John Mfrcama 13.}— Cleopatra, having slain Seleocus her eldest 
son in the manner as I have related, found it necessary to have one with the 
name of king, to give countenance and support to the authority by which, she 
governed; and therefore, having formerly sent Antiochus, the other son which 
she had by Demetrius, to Athens, for the benefit of his education, she recalled 
him from thence to take this name upon him; and, on his arrival,' declared 
him king of Syria, but with intent to allow him no more than the royal style, 
and keep all the authority to herself; and, being then very young, as not yet 
exceeding the age of twenty,^ if so much, he was contented for some time to 
be made her property. To distinguish him from the other Antiochus's, he is 
commonly called Grypus,* a name taken from his hook-nose.* He is called 
Philometor by Josephus,' bat Epiphanes by himself in his coins. 

«fn. 122. Jokn Hyrcamts 14.]— Zebina, on the death of Demetrius Nicator, 
having settied himself in a great part of the Syrian empire, Physcon, by whom 
he was advanced hereto, expected he should hold it as in homage and depen- 
dance from him; which Zebina not understanding,^ nor in any point comply- 
ing therewith, Physcon resolved to pull him down again as fast as he had set 
him up, and therefore, coming to an agreement with Queen Cleopatra his niece, 
manied Tryphena his daughter to Giypus her son, and sent an army to her ai- 
•istance; whereby Zebina being oveilhrown, fled to Antioch; but there endea- 
vouring privately to rob the temple of Jupiter for the carrying on of the war,' 
and being detected in the attempt, the Antiochians rose in a tunult against 
him, and drove him thence; whereon, being forced to shift irom place to place 
about the country, he was at length taken and put to death. 

An. 121. Jokn Ifyreanus 15.] — L. Opimius and Q. Fabius Maximus being 
consuls at Rome, the seasons of the year in all their turns proved so very kin£ 
ly and benign,*^ that the fruits of the earth now produced were all beyond what 
they used to be in other years, and especially their wine, which was this year 
of that excellency and strength, that some of it was kept for two hundred yean 
after, it being the famous Opimian wine (so called from the name of the con- 
sul) which is so much spoken of by the poets. 

An. 120. Jokn Hyrcanus 16.] — Afler Zebina was vanquished and sldn, Antio- 
chus Grypus, now CTowing to maturity of age, began to take on him the au- 
thority as well as me name of king; whereby the power of Cleopatra in the 
government becoming very much eclipsed, she could not bear this diminution 
of her grandeur and dommation; and therefore, for the recovering of it again 
wholly to herself, that so she might again absolutely rule and govern the Sy- 
rian empire, she resolved to make away with Grjqjus," as she had before with 
Seleucus, and call to the crown another son of hers, which she had by Antio- 
chus Sidetes; imder whom, he being very young, she presumed she migiil 

1 JufUn. lib. 37. c 3. 3 Memnon in Excerptis Pholii, c. 33. 

8 Juttin. lib. 38. c 1. Appian. in Syriaeit. ^ . _. 

4 Demetrius hia Iktber marriod Cleopatra, Anno 146, and Seleneaa was the eldnt ion of that marrfa|« 
and tbcrelhre Grypua, wbo waa the aecond aon, cannot be mppoaed at thia time to be above ^weniy. 

5 Juatin. ibid. 6 Tpviroj, in Greek, aignifielli one Uiai it hook-no«!d. 7 AnUq. lib. 13. c la 

e Juatin. Lib. 39. c 8. Ibid. INodor. Mc. in Excerplia Valeaii. p. 37B. 

la PUnina. lib. 14. c 4. 14. 11 Joatia; lib. 30. e. S. Appian. in Sjriaeia. 
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much Imger have the full enjoyment of the royal authority, and thereby have 
the opportunity of gathering* strength for the mang of henelf in it for all her 
life u\er. And therefore, lor the executing of this wicked design, having pro- 
vided a cup of poison, she offered it to Giypus one day as he came hot and 
weaiy from exercinne himself; but beinff forewarned di the mischief she in- 
tended him, he forced her to drink it all herself, and it had its full oneration 
upon her, and thereby an end was put to the life of a most wicked ana perni- 
cious woman, who had long been the plague of Syria. She had been the wife 
of three kings^ of that country, and the mother or four. Two of her husbands 
ahe had been the death of: and, of her said sons, one she murdered with her 
own hands, and would have served Ghrypus in the same ms^ner, but he made 
her wicked design turn upon her own head, as I have, related; and thereon, 
having settled his affairs in peace and securi^g^he reigned several years after 
without any disturbance, till at length Cyzicenus, his brother by the same mo- 
ther, rose up against him, as will be hereafter related in its proper plactr 

Jin. 117. Jem Hyrcanu8 19.] — ^Ptolemy Physcon, kine of £^t, after having 
feigned there,' from the deaUi of Philomelor his brother, twen^-nine years, 
died at Alexandria, and thereby did put an end to a most wicked life, a»a to a 
most cruel and tyrannical reign, he oeing infamous ibr both, beyond all thai 
reined in that country before him; whereof too many instances are given in 
the fc^regoing part of this history. He left behind him three sons; the eldest, 
named Apion, he had by a concubine,' the other two by Cleopatra his niece,^ 
whoih he had married after his divorcine of her mother; the eldest of these was 
dJled Lath3^rus,* and the other Alexander.* By his will, he left the kingdom 
g£ Gyrene to Apion,' and that of Egypt to Cleopatra, m conjunction with one 
U her sons which she should like best of the two to make choice of; and she 
looking on Alexander as the likelier to be compliant with her, oflered to make 
dioice of him;* but the people, not bearing that the eldest should be put by the 
right of his birth, forced her to send for him from Cyprus, where, in his frther's 
l^time, she had procured him to be banished, and admit him as long to reign 
in copartnership with her. But, before she would sufier him to be inaugurated 
at Memphis, according to the usage of the country, she forced him to div(»ce 
Cleopatra,' the eldest of his sisters (whom he had taken to be his wife, and 
deany loved,) and many in her stead Selene, his younger sister, who was not 
so acceptable to him. On his inauguration, he took the name of Soter,** Athe- 
nsus" and Pausanius*' call him Philometor, but Lathyrus is the name by which 
he is mostly named in history. But that being a nickname not tending to his 
honour/' it was never owned by him. 

•^n. 114. John Hyrcanus 22.] — ^Antiochus Giypus, while he was preparing 
for a war against the Jews/^ was prevented by a war at home, raised against 
him by Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half brother. He was the son of Cleopatra 
by Antiochus Sidetes, bom to him of her while Demetrius her former hufll)and 
was a prisoner amone the Parthians. But on Demetrius's returning aeain, and 
repossessing his kingdom, after the death oi Sidetes, Cleopatra feaimghow Be- 

I The three kioga of Sjrria whom the bad for her huabfto^p* were Aleunder Balaa, DenMtriaa Nicator. and 
Antiochus Sidetea: and her four anna were Antiochua, by Alexander Balaa, Seleuena and AatioehuaOrypoa, 

*bj Denietrina, and Antlnchua Cvxicenua, by Antiochua BMetea. 

9 Porpbyriua in Grccia Euaeb. Scaliferi. Ptoleuueua Aatronomoa in C^none. EpiplHUihia de Poadaribaa 
at Menauria. Hieronymus in Danielem, cap. ix. 

3 Juatin. lib. 39. c. 5. Appian. in Mithridaticia in flue Ubri. 4 Juatln. lib. 3S. e. 3. 

5 Troffua Pompeiua in ProluKo 3D, 40. Jow>ph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 18. CleoMna Alexand. Strom. lib. 1. 
Btrabo. lib. 17. p. 795. Plinius, lib. 9. e. 67. et lib. 0. c. 30. 

6 Porpbyriua in Grccia Euaeb. Braliaeri. JuaUn. lib. 39. e. 4. 7 Juatm. lib. 39. c I 
8 Pauaanlaa in AUicin. Justin, ibid. 9 Juatin. lib. 39. c 3. 

10 Porpbyriua, ibid. Ptol. in Caiione. Euaeb. in Chroalcon. Eplpbaniua de Ponderibua at Menauria. Hie* 
nnvmua in Danielem, cap. iz. 

II Atbeneua, lib. 6w p. 959. 19 In Atticia. 

13 A»6v^9< aignifleta. a pta, which the Latlna call tietr; fhnn whanee the fliaiily of tlie Clearoa iMlllwir 
name, beeauae of an exereaor>nce which one of thair anceatora had on hia noae lilte a pea: but fbr what rea- 
aon Ptolemy Lathyma had thia name ia no where aaid; perchance it waa became of each lllce ezcreaaanea 
aoaMwhere upon him in conatant view, cither on hia naaa or fbce. 

HJoMpb. Antiq. Ilfek 13. e.i7. Appian. in ^yriailfc SfUtOm, lib. 39. cS. Porplqnr. In OnBda 
Maiifan. p. 61. 
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metrius might deal with him, should he fall into his hands, sent him out of hi« 
reach to Cyzicus, a city lying on the Propontis in the Lesser Mysia, where he 
was bred up under the care and tuition of Craterus, a faithful eunuch, to whose 
charge he was committed; and therefore from hence he had the name of Cyzi- 
cenus. Grypus, being jealous of him, endeavoured to have him taken out of 
the way by poison; which being discovered, forced Cyzicenus to arm apdnst 
him for his fife, as well as the crown of Syria. And it is often the hard case 
of princes, to be thus brought to a necessity either to reign or die, without hav- 
ing any medium between tor their choice. 

An, 113. John Hyrctnms 23.] — Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus was forced to di- 
vorce, ailer that separation,^ disposed of herself in mamage to Cyzicenus, and 
having gotten together an army in Cyprus instead of a dowry, carried that with 
her to him into Syria, for his assistance in this war against his brother, whereby 
his forces being made equal to those of his brother, he came to a battle with 
him; but having had the misfortune to be overthrown, he fled to Antioch, and 
having Uiere left his wife, as he thought, in a safe place, he went thence to 
other parts for the recruiting of his broken forces. Hereon Grypus laid siege 
to Anboch, and he having taken the place, Tiyphaena the wife of Giypus ear- 
nestly desired to have Cleopatra delivered into her hands, that she might put 
her to death, so bitterly was she enraged against her, though her own sister both 
by father and motiier, K>r that she had married her husband's enemy, and brought 
an army to his assistance against him. But Cleopatra having taken sanctuary 
in one of the temples at ^tioch, Grypus was very unwilling to comply with 
the rage of his wife in this matter. He urged against it the sacredness of the 
place where she had taken refuge, and farther told her, that the putting her to 
death wtmld serve to no purpose; that the cutting her off would no way weaken 
or hurt the interest of Cyzicenus, nor the keeping of her alive be any strength- 
ening to it; that in all the wars, whether domestical or foreign, which he or his 
ancestors had been engaged in, it had never been their usage, after victory ob- 
tained, to execute cruelty upon women, especially upon so near a relation; that 
Cleopatra was her sister, and also his own near kinswoman;* and therefore he 
desired her to press this thin^ no farther, for he could not comply with her in it 
But Tiyphaena, instead of being dissuaded hereby from what she so cruelly in- 
tended asiinst her sister, was the more excited to the executing of it: for sus- 
pecting mis to proceed from some love Grypus had contracted for the lady, 
rather than barely from a pity for her case, she added jealousy to her anger; 
and therefore, being driven by a double passion to work her destruction, in the 
heat of botii, she forthwith sent soldiers into the temple, who, by her command, 
there slew the unfortunate lady, while embracing the image of the god to which 
she fled thither for refuge. This shows how great the rage of this sister was 
against the other. And thus it oflcn comes to pass, when enmi^ happens be- 
tween those of the same family and kindred, the nearer is the relation, the bit- 
terer often is the hatred between them; of which many instances may be found 
within eveiT man's observation. And the same may also be observed in difler- 
ences of religion, they that are at the greatest distance herein being seldom so 
incensed as me nearest of the subordinate sects usually are against each other. 

In the interim, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who was mother to both these two 
sisters, expressed no re^rd or concern for either of them: for her mind being 
actuated wholly by ambition and the love of reigning, she employed all her 
thoughts this way, that is, how she might best support her authority in Egypt, 
and ttiere continue to reign without control as long as she should live. And 
therefore, for the better strengthening of herself for this purpose, she made Alex- 
ander,' her younger son, king of Cyprus, that she might from thence be as- 
viflted by him against Lathyrus his brother, whenever occasion should require. 

Jin. 112. Jokn Hyrcanus ^4.]— But the death of Cleopatra in Syria did no* 

1 Jttttiii. lib. 39. c 3. S PIqrtcon. hen f^ilmr, wai uncle to Cleo|>atra, Um moUier of Grypus. 

3 Pmmu. ia AUkii. 9Drpiixr.iBGffceiaEuMb.8c«liferi. 
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long go unrevenged. For Cyzicenus,* having drawn another army together, 
fought a second battle with his brother, and having gained the victory, and in 
the pursuit of it gotten Tryphsna into his power, he sacrificed her to the ghost 
of his murdered wife, by putting her to such a death as her cruelty to her well 
deserved. Grypus, by this overthrow, being driven out of Syria, fled to Aspen*- 
dus in Parophylia,* m>m whence he had also the name of Aspendius. 

An, 111. John Hyrcanua 25.] — But the next year after, he returning from 
thence with an army,' again recovered Syria: and the two brothers thenceforth 
parting the Syrian empire between them, Cyzicenus reigned at Damascus over 
Ccele-Syria an^ Phoenicia, and Grypus at Antioch over all the rest Both bro- 
thers were very excessive in their luxuries and their follies;^ and so were most 
of the other later Syrian kings; and to this and their divisions they owed the 
loss of their empire; for they were truly men most unworthy of it 

An, 110. John Hyrcanus 26.] — ^While these two brothers were thus harassing 
each other in war, or else wasting themselves in the luxury of peace, John 
Hyrcanus grew in riches and power,* and finding he had nothing to fear fix>m 
either of them, resolved to reduce Samaria under his dominion; and therefcve 
sent Aristobulus and Antigonus,* two of his sons, to besiege the city: whereon 
the inhabitants sent to Antiochus Cyzicenus, king of Damascus, for his relief; 
who, coming with a neat army to raise the siege, was met by the two brothers, 
and being vanquished by them, and pursued as far as ScythopoUs, he hardly. es* 
caped out of their hands. 

An, 109. John Hyrcanua 527.] — ^The two brothers,' after the gaining of this vic- 
tory, having again returned to the siq^, pressed it so hard, that me besieged 
were forced a second time to send to Cyzicenus for relief: but he having not 
forces enough of his own for the attempt, desired the assistance of Ptolemy La- 
thyrus, king of Egypt, who sent him six thousand auxiliaries, much to the dis- 
like of Cleopatra his mother. For Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, sons of that 
Onias who built the Jewish temple in Egypt, being her chief favourites and 
ministers, that commanded all her forces; and directed all her councils, for their 
sakes she much favoured the Jews, and was averse to any thing that might tend 
ta their damage; and she had like to have deposed Lathyrus from the throne for 
acting against her will in this matter. When the Eg3rptian auxiliaries arrived, 
Cyzicenus joined them with what forces he had, but durst not openly &ce the 
enemy, or make any attempt upon the army that lay at the siege, but spent him- 
self wholly in harassing and plundering the open country, hoping tnereby to 
draw the Jews from the siege for its relief; but failing of his expectations herein, 
and finding also that his army, what by surprises, desertions, and other casual- 
ties, was much diminished in the carrying on of this sort of war, he durst not 
trust himself abroad in the field any longer with it, but retired to Tripoly, leav- 
ing Callimander and Epicrates, two of his prime commanders, to pursue the re- 
mainder of the war, the former of which rashly venturing upon an enterprise too 
hard for him, was cut off with all his party; whereon Epicrates, findmg that 
nothing farther was to be done, made the best advantage of it that he could for 
his own interest For, coming to an agreement with Hyrcanus, for a sum of 
money he delivered up unto him Scythopolis, and all other places which the 
Syrians had in that country, and thereby basely betrayed the interest of his 
master for his own gain. Whereon Samana, being deprived of all further hopes 
of relief, was forced, after it had held out a year^ siege, to surrender into the 
hands of Hyrcanus, who forthwith demolished the place, causing not only the 
houses and walls to be pulled down and razed to the ground, but also trenches 
to be drawn through and across the ground whereon it stood, and to be filled 
with water,' that it might never again be built They are mistaken who think 

1 Juftin. lib. 39. e. 3. "S Porphyr. in Gneds Buseb. Bcalifcri, p. G3. 3 Ibid. 

4 Diodorus Skrulim in Bxrerptii Valetil, p. 385. Atheneu*. lib. 5. p. 310. et. lib. 13. p. 540. 

5 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 17. 6 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. 7 Ibid. 

8 So Mith JoMphufl in the plaee lant quoted. Salianus cavils mach at bUn for it, becaua* Banana Mood 
upon a hifh IriU. But BonJaadB of Todela, who waa oa tba^ place, toUt ua, ia Irii UiMmi.ttet tfttM 
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tills waa done out of the hatred which the Jews bore to the sect of the Samari- 
tans: for none of that sect then lived in that place. All the inhabitants of that 
citjr were then of the Syro-Macedonian race, and the heathen superstition. For 
the ancient Samaritans, who were of the sect that worshipped God in Mount 
Gerizinii had been long before all expelled thence by Alexander for the reveng- 
ing of the death of Andromachus, his governor of Syria, whom they slew in a 
tumult, as hath been before related in the first part of this history. Afler this, 
these expelled Samaritans retired to Shechem, which hath been the head seat 
of their sect ever since: and Alexander new planted the city with a colony of 
Macedonians; Greeks, and Syrians, mixed together, and they were of their pos- 
terity that then inhabited the place, when Hyrcanus made this war against it 
From this time Samaria continued in its demolished state, till Herod rebuilt it, 
and gave it the name of Sebaste,^ in honour of Augustus, as will be hereafter 
related. AHer this victory, Hyrcanus became master of all Judca, Galilee, and 
Samaria, and of several other places in the outskirts of the country round him; 
thereby he made himself one of the most considerable princes of the age in 
which he lived; and afler this, none of his neighbours durst any more cope with 
him, but he enjoyed Hbe remainder of his time in full quiet from all foreign wars, 
•^n. 106. Join Hyrcanus 28.] — But in the latter end of his life he met with 
■ome trouble at home from the Pharisees, a busy and mutinous sect among the 
Jews.' These, by their pretences to a more man ordinary strictness in reli- 
gion, had sained to themselves a great reputation and interest among the com- 
mon peopfe^ and for this reason Hyrcanus endeavoured to gain them to him by 
all manner of favours. He had been bred up in their discipline from the begin- 
ning, and therefore professing himself of their sect, had always given them all 
manner of countenance and encouragement and farther to ingratiate himself 
with them about this time, invited the heads of the party to an entertainment, 
and having therein regaled them with all manner of ^ood cheer, he spake to 
them to this effect: — "That the fixed purpose of his mmd, as they well knew, 
had always been to be just in his actions toward men, and to do all things to- 
ward God that should be well plcasin? to him, according to the doctrines which 
the Pharisees taueht; and therefore he desired, that, if they saw^any thine in 
him wherein he &led of his duty, in either of these two branches of it, they 
Would give him their instructions, Uiat thereby it mieht be reformed and amend- 
ed." In answer hereto, they all applauded his conduct; all gave him the praise 
of a just and religious governor, excepting only one man, and Hyrcanus was 
mightily pleased hereat But when all these had done with their encomiums, 
fliis one man, named Eleazar, a veiy ill-natured person, and one that much delight- 
ed in making disturbances, stood up, and, addressing himself to Hyrcanus, 
said, — ''Since you are desirous to be told the truth, if you would approve your- 
self a just man, quit the high-priesthood, and content yourself with having the 
government of the people." Whereon Hyrcanus asking him what reason there 
was for this, he replied, — "Because we are assured, by the testimony of the 
ancients among us, that your mother was a captive taken in the wars, and there- 
fore, as bom oi her, you are incapable of the high-priesthood, and cannot hold 
it by the law." And, had the matter of fact been true, his inference had been 
rurht For, whoever was bom of any prohibited marriage,' was, by the law of 
Bfoses, profane; and whoever was thus profane, was, by the same law,* incapa- 
ble of being priest or high-priest Now, these prohibited marriages among the 
Jews were m respect of the different degrees of the persons to whom they were 
prohibited, of three different sorts. 1. Such as were prohibited to all Israel; 
and these were,* Ae marrying within the prohibited degrees of kindred, and 
the marrying any erf" another nation.* 2. Such as were prohibted to priests; and 

mn Ibe tnp of tfali bill many foontaint of water, and from ihc«j water enough might hare been derived to 

M Cbeee trencbee* _^ _ ■. a <• fv ii « la 

1 x«S«rTO( ia Greek tor AucuatuK bence li/B«<rTii. 2 Jouph. Antiq. iib. 13. c 18. 

>nides in 



a LevH. izi. IS, Maimonides in leaure Biab, c. 10. , . v t 

4 fir tiM priMt wutobt My, UrlU xxi. 8; bat profline it opposite to boly. 
iUTll.iTiiL 6Deut.vU.S 
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these were/ the marrying of a whore, or a divorced woman, or one that wa« 
profane. 3. Such as were prohibited to the high-priest who, over and above all 
these other prohibited mamages, was also forbidaen to many a widow.' For 
the words of the law are, that he should take none other to wife but a viijgin 
of his own people.' And therefore, if a high-priest had a son by any of these 
prohibited marriages, or a priest by any of those prohibited to him, that son was 
profane, and thereby rendered incapable of being either priest or high-priest. For, 
as the prohibited marriages of the first sort above-mentioned, as well as those 
of the second, were forbidden the priest, so all three were foibidden the high- 
priest; that is, the first sort as he was an Israelite, the second as he was a priest, 
and the third as he vras high-priest. And therefore, had Hyrcanus's mother 
been an alien taken captive in war,' or any other, when first married to his fa- 
ther, than one whose marriage was allowed to a priest (for Simon was no more 
than a priest when he first married her,) every son bom of her would have 
been profane, and consequently incapable of bemg either priest or high-priest. 
But tne matter of fact, Josephus^ (from whom alone we have this story) as- 
sures us, was all false, and a most notorious calumny; and therefore the ob- 
ject of it was disapproved of, and resented with great indignation by all that 
were present; and it afterward became the origin of great disturbances. For 
Hyrcanus not being able to bear that his mother should be thus defamed, 
and the piuity of his birth and his capacity for the high-priesthood be here* 
by called in question, was exceedingly exasperated hereat; which one Joiiib* 
than, a zealous disciple of the Sadducees (the opposite sect to th« Pharisees,) 
and an intimate friend of Hyrcanus, observing, laid hold of this opportunity to 
set him against the whole party, and draw him over to that of the Sadducees. 
For this purpose, he suggested to Hyrcanus, that this was not the sin^e act of 
Eleazar, but most certaimy a thing concerted by the whole partjp; that Eleazar 
in speaking of it out was no more than the mouth of all the res^ and, that be 
needed to do no more for the full assuring of himself of the truth hereof, than 
to refer it to them for their opinion what punishment the calumniator deserved; 
for if he would be pleased, urged Jonathan, to make this experiment^lie would 
certainly find, by the lenity of their sentence against the criminal, that they 
were zll parties with him in the crime. Hyrcanus, heaikening to the sugges- 
tion of Jonathan, followed his advice, and accordingly proposed it to the heads 
of the Pharisees, for their opinion, what punishment Eleazar deserved, for thus 
defaming the prince and nigh-priest ot his people, expecting from them no 
lesser sentence than that of death. Their answer hereto was, that defamation 
and calumny were no capital crimes, and therefore, could be punished no far- 
ther than with whipping and imprisonment.* Whereon Hyrcanus, being fullj 
persuaded that all tnat Jonathan suggested was true, became thenceforth a bitter 
enemy to the whole sect of the Pharisees: for he forthwith abrogated aJl their 
traditionary constitutions, enjoined a penalty upon all that should observe them; 
and utterly renouncing their party,* went over to that of the Sadducees. 

1 I^vit. xxi. 7. S Levit. nd. 13, 14. 

3 The wordf of Eleazar in Josephu* may be eonitrued to import ber not to have bam an alien taken in 
war by the Jewa, but a Jewish woman taken captive by the heathen, and made a flava among them, and af- 
terward redeemed: but which way of the two it be.tt eomet to the same ttAng: for #hat«ver Jewiih woman 
waa thui taken captive by any heathen people, was alwayi iiippoaed to have been deflowered by them; and 
auch a one waa not to be married either to a prieit or a hifrh-prieit; and. if ahe were, all her children were 
reckoned profkne, and coaaequently incapable of being either priest or high-prieat. 

4 Antiq. lib. 13. c. la ^ t- b t- b t» 

5 This punishment among the Jews was not to exceed forty stripes (Deut. xxv. 3.) and therefore the whip 
with which it was inflicted being made with three thongs, and each blow giving three stripes, they never in- 
flicted upon any criminal more than thirteen blows. becaHse thirteen of those blows made thirty-nine atripea; 
And to add another blow, would be to transgress that law, by adding two stripes over and above forty, con- 
trary to its prohibition. And in this manner was it, that St. Paul, when whipped of the Jews, received forty 
Btripes save one (3 Cor. zi. 34,) that is, thirteen blows with this threefold whip, which made thirty-nine stripea, 
a. «. forty save one. 

6 That is, by embracing their doctrine against the traditions of the elders, added to the written law, and 
■lade of equal authority with it; but not their doctrine against the resurrection and a future state: for thia 
cannot be supposed of so good and righteous a man as John Hyrcanus is said to be. It is most probable, that 
atthls time the Sadducees had gone no farther in the doctrines of that sect, than to deny all their un- 
written traditions, which the Phariaeoa wera ao fond oC For 4o«ephua mantiona no olhar dinbranoa at tjiia 
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^n. 107, John Hyrcanus 29.] — But Hyrcanus did not long live after this ruf- 
fle; for he died the next year after,* having been, from the death of Simon hin 
father, high-priest and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. He was, saith 
Joiephus, honoured with three of the highest dignities: for he was, according 
to him, a prophet,* as well as a prince and high-priest; of which there are given 
two instances,* 1st, That he foretold that Aristobulus and Antigonus,' his two 
eldest sons, should not live long after him, but that the succession of the govern- 
ment should come to Alexander, his third son; and My, Tiiat when Aristobu- 
lus and Antigonus vanquished Antiochus Cyzicenus in battle, it was made known 
to him the very same moment in which the victory was gained,* though he wa« 
then at Jerusalem, at the distance of two days' journey from the field of battle. 
The former, they say, was revealed to him in a dream of the night,* and the other 
by a voice from heaven,* which the Jews call both kol, i. e. '* the daughter of a 
voice," or " the daughter- voice:" for the Jewish writers hold, that there were 
three sorts of revelations anciently among them; the first by Urim and Thum- 
mim; the second by the sjpirit of prophecy; and the third by bath koi. The 
first, they say, was in use from the erecting of the tabernacle to the building of 
the temple: the second, from the beginning of the world (but mostly under the 
first temple) till the death of Malachi under the second temple, fiut that, after 
the death of Malachi, the spirit of prophecy wholly ceased in Israel,' and that 
thenceforth they had bath hoi in its stead, ^ which, they say, was a voice from 
heaven. That they called it bath kol, i. e. " the daughter- voice," or " the daugh- 
ter of a voice" (for it may be interpreted both ways,) seems to be with respect 
to the oracular voice delivered from the mercy-seat, when God was there con- 
sulted bv Urim and Thummim. That was the grand and primary voice of reve- 
lation, this of a secondary dignity, and inferior to it, as the daughter is to the 
XDothen and therefore, in respect to it, and as succeeding in its stead, it is called 
"the daughter-voice,"* the other being to it as the mother in precedence both 
of time and dignity. That it may be understood what kind of oracle this was, 
I shall here ^ve the reader one instance of it out of the Talmud: *° it is as fol- 
followeth: " Kabbi Jochanan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben Lachish, desiring to see 
the face of R. Samuel, a Babylonish doctor, let us follow, said they, the hearing 
oihcdhhoL Travelling, therefore, near a school, they heard the voice of a boy 
reading these words out of the first book of Samuel, chap. xxv. 1; ' and Samuel 
died:' they observed this, and inferred from hence, that their friend Samuel 
was dead: and so they found it had happened; for Samuel of Babylon was then 
dead." Many more instances of this sort may be produced out of the Jewish 
writines: but this is enough to let the reader see, that their bath kol was no such 
voice from heaven as they pretend, but only a fantastical way of divination of 
fieir own invention, like the Sortes Virgilianse among the heathens: for as, with 
Ihem, the words first dipped at in the book of that poet" was the oracle whereby 
they prognosticated those future events which they desired to be informed of; 
so with the Jews, when they appealed to baih kol, the next words which they 
should hear from any one's mouth were the same. And this they called a voice 
from heaven, because thereby they thought the judgment of heaven to be de- 
clared as to any dubious point they desired to be informed of, and the decrees 
of heaven to be revealed concerning the future success of any matter which 
they would be pre-informed of, whensoever, in either of these two cases, they 
inn way consulted it. The Sortes Virgilianae, on the failing of oracles, after 

line between them, neither doth be eey, that Hyrcanus went over to the Baddiicper in any other particular. 
Iban in the aboliitaing of all the traditional constitutions of the Pharisees, which our Saviour condemned 
as well as be. 

I Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 18. Euseh. in Chronico. S Joseph, ibid. 3 Ibid. r. 20. 4 Ibid. c. 18. 
5 lUd. e. 80. IbM. c. 18. 7 Talmud. Bab. in Tract. Sanhedrin. fol. 11. 

8 See LiRhlfoot*s Works, vol. 1. p. 485. ... . 

9 There bi also another reason jtiven for this name, that is, that it came out of thunder that the thunder- 
clap always went first, and then the htk farfout of it; and that therefore the thunder was a» the mother. 
volee, Mi bath kel as the daughter coming out of it. But this cannot be true; for most of the instances which 
tbe Jewish writers five us of their fra(A kol are without any such thunder precediiiff. 

10 IB Bhabbatb, (bl. 8. col. 3. ._.,*.. ^ /, * «. _ 

II VIdeaa ^ bia aortlbot Petri Molioci Vatcm. lib. 3. c. 90. et Glorsarium Domini du Cange, in voce aortei • 
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the coming of Christ, were, inatcad of them, much mule use of by the hea- 
thens,' as long is heathenism remained among the Romans, And the Chris- 
liaos, when Christianity first began to be corrupted, learned from them the like 
way of divination, and much practised it. without any otiier change, than by 
putting the book of the holy scriptures in the place of the book of the heathen 
poet. This was aa ancient as the time of St. Austin, who lived in the fourth 
centui^-; for he makes mention of it.' And it was practised by Hcraclius, em- 
peror of the east, in the beginning of the seventh centuiy. For, being en- 
gaged in war against Chosroes king of Persia, and, after a succeuful campaign, 
being in doubt where to take hts wiiiter-quarters, enjoined a time of fasting and 
prayer to all his army;' and, mfter that, consulted the book of the holy scrip- 
tures in this way of divination, and thereby determined himself oa tp this mat- 
ter. But it obtained most in the west, eKpecially in France, wher^ for severs! 
ages, it was the practice,' on the consecration of a new bishc^, to ccaisutt the 
Bible concerning him by this way of divination, and, from the words which 
they should first dip at in the opening of the book, make a judgment of hja life, 
manners, and future behaviour. And the Normans, on their conquest of tfais 
land, brought this usage hither with them. On the consecration of Williun, 
the second Norman bishop of the diocess of Norwich, the words which the 
Bible first opened at for him were, JVbn Ataie, sed Bnrabbain,'- i. t. " Not thia man, 
but Barabbas;" by which they made a judgment, that tliis bishop was not long 
to continue, and that a thief should come in bis place; and so it accordingly 



happened. For, William soon after dying, Herbertus de Losinga, another Nor- 
man, was made his successor, who was chief simony broker to King William 
Rufus (that king openly selling all ecclesiastical benefices,) and had simoniacaUy 



obtained of him the ^bey of Winchester for his father,* and the abbey erf Ram- 
say for himself; and had now, by the like evil means, gained this bishopric. 
At his consecration, the words which the Bible opened at for him were the same 
which Christ spoke to Judas when he came to betray him;' ^mict, ad ipiod ue- 
msta* I. f. " Friend, wherefore art thou come?" These, and the former words 
for his predecessor, putting home upon his conscience how much he had been 
a thief and a traitor to Christ and his church, brought him to a thorough re- 
pentance for his crimes;" and, to expiate for them, he built the cathedral church 
of Norwich, of which he laid the first stone in the year of our Lord 1096. And 
afterward, having translated his episcopal chair from Thetford to i^ he thereby 
fixed the see of his bishopric in the city of Norwich, and there it hath been 
ever since. This account may serve not only to show the great folly of man- 
kind in devising such vain and groundless pn^nostics for future events (which 
too many are guilty of,) but also to make us see how abominable the corruptions 
of the Romish church were in those days, in their thus ruiming into so impious 
a [)ractice, and making it part of their sacred offices: for such their ordinals are 
reckoned to be, in which this way of prognosticating at the consecrations of 
bishops was then directed. This indeed was too gross to be long continued; 
but, when it was dropped, other things came in its stead altogether as bad. 
And, since it was the ignorance and blind superstition of those ages that tntro- 
duoed these abominations, this tells us how to account for the rise of all the 
other corrupt practices and doctrines that still are found remaining among those 
of that communion. 

It is also spoken of, to the honour of Hyrcanus, that he was the founder of 
the castle Bari*,'" which was the palace of the Asmomean princes in Jerusalem 

I VUmi *»mpla )iiO>u 'r.^..;. ■„.,.., .puj £|iu„ Bmriiaoiin Lb Adhino, eLipud XlioB KmpiUiiuii 

« Vi^a(u(Hi)HariiinDBaiInlddCin(ri[n%«ihuBii"rl'>8*tn<i^. " J Jotin ivi'H'. (0. 

S UciitlciuKnithlonileETGiilibiuAniillB liitnc Dnxm «cri«ni»niBl<)i1« AiiiliFr>aa,B. Zm. BlrlbDla. 
■n£«ai;slUiilnAn«liaBi(inWlnilDnr. Bnwipigii iniBreoideiiiDFUme<:il|>lui».^Wl- M.rahi,p.l9, 
1 KMiMan a BanlialDBi. >I* Coiinn. Ui,il. B HiiL, t»i. Sa. 

■ BinrteiMKnFihlondEEvgQllbni AnitlBimerDHiiai Bcriplani HiilorlE AnBlicina, p.UTO. lUnAnlu- 
~~~-"^"-'-nlaAn|ltiSuikWbuUMl. DrwuMu InUr uadtn D*ain Bciiuoiu. ^ Ml. M-Puia.p.U- 
Lull.Uk.ia.e.4, 
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W long as they reigned there. Whea Simon, the father of Hynanus, had de^ 
ttioyed the fortress of Mount Acra, in which a heathen garrison had been kept 
&r the Syrian kings,' he built fortificationfl round the mountain ob which the 
temple stood, for the better securing and fortifying of it against aU fijture ioaulti 
from the heathens, lihould any of thera in afler-times again become masters of 
Jerusalem. And within these fortifications' he built a bouse for himself, and 
there dwelt all bis life after. This house seems to be the same which Hyrcanus 
afterward built into the cutle Bans. It stood on a steep rock,' fifty cubits high,* 
without the outer square of the temple, upon the same mountain with it; and 
the south side of it did run parallel with the north aide of the said square, be- 
ginning westward, and reaching forward to the north'West comer of the same 
square, or beyond it to the length of half a furlong. For it was a square build- 
ing of two AulongB in compaas, that is, of half a furlong, or three hundred feet 
on every side (for a furlong contained sis hundred of our feet.) Here Hyrca- 
nus, and all his aucccssora of the Asmonseaii family, dwelt and kept their court; 
and here they laid up the pontifical stole, or sacred robes of the high-priest, 
taking them out when Ihey used them on all solemn occa^iions, and there a^in 
depositing them as soon as the said solemnities were over. And thus it con- 
tinued to he done till the lime of Herod, who, on being made king of Judea, 
having observed the convenience of the place, new buift it, and made it a very 
strong fortress. The rock on which it stood, I have alrsady said, was* fifty cu- 
bits, t. t. seventy-five feet hish; this he lined or cased aU over with polished 
marble, whereby he rendered it inaccessible, it not being possible for any one 
to climb up on it on either of those sides, on which it was thus lined, by reason 
of its sUpperiness. Upon the top of this rock he built his fortress, and instead 
of Bans, the name it formerly bore, called it Antonia, complimenting thereby 
Marcus Aotoaius the triumvir, who then governed the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire. The Ibrm of the building was that of a quadrangle, all built 
on eveiy side, wherein were rooms for all the uses of a palace, and of magnifi- 
cence suitable thereto; and in the middle within was a large area for the sol- 
diers to be in, and round it was a stately piazza or cloister. The whole build- 
ing was, on the outside, forty cubits high above the rock on which it stood; and, 
■t the four comers, it had four turrets, three of which were fifty cubits high, 
i. «. ten cubits above the rest of the building, and the fourth seventy cubiis high, 
i. e. thirty above the rest of the building. This fouitii turret was that which 
fftood at the south-east comer of the fortress. For that lying near the middle 
of the north side of the great square of the temple, it was built at this height, 
that from thesce might be seen all that was done in the courts within; so that 
if any tumult should arise in any part of the temple, it might from thence be 
observed, and soldiers sent down to quell it. And for this use they were made, 
from two several parts of the south side of the fortress, two pair of stairs lead- 
ing from thence into the outer cbistcrs of the temple that were next a<^oining. 
And thus it was when the tumult was risen in the temple against St Paul (Acta 
xxi.) the whole of which, by observing what hath been above said, may be 
dearly understood. St. Paul being to perform his vow as a Nazarite (ver. 26() 
was in the court of the women, the south-east comer of which was the place 
' fppdnted for the rites belonging to this matter. Here the Jews having found 
him (ver. 27,) laid hold of him, and having draped him out of that holier part 
of the temple into the court of the Gentiles, which was not of the holier part, 
purposed there to have slain bim (ver. 31), .31,) which the sentinel, that icept 
watch on the south-east turret of the fortress Antonia, from thence discerning 
gave notice of it; whereon the captain of the fortress, taking soldiers, ran down 

a Jnepta. i^ B^lln jBdBi«. IJb. fl. c. 11. (t Anllq. lib. 14. c. JS. cl Ub. U. c C Lli1illlx>l of Ihl Tcmplt, 

npM Ibi bniir ortli,^ mnuiiiiiu on whicnUMtcmplaiiooil, wkwu Uiii ruck,' Iioin Ibe ibUcj beBelUl up to Um 
•op, wbeteni U» reilte w*i buill, wu flhy uikiu bish. 
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the stairs above-mentioned into the outer cloisters d the temple, and fix)m 
thence into the court where the mutiny was, and having there rescued Paul 
from the multitude, he carried him with him into the said fortre^ss or castle, up 
the same pair of steirs through which he came down (ver. 32, 33;) and when 
he had brought him near the top of them, the people having by that time eot 
round to the place of those stairs without the temple, Paul obtained leave of ue 
captain there to speak to them; and from thence he made that speech which is 
contained in Acts xxii. And from what was done in this instance may be under- 
stood the use that was made of this fortress at all other times. It was called Baris, 
from biraA, which word among the eastern nations signified a palace or royal cas- 
tie; and in this sense it is often used in those scriptures of the Old Testament 
which were written afler the fiabjlonish captivity, as in Daniel, Ezra, Chroni* 
cles, Nehemiah, and Esther, which shows it to have been borrowed from the 
Chaldeans, and from them brought into the Hebrew language. The Septuagint 
often renders it by the word Baris;' and in this sense it is that this fortress was 
under the Asmonaeans called Baris, that is, HheMrah, or royal palace of the 
prince; for that it was during all the reign of the Asmonaeans: and when He- 
rod first rebuilt it, he intended it for the same purpose; but afterward finding it 
more proper for a fortress, he built him a palace elsewhere, and turned this into 
a eamson: for the temple, by reason of its height, commanding Jerusalem, and 
this fortress, in like manner, commanding the temple, he thought he could not 
better keep the other two in order and awe, than by having a good garrison in 
this fortress. And when Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Romans, they 
continued it to the same use, keeping always a strong garrison in it, and by rea- 
son of its immediate influence upon the temple, the captain of the garrison is, 
in the scriptures of the New Testament, called the *' Captain of the Temple," 
^Luke xxiu 52. Acts. iv. 1. v. 24 — ^26.) The Asmonseana* having always kept 
the pontifical robes in this fortress, here Herod, on his first coming to the crown, 
feund them, and here he continued still to keep them in the same place, and 
•o did Archelaus his successor, and the Romans after him, all upon an opinion, 
that their having these robes in their possession would be a means for the better 
keeping of the Jews in awe. The custom was,' to lay them up in a cabinet 
made on purpose for it, under the seals of the high-priest and the treasurer c^ 
the temple; and when they needed them for the sacred solemnities on which 
tfaev were used, they exhibited their seals to the captain of the castle, and then 
had the robes delivered to them; and when the solemnities were over, they 
were then again laid up under the same seals in the same place; and thus it 
continued to be done, till at length the temple, this fortress, and the robes in it, 
were all destroyed in the deflagration and total destruction of the city of Jeru- 
ialem by Titus and his Romans. 

During the whole time of Hyrcanus's government, aU things went with him 
successfully abroad, and smooth and quiet at home, till his unfortunate breach 
with the Pharisees. But, after he fell out with them, and went over to the Sad- 
ducees,^ he lost the love of the common people; for they, being wholly attached 
to the Pharisees, joined with them in their resentments for this procedure. And 
fiom this time neither he nor any of his family could any more recover their 
•factions; which afterward created them infinite troubles, especially in the 
time of Alexander, the son of this Hyrcanus, as will be hereafter shown in the 
fiitiire series of this history. 

■ But since I have here spoken of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and there 
will be many occasions hereafter to make mention of them, and also of the other 
•ects and parties among the Jews, it will be necessary, for the 'tetter under- 

IHnee thh word came in ate amonir the Hellenistii to denote a caRtle, tower, or walled fortre«i; and ao 
■iMchiiu and 9uidas lnt<>rpret the word; and to alM> 8t. Jerome, in hit comment upon Jeremiah xvii. and 
o« Boaea ix. and on Ptalm xltv. B<it the Ionic and other genuine Grc4'lcf used it to i4f nify a lort of a abip; 
m4 ia tUa aenae the word if need by Herodotue in tiMt part of hie hiatory where he writes of Eayptian allkirs. 

a Jomik. 4» Bello Judaico, lib. 6. ctf. at Antkj l<b*U U.«|Ub.l&c«. 3 Joaeph. iUd. 
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Utanding of the following part of this history, here to give the reader a full 
count of all of them before I proceed any farther. I have above shown, that, 
after the return of the Jews from Babylon, and the full settling of the Jewish 
church again in Judea by Ezra and Nehemiah, there arose two parties of men 
among them; the one,* who, adhering to the written word, held, that in the ob- 
servance of that alone thev fulfilled all righteousness, and therefore thought 
this alone sufficient to entitle them to the name of Zadikimf t. e, the Ri^teous; 
the other,* who, over and above the written law, superadded the traditional con- 
stitutions of the elders, and other rigorous observances, which, by way of super- 
erogation, they voluntarily devoted themselves to; and therefore, from hence 
being reckoned of a superior degree of holiness above the others, they were 
called Chasidim' that is, the Pious, who are the same that are mentioned in the 
Maccabees by ^e name of Assideans/ From the former of these proceeded 
the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and the Karraites; and from the latter, the 
Pharisees and the Essenes; of all which I shall treat in their order. 

I. The Samaritans were no more at first than a mongrel sort of heathens,* 
who worshipped the God of Israel only in an idolatrous manner, and in con- 
junction With their other deities, and so continued, till Manasseh, with other 
nigitive Jews, coming to them firom Jerusalem, brought with them the book of 
the law, and out of it taught them to reject all idolatry, and worship the true 
God only, according to the Mosaical institution; and, from the time that they 
became thus reformed, they may truly be reckoned a sect of the Jewish reli- 
gion. But I having treated of them already in the sixth book of the first part 
of this histoiyy to refer the reader thither is all that I need farther say of them 
in this place. 

II. Toe Sadducees at first were no more than what the Karraites are now, 
that is, they would not receive the traditions of the elders, but stuck to the 
written word only. How these traditions grew among the Jews, I have already 

given a full account;' and the Pharisees being the grand promoters of them 
ence they and the Sadducees became sects directly opposite to each other. 
And, as long as the Saducees opposed them no farther than in this matter only, 
they were in the rieht; but afterward they imbibed other doctrines, which ren- 
dered them a sect Aoroughly impious. For — 

1st, They denied the resurrection of the dead,^ the being of angels, and all 
existences of the spirit or souls of men departed. For their notion was,* that 
there is no spiritual being but God only; that, as to man, this world is his all; 
that, at hit death, body and soul die together, never to live more; and that 
therefore there is no future reward or punishment They acknowledged that 
God made this world by his power, and governs it by his providence: and, lor 
the carrying on of this government, hath ordained rewards and punishments, 
but that they are in this world only: and for this reason alone was it, that they 
worshipped him, and paid obedience to his laws. In sum, they were Epicu- 
rean deists in all other respects, excepting only, that they allowed that God 
made the world by his power, and governs it by his providence. The Talmudic 
■toiy of Sadoc, the scholar of Antigonus of Socho, tells us, how they came to 
&11 into this impiety, and that from this Sadoc they had the name of Sad- 
iucees. This being above fully related,* I need not here again repeat it But, 
must confess, Talmudic stories are but of very little credit with me. When 
John Hyrcanus deserted the sect of the Pharisees, and went over to the Sad- 
ducees, no other alteration is mentioned then to have been made by him in 
that change,*^ but his rejecting and annulling all the traditional constitutions of 
the Phaiiseii^ which makes it probable that the Sadducees were at that time 

1 yid« Omtii CoDment. in 1 Mancab. U. 43. 

a OroUus, ibid. Scalifer. in Elencbo Trihcret, c SS. 3 1 Maocnb. li. 49. riL 13. 

4 The word ia wrlltAn with the Hebrew letter Cheth, which if aometimea rendered hj Ch as in Cbaiidini, 
flonetimea by an ai pirate as in Hebron, and aometimea it ie wholly left out, ai here in the word Aaaidsna. 
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gone no farther in the tenets of. their sect, than to-the denying of these* consti- 
tutions.- And, moreover, Hyreanus having the character of a just and religious 
prince,' and all his actions speaking him such, it is not likely that he should 
embrace saim^HOUs a doctrine, as that of denying the resurrection and a future 
«tate, especially when he was going into that state (for it was in the latter end 
<if his life that thia was done!) All which put together, give good reason to 
-auppose that Utaa impiety had not then inftcted this sect Whenever it was 
introduced among thetn, thus much we may be assured of, that vice and wick- 
edness were the only causes of its birth; and, wherever it is elsewhere found, 
it alwayfe hath the same parents. When men live such lives, that they cannot 
give God an account of them, they greedily lay hold of any scheme, how false 
and foolish soever, that shall exempt them from it. Epicurus's brag was, that 

* he had delivered the world from the fear of the gods. And to lay asleep the 
conscience, and deliver men's minds from the fear ef God and his judgments, so 
as to be at liberty to sin on without reluctancy or regret, is the only reason that 
makes any to be Epicurus's disciples. And it is most likely, that this impiety 
among the Jews had the same original. Under the Asmonsan princes, the 
Jews grew prosperous, powerful, and rich, and their riches produced great 
luxury and vice; and to iree their consciences from the fear of a future account- 
ing for the enormities which grew up from this root, was the true cause that 
Introduced this doctrine against a future state among them. And this is con- 
firmed by what Josephus writes of this sect:' for he tells us, that they were men 

, cf quality and riches only that were of it But, since the generality of l^med 
JBoen admit the Talmudic stoiy above-mentioned concerning the first introduc- 

' lion of this doctrine among them by Sadoc, the disciple of Ajitigonus of Socho, 
I will entar into no fiBirther contest about it; but, havmg ofiered my conjectures 
io the contrary, I leave it to the reader to make his judgment about it as be 
iiiail see cause. 

2. The Sadducees not only rejected all unwritten traditions, but also all the 
written word,* excepting only that of the five books of Moses. And, if it be true 
what the Talmudic stmf above mentioned relates, that Sadoc, on his first venting 
•of his doctrine against a future state, was forced for the impiety of it to flee to the 
Samaritans for refuge, perchance he might learn this part of his heresy from 
them: for they admitted only the &ve books of Moses, rejecting all the other 
;parts of holv scripture, as well the prophets as the hagiographa. But it seems 
most probable, that the Sadducees rejected these books because they found them 
inconsistent with their doedine. There are many places in the prophets and 
'Ihe ha^ographa, which plainly and undeniably prove a future state, and the re- 
iptfvection mm the dean; and therefore, having embraced the doctrine of deny- 
tlig both, they did, what usually all heretics do, that is, reject, right or wrong, 
idiatsoever did make against them. Some learned men, and among them Sca- 
liger for one,^ hold, that they did not reject the other scriptures, but only gave a 
]f>reference above them to the five books of Moses. But the account which is 
.given in the gospels of the disputation which Christ had with the Sadducees,* 
«)ilainly proves the contrary. For seeing there are so many texts in the propheta 
duid hagiographa, which plainly and directly prove a future state, and resurrec- 
tion from the dead, no other reason can be given, why Christ waived all these 
proofs, and drew his argument only by consequence from what is said in the 
law, but that he knew mey had rejected the prophets and the hagioerapha, and 
therefore would admit no argument, but from the law only. Their agreeing 
with the Samaritans in rejecting all traditions, and in receiving no other scrip- 
iures than the five books of Moses only, hath given a handle to Sie Jews, to load/ 
ihe Samaritans with the imputations of agreeing with them also in the denial of 
•a future state, and the resurrection from the dead, whereas, in this article, the 

1 Jowph. de Bello Juditico, lib.l. e. 3. S Antiq. lib. 13. c. IP. et lib. la c. 9. 

3 Vide GroUum in Malt. xzii. S3. Dnuium de tribua Sectis Jodaorum, lib. 3. e. 9. Ligtatfoot, toL ap. 1S38. 
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Samaritans are sounder than the Jews themselves, and so continue even to 
this day. 

3. Tlie third point of the Sadducees' here^, was about free wiU and piedes- 
tination.' For, whereas the Essenes held all things to be predetennined and 
fixed in an unalterable concatenation of causes never to be varied from, and 
the Pharisees allowed a free-will in conjunction with predestinatioo, the Saddu« 
cees difiering from both, denied aA manner of predestination whatever,' their 
doctrine being, that God had made man absolute master of all his actions, with 
a full freedom to do either good or evil, as he shall think fit to choose, without 
any assistance to him for the one, or any restraint upon him as to the other, so 
that, whether a man doth good or evil, it is wholly from himself, because he 
hath it absolutely in his own power, both to do the one and avoid the other. In 
sum, they held the same among the Jews that Pelagius did afterward among 
the Christians, that is, that tlKre is no help from God, either of his preventing 
ffrace, or his assisting grace; but, that witnout any such help, every man hath 
m himself full power to avoid all the evil which the law of God fonnds, and to 
do all the good which it commands. And therefore, looking on all men to have 
this power in themselves, it is remarked of them, that, whenever they sat in 
jud^ent upcn criminals,' they always were for the severest sentence against 
them. And, indeed, their general character was, that they were a very ul-ni^ 
tured sort of men,^ churlish and morose in their behaviour to each other, but 
cruel and savage to all besides. Their number was the fewest of all the sects 
of tha Jew^* but they were men of the best quality, and the greatest riches amonff 
them. And it is too often found, that those who abound most in the things of 
this worid, are the forwardest to neglect and disbelieve the promises of a better* 
All those that were of the greatest power and riches among the Jews, being 
cut off in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, this whole sect seema 
then to have perished with them. For we find no mention made of them, as % 
sect in being, for many ages afler, till their name was revived again in the Kar- 
raites, whicn is the next sect of the Jews that I am to give an account of. 

ni. These Karraites,' though, in the way of reproach, they are called Saddu- 
cees by the other Jews, yet agree with them in nothing else but in rejecting 
all traditiflos, and adhering only to the written word. Here, indeed the Sad- 
ducees first be^;an, but afterward went farther into these impious doctrines above 
described, which the Karraites have not For in all other matters they agree 
with the other Jews; neither do they absolutely reject all traditions, but only 
refuse to allow them the same authonty as they do to the written word. They 
axe content to admit them as the opinions of the former doctors, as human helpa 
for the interpreting and the better understanding of the written word, as far ■» 
they shall find them conducive thereto, but not to equal them to the written 
word itself, which all the other Jews do. For, as to these other Jews, I have 
shown in tiie former part of this history, how they hold, that, besides the writ- 
ten law, there was also given to Moses, from Mount Sinai an oral law of the 
same authority with the former, under this latter they comprehend all their tra- 
ditions, and therefore think themselves under the same obligation to observe 
them, as the written word itself, or rather a greater. For they observe not 
the written word any otherwise than as interpreted by their traditions. And 
theiefiMre, having, in process of time, gathered all these traditions into that vo- 
luqiinous bode called their Talmud, tbey required the same deference and vene* 
ntion to be paid that book as to the holy scriptures themselves, founding all 
their articles of faith upon its dictates, and regulating their practice in all things 
according to the directions and precepts that are therein. This book was pim- 

1 Jngepb. AnUq. lib. 13. e. 9. 9 Jowph. ibid, et de Bello Judaieo, lil>. 8. e. la 

a JoMph. Antlq. lib. 80. c. 8. 4 Joteph. de Beilo Jadaico, lib. S. c 18. 

S Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 18. et lib. 18. e. 3. . ^ 

« Vide Baxtorfli Lexicon Rabbinicum, p. 3113, 8113, Mac Morini Exerciutiones BiUkeu. liK 9. exeitit 7. 
Bottinii«ri TbewMniiD, p^ 40. Dninam de trUwe JndMnim Sectia, liib. 3.c U. 8e|U«i^ UnMi^w ; W» 
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lished about the be^nning of the sixth century after Christ. But, when it ctme 
to be scanned and examined by such as were men of sense and judgment 
among them, they not being able to conceive how such trash, nonsense, and 
incredible fables as they found heaped up therein, could come from God, were 
so shocked hereby, that they could not give up their faith to it; but, reserving 
that wholly for the written word of God (t. e, the law, the prophets, and the 
hagioerapha,) received the other only as a work of human composure, to be 
used only as a help for the interpreting and explaining the written word in such 
passages of it where it should be found conducive thereto; and, for some time, 
their dissent on this point went on without making any breach or schism among 
them, till about the year of our lord 7504 fiut when Anan, a Jew of Babylonia, 
of the stock of David, and Saul his son, both learned men in their way, having 
openly declared for the written word only, and publicly disclaimed and con- 
demned all manner of traditions, excepting such sfene as agreed therewith, this 
forthwith produced a rent and schism among them, so that they became divided 
into two parties, the one standing up for the Talmud and its traditions, and the 
other rejecting and disowning both, as containing, in their opinion, the inven- 
tions of men, and not the doctrines and commands of God. Those who stood 
up for the Talmud and its traditions, bein? chiefly the Babbies and their scho- 
lars and followers: hence this parhr had me name of Babbinists; and the other 
being for the scriptures only, which, in the Babylonish language, is called Kara, 
from hence they had the name of Karraites, which is as much as to say, Scrip- 
tuarians; under which two names the controversy was thenceforth carried on be- 
tween them, and so continues even to this day. The Jews teU us,* that the 
cause of this achism was wholly from the ambition and disgust of Anan; that be- 
ing put by from the degree of Gaon,* and also at another time from being chosen 
iBchmalotarch,* or head of the captivity at Babylon, to which he had a pre- 
tence, as being of the seed of David, to be revenged for these two repulses, 
they say, he made this division among the people. This sect is still in being, 
and those that are of it are reckoned men of the best learning and the best 
probity of all the Jewish nation.* There are very few of them, if any at all, 
m these western parts. The most of them are to be found in Poland, Russia, 
and the eastern countries. In the middle of the last century there was an ac- 
count taken of their numbers, whereby it appears that there were then of them 
in Poland two thousand,* at Cafifa in Tartaria Crimrea one thousand two hun- 
dred, at Cairo three hundred, at Damascus two hundred, at Jerusalem thirty, in 
Babylonia one hundred, in Persia six hundred. But all these put together, 
make but a small number in respect of the great bulk of those that are on the 
other side. They read their scriptures and their liturgies every where,* both 
publicly and privately, in the language of the country in which they dwell. 
At Constantinople they have them in Greek, at Caffa in Turkish, in Persia in 
the Persian language, and in Arabic in all places where Arabic is spoken as the 
vulgar tongue. 

IV. But the greatest sect of the Jews was that of the Pharisees.' For they 
had not only the scribes, and all the learned men in the law, of their party, 
but they also drew afler them all the bulk of the common people.' They dif- 
fered from the Samaritans, in that l>esides the law, they received the prophets, 
the hagiographa, and the traditions of the elders; and from the Sadducees, not 
only in these particulars, but also in their doctrines about a future state, and the 
resurrection of the dead, and about predestination and free-will. 

1 R. Abraham Ben Dior in Cabbala Tlift. Zaeautuf in Juchasin. David Gaoz in Zemacb David. 
9 Gaon waa a title to wbich their hifrheit doctors were in those times promoted. 

3 The iCchmalotarch was the head of the captivity in Babvionia. and the same in that province thai tlia 
Alabarcha wap in Alexandria, that is, one choaen among the Jews to whom they submitted to be Judged and 
governed according to their law. And such a one they had over them here in England under the Aral Nor- 
man kings, who was licensed by them for this office, by the name of Episcopus Judaorum. See SeMen'a 
Marmora Arundeliana. 

4 Scalig. in Elencho Trihcrea, c. S. 

a hotungw. la TiMnaro PhiloloRioo intar addeoda, p. 563. 6 n»id. 

7 Jom^ AmUq. Ifft^ JJL e. 9. IS. Ub. 17. c 3. Uh. 18. c 9. at da Batio Judako. lib. 9. c IS. 
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For, as to the first of these, it is said in scripture, that,' " whereas the Sad- 
ducees say, that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, the Fhariseea 
confess hoth;" that is, 1st, that there is to be a resurrection from the dead; and, 
Sdly, that there are angels and spirits. But, according to Josephus,' this resur- 
rection of theirs was no more than a Pythagorean resurrection, that is, a resur- 
rection of the soul only by its transmigration into another body, and being bom 
anew with it. But ifrom this resurrection they excluded all that were notori- 
ously wicked. For of such their notion was, that their souls, as soon as sepa- 
rated from their bodies, were transmitted into a state of everiasting woe, there 
to suffer the punishment of their sins to all eternity. But, as to lesser crimes, 
their opinion was, that they were punished in the bodies which the souls of those 
that committed them were next sent into. And according to this notion was it, 
that Christ's disciples asked him, in the case of the man that was bom blind,' 
" Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was bom blind?" For this plain- 
ly supposeth an antecedent state of being, otherwise it cannot be conceived, 
that a man could sin before he was bom. And, when the disciples told Christ,* 
that some said of him, that he was Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets; this can be understood no otherwise, but that they thought according 
to the doctrine of the transmi^ation of souls, that he was come into the world 
with the soul of Elias, or of Jeremias, or of some other of the old prophets 
transmitted into him, and bom with him. These two instances put together, 
plainly prove what Josephus saith, that is, that the resurrection held by the 
Jews m those times was no more than a Pythagorean resurrection of the same 
soul in another body. But when Christ came, who brought life and immortali- 

£to light, he first Uught the tme resurrection of the same body and soul toge- 
er, and soon after the Jews leamed it from his followers, and, ever since, have 
taueht it in the same manner as they did. For all their books now extant speak 
of me resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment thereon to follow, no 
otherwise in the main particulars, than as the Christians do. 

As to what the Pharisees held of predestination and free-will, it is hard to say 
what their doctrine was as to this matter. For, according to Josephus,' they 
held absolute predestination with the Essenes, and free-will with the Sadducees, 
jumbled both together. For they ascribed to God and fate all that is done, and 
yet left to man the freedom of his will. But how they made these two appa- 
rent incompatibles consist together, is no where sufficiently explained; per- 
chance they meant no more, than that every man freely choose th what he is 
unalterably predestinated to. But if he be predestinated to that choice, how 
fireely soever he may seem to choose, certainly he hath no free-will, because 
he is, according to this scheme, unalterably necessitated to all that he doth, and 
cannot possibly choose otherwise. 

But the mam distinguishing character of this sect was, their zeal for the tra- 
ditions of the elders,* which they derived from the same fountain with the writ- 
ten word itself, pretending both to have been delivered to Moses from Mount 
Sinai; and therefore they ascribed equally to both the same authority. How 
these traditions had their rise after the time of Ezra, I have already shown.^ 
This sect of men (who made it their main business to propagate them, and pro- 
mote their observance) had its birth at the same time with them; and they grew 
up together, till at length they came to such a maturity and ascendancy, that 
the traditional law swaUowed up the written law,^ and tnese who were the pro- 
pagators of it, the whole bulk of the Jewish nation. These men,* by reason of 
their pretences to a more nice and rigorous observance of the law, according 
to their traditions, which they had superadded to it, looked on themselves as 
more hoLj than other men; and therefore separated themselves from those whom 
they thought sinners, or profane, so as not to eat or drink with them;*® and hence 

I Acts xxiU. 8. S De BeUo Judaico, lib. 3. c. 13. 3 John ix. 3. 4 Matt. xvi. 14. 

5 Antlq. lib. 13. c. 9. et lib. 18. c 3. ot de Bello Judaico, lib. 3. c. 13. . ., ^ 

• JoMpli. Anlln. liq. 13. c. 18. et lib. 18. e. S. 7 Part. 1, book 5. 8 Mall. x<i. \-^ HwY^ji^ VV. 
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from the Hebrew word p^as^ which signifieth to sepande^ they had the name 
of Pharisees, which is as much as to say separatists. And although their chief* 
est separation was from the common people whom they called*iin haarelz^ i. e, 
«the people of the earth," and reckoned them no other than as the dung there- 
of; yet by reason of their hypocritical pretences to greater righteousness than 
others in the observance of the law, they drew the common people after them,' 
they being above all others in their high esteem and veneration. This hypo- 
crisy our Saviour* frequently chareeth them with;^ as also of their making the 
law of God of none effect by their traditions. Several of these traditions he 
particularly mentioned and condemned, as appears in the gospels; but they had 
a vast number more. To go through them all would be to transcribe the Tal- 
mud, a book of twelve volumes in folio. For the whole subject of it is to dic- 
tate and explain all those traditions which this sect imposed to be received and 
observed. And although many of them are very absurd and foolish, and most 
of them very burdensome and heavy to be borne, yet this sect hath devoured 
all the rest, they having had for many ages none to oppose them among that 
people, saving only those few Karraites I have mentioned. For excepting them 
only, the whole nation of the Jews, from the destruction of the temple to this 
present time, have wholly gone in unto them, and received all their traditions 
for divine dictates, and to this day observe them with much greater regard and 
devotion than the written word itself. So that they havtf in a manner, for the 
6ake of their traditions, annulled all the holy scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and set up the Talmud to be their Bible in its stead. For this they now make 
to be the whole rule of their faith and manners: so that it is now only accord- 
ing to their traditions of the Pharisees, not according to the law and the pro- 
phets, that the present Jewish religion is wholly formed; whereby they have 
corrupted the old Jewish religion, just in the same manner as the Romanists 
have the Christian. 

In conjunction with the Pharisees, the scribes are often mentioned in the 
scriptures of the New Testament But they were not a sect, but a profession 
of men following literature. They were of divers sorts. For generally, all 
that were any way learned among the Jews, were in the time of our Saviour 
and his apostles called scribes; but especially those, who, by reason of their 
skill in the law and divinity of the Jews, were advanced to sit in Moses's seat, 
and were either judges in ueir Sanbedrins,^ or teachers in their schools or syna- 
gogues. They were mostly of the sect of the Pharisees,* most of the learning 
of the Jews, in those times, lying in their Pharisaical traditions, and their way 
of interpreting (or we may rather say, wresting) the scriptures by them. And 
they bemg the men that dictated the law both of church and state, hence law- 
yers and scribes are convertible terms in the gospels, and both of them do there 
signify the same sort of men. For the same person who, in Matt. xxii. 35. is 
culed a lawyer, is in Mark xii. 28. said to be one of the scribes. 

V. But how rigorous soever the Pharisees pretended to be in their obser- 
vances, the Essenes outdid them herein. For being originally of the same sect 
with them, they reformed upon them in the same manner as, among the Roman- 
ists, the Carthusians, and the Cistertians, have upon the Benedictines, and did 
set up for a much more severe, and perchance for a much more unblamable, 
rule of living than the other did. As to fate and free-will,^ their opinion was 
for an absolute predestination, agreeable to what is held by the Supralapsarians 
of the present age, without sdlowing to man any free-will at all, or any liberty 
of choice in any of his actions. And, as to the other grand point of a future 
state, and the resurrection from the dead, they also differed from the Pharisees 

1 Baxtorili Lexicon Rabbinieom, 16S1, 185S. lagbtfoot. toI. 1. p. SSS. Drasiup d« trilmt Stetii Jateonim. 
lib. 8. c. S, 3. S JoMpb. Antiq. Ub. 13. e. 18. et Ub. 18. e. t. 

3 Matt, xjrtii. 13-33. Lake zi. 39-42. 4 Matt. zv. 6. 

5 There were two vortt of Sanbedrini among the Jews, one of twenty-ttvee penono in efwy dty, and one 
Ibrtbe whole nation of seventy-two peraons littinf at Joruaaieni. 

6 Joaephos de Bello Jadaico, lib. 9. c IS. 
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herein: for although they allowed the former, they denied the latter, their doc- 
trine being that the souls of men/ after their death; are transmitted into a state 
of immortality^ therein to live in everlasting bliss or in everlasting woe, accord- 
ing as their actions have desenr^Hly without ever any more returning either to 
their own or any other bodies for ever. Although our Saviour very oSien cen- 
sured all the other sects then among the Jews, yet he never spake of the Esse- 
nes; neither is there any mention of them through the whole scriptures of the 
New Testament This proceeded, some think, from their retired way of living; 
for their abode being mostly in the country, they seldom came into cities, nor 
were they, in our Saviour's time, ever seen at the temple, or in any public as- 
sembly; and therefor^, not falling in the way of our Saviour's observation, for 
this reason, say they, he took no notice of them: but it is much more likely it 
was, that being a very honest and sincere sort of people, without guile or hypo- 
crisy, they gave no reason for that reproof and censure which the others very 
justly deserved. Their way of living was very peculiar and remarkable. To 
give the reader a thorough view of it, the best way will be, to lay it before him 
in the words of Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, who are the ancientest authors that 
speak of this sect, and from whom all else is taken that is said of it The 
words of Josephus concerning the Essenes are as follow: — 

" The Essenes are Jews by nation,' and a society of men friendly to each 
other, beyond wbai'ia to be found among any other people; they have an aver- 
sion to pleasure in the same manner as to that which is truly evil. To live con- 
tinently, and keep their passions in subjection, they esteem a virtue of the first 
rate. Marriage they have in no esteem, but, taking other men's children, while 
they are yet tender, and susceptible of any impression, they treat them as if 
they were of their own flesh and blood, and carefully breed them up in the in- 
stitutions of their sect. However, they are not so absolutely against marriage in ^ 
others; for that would be to take away the succession and race of mankind; bnt, * 
being aware bf the lasciviousness of women, they are persuaded that none of 
them can keep true faith to one man. 

" They have riches in great contempt; and community of goods is maintained 
among them in a very admirable mannen for, not^any one is to be found among 
them possessing more than another, it being a fixed rule of their sect, that every 
one who enters into it must give up all his goods into the public stock of the so- 
dety; so that, among the whole number, none may be found lower than another 
by reason of his poverty, or any on the other side elated above the rest by his 
riches. For, every man's goods being cast into common, they are all enjoyed 
as one possession among brethren in the same family for each man's use. 

'* They lode on it as a disparagement to make use of oil;' so that, if any one 
of them should happen to be anointed against his will, they wipe it off immedi- 
ately, and cleanse their body from it; for, not to be nice in the care of them- 
selves, they esteem as a commendable thing; and they always go habited in 
white garments. 

" They have stewards chosen for the management of their common stock, 
who in common provide for all, according as every man hath need. They do 
not all live together in one city, but in every city several of them dwell.* These 
give reception to all travellers of their sect, who eat and drink with them as 
freely as of their own, going in unto them, though they never saw them before, 
in the same manner as if they had been of their long acquaintance; and there- 
fore, when they take a journey any where, they carry nothing with them but 
arms for their defence against thieves. In every city they have one principal 
person of their society appointed procurator, to take care of all strangers that 

1 lowph. de Bello Judaioo, lib. S. c. 1%. 8 niM. c. 1. 

3 Anolntkig with oil wat much in um Iiv the ewt, in thoM tirowk Mp«clmlly aOer thfl «•« of ihe hath, and 
thOM who were moct delicate anointed theratelvet with perftimcd oil: but the Ewenes rejected all anointing 
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came thither of that sect, who provideth them with clothes and all other neces* 
aaries that they shall be in want of. Their garb and gesture of body is always 
such as resembles that of children under the fear and discipline of their masters. 
They never change their clothes ot shoes, till they be worn out and made unfit 
by time for any farther use. They neither sell nor buy any thing among them* 
selves, but every one gives of that which he hath to him that wanteth; and, on 
like occasion, again receives, in return hereto, whatsoever the other hath that 
he stands in need of; and, although there be no such retribution, yet it is free 
for every one to take, of whomsoever of the sect he shall think fit, all whatsoever 
he stands in want of. ^ 

'* They are, in what pertain eth to God, in an especial manner religious: for, 
before the sun be risen, they speak of no common worldly matter, but till then, 
offer up unto God their prayers in ancient forms, received from their predeces- 
fors, supplicating particularly in them, that he would make the sun to rise upon 
them. After this, they are sent by their superiors* each to work in the employ- 
ments they are skilled in; wherein they having diligently laboured till the fifth 
hour (that is, till eleven in the morning,) they then assemble again in one place 
together, and each having a linen garment to put about him, they wash them- 
selves in cold water, after this lustration, they go into a private room, where no 
one that is not of their sect is permitted to enter. And, being thus purified, 
they go into the refectory, or dining room, with the same behaviour as into a 
holy temple; where, being set in silence, the baker lays before every man his 
loaf of bread; and the cook, in like manner, serves up to each of them his dish, 
all of the same sort of food. The priest then says grace before meat; and it is 
not lawful for any to taste the least bit before grace be said, and after dinner they 
•ay grace again; and thus they always begin and end their meal, with praise and 
thanksgiving to Grod, as the giver of their food. After this, they quit the habits 
which they last put on, looking on them as in some measure sacred, and then 
again betake themselves each man to his work- till the evening; when returning 
a|rain to the same place, they take their supper in the same manner as they had 
their dinner, their guests sitting at meal with them, if so it happen that there are 
any such then present in the place. No noise or tumult ever disorders the house 
where they are; for, when they are met together, they speak only as each is 
allowed his turn. This silence appears to others, who are not of their sect, as a 
thing of venerable and sacred regard. All this is the effect of a constant course 
of sobriety, in their moderating their eating and drinking only to the end of 
sufficing nature. 

" Although, in all other matters, they do nothing without the allowance of 
their superiors, yet in two cases, that is, in offices of assistance and in offices of 
mercy, they are permitted to have free power each man to do as he shall see 
cause for it: for to yield assistance to those that are worthy of it whenever they 
stand in need thereof, and to be charitable in giving food to the poor that want 
it, is what is allowed to all of them with full liberty; but to give any thing to 
their relations, without the consent and allowance of their governors, is utterly 
forbidden among them. 

•* They dispense their anger with justice, and are great curbers of their pas- 
sions, steady keepers of their faith, constant labourers for peace; and every word 
with them is of greater force than an oath with other men. They avoid taking 
any oath at all, looking on it as worse than perj uiy . They say, he is already 
condemned as a faithless person, who is not to be believed without calling God 
to witness. They are in an extraordinary manner studious of the writings of the 
ancients, selecting out of them such things especially as are beneficial either to 
the bodies or souls of men. Hence, in order to the cure of diseases, the nature 
of medicinal roots and property of stones are searched into by them. 

1 Than the old British monk* of Banfor. ia Walea, were all maintained br the daily labour of their ova 
'^^ Bee Bada*i Bccleeiaetlcal History, lib. S. c. 9. 
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*< When any desire to enter into their sect, ihej are not immediately admit* 
tifid, hut are kept without a whole year, during which time they put all of them 
that are of this class of novices under the same discipline, or rule of living, giving 
to each of theit^ a small pick-axe, the linen garment aix)ve mentioned, and a 
white suit of clothes. Afler they have, during all this time, given thorough proof 
of their continence and temperance, they are received into a nearer conversation 
and rule of life with them, and partake of their holier water for their purifica^ 
tion. However, they are not admitted as yet to their common table, and full 
fellowship with them; but, afler their having given this proof of their continence 
for one year, they make trial of their manners for two years longer, and then, if 
they appear worthy, they give them full admission into their society* 

" But, before they are admitted to eat at the common table, they strictly bind 
themselves, by solemn vows, first to worship and serve God; and next, that in all 
things to do that which is just toward men; not willingly to wrong any one> 110^ 
not though he should be commanded so to do; always to detest wicked men, and 
to side with and help all those that are just and good; ever to keep faith invio- 
lable with all men, especially with princes (for no one comes to have rule and 
government over us but by God's appointment.) That if it shall happen tlwt 
Qiey be called to any station of government, they will not abuse their power to 
the wronging of any under them, nor distinguish themselves from them by their 
habit or more splendid dress of apparel; always to love truth, and to convince 
and reprove all that are liars; to keep their hands from stealing, and to keep 
their minds clear from the taint of any unjust gain; that they will not conceu 
from any of the society the mysteries of their sect, nor communicate them to 
any other, no, not though they should be forced to it for the saving of their lives. 
And, moreover, they farther vow, to deliver to none of their brethren any of 
their doctrines otherwise than as they have received them; to abstain from all 
theft, and to preserve with equal care the books containing the doctrines of their 
eect,* and the names of the messengers by whose hands tney were written and 
conveyed to them. And by such vows cfo they bind and secure all those that 
enter into their society, to be ever steady and firm to all the laws and rules of it 

" Such as they find guilty of any enormous crime, they expel out of the so- 
ciety. And those who fall under this sentence often perish by a most lamentable 
death: for they ire so bound up by the laws of that society, and the vows which 
they have made to keep them, that they cannot receive any food but from those 
of their sect; so that they are forced, when thus expelled, to feed, like beasts, on 
the herbs of the field, till their bodies being consumed for want of nourishment, 
they are famished to death: wherefore, often commiserating their case, they have 
received them again, when ready to expire, thinking that they have suffered 
punishment enough for their crimes, when thus brought by it even to the gates 
of death. 

" In their administration of justice, they are most exact and just; they never 
nve sentence but when there are one hundred at least present, and what is then 
decreed by them remains irrevocable. Next to God, they have the highest vene- 
ration for their legislators, making it no less than death to speak evil of them. 
To yield to the sentiments of their elders, and submit to what is determined by 
the major part of their people, they hold to be a thing commendable, and what 
ought to be done. When any ten of them sit together, no one of them speaks 
out with the consent of the other nine. When they are in any company, they 
are carefully to avoid spitting into the middle before them, or on the right hand. 

" In abstaining from all manner of work on the sabbath-day, they distinguish 
themselves above all other Jews; for they do not only make ready their sabbath- 
daj*! meal the eve before, that they may not do so much as kindle a fire on that 
dayjkbut also tie themselves up so stricUy to the observance of it, that they do 
Hot ^n dare move a vessel out of its place, or so much as go to stool for the 
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ease of nature.* On all other days, when they ease themselves, they dig a 
pit of a foot deep with an iron instrument, which they always cany about with 
them (that is, the small pick-axe, which is above mentioned, to be given to all 
their novices,) and then, encompassing their lower parts carefully with their 
ffarments, that they may not offer any mjury or ofience to the divine splendour, 
Siey set themselves over the said pit, and so discharge themselves into it, and 
then cover it over with the earth afore digged out of it- And this they always 
do, choosing the secretest places for it And, although this be no more than 
the natural voiding of bodily excrements, yet it is their usage to wash them* 
■elves after it, as uler some great pollution. 

'^They are divided, according to the time that they have been in this ascetic 
manner of life, into four different classes, one above another^ and every one of 
a senior class thinks all of the inferior classes so much beneath him, that, if he 
happen to touch any one of them, he washeth aAer it, in the same manner as 
if ne had touched one of another nation. They are long livers, so that man^ 
of them arrive to the age of one hundred years; which is to be ascribed to their 
simple and plain manner of feeding, and the temperance and good order which 
they observe in that and in all things else. 

" They are contemners of adversity, and overcome all suffering by the. great- 
ness of their mind; insomuch, that they esteem death itself, wnen it is to be 
undergone oa an honourable account, better than immortaltiy. Of the firmness 
ci their mind in all cases, the war which we had with the Romans hath given 
sufficient proof; in which, though they were tortured, racked, burned, had their 
bones broken, and were made to undergo the sufferings of all the instruments 
of torments, that they might thereby be brought to speak ill of their lawgiver, 
and eat of tiiose meats that are prohibited, yet they always stood firmly out to 
do neither of them; neither did they ever endeavour to moUii^ or appease the 
rage of their tormentors toward them, or shed one tear in their sufferings; but 
laughed while under their torments, and, mocking those who were the execu- 
tibners of them, cheerfully yielded up their souls in death, as firmly believing, 
that, after that, they should live in them for ever. 

** For this opinion is delivered among them, that the bodies of men are mor- 
tal, and that the substance of them is not permanent, but that their souls, being 
immortal, remain forever; that, coming out of the subtile st and purest air, they 
are enveloped and bound up in their bodies, as in so many prisons, being at- 
tracted to them by certain natural allurements; but that, after they get out of 
those corporal bonds, being, as it were, freed from a long servitude, do rejoice 
thereon, and are carried aloft. And they affirm, agreeable to the opinion df the 
Greeks, that, for the souls of good men, there is ordained a state of life in a re- 
gion beyond the ocean, which is never molested, either with showers, or snow, 
or raging heats, but is ever refreshed with gentle gales of wind constantly 
breathing from the ocean: but to the souls of the wicked they assign a dark 
and cold place for their abode, filled with punishments which will never cease. 
And it seems to be according to the same notion that the Greeks assi^ to their 
valiant men, whom they call heroes and demigods, the fortunate islands for 
their habitation; but to the souls of wicked men, the regions of the impious in 
hell. And hence it is that they have devised theh* fables of several there pun- 
ished, as Sis3rphus, and Tantalus, and Ixion, and Tityus; laying down, in the 
first place, that the souls of men do live for ever; and, next, applying tliis doc- 
trine for the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement of vice and wick- 
edness. For good men are made better in their lives by the hopes of honour 
for the reward of it after death, and evil men are restrained from the impetuosity 
of their course in wickedness by fear, while they expect, that, though their evil 
deeds escape observation in this life, yet, after death, they must undergo cver- 

I What waf commanded th€ Jews while in the camp. Dent, xxiii. 19, 13. theae Eaaenea thouffat to be •!• 
waya obligatory upon them in all places; and therefore, thinking they ought not to do an much work on that 
day as to dig the pit there commanded, they never on that day went to stool, hut ahatained (torn it till th» 
Mzt day.bowmoeh aoerer natora called fmr aaae in tUt eaa«. 
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lasting punishments for them. This is the divinity which the Essenes teach 
concerning the soul, pressing thereby a bait of inevitable allurement to all 
that have tasted of their doctrine. 

'* There are some of this sect who take upon them to foretell things to come, 
being bred up from their childhood in the study of their sacred books, and the 
■ayings of the prophets, and also in the use of various purifications to qualify 
them for it; and it is veiy seldom found that they fail in what they foretell. 

'* And there are another sort of Essenes, who, in their way of living, and in 
&e usages ami rules of their orders, exactly agree with the others, excepting 
only that they differ from them in their opinion about marriage. For they reck- 
on, that those that do not marry, cut off a great part from the number of the 
living, that is, out of the succession of the next generation, especially if all 
afaould be of their mind; for then the whole race of mankind would soon be 
extinguished. But, of those women whom they marry, they make trial for the 
term of three years before they contract with them; and if, through all that 
time, they find, by the constant regular order of their natural courses, that they 
are of health fit to bear children, thev then marry them; but they never lie wim 
&em after they are found to be with child, showing thereby that they do not 
marry to gratify lust, but only for the sake of having children. When their 
women go to wash themselves, they have the like linen garment to put about 
them, which is above mentioned to be given to the men for the same purpose. 
And iuch are the usages and manners of this sect." ' 

Thus far Josephus, in his book of the Wars of the Jews. In his book of their 
Antiquitief , which he wrote some years after the former, he says farther of them 
ai foUowetk.' '* Among the Jews there have been three sorts of sects from 
imes of old: the Essenes, and the Sadducees, and the third sect, which are 
called Pharisees. The doctrine of the Essenes ascribes to God the ordering 
and governing of all things. They teach, that the souls of men are immortaL 
They hold, that the attainment of righteousness and justice is to be endeavoured 
after above all things. They send tneir gills to the temple, but they bfftr no 
•acrifices there, by reason of the different rules of purity which they have in- 
itituted among themselves; and, therefore, being excluded the common temple, 
they sacrifice apart by themselves; otherwise, they are, in their manners and 
Goune of life, tne best of men. They employ themselves wholly in the labour 
of agriculture. Their righteousness is worthy of admiration,, above all others 
that pretend to virtue, in which they do* by no means give place to any, whether 
GreeuB or Barbarians, no, not in the least: they have been long under engage- 
ments never to be hindered by any thing in their diligent study and pursuit 
after it Their goods are all in common, and he that is rich hath not the enjoy- 
ment of the things of his house any more than he that hath nothing at ail. 
And they that live after this manner are in number about four thousand men. 
They neither marry wives, nor endeavour after the possession of servants; their 
qpinion of the latter being, that it leads to injustice, by invading the common 
liberty of mankind; and of the other, that it gives matter for trouble and dis- 
turbance. Wherefore, living by themselves, they mutually make use of the 
aervice of each other. They choose good men out of the number of their priests 
to be the receivers of their incomes, and the managers of the fruits which their 
lands produce, for the providing of them with meat and drink." 

There is also mention made of them by Josephus in another place, that is, in 
the ninth chapter of the thirteenth book of his Antiquities; but there he speaks 
only of their opinion about fate. His words in that place are, " That they 
bold, that fate governs all things, and that nothing happens to man but by its 
mpointment" 

Philo the Jew is the next, or indeed the first, that speaks of them. For he 
wrote before Josephus, being by much the older of the two. For Josephus ¥rM 
not bom tin the first year of the reign of Caligula the Roman emperor/ A. D. 37, 

1 JoMph Aatiq. lib. 18. c 9. « JoiephM in Ubro de Vila raa. 
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whereas Fhilo was at that time advanced in years: for it was not much 
above two years after that Philo was sent as head of an embassy to that emperor 
from the Alexandrian. Jews, as a person that, by his age and experience, was 
best qualified for that difficult undertaking. But Josephus being best acquainted 
with their sect, as having lived in Judea, and been there for some time conver- 
•ant among them,* and under their discipline, was best qualified to write a true 
and exact account of them; and therelore I have begun with that which he 
hath given us. For Philo, being a Jew of Alexandria, knew nothing of the 
Jlssenes of Judea but what he had by hearsay: but with the £s8enes of Egypt 
he was indeed much better acquainted. For, although the principal seat of 
them was in Judea, yet there were also of them in £gypt> and m all other 
places where the Jews were dispersed; and therefore Philo distinguished this 
•ect into the Essenes of Judea and Syria, and the Essenes of Eeypt and other 
parts. The first he called practical Essenes, and the other he csuls therapeutic 
or contemplative; and of each he gives the accounts that follow. 

** Among* the Jews who inhabit Palestine and Syria, there are some whom 
they call Essseans, being in number about four thousand men,' according to my 
opinion. They have their name by reason of their piety, from the Greek woid 
•r«e(. which signified! Aofy, though the derivation from tiience be not made ac- 
cording to the exact rule of grammar. And, whereas they are most religious 
servers and worshippers of God, they do not sacrifice unto him any living crea- 
ture, but rather choose to form their minds to be holy, thereby to make mem a 
fit dSTering unto him. They chiefly live in country villages, avoiding cities, by 
leason of the vices that are familiar among citizens; being sensible, tiiat, as the 
breathing in a corrupted air doth breed diseases, so the conversing with evil 
company often makes an incurable impression upon the souls of men. 

"Some (^ them labour in husbandry; others follow trades of manufacture, 
confining themselves only to the making of such things as are the utensils of 
peace, endeavouring thereby to benefit both themselves and their neighbours. 
They do not treasure up either silver or gold, neither do they provide themselves 
with large portions of land out of a desire of plentiful revenues, but seek only 
after such tnings as are requisite for the supplying of the necessaries of life. 
They are in a manner the only persons of all mankind, who, being without 
money, and without possessions (and this by their own choice rather than by 
the want of good fortune,) yet reckon themselves most rich, judging their need- 
ing little, and their being contented with any thing, to be (as it really is) a great 
abundance. You shall not find any among their handicraftsmen that ever put a 
hand to the making of arrows, or darts, or swords, or head-pieces, or corslets, 
or shields; neither do any among them make any armour, or engines, or any 
other instruments whatsoever, that are made use of in war, nay, tliey will not 
inake such utensils of peace as are apt to be employed to do mischief. 

*' Merchandising, trafficking, and navigation, they never so much as dream 
of, rejecting them utterly as incitements to covetousness. There is no such 
thing as a servant among them, but they all mutually help and serve each other. 
They condemn the domination of masters over servants, not only as unjust and 
prejudicial to holiness, but also as impious, and destructive of the law of nature, 
which bringing forth, say they, and nourishing, all men alike in the same condi^ 
tion of life, as a common mother to all, hath made them all as brothers to each 
other, and this not only in word, but really and in deed; but that treacherous 
covetousness, overthrowing their kindred, hath produced strangeness instead of 
familiarity, and enmity instead of friendship. 

"As to philosophy, logic they utterly relinquish to such as quarrel about 
words, reckoning it as useless for the attainment of virtue. And natural phi- 
losophy, and all the points thereof (excepting only so much as concerns the be- 

1 Jocepbui in libro de Vita sua. 2 Philo- Judauv in libro cai titulus Omn%$ Probuildbtr, p. 678. edit. Coii. 
9 loaephai icrMt witb him in tbii number. See ab«ve. 
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ing of God, and the original production of all things,) they leave to those who 
have time to spare to treat of such matters, reckonmg it to be above the power 
of man to attain to a true knowledge of them. But about ethics, or moral phi- 
losophy, they are much conversant, using therein the guidance and direction of 
their country laws, which are such as could never have come from the mind 
of man without a divine inspiration. Herein they instruct men as at other 
times, so especially on the seventh day. For the seventh day is held holy by 
them, on which they desist from all other work, going on that day to their sa- 
cred places, which they call synagogues, where they sit in order, according to 
their seniority or standing in the society, the juniors taking place below their 
seniors, and all composing themselves with decency for the hearing of the word. 
Then one, taking the Bible, reads out of it; and then another, being one of the 
most skilful, doth expound upon what hath been so read, passing over what is 
above his knowledge. Their manner of expounding is mostly by parables, ac- 
cording to the way that hath been anciently in use among them. They are in- 
structed in holiness, righteousness, justice, economy, politics, in theicnowledge 
of what is truly good, and what is evil, and what is indifferent, what is proper 
for them to choose, and what, on the contrary, they ought to avoid. In which 
course they make use of three rules, judging of all things according as they 
accord; 1. with the love of God; 2. with the love of virtue; or, 3. with the love 
of their neighbour. Of their love to God they give a multitude of demonstra- 
tions; as, for instance, their constant and unalterable course of chastity their 
whole life through, their abstaining from all swearing, their never speaking a lie, 
and their always ascribing to God the cause of all good, and never making him 
the author of that which is evil. Of their love to virtue they give instances, 
in their not being covetous, in their not being ambitious, in their renouncing of 
pleasures, in their continence, in their patiencCr in their plainness, in their 
needing little, in their being content with any thing, in their modesty, in their 
reverence for the laws, in meir stability of mind, and other such like virtues^ 
AAd, lastly, of their love to their neighbour, they give instances in their be- 
nevolence, in their equal carriage to all, which is greater than can be well ex« 
pressed, and in their holding sul that they have in common; of which it will 
not be unseasonable here to speak a little. 

" Firstj therefore, no man's house is properly his own, but every man of the 
sect, that shall come to it, hath an equal interest therein. For, as they live to- 
gether in sodalities, eating and drinking at the same common table, so they there 
provide entertainment for all the fraternity that shall come thither to them from 
any other place. There is one common treasuiy belonging to them aU, from 
whence the expenses of clothes and provisions are furnished in common for all 
the community, according to the several sodalities into which they are dis- 
tributed. Their way of cohabiting together under the same roof, of eating to- 
gether of the same victuals, and setting together at the same table is such, as is 
no where else to be found thus establishea, or any thing like it' What they 
gain by their daily labour, they keep not to themselves, but bring it all into the 
common stock, from whence provision is made for the use and common utili^ 
of all the sect And, if any among them fall sick, they do not neglect them, 
as such that get nothing, but have all things that are necessary for the recover- 
ing of them again to their health, always ready provided for them out of the 
commcA stock; so that they take hereof, with all freedom, as plentifully as they 
shall think fit. Great honour and reverence is paid to the elder men of the 
society by the Juniors, who take care of them in such manner, as truly begotten 
children do of their parents, administering unto them, both with their nands 
and their counsels, with all plentifulness, whatsoever may be necessary for their 
comfortable support in their old age.'' 

1 The wafof t^ I^peedemonians, in eating togeUier at common ublea, and In aet companiea, aetna moat 
Uko. Bat Platareb in the life of Lycurgui. 
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Thus hr Philq, conceming those whom he calls practical Esaenes. Of thoae 
whom he calls the contemi^ative/ he auth as iolloweth. 

*< Having spoken of the Essoins fliat lead a practical life, I come next to 
treat of thoae who embrace the contemplative. The men among them ate 
called Therapeute, and ihe women llierapeiitides, agreeaUe to their profeadon, 
either as they fitchn the art of physic ^not that commonly practised; whereby 
the bodies of men are cured, but a mucn more valuable phTuc, whereby they 
cure the aouls cf men of diseases much more obstinate, oimcult, and harder to 
be removed, those which they have brought upon^ themselves by vdluptuous- 
nesa, concupiscence, grief, fean, covetousness, follies, injustice, and hj an in- 
numerable company of other passions and vices,) or else they have this name, 
because they have learned from the law of nature, and the sacred laws of the 
holy Bcriptures,* to worship and serve that being, which is l)etter than fqod, 
mcce uncompounded tiian the number at one, and more ancient than unity itseUl 
'* They that enter into this Therapeutic profession, do not do it as led thereto 
by any prevailing .custom, or by the persuasion of othen, but being wholly 
drawn to it by a heavenly love, are under an enthusiastic impulse, in Uie same 
manner as the Bacchanals and Gotybantes, in the celebration of their festivals, 
till they have attained to this their desired state of contemplation; and thereon, 
aa if they had done with this mortal life, through ' their desire after that which 
is immortal and ever blessed, they' relinquish aU their worldly goods and posses- 
sions to their sons or their daughters, or their other relations, delivering to them 
the inheritance thereof by a voluntary choice; and if they have no relations, 
Ihey then give them to their friends and acquaintance. And when they have 
thus divested themselves of all their worldly substance, as l)eing now no longer 
withheld by any enticement, they flee from their homes witiiout any more 
lookinr back, leaving their brothen, their children, their wives, their -parents, 
and all their kindred, how numerous soever, as also the society of their friends 
and countrymen, among whom they have been bom and bred, because their 
conversation, should they still stay with them, would be a strong and powerful 
allurement to draw them away mm this puipose. 

*'Tbey do not leave one city to go to anotner, like miserable or wicked ser- 
vants, who having obtained of those that own them to be sold to some other 
E arson, gain thereby only the change of masters, not the recovery of their 
berty. For all cities, even those that are governed by the best laws, are full 
of tumult and trouble, which no one that hath addicted himself, to this way of 
philosc^hy can afterward bear. And therefore thejr rather choose to make their 
abode without the walls of cities, in gardens, and villages, and lone country ha- 
bitations, seeking solitude, not out of an affected hatred to mankind, but for the 
avoiding of the mixing with men of different manners, knowing it to be unpro- 
fitable and hurtful. 

"This sort of men are dispersed throughout many parts of the world' (for it 
is requisite that both Greeks and Barbarians should partake of so excellent a 
benefit,) but Egypt abounds most with them throughout all its provinces,* but 
most of all about Alexandria. But from all places the principal men of them 
retire, as into their own proper country, into a place which they have near the 
Lake Maria,* situated upon a gentle rising hill, very commodious for them, both 
fi)r its convenience in affording them there a safe dwelling, and also for the 
wholesomeness of its air. The housea of those who there come together are 
, built in a very frugal and mean manner, they having their covering fitted only 
for two necessary things, that is, to keep them from the heat of the sun in sum- 
mer, and from the cold of the air in winten neither are they built near each 

1 Philo de VitaContemplativa. p, 6F8. edit. Col. AUob. 

9 For the word eips*-ivT«{ tignirteth a worahipper, or a eenrant, at well ai a phy«idan. 

3 That it, wherever the HelleniRtical Jews were dispelled amoiic Um nationa of Ibe wwkL 

4 These provioeee were called No/«ei. 

5 Thii lake U caUed MareoUa by Ptolemy, tod Marat by Bcrtbo. If Uea Attr Altztndria, bdnf Uiirty 
■ilM brotd tod t IWDdrad it ciiMSBftraBM. 
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other as in cities; for this would be irksome and displeasing to men desiring 
and seeking after solitude: neither are they far asunder, because they love at 
times to converse together, and also that they may the easier unite for their 
mutual defence, if they should happen at any time to be invaded by thieves. 

" Each of them hath in this cottage a Uttle chapel, which they call Sem- 
neum, or Monasterium, in which every one of them doth, alone by himself, 
perform all the mysteries of a holy life, bringing in thither, at no time, either 
drink or meat, or any other of the necessaries used for the support of the body, 
but only the law and the divine oracles of the prophets, and hymns, and such 
other like things, whereby knowledge and piety are increased and perfected. 
They have God in perpetual remembrance, so that, even in their dreams, no- 
thing else but the beauties and excellencies of divine powers run in their fan- 
cies, insomuch that several of them, while they sleep, do in their dreams de- 
liver many excellent sayings of divine philosophy. 

'* Their constant usage is, to pray twice every day, that is, in the morning 
and in the evening. At the rising of the sun, they pray that God would give 
his blessing upon the day, that true blessing whereby their minds may be Sled 
with heavenly lieh^ and at the setting of the sun, that their minds, being wholly 
disburdened of their senses, and all sensible things, may, in its retirements into 
itself, find out truth. All the interval of^ time, from morning to evening, they 
spend in the study and contemplation of divine things. For exercising them- 
selves in the most holy scriptures, they philosophize upon them afler their coun- 
try manner, expounding them allegorically. For they suppose, that the words 
are only notes and marks of some things of mystical nature, which are to be 
explained figuratively. 

" They have among them the writings of some ancients,who, being principal lead« 
era of their sect, have left them many monuments of that learning, which consists 
in dark and secret expressions, which they, using as original patterns, do imi- 
tate that way of study. And they do not only spend their time in contempla^ 
tion, but they also compose songs and hymns in the praise of God, of aU sorts of 
metre, and musical verses, which they write in grave and seemly rhymes. 

" Six days of the week they thus continue apart by themselves in the little* 
chapel above mentioned, and there give themselves wholly up to the contem- 
plation of divine philosophy, without going out of doors, or as much as looking 
abroad all that time. On the seventh day, they meet together in a public so- 
lemn assembly, and there sit down together, according to their seniority,^ in a 
decent manner, with both their hands under their garment, that is, the right 
hand upon the part between their chin and their breast, and the left let down 
by their side. Then one of the best learned of them, standing forth, discourseth 
to them with a grave composed countenance, and a grave serious voice, speak- 
ing with reason and prudence, and not making ostentation of eloquence, as 
the rhetoricians and sophists now do, but searching into and expounding all 
thin^, with that exactness of thought, as that it doth not only for the present 
captivate the ears, but by being thus heard, enters into the soul, and there makes 
lastin? impressions upon it. While this person thus speaks, all the rest give 
attention with silence, expressing their approbation only with the motions of 
their eyes and their head. 

** The s3magogue, or common place of assembly, where they meet every se- 
venth day, hath two distinct enclosures and apartments in it,* the one as- 
signed for the men, and the other for the women; for it is their custom, that 
the women that are of the same sect and institution should also be auditors in 
these assemblies. The partition-wall, which separates these two enclosures, is 
built up three or four cubits high from the ground, after the manner of a para- 
pet, the rest lies open to the top of the room. All which is thus contrived for 

1 Thfa tiMy reckon aeeordlnf to tbe time of their edminion Into tbe eodety, not eccordinf to tb^ ife. 
t TIM ■jnsffofuei of Uie Jewi are Uuu (brmed tTea to Uiie day, tlieir wooMO littiBg togeUier in a pl«o» 
•iiflond apart from the npes. 
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the sake of two conyeniences; the first, to protect that decent modest j which 
is naturally belonging to the female sex; the other, that while they «it in that 
tkuditory, they may easily hear what is there discoursed, nothing coming be- 
tween to hinder tne voice of him that speaketh.from reaching to them. 

** Having laid temperance as a certain foundation in their souls, thej build 
thereupon all other virtues. They take neither meat nor drink before sunset: 
for they hold it requisite to employ the day in the study of philosophy, and the 
niffht in the making of necessary provision for the body; so that tney allot the 
whde day for the former, and only a amall part <^ the nifht for the latter. 
Some of them, in whom is a more than ordinary thirst after knowledge, fbiget 
to take any sustenance for three days together,* and oth^v were are who are 
so deliehted and fed widi feasting on wiiraom, which gives to them of its dec* 
trine ncMy and plentifully, that they sometimes hold out double the ti^ie, and, 
. for six days together,' scarce taste of any necessaiy food, being nourished, u 
they say a sort of grasshoppers are, by the air in wnich they livei the melody 
of their hymns, as I suppose, rendering the want of food easy and supportabk 
unto them. They lookmg on the seventh day to be all holy and all festival, do 
think it •woribf.ii extraordinary honour. On that day, after having fiM taken 
due care of their souls, they refresh and nourish their bodies, then relaxing to 
themselves their daily labour, as they do to their working cattle. They eat not 
any thing that js sumptuous or dainty, but only coarse bread; their sauce is 
only salt, and they that are of a nicer stomach mingle some hyssop with it; 
their drink is only water from the river. And thus they appease the two domi^ 
neering mistresses which nature hath subjected all mankind to, that is, hunger 
and thirst, offering nothing to gratify them, but only what is necessaiy for me 
support of life; for they eat only to assuage hunger, and drink only to qaendi 
fheir thirst, avoiding fulness of stomach, as that which is hurtful both to soul 
and body. 

" And whereas there are two sorts of coverings for the body, that is, house 
«nd clothes; as to thehr houses, it hath been spoken to before, that they are 
mean, and built without art, as made only to serve the present necessary uses: 
so likewise as to their clothes, they have only such as are most commodious to 
keep out cold and heat, thoy using for this purpose a thick coarse garment in- 
stead of furs in the winter, and a short coat without sleeves, or a linen vest- 
.•Kent, in summer. They universally exercise themselves in modesty; and, 
hx>king on ftlsity to be the mother of arroganee, and truth to be the mother of 
modesty, tSey hold each of them to have the nature of a fountain; for there 
flow from falsity, say they, many various sorts of evils, and from truth abun- 
dance of good, both human and divine." 

Thus far Philo of his contemplative Essseans. He hath aflerward a descrip- 
tion of their behaviour at their great festivals; which being very long, should I 
give the whole of it, 1 should be too tedious to the reader, and I fear I have 
Seen too much so already- concerning this matter. I shall therefore here only 
^ « -add-an abstract of it as foUoweth. • 

These Therapeuts, or contemplative Essseans, celebrate every seventh sabbath 
.^ as a great festival,' when, bein? called together by an officer appointed for this 
purpose, all of each congregation meet together in a common hall: for, they 
being divided into several distinct congregations^ each congregation hath its dis- 
^nct hall, in which they meet together on all such occasions. When they are 
•come together on this call, being all in white garments, they range themselves 
in order with great gravity; and, after having said grace, sit down, taking their 
place each after other, according to the seniority of their admission into the 
sect The men sit on the right hand side of the hall by themselves, and the 

1 Philo seema here to hyperbolize, it not being poMible thai nature could be aupported by each long fksta Ibr 

aiz days together, or three either. 

*■ . S The flrat great festival nmofig the Jewi ia their Paaaover; seven weeks numbered from thence brinfii 

^ them to their Pentrcost. or feast of weeks; from thence this sect continued to number still seven weeks on, 

H *V^®7*^ seventh Bundnv was a new ftstival with tbem, till, by rtpeaUnc it savtn Umtt (nrer, thsftoA' 

*.ciadM the yev, and tlMiibeftaafsinllroBi the PaatOTtrtlM tamo round as od^ ^V 
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women by themselves on the other side: for these Essenes have women also 
aroonff them, most of them of the elder sort, and such only as have been virsins 
from Uieir youth. They are not attended on at their feasts by servants: for they 
have none such, looking on servitude to be against the law of nature; according 
to which, they say, dl men are bom free; and therefore they are ministered to 
in all things by freemen, such as are of the juniors of their society. Of these 
some being chosen for every ministration, administer therein to the rest all man- 
ner of helpand service, with the same care and affection as children do their 
parents. These serve at the tables with their garments let down at their full 
length, and not girded up about them afler the manner of servants, that so they 
may appear to minister as freemen, and not as slaves. At these feasts they 
drink no -wine, but only pure water, those of the elder sort, who have weak 
ftomachs, drink it warm, all the rest drink it cold. They eat no flesh, their re- 
past being, as on other days,' only bread, salt, and hyssop. They abstain from wine, 
as reckoning it to be a sort of poison that leads men into madness, and from all 
plentiful fare, as that which breeds and irritates inordinate and beastly appetites 
m the mind. While they thus sit at meal, there is observed a most exact si- 
lence, none making the least noise; and, when they have done eating, one of 
them proposeth a question out of the holy writ, which another answers, im- 
parting what he knows plainly, without affectation, or aiming at praise. All the 
reit are attentive to what is said, signifying only by signs, expressed by the mo- 
tions of the head or the hand, their approbation or disapprobation of what ia 
delivered. All these discourses are adlegorical: for their notion is, that the 
scripturea have the similitude of a living man, which consists of body and soul; 
the literal sense, they say, resembles the body, and the mystical sense, which 
lies under it, the soul; and in that the life of the whole consists: and therefore 
their study is to find out a mystical sense for every text delivered in the holy 
scriptures. The president cietermines when enough ia said, and whether the 
question be fully answered or not, adding what he thinks proper farther to dis- 
course of on the point. Whereon, all applauding what he saith, he riseth up, 
and begins a hymn in the praise of God, composed of either by himself or some 
of the ancients before him; and all the rest join with him herein. And thus 
they spend the afternoon in discoursing of divine things, and in singing of 
psaLps and hymns till supper time, and then the waiters bring in, for their sup- 
per, bread and salt, and hyssop, as before. Af\er supper is over, they arise 
from table, and then dividing themselves into two companies, one of the men, 
and the other of the women, each chooseth their precentor, and then spend the 
whole night following in singing of hymns in all sorts of metre and music to 
the praise of God, sometimes alternately in parts, and sometimes as in a chorus 
all together. And thus they continue doing till the morning light; on the ap- 
pearance of which, turning their faces toward the rising sun, they pray unto 
God to give them a happy day and the light of truth. AAer which, breaking 
up the assembly, they all return, each to his particular apartment, there to em-i^ 
ploy themselves either in contemplation or in the work of husbandry, in the 
same manner as before. 

What Pliny saith of this sect, is what I am next to lay before the reader.. 
The account which he gives of them, is as followcth.' " On the western side 
of the Lake Asphaltites dwell the Essenes, seating themselves inwardly from it 
to avoid the shore as hurtful to them. They are the alone sort of men, and 
herein, above all others in the world, to be admired, that live without women» 
without the use of copulation, without money, feeding upon the fruit of the 
palm tree. They are daily recruited by the resort of new comers to them, in 
a number equal to those they lose, many flocking to them whom the surges of 
ill-fortune having made weary of the world, to drive tliem to take shelter in 

1 H«r« Philo Menu again to Hyberboliie, it being icarce fonible to lupport nature with such Maptj %u4 
JAMB fkfe. 
8 nia. lib. S, c. 17. 
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their institution and manner of life. And thus for several thooaandt of jean 
(it if incredible to be said,) this people is peipetually propagated withoorMij 
being bom among them, so fruitfol and prolific nnto them la the rq>entaikFof 
others as to their lives p^" 

Thus far I have gliili the several accounts of the three authors above men- 
tioned concerning tiiir Met, as far as I can make them plainly speak in the 
£n^ish language. Fftt^yrj, ]gi|iebius, Epiphanitis, and several others of tiie 
-ancients, have also spoken of fimp but all tM they have said oo this suligect 
heing taken out of one df thftae three authors, who are the ancientest that have 
written here^, in giving tfie|il three I give all the rest And I have inaeited 
at luge what these three vUkaefrnj of this sect, not only that a full view may 
hereby be given the reader' of this very extnundinaiy onler of men,4>ut espe- 
-^dly, to obviate the wrone use that is made of their relatioDs concerning them, 
first by the Romanists, and secondly by the Deists. 

I. For, first, the Romanists, lajrinff hold of a handle oflbvad ANP' ^ Ease- 
Inus,' from the account given by Phuo of the contempiative'tWiJHKL vhom he 
caUs Therapeute, argue from thence, that they were Christian Idboues formed 
into that order by St Mari^i who was the first founder of the Airistian church 
at Alexandria, and from hence drew an aigument for the divine' institution of 
monkism; and Beliarminie and Banmius, two of the greatest champions that 
have written in their cause, go in hereto. It is true Eusebius hath said, that 
these TherapeuttB were Christian monks instituted by St Mark; and ao he hath 
jaid many other things without judgment or truth. And, had these two great 
men been free fiom the interest and the influence of the party they were d, 
they would never have said this after him. In other particului th^ are fer- 
flrara enough to condemn him, especially Baronius,' but, for ^e sake of their 
Aekfved monkery, they follow him in this, which is the absnrdest of alL What 
^ ^ey or their fdlowers say of this matter is all built upon "^at Philo hath writ* 
:ten of his Therapeutse (for no one else hath said any thing of this sort of Esse 
ACS, but he only. And what can be a greater confutation of the whole of it than 
:the very words of Philo concerning them which are all above recited?* For they 
•jnanifestly prove, first, that these Therapeuts could not be Christians, and, se- 
condly, that they were most certainly Jews. 

And, first, they manifestly prove, that they could not be Christians; for they 
jjpeak of these Therapeuts as of a sect of long standin? in Egypt, and tell us, 
they had hymns and writings among them of ancient date, composed in times 
of ol<l by such as were principal leaders of their sect; that they were dispersed, 
not only through all the provinces of Egypt, hot also among the Greeks and 
Barbarians all the world over. But nothm^ of aU this could be said of Chris* 
tian monks when Philo wrote that book wherein he treats of this sect^ For, 
Philo being an elderlv man when he went on an embassy to Rome from the 
Jews of Aleicandria,^ m the year of our Lord 39, which was but six years ailer 
Christ's death, it is most likely this book was written before the Christian church 
was erected, or at most within ten years after, but supposing it twenty, yea, 
forty, if you please, this would be too short a time for such societies of Chris- 
tians to be formed and settled in such regular manner as Philo describes, not 
only through all Egypt, but also among the Greeks and Barbarians all the world 
over, that is, wherever the Jews were settled in their dispersions among the na^ 
tions (for this is all that can be meant by Philo.) But, supposing this possible, 
how could they be said to have hymns and writings composed by ancient lead- 
ers of their sect, when their sect itself was not above ten, or twenty, or at most 
forty years standing; and their rigorous observance of the seventh day forther 

1 Hint. EeelM. lib. 9. c 17. 

9 Bftroniiia saith of Eutebius, more than onee, that be was ** temporum everaor, calumniator malitioMi, 
profiitut adulator," and other lueh epltheta he often bestows upon him, and oAen not without causa. 

3 The words of Philo arv, Em it mvj»»i 9^yyfuftftmru wmKutmp mptfMW o« xiif mtftnmf mfXlt}^'^^* y w# W M i«fcC. 

4 That is, his book d« Viu ContemplatiTa. 

* Of this ombtasy, ••§ Philo'a book dt Loftt td Caiui loiperstonim BMuaon. 
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proveth that they could not be Christians; for the Christian weekly day of wor- 
fbip is the first day of the week, and not the seventh. And the Christian doo 
trine enioineth no such superstitious rigour, as that wherewith these men ob- 
served that day. For Christ himself condemned it, telline us, that man was 
not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man,^ that ii, £>r his benefit; first, 
in easing him on that day from his labour and toil afler the thin^ of this world; 
and,- secondly, in giving him a fit time thereby to take care of his interest in 
the world to come, in worshipping his God, and performing all the other 
duties of religion toward him, which may recommend him to his mercy 
and favour. 

2. And therefore, secondly, that these Therapeuta observed the seventh day, 
and with such superstitious rigour as Philo describes, this manifestly proves, 
that they were of the Jewish religion; and Philo plainly tells us as much, in that 
he saith of them, that they were the disciples of Moses (for so he calls them in 
his introduction to those words of his, of which I have above ^ven an abstract;^ 
and there abo he saith of them, that they observed their festivals, and formea 
their rules for the celebration of them according to Moses' institution. This 
^erefore was none other than a Jewish sort of monkism: for Christian monkiam 
had not its being till many years afUn for, — 

It had its beginning about the jear of our Lord 250: then Paul,' a young gen^ 
tleman of the country of Thebais in Egypt, to avoid the Decian persecution, 
fled into the adjoining desert; and fixing his abode in a cave, there first of all 
Christians began the practice of an ascetic life, in which he continued ninety 
years, being of the age of one hundred and thirteen at the time of his death.. 
About twenty years after his thus retiring to this place (he being by that time 
grown very lamous for the religious and nermiticsd sort of life which he had 
thus addicted himself to,) Antony, another young gentleman of the same pro« 
▼ince, being excited by the fame hereof to follow his example, retired into the 
same desert, and there devoted himself to the like course of life. And many 
others, after a while, out of the like zeal of devotion, retiring to him, he formed 
them into a body; and, becoming their abbot, he prescribed them a rule, and 

Svemed them by it many years; for he lived to a very great age. And, from 
is beginning, all the monkism of the Christian world had its original. For 
Christ and his apostles never prescribed any such thing, neither is it consistent 
widi the religion they taught God never made any of us for lazy and useless 
eontempiation only. His providence is over all his works, and every one of ua 
are bound, as far as we are able, to be the instruments thereof, in bearing each 
his part for the support of the whole in that station of life, whatever it be, which 
God hath called us unto. And for eveiy man to do his duty in this station of 
life, with the best of his power, for the honour of Grod and the good of his neigh* 
hour, with faith in Christ for the reward oi his faithfulness and diligence herein, 
is the sum of Christian religion. And whoever is thus diligent and faithful in 
bis honest calling, how mean soever it be, is, by so doing, as much serving God, 
as when at his prayers, provided that, while he doth the one, he do not leave 
die other undone. 

n. Another wrone use of the words of those three authors above recited, is 
made by the infidel Deists of our time. They pretend to find in them an 
agreement between the Christian religion, and the documents of the Essenes; 
and therefore would infer, that Christ and his followers were no other than a 
sect branched out from that of the Essenes. And for these chiefly it is, that I 
have given at laige all that these three authors have written of that sec^ which 
is all that is authentically ssdd of them. And let these infidels make the most 
of it that they can. Thoueh they search all these accounts of this sect through 
to the utmost, can any of Uie j^roper doctrines of Christianity be found in any 
part of them? Is there any thing in them of the two Christian sacraments? h 

1 Man. iH. l-ia. MarkU.fl7. Bet aIm Lakie fi. 1-^10. tlii. 15, 18. JolmHLtt,fl9. 
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there any thing of the redemption of thcworld by the Messiah, or of the erect« 
ing of his spiritual kingdom here on eaith? Or were any of the peculiar docu- 
ments or usages of that sect ever ingrafted into Christianity? The common ta- 
bles, I confess, which were at first set up by the apostles, bear some resemblance 
to those of the Essenes. But this was never made a law of the Christian reli- 
non, as it was of the sect of the Essenes, or ever as much as recommended by 
It; only it was practised for a short while in the first gatherings of the Christian 
church; but when it increased and grew up, this usage was dropped, and wholly 
discontinued, as being no longer practicable. In those moral duties which the 
Essenes practised and taught, they there indeed ag^ree with Christians, and so 
do all other reli^ons, as far as they ame with the law of nature. Many of the 
lieatliens ctnied the observance of all the moral duties which Christianity pre- 
scribes much higher than the Essenes did; and this not only in speculation and 
precept, but also in practice, and thereby made a much nearer agreement with 
Christianity than any of that sect ever did. And who, therefore, will ever sayj 
that Christianity is a relinon made out of heathenism? Our holy Christian pro- 
fession is so far from havmg any of the documents or institutions of the Essenes 
in it, that almost all that is peculiar in that sect is condemned by Christ and his 
apostles. For almost all that is peculiar in them being only in a higher deme 
the same things which they condemned in the Pharisees, who practised them 
in a lower degree, in that they were condemned where they were in a lower 
degree, they are certainly much more so, where they were in a higher. Such 
were their superstitious washings,* their over rigorous observance of the sabbath,' 
their abstaining from meats which Grod had created for man's use,' their touch 
not, taste not, handle not;* their will- worship in their neglecting, and voluntarily 
afilicting the body,'^ and other like superstitious usages which God never required 
of them. Moreover, contrary to the law of Christianity,* they forbade marriage, 
'iirhich God had ordained from the beginning, and absolutely condemned servi- 
tude, which the holy scriptures of the New Testament,' as well as the Old, allow. 
And they denied the resurrection of the body, in which the main of the Chris- 
tian hope consists; and absurdly place the felicity of a future life in the corporal 
enjoyments of a temperate air in regions beyond the western ocean, where they 
allow the soul no body at all to be clothed with, for the partaking of them. And 
farther, they pin down all men, both good and bad, to a fatal necessity in all their 
actions; which digs up the very foundations of all religion and righteousness 
among mankind. For, if all men be necessarily predetermined to all their ac- 
tions, whether good or evil, by an unalterable and irresistible fate, there can then 
be no merit, nor demerit, nor reason for any endeavour at all, either after reli- 
gion or righteousness among mankind. And when the institutions of this sect 
carry with them so great a distance and disparity from those of Christ and his 
apostles, what argument of similitude between them can possibly be framed, for 
the proving of the one to be the parent of the other? 

I must not omit to acknowledge, that there is another piece of Philo's con- 
cerning those Essenes. It is a part of his apology for the Jews, which he com- 
posed with intent to have delivered it at his audience of Caligula, on his em- 
bassy to him from the Jews of Alexandria, would he have heard him. This 
tract of Philo's is not now among his works, it being all lost excepting one frag- 
ment of it, preserved by Eusebius, in his eighth book de Preparatione Evan- 
gelica, cap. 11. And this is that piece which I mean; but it containing nothing 
but what is to be found in the other accounts of this sect above recited, I have 
avoided the inserting of it, that I might not tire the reader with an unnecessary 
repetition, to whom I fear I have already been too tiresome in this matter. 

There was another sect among the Jews, called the Herodians. This, indeed, 
had its date long after the times which I am now upon, as having its rise from 

1 Matt, xxiii. 35. Mark. vii. 1—13. Luke xi. 38, 39. 

2 Matt. xii. 1—13. Mark ii. 33—38. Luke vi. 1—10. xiU. 10—17. 3 j Tim. iv. 3, 4. 
4 Colon, ii. SI. 5 Ibid. 9S, 93. 1 Tim. tv. 3. 7 PliilerooB »— SI. 
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Herodi kio^ of Judea, called Herod the Great; but having been more than once 
made mention of in the gospels,^ it is not to be omitted. And since I have here 
undertaken to give an account of all the other sects of the Jews, I think it pro* 
per here to place an account of this also. It is not to be doubted but that ttiey 
had this name from Herod the Great, but for what reason, that is a question. 
Some say it was, because they held Herod to be the Messiah: so Tertullian, so 
Epiphanius, so Jerome, so Chr^'sostom, so Thcophylact, and so several others 
of the ancients held. But it is very improbable that any Jew should, in the 
time of our Saviour's ministr}*-, above thirty years after the death of Herod, hold 
him to have been the Messiah, when they had found no one of those particu- 
lars which they expected from the Messiah, performed by him, but rather eveiy 
tiling quite the contrary. Others hold that they were called Herodians, because 
they constituted a sodality erected in the honour of Herod, in the same man- 
ner as there were sodalities at Rome, called Augustalcs, Adrianales, Antonini, 
constituted in the honour of Augustus, Adrian, and Antoninus, and the like of 
other Roman emperors after their death. And this is the opinion of Scaliger,' 
and those that follow him;' but none of the sodalities at Rome having been in- 
stituted till long afler the death of Herod, none such could have been instituted 
in honour of Herod, in imitation of them. The earliest of these sodalities, 
and the first of this kind that we any where meet with,* were the Sodales Au- 
gustales. But these not being instituted till afler Augustus's death, which hap- 
pened several years after Herod's, this could give no pattern nor foundation for 
the like to be instituted in honour of Herod, either in his lifetime, or upon his 
death, since he died many years before. By what is mentioned of these Hero- 
dians in the gospels, they seem plainly to have been a sect among the Jews, 
di^ring from the rest in some points of their law and religion. For they are 
there named with the Pharisees, and in contradistinction from them; and there- 
fore must have been a sect in the same manner as the Pharisees were. And 
they are also said to have a peculiar leaven, as the Pharisees had, that is, some 
fiJse and evil tenets, which soured and corrupted the whole lump with which it 
was mingled; and therefore Christ equally warned his disciples against both. 
And since he calleth it the leaven of Herod,^ this argues that Herod was the 
author of it; that is, of those evil tenets which constituted this sect, and dis- 
tinguished it from the other sects of the Jews; and that his followers, imbibing 
those tenets from him, were, for this reason, called Herodians. And these be- 
ing chiefly of his courtiers, and the oflicers and servants of his palace, and those 
that were descended from them, hence the Syriac version, wherever the word 
Herodians occurs in the original, renders it the domestics of Herod, And that 
version having been made very early, for the use of the church of Antioch, 
the authors of it were the nearest those times in which this sect had its begin- 
ning, and therefore had the best means of knowing who they were. Thus far, 
therefore, having shown that these Herodians were a sect of the Jews, that had 
its original from Herod the Great, it is next to be inquired into, what were the 
tenets whereby it was distinguished. The only way to find this out, is to ex- 
amine in what particulars the founder of it differed from the rest of the Jews. 
For, no doubt, the same were the particulars in which these his followers diflered 
from them also, and thereby constituted this sect; and they will appear to have 
been these two following. The first, in subjecting himself and his people to 
the dominion of the Romans; and, secondly, in complying with them in many 
of their heathen usages: for both these particulars Herod held lawful, and ac- 

1 Sfttt. ixii. 16. Mark iii. ff. viii. 15. xii. 13. 

St In Aiiimailvpr»ionibiiH ad F.iiMfbii ('lirnnnl<i)rica. Vn. 1P83. 

3 raf«iihnnt Ex('rcitaiiiiiif>ii in Proli>eniiion{ii ad Exprcitationep Baronii. 

4 The flfMtnlM Tilii which TaciliiJi makeii mention of were of another kimf: for h*- Mitli(Annal.lib. I'CaiK 
M,) thai thfy wHtp inftitntfH hv Tatiua retin«ndi* Sahinnnim Sacris. In nnotlw^r place ( HiJ«t. lib. ^ cap. 93,1 
he indeeil rontradicm himimlf in this matter, for he thnre miith, that Romnlu* in»iitutPfl ihcm in honour or 
TfeliuK but hii contradiction in this place, to what he Mid in the other, deatroys hm authority in boib ai to 
this imrticnlar. But however thia might be, both Romuhis and Tatiua were at too great a distance or lime 
to be wtthin the view of tbc Jewafor tbeir Imitation in ibta matter. 
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cordingly practised them. Andi therefore, these I lake to have been the tenet* 
aiid Dpintons in which iTiese Herodiaofi, his followers, differed from the other 
Jews, and thereby conslituied this sect, which, from him, was called by that 
nine. It beiiig said (Deut xvti. 15,) ""ODe from among thy biethrcD shalt thou 
set king oxer thee; thou mayest not set a strangier over thee, which is not Ihy 
brother:" hence an opinion arose, which was generally eiobnced by the flian- 
sees, that it vias not lawful to submit to the Roman emperor, or pay taxes unto 
' Um; but Herod and his fbltowera, understanding the test to exclude only a 
voluntary choice, and not a necessary submissiou, where force hath overpowered 
choice, were of a contrary opinioti, and held it lawful, in this case, bolli tosub- 
toit to the Rmnan emperor, and also pay tases to him. And, therelbre, the ' 
Phaiuees and the Herodians, being of opinion in this matter quite coatrary lo 
each atbar, thoae that laid snares for Christ, and sought an occasion agaiastmrn, 
sent the disciples of both these sect) it the same lime together, to propose this 
captious question to them,' " Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ciesar. eg aot" 
thinking, whicli way soever he should answer, to bring him into danger. For, 
■hould he answer in the negative, the Herodians were (here ready lo Accuse 
him of being an enemy to Ciesar; and, should he answer in the affumative, the 
Pharisees were as ready, on the other hand, to accuse hint to the people, and 
excite them against him, as an enemy to their rights, (hey having posEeseed'lhem 
with their notion against paying taxes to any foreign power, but Christ, know^ 
ing their wicked intentions, gave such an answer as baffled the malice of both 
of them. However, the answer then given implying a Justification of the dot* 
trine of the Herodiana in that point, fliat could not be the leaven of Ueiod 
which Christ warned his disciples against; and, therefore, that must be their , 
■econd tenet, that it was lawful, when forced and overpowered by superiora, to 
comply with them in idolatrous and wrong practice^ of religion. Ttus Herod 
did, and he seems to have framed (his sect on purpose to justify him herein. 
For, Josephus lells us,* that (o ingratiate himself with Augustus and the great 
men of Rome, he in many things acted contrary to the law and the religion of 
the Jews, building temples, and erecting im^es in them for idolatrous worship; 
and for this he excused himself to the Jews,* telling them, that he did not ao 
it willingly, but as commanded and forced to it by powers whom he was nece»- 
aitated to obey, thinking this sufficient to escuse nim from guilt. And, tor (hit 
reason, we find him sometimes called a half Jew; and such half Jews, I can- 
ceive, were the HerodianE, his followers, professing the Jewish religion, and at 
(he same time, on occasions, complying with the idolatrous heathens, and be- 
coming occasional conformists to Uiem. The Sadducees, who denied a future 
state, did mostly come into the opinions of thia seel; and, therefore, they are 
reckoned one and the same with them. For the same persons who, in one of 
the gospels, are called Herodians,' are called Sadducees in another. But thi* 
sect, after our Saviour'a time, vanished, and was no more heard of. And, thu 
far having given this long account of all the sects of the Jews, i shall here widl 
it conclude this book. 

I Mtll. nil. IT. S Aniiri- lib. 15. c. IS. 3 Jowph. Anltq. lib, 11 
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I .Ai, 107. ^rUtobuius.'] — HrncANus, at his death, left five sons behind him,' 

n die fint Aristobulus, the second Antigonus, the tiiird Alexaader, and the fifth 

I Absolom;' what was the name of the fourth is- no where said, Arialobulus,* as 

I being the eldest, succeeded. his fath«r both in the office of high-priest, and also 

& in tlut of supreme governor of the country; and as soon as he was settled in 

^AenK he put a diadem upon his head, and assumed the title of kin^ and he 

Bvu iite first that did so in that land since the Babylonub captivity. His mo- 

P iter, bf virtue of Hyrcanus'a will, claimed a right to the sovereignty after his 

I 4eatllj but Aristobulus, having oveqiowered her, cast her into prison, and there 

r ,ltarved her to death. As (o his brothers, Antigonus the eldest of them being 

L BQch in his favour and afiection, he at first shared the government with him, 

b Jwt afterward put him to death, in the manner aa wlii by and by be related, 

L tbe other three he shut up in prison, and there kept tiiem as long as he lived. 

I Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt, having incurred his mother's displeasure, 

P ft( sending an army into Palestine against the Jews, contrary to her mind, aa 

r*b&th been above rdated,* she carried It on so far against him, for this and some 

i _«lber like atlempts which he had made of reigning without her, that, having 

I first taken Selene his wife from bim (by whom he had now two sons,)* she 

K drove him out of the kingdom. For the accomplishing of this she caused some 

r of btt favourite enuchs to be wounded, and then bringing them out into the 

■ public assembly of the Alexandrians, there pretended, that they had suffered 

'ifats from Laihyrus in defence of her person against him, and thereon accused 

him of haring made an attempt upon her life; .whereby she so far incensed the 

people, that they rose in a general uproar against him, and would have torn 

him in pieces, but that he fled for his life, and, having gotten on board a ship 

in the harbour, therein made his escape from their fury. Hereon Cleopatra 

called to her AJesanriet her younger son, who for some yeara past had reigned 

in Cyprus; and, having made him king of Egypt in the room of Lathyrus, 

fvced Lathyrus to be content wilh Cyprus on Alesander'a leaving of il. 

'•fa. 106. Jirulolmlas:'] — Asristobulus, as soon as he had settled himself at 

e bi the full possession of his father's authority,' made war upon the Itn- 

IDS, and, having subdued the greatest part of them, forced ihera to become^ 

letjtes to the Jewish religion, in like manner as Hyrcanus, some time b^ . 

\, had forced the Idumaeans to do the same thing. For hp left them no othw ^.' 

' !*, but either to be circumcised and embrace the Jewish religion, or else 

> their country and seek out for themselves new habitations elsewhere; 

lipreoa, having chosen the former, they became ingrafled at the same time 

' Uo die Jewish religion, as well as the Jewish stale; and in this manner th^ . 

Asmonzan princes dealt with all those whom they conquered. Itur»a,'Iha, 

country where these people dwelt, was part of Ccelc-Syria, bordering upon the 

north-eastern part of the land of Israel, as lying between the inheritance of the 

half tribe of Manasaeh beyond Jordan, and the territories of Damascus. It was 

called Iturxa, from Itur,' one of the sons of Ishmael, who, in ourEnglish ver- 

aon, if wrongly called Jetur. This country is the same which is sometimes 

called Auronitis. As Idumaia lay at one end of the land of Israel, so Iturea lay 

at the other; and thus much it is necessary to say, because by reason of some 

similitude of the names, the one hath been mistaken for the other. PbiMp, oae 

of the sons of Herod,* was tetrarch or prince of this country, when John the . 

Baptist first entered on his ministry. 

-Aristobulus, reluming sick to Jerusalem from Itunea, left AntigMiua his bro- 

1 JaM|A.Aiillq. lib. la-c. 19, 9 OW. Illi. H- e. 8. 3 IWd. liM3, e- is. el d. B.1U) Judilco.Ub. I.tl, 
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ther there with an army, to finish the war which he had begun in that country* 
While he lay ill,' his queen and the courtiera of her party, envying the interest 
which Antigonus had with him, were continually buzzing into his ears stories 
for the exciting fh him a jealousy of this his favourite brother. Not long aAer 
Antigonus, having finished the war in Itunea with success, returned in triumph 
to Jerusalem; and the feast of tabernacles beine then celebrating, he went im- 
mediately up to the temple, there to perform his devotions on that holy time» 
with his armour on, and his armed guards about him, in the same manner as he 
entered the city, without stopping any where to alter his drefta. Aristobvdus, 
then lying sick Ui his palace Bans, adjoining to the temple, had immediately 
an account given him hereof, for the nring of his jealousy against his brother; 
and it was warmly represented to him, that it was time for him to look to him- 
self: for certainly, they said, Antigonus would not have come in this manner 
armed, and with his armed guards about him, had he not some ill designs to 
execute against him. Aristobulus, being moved hereby, sent orders to Antifo- 
nus to put off his armour, and immediately come to him, concluding, thatiibe 
came unarmed, according to his orders, there was no hurt intended, but, if. 
otherwise, he had certainly some design of mischief against him. And there- 
fore, placing his guards in the passage through which his brother was to pass 
into the palace to come to him, gave them orders, that if he came, unarmed, 
they should let him safely pass, but, if otherwise, they should fall upon him and 
slay him. This passage through which he was to pass was a subterraneous gal- 
lery* which Hyrcanus had caused to be made when he built that pal^M^e, leadmg 
iirom thence into the temple, that thereby he might always have, on all occa- 
sions, a ready communication with it The messenger that was sent to Anti- 
gonus, instead of bidding him come unarmed as directed, delivered quite a 
contrary message: for, being corrupted by the queen and her party, he told 
Antigonus, that the king hearing that he had a very fine suit of armour on, de- 
sired he would come to him as then armed with it, that he might see how it be* « 
came him. Antigonus, on his receiving this message, immediately passedl- 
throug;h the gallery above mentioned to go to the king, and, when he came U> 
the place where the guards were posted, they, finding him armed, fell upon 
him according to their orders, and slew him. This fact was no sooner done, 
but Aristobulus most grievously repented of it. And this murder bringing into 
his mind the murder of his mother, his conscience flew him in the face at the 
same time for both; and the anxiety of his thoughts hereon increasing his dis- 
ease, brought him to the vomiting of blood. While a servant was carrying away 
the vomited blood in a basin, he happened to stumble and spill it upon t^ 
place where Antigonus's blood had been shed. At this, all that were present 
made an outcry, apprehending it to be done on purpose. Aristobulus hearing 
the noise, inquired what was the matten and finding all about him shy of tell- 
ing him, the more they were so, the more earnest he was to know- it, till at 
length they were forced to acquaint him with the whole that had happened: 
whereon a grievous remorse seized him all over, and his conscience extorted 
from him bitter accusations against himself for both these facts: and, in the 
ag;ony which he suffered herefrom, he gave up the ghost and died, having 
reigned only one whole year. And such miserable exits do mostly such wicked 
men make, which are terrible enough to deter all such firom their iniquities, 
though there were no such things as the torments of hell to punish them after- 
ward for ever for the guilt of them. 

Josephus^ tells us a very remarkable story of one Judas, an Essene, relating 
to the murder of Antigonus. This man, seeing Antigonus come into the tem- 
ple, as above mentioned, fell into a great passion thereat, and made more than 
ordinary expressions of it, both in word and behaviour, for he had foretold, that 

1 Jofleph. Antiq. lib. U). c 19. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 

9 This was afterward repaired by Herod) tee Joaepli. AnUq. lib. 15. c. 14,} but wai first built by HyreaoiUK 
MM appear* by thia uaoofit. 
3 Antiq. lib. 13. c 19. et de BeUo Judaico. lib. 1. c 3. 
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AntigonuB should be slain that day at Straton*s Tower. Now, taking Straton'fl 
Tower to be the town on the sea-coast then so named, but aflerward called Cae- 
sarea, which was full two dayo^ journey from Jerusalem, bethought his prophecy 
was defeated, and could not.possibly be fulfilled that day, the major part of it 
being then past, and the place at so great a distance; and therefore he expressech 
hereon the like impatience as Jonah did on the failing of his prophecy a^nst 
Nineyeh. But while he was in this a^ony and perplexity of mind,, exclaiming 
against truth itself in his being thus deceived, and wishing his death because 
here(^, came news that Antigonus was slain in that part of the subterraneous 

ery above mentioned, "which was just under that turret or tower of the pa- 
which was called Straton's Tower. Whereon the Essene, finding his pre- 
diction fulfilled in the lamentable murder of this prince, both as to the time and 
place, rejoiced in the comfort and satisfaction of having his prophecy verified, 
at the same time when all else were grieved at it 

Aristobulus^ was a great favourer of the Greeks, for which reason, he was 
« calkd Fhilellen, and the Greeks as much fiivoured him. For Timagenes, an 
historian of theirs, wrote of him, as Josephus tell us out of Strabo, " that he 
ynB a prince of equity, and had in many things been very beneficial to the 
Jews, in that he augmented their territories, and iQgnfled into the Jewish state 
^put gf the nation of the Iturxans, binding them to it by the bond of circum- 
cisioni.^ But his actions above described give him another sort of character. 

As 80(m as Aristobulus was dead, Salome* his wife diicharged the three bro- 
then out-qf prison, and Alexander, sumamed Jannseus, who was the eldest of 
them, took the kingdom. His next brother having made some attempt to sup- 
plant him, he caused him to be put to deathj but the bther, named Absolom,- 
being contented to live quietly a private life under him, had his favour and pro- 
tection as long as he lived, so that al^er this we hear no more of him save only 
tha^ having married his daughter to Aristobulus,' the younger son of Alexan- 
b- dei; his brother, he engaged in his cause against the Romans, and was made a 
•'prisoner by them on their taking the temple, under the command of Pompey, 
forty-two years afler this time. 

At this time, in Syria, the two brothers,* Antiochus Grypus and Antiochus 
Cjzicenus, one reignmg at Antioch, and the other at Damascus, harassed each 
other with continu^ wars; of which advantage being taken by some cities which 
had formerly been parts of the Syrian empire, they asserted themselves into 
liberty, as lyre, SidcA, Ptolemais, Gaza, and others; and tyrants took possession 
of some others of them, as Theodorus of Gftdara and Amathus beyond Jordan, 
Zoilos of Dora and Straton's Tower, and others of other places. At the same 
time, Cleopatra and Alexander, her younger son, were in possession of Egypt, 
and^ Ftdemy Lathyrus, her eldest son^ held Cyprus; and in this state were the 
tffiun of the neighbouring countries when Alexander Jannsus 'first became 
kiiur of Judea. 

This year was famous for the birth of two noble Romans, Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus,* and Marcus Tullius Cicero,' who, the one for war, and the other for 
letters, were two of the most eminent persons which that city ever brought forth. 

•/In, 106. •Alexander JamuBus 1.] — After Alexander had settled all matters at 
home, he led forth his forces to make war with the people of Ptolemais,' and 
having yanquished them in battle, shut them up within the walls of their city, 
and there besieged them; whereon they sent to Ptolemy Lathyrus, then reign- 
ing in Cyprus, tp come to their relief; but aflerward, having it suggested to 
them, that they might sufier as much from Ptolemy coming to them as a friend, 
as they should from Alexander as an enemy, and that, as soon as they should be 
joined with Ptolemy, they would draw Cleopatra with all the forces of Egypt upon 

1 Jowph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 19. 8 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 90. et d« Bello Judiico. lib. 1. c. 3. 

3 IMd. Ub. li. e. a 4 lUd. lib. 13. e. 90. Justin, lib. 30. Appian. in Sjriacii. 

5 yid« Pntereulam, lib. 9. c 99. Plutarchui in Cicerone. A Oelliut, lib. 19. c. 38. Pliniut. lib. 37. c 9. 
* 7 lowpli. Antiq. Ilk 13. c 90. 
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them, they, on these considerations, altered their mind, resdving to itand upon 
their own strength alone for their defence, without admitting any auxiliaries at 
all; and took care that Ptolemy should be informed as much. However, he 
having made ready an army of thirty thousand men, and equiroed a fleet of 
proportionable power, for the transporting of them, made use oi this pretence 
to land them in Phoenicia, and marched toward Ptolemais. But they taking no 
notice of him, nor answering any of his messages, he was in g^at difficulty 
what course to take. While he was in this perplexity, there came messengers 
to him from Zoilus, prince of Dora, and from the Gazsans, which delivered 
him from it For, while Alexander, with one part of his forces, besieged Ptol- 
mais, he sent the other to waste the territories of Zoilus, and those of Gaza; 
and therefore these messengers were sent to pray his assistance against them, 
which he readily consented to. Whereon Alexander was forced to raise the 
siege of Ptolemais. and lead back his army from thence, to watch the steps of 
Lathyrus. And, nnding that he could not prevail by his arms, he betodc nim- 
self to his politics, thinking by crafl and deceit to carry his pcHnt; and therefore 
courting the friendship of Lathyrus, he entered into a treaty with him, and en- 
ga^d to pay him four hundred talents of silver, on the condition that he would 
deliver Zoilus into his hands, with the places which he held. Lathyrus accepted 
the terms, and accordingly seized Zoilus and all his territories, with intention 
to have delivered both into Alexander's hands. But, when he was ready 00 to 
have done, he found that Alexander was at the same time treating underhand 
with Cleopatra, to bring her upon him with all her forces, for the driving of 
him out of Palestine; whereon, detesting his double dealing, he brolce on all 
friendship and alliance with him, and resolved to do him all the mischief that 
should be in his power. 

An. 1(M. Alexander Jcamaus 2.] — ^And this he accordingly executed the next 
year afler. For, being bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants of Ptole- 
mais,* and also upon Alexander, for the false dealings and ill usage he had re- 
ceived from both, he first laid siege to Ptolemais; and, leaving one part of his 
army there for the carrying of it on, under the conduct of some 01 his chief 
commanders, he marched in person with the other part, to invade the territories 
of Alexander. At first he took Asochis, a city of Gralilee, and in it ten thou- 
sand captives, with much plunder. Afler this, he laid siege to Sepphoris, ano- 
ther City of Galilee; whereon Alexander marched with an army 01 fifly thou- 
sand men against him for the defence of his country. This brought on a fierce 
battle between them, near the banks of the River Jordan; in which Alexander 
being vanquished, lost thirty thousand of his men, besides those which were 
taken prisoners. For Lathyrus, having gotten the victory, pursued it to the ut- 
most. And there is a very cruel and barbarous act which is related to have 
been done by him at this time, that is, that coming with his army, in the even- 
ing after the victory, to take up his quarters in the adjoining villages, and find- 
ing them full of women and children, he caused them to be all slaughtered, 
and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into caldrons over the fire, to be 
boiled, as if for supper, that so he might leave an opinion in that country, that 
his men fed upon human flesh, and thereby create the greater dread and terror 
of his army through all those parts. After this, Lathyrus ranged at liberty all 
over the country, ravaging, plundering, and destroying it, in a very lamentable 
manner. For Alexander, after this battle, and the cutting off of so many of 
his men as fell in it, was in no condition to resist him, but must have been ab- 
solutely undone, had not Cleopatra come the next year into those parts to re- 
lieve him. 

An, 103. Alexander Jannctus 3.] — For she, apprehending that in case Lathy- 
rus should make himself master of Judea and Phoenicia, he would thereby grow 
strong enough to invade Egypt, and there again recover his kingdom from her 

1 Joveph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. Sfl, 21. 
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thought it time to put a stc^ to his progress in those parts; aod therefore she 
forthwith prepared an army/ un4^r the command of Chelkias and Ananias, the 
two Jews above mentioned, and having equipped a fleet, put them on board of 
it, and sailed with them to Phoenicia; where, having landed this army, and by 
the terror of it made Lathynis quit the siege of Ptolemais (which he had tiU 
now continued,) and retire into Ccele-Syria, she sent Chelkias with one part of 
the army after him, and putting the other under the leading of Ananias, 
inarched with it to Ptolemais, •expecting they would have opened their gates to 
her, but finding the contraiy, she invested the place to take it by force. In the 
interim, Chelkias, while he was pursuing Lathyrus in Coele-Syria, lost his life 
in that expedition; which defeating the farther progress of it, Lathyrus took the 
advantage hereof to march with &ll his forces into Egypt, hoping that oi> his 
mother's absence with the best of her forces in Phoenicia, he might find that 
kingdom so unprovided to r^ist him, that he might make himself master of it: 
but he failed ot his expectations herein. 

m^n. 102. Alexander Jannaus 4.] — For those forces, left there by Cleopatra for 
the security of the country,' made good their ground so long, till being joined 
by that part of the army, which, on this attempt of Lathyrus, she sent back 
out of Phoenicia to reinforce them, they drove him out of the country, and 
fiorced him to return again into Palestine, and there take up his winter-quarters 
iKt Gaza. 

But while this was doine, Cleopatra still carried on the siege of Rolemais,* 
till at lengtB she took the place. As soon as she was mistress of it, Alexander 
came thither to her, bringing with him many valuable gifts, to present to her for 
the gaining of her favour. But that which most ingratiated him with her, was his 
enmity wiUi Lathyrus her son, and on this account he was very kindly received. 
But some about her thinking she had now a fair opportunity, by seizing Alexan- 
der, to make herself mistress of Judea, and all his other dominions, earnestly 
pressed her to it And this had been done, but that Ananias prevailed with her 
to the contrary; for having represented unto her, how base and dishonourable a 
thinff it would be thus to treat an ally engaged with her in the same cause, it 
would be contrary to all the rules of iaith and common honesty that are obseired 
amcmg mankind, and would, to the prejudice of her interest, set all the Jews in the 
woiid against her, and make them her enemies, he hereby wrouj^ht with her so 
effisctuaTly, that partly on these considerations, and partly to gratify the interces- 
•or, who pleaded hard in this case for his countryman and kinsman (iox Alexan- 
der was both,) she dropped the design, and Alexander returned safe to Jerusa- 
lem; where, naving recruited his broken forces, and made them up again, to 
the number of a powerful army, he marched with them over Jordan, and be- 
neged Gadara. 

Jin. 101. Alexander JanntBUS 6.] — Ptolemy Lath3rrus* having spent his winter 
at Gaza, after his retreat out of Egypt, and finding that it would be in vain for 
him to attempt any thing more in Palestine, by reason of the opposition there 
made aeainst him by his-mother, he left that country, and returned again to Cy- 
prus; whereon she also sailed back again into Egypt, and the country became 
freed of both of them. 

Cleopatra, on her return to Alexandria,* understanding that Lathyrus was car- 
lying on a treaty at Damascus with Antiochus Cyzicenus, for the obtaining of 
nis assistance, in order to another expedition into Egypt, for his recovering of 
that kingdom again from her, she gave Selene her daughter, whom she had taken 
from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus to wife, and with her sent to him a great 
number of auxiliaries, and large sums of money, to enable him to renew the 
war upon Cyzicenus his brother; whereon civil broils between them again break- 
ing out,* Cyzicenus was diverted thereby from giving any assistance to Lathy- 
iQf, and so the whole project became abortive. Ptolemy Alexander, her other 
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son, then reigning with her,l being much terrified with the unnatural and cruel 
usage with which she persecuted her other a&i, especially in thus taking from 
him his wife, and giving her to his enemy/ and observing also tliat she stuck at 
nothing that stood in the way of her ambition, and the vehement desire which 
she had of still reigning, thought himself not safe any longer with her, and there- 
fore withdrew, and left the kingdom, choosing rather to live in banishment with 
safety, than to feign with so wicked and cruel a mother in the continual danger 
df his life. And it was not without great solicitation, that he was persuaded 
to return to her again; and she was forced thus to persuade him, because the 
people would not permit her to rei?n at all without one of her sons with the 
* name of king reigning with her, and this name was all she allowed to either of 
them as long as she lived; for, after the death of Physcon, she usurped the whole 
regal power to herself, and that Lathy rus presumed to make use of some part of 
it without her, was the only cause that she drove him from her, took away his 
wife, and expelled him the kingdom. 

This year Marius,' in the finh consulship, finished the Cimbrian war, with 
the total destruction of that people, who threatened Rome and all Italy with no 
less than utter ruin. Marius commanded the Roman army through the last 
three ye'ftrs of this war, and having finished it with success, and thereby deli- 
vered Rome from that terrible invasion, and the great danger which it lay 
under from it, he was reckoned as the third founder of that city, Romulus and 
Camiflus being the two former. Marius, while he carried on this war,' first con- 
secrated the eagle to be the sole Roman standard at the head of eveiy legion; 
and hence it became the ensign of the Roman empire ever after. The countiy 
finm whence these Cimbrians came, was the Cimbrica Chersonesus, the same 
which now contains Jutland, Sleswick, and Hobtein. On their deserting this 
country, the Asse,* coming from between the Euxine and the Caspian Seas, iock. 
possession of it; and from them came those Angli, who with the Saxons, after 
naving expelled the Britons, possessed themselves of that part of Great Britain, 
which is now called England. 

Alexander Jannajus,* having, afler a siege of ten months, taken (xadara, 
marched from thence to Amathus, another fortress beyond Jordan; and it being 
rtie strongest in all those parts, Theodoras, the son of Zend Cotylas, prince of 
Philadelphia, there laid up his treasure. Alexander took this place in a much 
less time than he had Gadara, and with it made himself master of all that trea- 
sure. But Theodorus, having by that time gotten together a powerful army, fell 
suddenly upon him as he was returning from this conquest, and having on this 
surprise overthrown him, with the slaughter of ten thousand of his men, he not 
obly recovered all his treasure again, but also took all Alexander's baggage with 
it. This sent Alexander back to Jerusalem with loss and disgrace, which was 
pleasing enough to many there. For the Pharisees, ever since Hyrcanus's quar- 
rel with them, became enemies to all of his family, and to none more than to 
this Alexander, and these drawing the greatest part of the people after them, 
they infected the generality of them with disaffection and hatred to him, which 
was the cause of all those intestine troubles and difficulties which he fell into 
during his reis^. 

./^7i. 100. Alexander Jannoms 6.] — However this loss and disgrace did not hin- 
der him, but that understanding, that, on Lathy rus's departure from Gaza, all 
that coast was left naked of defence,* he marched thither with his army, and 
made himself master of Raphia and Anthedon, which being both within the 
distance of a few miles from Gaza, he in a manner blocked up that city here- 
by; and to do this was the main end of his seizing these two places. For the 

1 Justin, lib. 30. c. 4. 2 Plutarchut In MaHo. L. FJoriit, lib. 3. c. 3. 

3 FormiTly th^ro wpre fnnr olhnr enjtieni! nued by the Kumar.n with the eagle. ♦. «. the minotaur. the borne, 
the wolf. nn:1 ihf> h)nr. Marina «boli8hL>d these four, and retained the eagle only to be the standard of every 
legion IMiriiiis lib. 10. c. 4. 
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Oazsans having called in Lathyrus to their assistance against him, and helped 
him with auxiliaries in that fatal battle near Jordan; where he received so great 
tin overthrow, he bore in his mind* ever since a bitter grudge against then, and 
resolved, when opportunity should serve, to have his revenge on them for it. 
And therefore, — 

•^n. 96. Alexander Jannatu 6.] — ^As soon as his other affairs allowed him this 
opportunity,* he marched with a great army against them for this purpose, and 
laid close siege to their city. They having for their chief commander a veiy 
valiant man named Apdlodotus, he defended the place against him a whole 
year, and in one sally which he had made upon him in the night, with twelve 
thousand of his men, he had like to have ruined him and all his army. For 
the assault then made upon his camp being pushed on with great briskness and 
resolution, a bruit ran through the Jewish army, that Ptolemy Lathyrus and all 
his forces were come to the assistance of the enemy, which damped their cour- 
age, and created a panic fear among them. But when the (lay light appeafi-ed, 
and made them see the contrary, they again rallied, and beat the Gazsans into 
their city with the slaughter of one thousand of their men. 

An, i]f7. Alexander Jannctus 9.] — But, notwithstanding this loss,' they still held 
out, and Apollodotus was in great credit and reputation among them K>r his wise 
and steady conduct in the defence of the place; which being envied by Lyri- 
machus his own brother, the wretch treacherously slew him, and then, getting 
a company together, delivered up the city to Alexander, who, on his first en- 
tering mto it, behaved himself as if he intended to have used his victory with 
moderation and clemency. But, when he was TOtten into full possession of the 
place, he let loose his soldiers upon it, with a thorough license to kill, plunder, 
and destroy, which produced a scene of horrid barbarity. This Alexander did 
to have his revenge of these people for the reason mentioned: and he suffered 
not a little himsel/ in the executing of it For the Gazseans hereon standin? 
to their defence, he lost almost as many of his own men in this carnage and 
•ackage of the place as he slew of the enemy. However, he had his mind so 
6r, as to leave this ancient and famous city in utter ruin and desolation, and 
then returned again to Jerusalem, afler having spent a full year in this war. 

In this same year happened the death of Antiochus Grypus,' being slain by 
die treachery oi Heracleon, one of his own dependants, in the twenty-seventh 

rar of Ms reign, and the forty-fiflh of his life. He left behind him five sons: 
Seleucus, who was the eldest, succeeded him: the others were, 2. Antiochus, 
and 3. Philip, two twins; 4. Demetrius Eucsrus; and, 5. Antiochus Dionysius. 
All the^ reigned, or attempted to reign, in their turns. 

An. 96. Alexander Jannaus Id] — Ptolemy Apion, the son of Physcon king 
of Egypt, to whom his fiaither left the kingdom of Gyrene, dying without issue,* . 
gave that kingdom, by his last will and testament, to the Romans, who, instead 
of accepting it to themselves, gave all the cities their liberties, which imme- 
diately filled the countries with tyrants;' those who were the potentest in eveiy 
district endeavouring hereon to make themselves sovereigns of^it, which brought 
upon that country great troubles and confusions. These were in some measure 
composed by Lucmlus, on his coming thither in the first Mithridatic war, but 
could not finally be removed till that country was at length reduced into the 
form of a Roman province. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, on the death of Grypus,* seized Antioch, and endea- 
Toured to make himself master of the whole kingdom, to the exclusion of the 
tons of Giypus; but Seleucus, having gotten possession of many other cities, 
drew great unxes after him, to make good his right to his father's dominions. 

An. 95. Alexander Jannaus 11.] — Anna, the prophetess, the daughter of Pha- 
nuel, of the tribe of Aser, of whom mention is made in the Gospel of St Luke 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. S IMd. 

3 JoMDh. Antiq. lib. 13. c. SI. Porphyriui in Gnecii Eawb. Se«Iigeri. 

4 Epitome UtU. c 70. JiiHui ObMotMni Prodigiii. S Platareb. in Lneallo. 
• PwplifriM in Omdi EuMbianii BeaUferi . 
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(ch. ii. ver. 36,). was married to her husband, and fiiom this time lived with hiqi 
feven years, tiU an.lu8 death she became a widow. 

Tigranes,* the son- of Tigranes Jcing of Armenia, beings hostage with the 
PMhians at the time of his father's 'deati^ was by them restored to his libetfjr, 
and settled in the succession of that kin^om, on his resigning to them some 
of the territories of it. This was done twenty-five years before his making war 
with the Romans in the cause of Mithridates; for so long, Plutarch tells us,' he 
had reigned in Armenia when that war begun. 

King Alexander, entering into the temple at Jertualem, there to officiate as 
high-priest in the feast of tabernacles,' had a ^at affront and indignity there 
onered him by the people. For they, joining m a sort of mutiny against him, 
pelted him with citrons while he was ofiering the festival 'sacrifices on the great 
altar, calling him slave, ^d addii^ other c^probious language which implied 
him unworSiy of being either high-priest or king; which enraged him to that 
degree, that he fell upon them with his soldiers, and slew crf'them six thousand 
men. And, to secure him from* suffering any more from them the like affix)nt, 
he surrounded the court of the priests, within which were the altar and the tem- 
ple, with a wooden partition, thereby to hinder the people from doing this any 
more to him. In calling him slave, they harped upon the old story of Eleazar, 
as if Hyrcanus's mother had been a slave taken in war. The truth of the mat- 
ter was, Hyrcanus having quarrelled with the Pharisees on that occasion, and 
abolished adl their traditionsd constitutions, this whole sect hated him and sdl his 
family a long while aflcr, and none of them more than Alexander. For he fol- 
lowed his father's steps in this matter, and would never re-admit those constitu- 
tions, or give that party any favour as lon^ as he reigned; but, on the contr^, 
•at hard upon them on all occasions: which embittered them so much against 
him, that, having a great influence over the people, they made use of it to set 
them against him, and render them disaffected to him to the utmost they were 
able; which created great troubles to Alexander during all his reign, ana much 
greater mischief to the whole nation of the Jews, as will be seen in the future 
.series of this history. The first instance hereof was, that Alexander, seeing the 
Jews in this temper, durst no more trust them with the safety of his person, but, 
instead of them,* called in foreign mercenaries to be of his guard, choosing them 
out of the Pisidians and Cilicians, and not of tlie Syrians, whom he did not like; 
and of these he had six thousand always about him.^ This instance shows how 
dangerous a thing it is for any prince to have a powerful faction either in church 
or state disgusted against him; and the ill success which Alexander had in his 
endeavours to quiet this faction, shows the mistake which he made in his means 
of effecting it: for he made use only of rigour and severity, which operate in 
the body politic no otherwise than as opiates do in the body natural, whi^h put 
a short stop to the disease, but never remove the cause; the truest method of 
cure in this case is, so to join severity and clemency together, that both may 
have their effect. 

An. 9^4. Alexander Jamusus 12.1 — When Alexander had, by the terror of his 
executions, in some measure laid the storm which was raised against him at 
home, he marched out against his enemies abroad;* and, having passed over Jor- 
dan, made war upon the Arabians, and having gotten the better of them in se- 
veral conflicts, made the inhabitants of the land of Moab and of the land of 
Gilead to become tributaries to him. 

Seleucus, growing powerful in Syria, Cyzicenus marched out of Antioch 
against him,^ but, being vanquished in battle, he was taken prisoner and put to 
death; whereon Seleucus made himself master of Antioch, and of the whole 
Syrian empire, but could not keep it long: for Antiochus Eusebes,* the son of 

1 Justin, lib. 38. c. 3. Appian. in Syriacis. Strabo. lib. 11. p. 533. S In Lncullo. 

3 Joseph, de Bcllo Judnicn, lib. 1. c. .1. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. 4 Joseph, ibid. 

5 Jodcph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 22. et d«) B«Uo Jiidaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 6 Joseph, ibid. 

7 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1.3. c. 21. Trogi Prolog. 4(K Porphyr. inCivcis Eu^b. Scaligeri. 

8 Apiiian. in Syriacix. Joseph, el Porphyr. ibid. 
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CyzicenuS) having, on SeleucQs's takine Antiocli, made his escape out of that 
piiice by the assi:stance of' a courteaan mat was in love with him, came to Ara- 
dus, and was there crowned king. 

Jin* 93. Alexander Jannaus 13.] — ^Atfd, having there gotten his father's sol- 
diers about him,' and joined others to them that were attached to his interest, he 
made up a considerable army, and marclied forth with it against Seleucus; and, 
having gotten a great victory over him, farced him to flee to Mopsuestia, a city 
in Cilicia, there to take 'irefuge; where, having oppressed the inhabitants with 
great exactions, he provoked them so far hereby, that they rose in a general 
mutiny against him, and, besetting the house where he was, put fire to it, and 
there burnt to death hi^ and all there with him. Antiochus and Philip,* the 
two twin sons of Giypus, for the revenging of this, forthwith marched with all 
the forces they qouIa get together toward Mopsuestia; and, having taken the 
place, razed it to the ground, and sacrificed all that they found in it to the ghost 
of their slain brother. But, in their return from this exploit, being fallen upon 
by Eusebes near the Orontes, they were put to the route; whereon Antiochus,' 
endeavouring to swim the river with his horse, for the making of his escape, 
was drowned in it But Philip, making a safe retreat, kept many'^of his forces 
together, and soon recruited them again with others; so that, being enabled 
thereby still to keep the field, the whole contest was now between him and Eu- 
sebes for the whole Syrian empire; and each of them, having great armies on 
foot, miserably harassed and wasted that country in their wars about it 

In the interim, Alexander,* pursuing the good success which he had in the 
last year's expedition beyond Jordan, carried on the war farther on that side, 
an<f invaded the territones of Theodorus, the son of Zeno Cotylas, prince of 
Philadelphia. His chief design in this war was to take from him the strong for- 
tress of Amathus, and his treasure there deposited; both which Alexander had 
taken eight years before, and Theodorus recovered again, as hath been above 
related. But at this time Alexander's name was CTOwn so terrible, by reason of 
his many late successes in those parts, that Theodorus durst not stand his com- 
ing, but, carrying off his treasure, withdrew his garrison, and deserted the place; 
whereon Alexander took it without (^position, and razed it to the ground. 

An. ^ Alexander Jannaus 14.] — Eusebes, the more to strengthen himself in 
the kingdom, had married Selene,^ the relict of Grypus. She, being an active 
woman, had taken possession of some part of the Syrian empire, on her hus- 
band's death, and had gotten forces about her to maintain her in it Eusebes, 
to join this interest of her's to his own, married her, which offending Lathyrus 
(whose wife she had first been, till his mother took her from him, nnd gave her 
in marriage to Grypus,) he sent to Cnidus,* where Demetrius Eucserus, the 
fourth son of Grypus, had been placed for*his education, and, having fetched 
him from thence, made him king of Damascus. Eusebes and Philip being en- 
gaged against each other, neither of them could be at liberty to hinder this; for 
although Eusebes received great accession to his strength by marrying Selene, 
yet Phihp made good his part against him, and, at length having drawn him to 
a decisive battle,^ gave him a total overthrow, which forced him to flee into 
Pkrthia for his safety; whereon Philip and Demetrius became possessed of the 
whole Syrian empire between them. 

In the interim, Alexander,* king of Judea, making an expedition into Gau- 
lonitis, a country lying on the east side of the lake of Gennesareth, and there 
engaging in a war against Obedas, an Arabian king, was drawn by him into 
an ambush; wherein he lost most of his army, and hardly himself escaped. On 
his return to Jerusalem in this case, the Jews, who were before too much em- 
bittered against him, being now farther exasperated by this loss, rose in a rebel- 

1 JoMpta. Appian. «>t Pnrphjrriat, in Grvcit Eiiseb. Scaliireri. 3 Porpbyr. In Gnedii Euwb. 8cali|eri. 

3 PorpliTr. In Joiwph. ibid. 4 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 81. et de Bello- Judaico. lib. I. c S. 

S Appian. in Syrlaci*. 6 Jomph. AnUq. lib. 13. c. 31. 7 Purpbyr. Euaeb. ibid, in CliroB. 
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lion against him, hoping, in this his weak condition, soon to compass his de- 
struction, >vhich they had long earnestly desired; hut Alexander, heing a man 
of application and courage, and more than a common understanding, socm got 
together forces sufficient to oppose tliem. This produced a civil war between 
Alexander and his people, wnich lasted six years, and brought great calamities 
upon both. 

•^n, 91. •Alexander Jannaua 15.] — Mithridates Eupator, kine^of Pontus,* cm 
the death of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, havin? murdered his sons which 
that prince lefl behind him (though bom of Laodice his own sister,) and usurped 
Cappadocia to himself, placed a minor son of his own (whom he called Ariara- 
thes) over that kingdom, with one Gordius for a tutor, to manage the ^vem- 
ment for him. Nicomedes king of Bithynia, fearing lest Mithridates, W4th this 
accession to his dominions, should grow too powerfiu for him, and swallow him 
next, suborned a youth to take upon him to be the third son of Ariarathes; and, 
having eained Laodice to own him, sent them both to Rome, there to lay claim 
to the kmgdom of his pretended father for him. This having brought the cause 
before the senate, they condemned the claims of both,' that of Mithridates as 
well as that of the pretender, and decreed, that the Cappadocians should become 
a free people; but they refusing thjs grant, and declaiing that they could not 
subsist without a king, the senate ordered them to choose whom they liked best; 
whereon they having elected Ariobarzanes, a noble Cappadocian, SyUa was sent 
with a commission to put him in possession,' which ne accordindy executed 
this year. Mithridates did not oppose him herein; but this excited m him that 
disgust against the Romans, which being aflerward heightened by other provo- 
cations, mutually given and retorted, at length produced the Mithridatic war, 
which, liext that against the Carthaginians, was the longest and the most dan- 
gerous war that ever the Roman state was enga^d in. 

•^n. 90. Alexander Janrusus 16.] — For although Mithridates, on his procedure, 
suppressed his resentments for the present, yet from this time he resolved to 
make war upon the Romans, for the revenging of it In order hereto,* having 
contracted an alliance with Tigranes king of Armenia, by giving him Cleopatra 
his daughter to wife, he drew him into a confederacy with him for the making 
of this war, whereby it was agreed between them, that Mithridates should have 
all tlie cities and countries, and Tigranes all the persons, treasure, and moveable 
goods, that should be taken in it The first effect of this confederacy was,' Ti- 
granes expelling Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia, whom the Romans had put 
in possession of that kingdom, brought back Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates, 
there again to reign. And at the same time Nicomedes king of Bithynia dying,' 
Mithridates seized that kingdom, to the exclusion of Nicomedes, the son of the 
deceased. This sent both the deprived kings to the Romans for their relief, 
who having decreed their restoration, sent Manius Aquilius and Marcus Altinus 
to see it executed. 

An. 89. Alexander Jannaits 17.] — But Mithridates, permitting neither of them 
to enjoy quiet possession when restored, all the Roman forces then dispersed 
through the several parts of Lesser Asia,' gathering together, formed themselves 
into three armies; the first under the command of L. Cassius, who had the 
government of the Pergamenian province of Asia; the second under Manius 
Aquilius; and the third under Quintus Oppius, proconsul of Pamphylia, having 
in each body forty thousand men, horse and foot; and with these they began 
the war, without tarrying for any orders from Rome for it Buf managing it 
with bad conduct and much neglect, they had the ill success to be all vanquished 
and broken; and^ Aquilius and Oppius, being made prisoners, were first treated 

1 Justin, lib. 38. c. 1,2. 2 JiiMin. lib. 38. c. 1, 2. 8trabn. lib. 12. p. 540. 

3 Plutarch, in Sylla. Appian. in Mithridatici8. 4 Justin, lib. 38. c. 3. 
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7 Appian. in Mithridaticis. 
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with the utmost indignity, and afterward with equal cruelty tortured to death. 
Hereon all the cities and provinces of Lesser Asia,* and also several of the 
cities of Greece, and all the islands of the iEgean Sea, excepting only Rhodes, 
revolted from the Romans, and declared for Mithridates. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt,' bein^ weary of her son Alexander, and the joint 
authority which he held with her m the government of the kingdom, laid de- 
signs against his life, that so, being rid of him, she might reign alone, and have 
the whole regal power in her own hands. But Alexander having notice of it, 
prevented the plot, and, by cutting her off first, made it all turn upon her own 
head. She was a monstrous wicked woman, as her actions above related suffi- 
ciently show, and well deserved this death, had it come from any other hands 
than those of her own son. As soon as the Alexandrians found that the mother 
died by the parricide of her son, they could no longer bear him; but having 
driven him into banishment, sent to Cyprus for Ptolemy Lathyrus, and restored 
to him the kingdom, which he afterward held without interruption,' to the end 
of his life. Alexander the next year after,* having gotten some ships together to 
attempt a return in them, was encountered at sea by Tyrrhus, Ptolemy's admi- 
ral, and being vanquished by him, escaped to Myra in Lysia; from whence 
afterward sailing toward Cyprus, for the executing of some design which he 
had u|x>n that island, he was met by Chsreas, another sea-commander of Pto- ^ 
lemy's, and being overborne by him, perished in the fight. 

While these things were doing in Lesser Asia and Egypt,' the civil war went 
on in Judea between Alexander and his people. And although he had the better 
of them in all encounters, yet he could not bring them to submit, or put any stop 
to these intestine troubles, so much were they enraged against him. Being 
weary of punishing and destroying them, he made earnest application to them 
for the composing of the differences that were between them. In order hereto, he 
offered to grant them any thing that they should in reason desire; and therefore 
bid them ask what they would have. To this they answered all with one voice,* 
that he should cut his throat; that they would on no other terms be at peace 
with him; and it were well, they said, if they could then be reconciled to him 
after he was in his grave, considering the great mischiefs he had done them. 
And therefore, having their minds to so high a degree thus exasperated against 
him, they resolved to go on with the war without hearkening to any terms of 
reconciliation whatsoever. And because they wanted sufficient forces of their 
own to act up to the anger and rage which in their answer to Alexander they 
had expressed against him, they sent to Damascus^ to call Demetrius Eucsenu 
(who then reigned there) to their assistance; who thereon came into Judea 
with an army consisting of three thousand horse, and forty thousand foot, Sy- 
rians and Jews. Alexander, encountering him with six thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries, and twen^ thousand Jews, was overthrown with so great a slaughter, 
that he lost all his Greek mercenaries to a man, and the greatest part of his 
other forces; whereon he was driven with the poor remnant of his broken army 
that survived this terrible blow to flee to the mountains, where he might, by 
the advantage of the situation, best protect himself in this shattered casai. And 
now he had been utterly ruined, but that he was relieved by a very ezihtordi- 
nary and unexpected turn of fortunei for those very men, who were before so 
much embittered against him, that they had called in a foreign enemy upon 
him, and had joined that enemy in battle against him, when they saw him 
reduced to this distressed condition, took such compassion of him, that six 
tiiousand of them immediately went over to him. Whereon Demetrius, fearing 

1 Appian. ibid. Epitnmn LIvii, lib. 77, 78. Alli«n»u», lib. 5. Strabo, lib. W. p. Sea. Memnon. c 33. 
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the like revolt of the rest, departed out of Judea, and shortly after inarched into 
Syria against his brother Philip, and having driven him out ca Antioch, and taken 
that ci^ from him, he pursued him to Beroea, now called Aleppo, and their be* 
sieged nim. Whereon Straton, prince of the place, and friend oi Philip, called 
thither Zizus, an Arabian king, and Mithridates Sinaces, a Parthian commander, 
to his assistance; who having vanquished Demetrius, and taken him a prisoner, 
sent him for a present to Mithridates king of Parthia,* where a little after he fell 
sick and died. Philip, after this victory, releasing all the Antiochians that 
were taken prisoners in this defeat, and sending them home without ransom, 
this so far ingratiated him with that cihr, that on his return again thither, he 
was received with the general acclamation c^ the people, and for some time he 
reigned there over all Syria without a competitor. 

Jln. 68. Alexander Jarmaus 18.] — ^Alexander, after the retreat of Demetrius, 
having gotten together another army,' made good his part against the rebel 
Jews, notwithstanding his late loss, and vanquished them in all conflicts. How- 
ever, he could bring them to no terms of peace; but they still carried on the 
war with the same rage and fury against him, without being in the least discou- 
raged by any loss, baffle, or defeat, that happened to them. 

Anna, the prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, becoming a widow on the death 
of her husband, without marrying any more,' devoted herself wholly to the 
8er>''ice of God, and exercised herself constantly in it, for the space of eighty- 
four years, during all which time she departed not from the temple, but there 
Mrved God with fasting and prayers night and day. 

Mithridates finding Uiat the Romans and Italians, who were then on several 
occasions in Lesser Asia, and there dispersed through all the provinces and cities 
of that country, did underhand carry on the Roman interest in the places where 
they resided, to the great obstruction of his designs^* sent secret orders to all 
the governors of provinces and magistrates of cities through all Lesser Asia, to 
put them all to death in one and the same day that he had appointed for it; 
which was accordingly executed with that rigour, that no less than eighty thou- 
sand say some, near double that number say others, of Romans and Italians 
were then massacred in that country. 

After this, Mithridates hearing that there was a great treasure at Coos, sent 
thither, and laid his hand upon it. Cleopatra queen of Egypt, when she went 
with an army into Phoenicia against Lathyrus her son,^ sent to this place her 

fandson Alexander, the son of Alexander, who then reigned with her in 
gypt, and with him a great sum of money, with her jewels and all her most 
Srecious things, there to be deposited as a reserve against all events. All this 
lithridates seized,^ and with it the sum of eight hundred talents more,^ which 
the Jews of Lesser Asia had there deposited, in order to be sent to Jerusalem, 
for the securing of it from the rapines of the war which they saw was coming 
upon that country. The treasure of Cleopatra there deposited truly belonging 
to young Alexander her grandson, Mithridates, on his seizing of'^it, did not 
wholly neglect him, but took him into his care,** and gave him a princely edu- 
cation, and we shall ere long again hear of him. 

Mithridates, having thus made himself master of all Lesser Asia," sent Ar- 
chelaus, one of his generals, with an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 

1 This Mithridntes senm^ to bo the nanip who. according to Justin, lib. 42. c. 2. was called Mithridatea the 
Great; anrl, having; Piiccoeded Ariabanus his father in the kingdom of Parthia. Anno 128. was now in tlw 
fortieth year of his r^ign. To hinisiirceedod Sinatrux, and after Sinatrux, Pbrahatea hi« son, Anno 67. 
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8tnd men into Greece, who, haying seized Athens, made that the chief seat of 
his residence, for the canying on of the war in those parts; and while he lay 
there« he drew over to him most of the cities and states of Greece for the em- 
bracing of the interest of Mithridates. 

An. 87. Alexander Jannaus 19.] — ^And in this state Sylla,' now sent from 
Rome to carry on this war against Mithridates, found matters on his arrival in 
Greece; and therefore, in the first place, he laid siege to Athens, and after hav- 
ing spent several months in it, at last took the place about the end of the year. 

The Parthians seem this year, on the death of Demetrius Eucsrus, to have 
brought back Antiochus Eusebes into Syria, and to have there put him again m 
possession of some part of his former dominions. For, first, that he came back 
from Parthia (whither he had fled when vanquished by Philip] and reigned 
again in Syria, b certain. For it was to be delivered from the calamities of the 
civil war,' with which the Seleucidae afflicted Syria in their contentions for the 
crown, that the Syrians called in Tigranes, as will be hereafter shown. But at 
that time there were no other of them to make this contention, but Philip and 
Eusebes only, all the rest being then dead: and that Tigranes found Eusebes 
in possession of some part of Syria, on his coming thither, appears from Appian; 
ibr he tells us more than once,' that this Eusebes, being then expelled out of 
Syria, fled into an obscure comer of Cilicia, and there laid hid, till after LucnI- 
lus's victoiy over Tigranes, he returned again into S3rria. And, secondly, that 
it was by we assistance of the Parthians that he came back again into Syria,, 
aeems most probable; because he having fled to them as friends, they are the 
most likeljr, as friends, to have given him this assistance; and they lay the most 
convenient to aflbrd it, the kingdom of Syria being bounded by the banks of the 
Euphrates on the one side of that river, and the territories of the Parthians 
reaching to those of the other side,* and without some such powerful assistance 
he could not again have recovered any part of his former dominions. But by 
what assistance soever he returned, Phihp seems at this time to be engaged to 
oppose him. But while he was thus employed in the northern parts of Syria 
for the keeping out of one rival, another started up against him in the southern^ 
For Antiochus Dionysius his brother,* the youngest of the ^v^ sons of Grypn^ 
takinf the advantage of his being thus otherwise engaged, seized on Damascus,, 
and there making himself king of Ckele-Syria, reigned over it in that place ibr 
theipace of about three years. 

Wnile these wars were thus carrying on in Greece and Syria, Alexander Jan- 
nmis was as deeply engaged in war with his own people. But having now 
driven it to a decisive batSe,* he gave them such a terrible blow, as soon broueht 
those troubles to a conclusion: for having cut off the major part of them in me 
rout, and driven the chief of those that survived into Bethome, he shut up that 
place all round, and there closely besieged them. 

Jin. 86. Akxcaiider Jannaus 20.] — ^And the next year after, having succeeded 
ifi this siege,^ and taken the city, and all those in it that had fled thither for 
refiige, he carried eight hundred of them to Jerusalem, and there caused them 
to be crucified all together in one day, and their wives and children to lie there 
slain before their faces, while they hung dying on the crosses on which they 
were crucified; which was a severity never to be justified, had there been any 
other way whereby to have brought that rebellious faction to reason. While 
this was doing, Alexander made a treat for his wives and concubines, near the 
place where uiis scene of terror was acting, and to feast himself and them with 
the sight hereof was the main part of the entertainment From hence Alex- 
ander had the name of Thracidas, that is, the Thracian, those people being then 
above all others infamous for their bloody and barbarous cruelties. And indeed 

1 Phitareb. in Bylla, •% E|4U>ine Livii, lib. 81. Appian. in Mithridattelt. S Jnitin. Ut. 40. e. L 

a la 8irTiMf»«t In Mlthrtdati«ii. 

4 TIm PnnldaBa had at tiiii time all Meaopoumia firom the Tifria to tha Eaphrataa. 
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there could no name be invented for him badT enough to exjpnaa bo inhuman a 
procedure. However, it had its effect; for all the remainder of the rebel party, 
being terrified with the horror hereof, fled the country: and afler this Alexan- 
der had no more disturbance at home, to the day of his death. And thus ended 
this furious rebellion, afler it had lasted six years, and had cost the lives of above 
fiAy thousand men of the rebel faction.^ 

And this same year was no less fatal* to the cause and armies of Mithridates, 
than it was to the rebel Jews; for though he had sent into Greece, under the 
command of Archelaus, one hundred and twenty thousand men, and under the 
command of Taxiles, another of his generals, and brother of Archelaus, one 
hundred and ten thousand, and aAer that, eighty thousand more, under the 
command of Dorylaus, in all three hundred and ten thousand men, numbers 
enough to have borne all before them, would numbers alone have carried the 
cause; yet Sylla, with a Roman army, only of one thousand five hundred horse, 
and fifteen thousand foot, vanquished them all in three several battles; the first 
of which was fought at Chseronea, and the other two at Orchomenus, in which 
battles he is said to have slain one hundred and sixty thousand c^ them; and 
thereby he forced all the rest of them to flee out of Greece. 

•dn. 65. Alexander Jamums 21.] — And, the next year after, Mithridates was 
as much distressed in Asia; for Fimbria,' who there commanded another Roman 
army, having vanquished the best remainder c^ his forces, pursued those that 
fled as far as Pergamus, where Mithridates himself then resided, and having 
driven him from thence to Patana, a maritime city of JSolia, followed him thither, 
and, laying siege to the place, blocked it closely up by land, but, not having 
any ships to shut it up by sea, a passage there still lay open: whereon Fimbria 
sent to LucuUus, who was then in the neighbouring seas with the Roman fleet, 
to come thither, and, would he have done so, Mithndates must necessarily have 
been taken: but Fimbria, being of a contrary faction in the state, he would 
have nothing to do with him, and so Mithridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, 
and from thence got clear out of their hands, to the great damage of the Raman 
interest. And the like often happens, wherever the ministers and officers of 
the government are divided into different factions: for such frequently study, 
in their several stations, more to gratify their envy, their piques, and their 
malice against each other, than to serve the public interest of their countnr, 
and thereby often make the best projects miscarry, that so they may obstruct the 
honour, or work the disgrace of those that are intrusted with the executing of 
them. And there is scarce any state now in being which cannot give many 
instances hereof, and none more than our own. 

But although Mithridates thus made his escape, yet it conduced to the putting 
an end to this wan for, being terrified with the danger which he had so nar- 
rowly got clear of,* and many losses he had suffered, he sent to Archelaus on 
any terms to make peace with Sylla; whereon Sylla and Archelaus, meeting in 
the isle of Delos, agreed, that Mithridates should restore Bithynia to Nicodemus, 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and all else to the Romans, which he had taken 
from them since the war begun, and be content only with his paternal kingdom 
of Pontus; and that he should pay three thousand talents to the Romans for the 
charges of the war, and yield to them seventy of his ships; and that on these 
terms peace should be granted; and, all past acts of hostility being forgotten, 
Mithridates should be received into the number of the friends and allies of the 
Roman state. And Sylla and Mithridates, having afterward had a meeting at 
Troas in Asia, there ratified and confirmed tftese articles on both sides; and 
thereon the peace was published and declared. Sylla would never have con- 

1 Joseph. Anllq. lib. 13. c. 21. etdfl B^llo Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 

2 Plutarch, in Sylia. Appian. in Mithridaticia. Epit. Uvii, lib. 83. Memnoa, c 34. Oroiiui, lib. 6. c9. 
Eutropiiis, lib. 5. L. FInrus, lib. 3. c. 5. 

3 Plutarch, in Lucullo. Memnon, c 36. Livii Epitome, lib. 83. Appian. in Mithridntidt. Oroiiaa, 
lib. 6. c. 2. 

4 Plutarch, in Sylla et Lucullo. Epitome Livii, lib. 83. Dion. Caaaiiu, Legtt. 34,8Sb AppUn. in MiUirl- 
dtUcia et de BelUa Civil, lib. 1. Velieiui Paterculua, lib, 3. c 93. 
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•ented to make this peace, but (hat the divisions of the Romans at home, and 
the civil wars there commenced, made his return into Italy then absolutely ne- 
cessary for the appeasing of them. This made Sylla as desirous of ending the 
war as Mithridates himself, who had suffered most by it And therefore Sylla, 
having received the seven^ ships, and the three thousand talents above men- 
tioned, and mulcted the states and cities of Asia in the sum of twenty thousand 
talents to be paid in five year's time, returned into Italy, to make war with the 
Mariaa faction, which was there at this time predominant; but what he did here- 
in, doth not belong to my purpose to relate. 

But one thing I cannot here omit, that is, that it was by his means that the 
works of Aristotle were preserved,* and afterward made public, for the benefit 
of the learned world. Aristotle, at his death, left them to Theophrastus: he, 
on his death, bequeathed them to Neleus of Scepsis, a city near Pergamus in 
Asia; and, on Neleus's death, they fell to his heirs; who being men of no learn- 
ing, only kept them locked up in a chest But, when the Pergamenian kings, 
under whose jurisdiction Scepsis was, made diligent search for Si sorts of bookg, 
for the filling up of their library at Pergamus, they, fearing that those bodu 
might be taken from them, for the preventing of it, hid them in a vault under 
ground, where the)r lay buried for about a hundred and thirty years, till at 
len^ Apellico, a rich citizen of Athens, beinff on the hunt afler all sorts of 
books for the making him a library, the heirs of Neleus, to whom through se- 
veral venerations these books were then descended, being reduced to poverty, 
took them up out of the place where they had been hid, and sold them to him. 
But these books, by the length of time, and the moisture of the place where 
they lay, being so damnified and rotten, that they could scarce hang together, 
Apellico caused copies of them to be written out; and, in the writing out of 
them, many chasms being found in the original (in some places letters, and in 
some others whole words, and sometimes several of them together, being either 
eaten out by worms, or rotted out by time and wet,) these chasms were in many- 
places supplied by conjecture, and sometimes very unskilfully, which hath 
caused difficulties m those books ever since. ApelUco bein^ dead a little be- 
fine Sylla came to Athens, he seized his library, and with it these works of 
Aristotle, and, carrying it to Rome, there added it to his own library. One 
TyrannioQ,' a famous grammarian of those times, then residing at Rome, being 
desirous to have these works of Aristotle, obtained leave of Sylla's library- 
keeper to write them out This copy he communicated to Andronicus Rho- 
dius, who, from that copy, first made these works of Aristotle public: and to 
him it is Uiat the learned world is beholden, that it hath ever since enjoyed the 
very valuable writings of this great philosopher. 

WhDe Antiochus Dionysius, king of Damascus, was making war upon Are- 
tas, king of Arabia Petraea, Philip his brother took the advanta[^ of it to seize 
Damascus, which he ^t into by the help of Milesins, the captain of the castle. 
But Philip not rewarding him as he expected, he took the ojpportunity of his 
next fi;oing abroad for his diversion to shut the gates against him, and. kept the 
city for Antiochus; and, on his return out of Arabia (from whence he immedi- 
ately hastened, on his hearing of this invasion,) restored it to him again. Here- 
on Philip retreating, Antiochus made another expedition against Aretas, taking 
his way through Judea, and that part of the country that lay between Joppa 
and Antipatris, being the only passage which he could have for his army that 
way. Alexander, being jealous of his intentions, drew lines between those 
two places of the length of twenty of our miles to obstruct him, and fortified 

1 PloUfch. in 8ylla. 8trabo« lib. 13. fv 609. Stanley's History. of Philotopby, part 6. in Um L»» of Aria- 
totle^ IS. 
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* them with & wall and wooden towen placed at a convenient distance ftom each 
' ortier. But this proved of no effect for the end proposed: for Antiochus, on his 
approach, set fire to these towers, and, burning them down, broke through the 
Imes, and passed on into Arabia; but, being there surprised and taken at a dis- 
advantage by Aretas, he was slain in the battle, and most of his forces were cut 
off with him; and the rest that escaped had no better fate: for having, afler 
their flight, gotten into a village called Cana, they there all perished for want 
of bread; whereon Aretas became king of Coele-Syria, not by conquest after 
this victory, but by the election and cafl of the people of Damascus, in oppo- 
sition to Role my the son of Mennaeus prince of Chalcis in their neight>our- 
hood. It seems he would have served himself of the opportunity offered by 
the death of Antiochus to have seized that government but the people of Da- 
mascus, having an utter Aversion to him, rather than have him, chose to call in 
Aretas,' knd made him their king: and, as soon as he was settled in that sove- 
reignty, he made an expedition mto Judea against Alexander, and had the bet- 
ter of him in a battle near Addida; but afterward a treaty being commenced 
between them, all farther hostilities were superseded by an agreement of peace. 

^n, 84. Alexander Janrueus 22] — Many places on the borders of Arabia hav- 
ing revolted from Alexandet, while he was engaged in his wars with his rebel 
subjects, he being now at leisure from all other embarrassments,^ marched over 
Joraan again to reduce them, an4> after having taken Pella and Dia, he sat 
down before Gerasa, to which place Theodoras me son of Zeno had removed 
his treasure, on his deserting Amathus, as hath been above related; and, after a 
strict siege, made himself master of it, and of all that was therein. When 
Alexander took Pella, he destroyed the place, and drove the inhabitants into 
banishment, because they refused to embrace the Jewish reli^on, it being the 
usage of the Asmonsan princes to impose their religion upon ^ their conquests, 
leaving to the conquered no other choice, but either to turn Jews, or else to 
have their habitations demolished, and be forced to go see]k new dwellings 
elsewhere. 

On Sylla's departure for Italy, Murena, whom he left in the government of 
Asia, renewed the war again with Mithridatcs without a sufficient cause for it,' 
which lasted three years; at the end whereof Sylla fbeing then dictator of 
Rome,) disliking the proceedings of Murena, recalled nim,' and settled again 
with Mithridates the same articles of peace which he had formerly made with 
him; and so ended the second Mithridatic war. However, Murena,* on his 
return, triumphed for his exploits in it. 

^n. 83. Alexander Jamuztis 23.] — The Syrians, being weary of the continual 
wars made in their country between the princes of the race of Seleucus for the 
sovereignty of it, and not being able any lonffer to bear the devastations, slaugh- 
ters, and other calamities, which they suffered hereby, resolved to fling them all 
off at once,* and call in some foreign prince to rule over them, who might de- 
liver them from these miseries, and settle the country in peace. And accord* 
ingly they fixed their choice on Tigranes, kin? of Armenia, and sent ambassa- 
dors to notify it unto him; whereon, coming into Syria on this call,® he took 
possession of that kingdom, and there reigned eighteen years, ^the first fourteen 
of which he governed it by Megadates his lieutenant,^ till at length he recalled 
him to his assistance against the Romans. 

On Tigranes thus taking possession of the kingdom of Syria, Eusebes fled 
into Cilicia, and there lay hid in an obscure place of that country® (among the 
fastnesses, it may be supposed, of Mount Taurus,) till he died. What became 
of Philip is no where said. It is most likely he was slain by Tigranes in some 
opposition he made against him on his first coming into that country. Porphyry,'® 

1 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 93. et de Bello Judtico, lib. 1. c. 4. 
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indeed, makes mention of both these princes as in being near thirty yeui 
After; but that Foiphyiy was mistaken herein will be hereafter shown in its 
proper place. But Selene/ the wife of Eusebes, still retained Ptolemais, with 
•ome parts of Phoenicia and Gcele-Syria, and there reigned for many years after, 
and was thereby enabled to give a royal education to her two sons,' the eldest 
of which was called Antiochus Asiaticus,' and the other Seleucut Cybiosactes/ 

Alexander Jannsus,^ enlarging his conquests beyond Jordauj took Gaulana, 
Seleucia, and several other places in those parts. 

•^n. 82t n^lexander Jannaus 24.] — ^And the next year after he made himself 
master of the valley of Antiochus and the strong fortress of Gamala.' One De* 
metrius was till then master of these places: but there being many grievous mis- 
demeanours laid to his charee, Alexander deprived him of his principality, and 
carried him prisoner with nim to Jerusalem, where he returned at the end 
ef this year, after having been absent from it three years on this expedition; 
and, by reason of his successes in it, he was there received with great accla- 
mations. After this, enjoying full ease, he gave himself up to luxury and drunk- 
enness, whereby he contracted a quartan ague, which he could never get rid 
of as long as he lived, but died of it three years after. 

Jin, 81. Alexander Jannanu 25.] — Rolemy Lathyrus, having for three yean 
laid siege to Thebes in the Upper Egypt,^ at length took the place. For they 
had rebelled a^nst him, and, being beaten out of the field, were shut up 
within their waBs, and there forced to bear this siege, till they were thereby 
now again reduced. Lathyrus, on his taking the place, handled it so severely 
lor this rebellion, that, from being the greatest and wealthiest city in Egypt, he 
reduced it to so low a condition, that it never after any more made a fi^re. 
And not lone after this he died,^ having reigned, from the time of the death of 
his father, uirty-six years, of which he reigned eleven with his mother in 
Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and seven alone in Ee3rpt after his mother's death. 
He was succeeded by Cleopatra, his daughter, and only legitimate child. Her 
pn^MT name was Berenice, and so Pausanias calls hei^* tor it is to be noted, 
that, aa all the males of this family had the common name of Ptolemy, so- all 
the iemalea of it had that of Cleopatra, and besides had other prefer names to 
distinguish them from each other, thus. Selene was called Cleopatra,'^ and so 
ware also two other of her sisters. And, in like manner, their daughter of La- 
thyrus, whose proper name was Berenice, bore also that of Cleqpatra, according 
to the usage of her family. The observing of this will remove many obscuri- 
tiei and difficulties in the Egyptian histoiy. 

An. 80. Alexander Jtamaua 26.] — Alexander," the son of that Alexander Idnff 
of Egypt who murdered his mother, being sent into Egypt by Sylla, to succeed 
in the kingdom, after the death of Lathyrus his uncle, as next heir to him of 
the male Ime, there claimed the crown. But the Alexandrians having put Cleo> 
patra on the throne, and she having now sat on it six months before his arrival; 
to compromise the matter, and avoid displeasing Sylla, who, as perpetual dic- 
tator at this time, absolutely ^vemed the Roman state, it was agreed, that 
Cleopatra should be given to him to wife, and that they should both reign jointly 
togeuer. But Alexander, either not liking the ladv, or else not liking to ha^e 
a partner in the government, at nineteen days' ena after the marriage put her 
to death," and then reigned alone fifteen years. I have before related, how this 
Alexander had been sent by Queen Cleopatra, his grandmother, to Coos, there 
to be educated; and how Mithridates there took him with all the treasure whidi 

I Cleero in Verrem. lib. 4. «. 87. Jo»eph. Antiq. Hb. 13. c 24. 9 Cicero. iUd. 
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his grandmother sent thither with huB. Mtei this, havin||r made his 6S€»^)e 
from Mithndates/ he fled to Sylla; who, receiving him Idndlj, took him into 
Ida protectioOf and carried him with him to Rome, md fitn thence, on this 
occasion, sent him to take possessioa of the kingdom of Egyp^ and there, for 
fear of Sylla, he was accordingly received into it 

Jin. 7V. Alexander Jannaua §7.] — ^Alexander Jannaeus, beiqg still afflicted with 
the quartan ague,' and hoping that by stirring and exercise he might wear it 
off, marched with his army over Jordan, and besieged Ra^a, a OMtle in the 
country of the Gerasens; but, by his labouring herein, havme, iiiAeff4 of alle- 
viating the distemper, exasperated it to a greater height, he died of it in the campi 
At his death he left two sons behind him,' Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, but be- 
queathed the government of the kingdom to Alexandra his wife, during her life, 
and afterward to which of these her two sons she should think flt to dispose of 
it to. Alexandra being then with him at this siege, on her finding him in a 
dyin^ condition,^ wa* exceedingly troubled at the ifi state which she feared she 
and her children should be left in at his death. She knew how much he had 
exasperated the Pharisees, then a powerful sect and party in the Jewish nation, 
and how great hatred, at their instigation, the generality of the people had con- 
tracted against them; and therefore saw nothing else tnat she had to expect on 
Alexander's death, but that they would, for the wreaking df their revenee 
against him, fall upon her, and his children by her, and destroy the whole la- 
mily; and hereon she made great lamentation to him as she sat by his bed-side, 
where he lay dying. To ease her mind from these dismal apprehensions, he 
gave her those directions, which he assured her, if duly followed, would extri- 
cate her out of all this danger, and secure both safety and tranquillihr to her 
and her family. For his advice was, that she should conceal his death till the 
castle should be taken, and then lead back the army to Jerusalem in triumph 
jfor this success, carrying thither with her his dead corpse; and that, as soon as 
she should be there arrived, she should call together to her the chief <if the 
Pharisaic sect, and acquainting them of her husband's death, should lay the 
dead corpse before them, and tell them, that she resigned it wholly to their 
pleasure, either to be cast forth with ignominy, in revenge for what they had 
suffered from him, or otherwise to be disposed of as they should think fit; and 
that then she should promise them, that she would foUow their advice in all 
matters of the government, and do nothing therein but what should be agree- 
able to their sentiments, and according to their directions. Do, said he, but fol* 
low this advice, and you shall not only gain me an honourable funeral, but also 
both for you and your children a safe settlement in the government; and so it 
accordingly happened. For, on having taken the castle, she returned to Jeru- 
salem in the manner as directed, and then calling together to her the leading 
men of the Pharisaic sect, she did and said to them as her dying husband had 
advised, taking especial care to assure them, that she would put the administra- 
tion of the government, and the prime direction of all the aflairs of it, again 
into their hands; which promise sweetened them to such a degree, that, imme- 
diately laying aside all that hatred to the dead king, which they had to the 
utmost contracted against him while living, they turned it into veneration and 
respect for his memory, and, instead of those invectives, which formeriy their 
mouths had been full of against him, they made encomiums upon him, magni- 
fying his great exploits in enlarging their dominions, and increasing thereby the 
power, honour, and interest of the nation; whereby they so far reconciled the 
people to him, whom before, on all occasions, they had exasperated against 
him, that hereupon he was buried with a more sumptuous and honourable fune- 
ral than had been made before for any of his predecessors; and Alexandra, ac- 
cording to his will, was safely settled in the supreme government of the nation. 

] Appian. de BellM Civilibui, lib. 1. etPorphyr. in Gmeii Euteb. Scallmri. 
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Jhu 78. Alexandra 1.] — As soon* as nu^rs were thus composed, and Alex- 
todra thorougUy fixed on the throne, the made her eldest son Hyicanus high- 
priest/ he being then about thirty-three years oU,' and, according to her pro>- 
mise, did put the prime management and administration of her al^rs into the 
hands of the Pharisees. The first thing they did was, to prociu« that decree of 
John Hyrcanus ta.be revoked,' whereby, in the latter end of his government^ 
he had caused all their traditionaiy constitutions to be abolished, and which till 
now had been ever since severely executed, to the great grief and mortification 
of this sect. Bat, by this revocation, the traditions being again restored to their for- 
mer credit, and the Pharisees to their full liberty again, to impose and propagate 
them, they jgtew to that bulk which I have already mentioned; and that people 
have ever since been so enslaved to them, that they have for their sake even 
abolbhed, and made of none efiect, the very written word itself, of which they 
are pretended to contain the explication. Next this, they released all out of 
prison who had been committed thither for being concerned with them in th6 
late civil wars, and- called home from banishment all such who, for the same 
cause, had b^en forced lo. flee their countiy, and restored to them again their 
former possessions; and hereby much increased both the number and strength 
^ their party. 

Tigranes, having built a lar^ new city in Armenia, which, from his own 
name, he called Tigranocerta, t. e, the city of Tigranes, he, by the instigation 
of BAithridates* invaded Oappadocia, and carried thence three hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants of that countiy to people with them this city, and other parts 
i^.his dominions, which wanted inhabitants; and in most other places, wnere 

amade any conquests, he practised the same things carrying away the inha- 
ints into his own countiy, to make it the more populous, and'assigning them 
lands for dieir cultivation sufficient for each man's support And he is said to 
have demolished twelve Grecian cities in Lesser Asia, for the peopling of Ti- 
granocerta only, besides what he did elsewhere for the same puipose. For he 
transplanted thither great numbers from Assyria, Adiabene, Gordiana, and other 
places, as well as from the Grecian cities mentioned, for the making of this 
place a great and populous city. 

J9n, 77. JStlexandra 2.] — ^The Pharisees in Judea having strengthened them- 
ielves by releasing all the prisoners, and calling home all the exiles of theit 
party, as hath been mentioned, proceeded to demand justice against all thoeej* 
It whose instigation, and by whose advice, Alexander had enuiified the eieht 
hundred rebejs above mentioned: which was in effect against all those that 
ftood by him in that wan for all those they involved in this guilt And, first, 
they began with Diogenes, a noted confidant of the late king's, and haying cut 
him off, they proceeded to others, laying against them the same accusation, and 
this was made a pretence for their destroying all else of the adverse party^ 
whom they most misliked; and Alexandra was, much against her will, forced 
to allow them thus to proceed, because they having gotten all the people on 
their side, she could no otherwise keep peace at home, though she had two 
poweiful armies on foot, on the borders of^ her kingdom, which made her a tep> 
lor to all her neighbours. She dreaded a civil war, having seen so much of the 
ealamities of it in her husband's time, and finding she could no otherwise pre^ 
Vent it than by 3rielding in some measure to the vindictive humour of those 
men, she permitted one evil, in order to prevent another that was worse. 

Jhi* 76. Alexandra 3.] — Nicomedes,' king of Bithynia, dying, left the Roman 
people his heirs; by virtue whereof that coimtry thenceforth became a Romaft 

1 Joteph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 23. et lib. SO. c. 8. ^ ^. , , . ,. 

S lV>r HTrcaniM being past eighty at the time of Hie deatJl, mut have been at leael thirtytnree wMa ut 
fkUMr died, and he wae tnereoo made hie b-prieet. 
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• pidvjiice; which occasion Mithridates laying hold of for his reviving of the 

asain with thie Romans, spent the moat part of this year in making preparar 
. turns for it 

This year Cyrence^ also was reduced into the like form of a Roman pro- 
Tince. Ptolemy Apion, the last king of that country,* 'having, on his death, 
given it by his will to the Romans, they, instead of accepting of it, declared all 
S^ cities free, and leA them to be governed by their own laws. This was done 
'twinty years before this time, as hath been above related.' But this causing se- 
ditions amone them,^ and afterward tyrannies, to the ereat vexation of the inha- 
bitants, the Romans found it necessaiy to resume their gprant, and make it a 
Roman province, the peace of the country being no other way to be provided 
for. To these disturbances* the Jews of the country are said to have much con- 
tributed. They were first planted in it by the first Ptolemy that reizned in 
i^ypt, as hath been above related, where they grew and multiplied so nst, that 
in a short time they became a great part of the bulk of the people in that coun- 
try, and are often said \o have disturbed it bv their seditions, to which, no 
doubt, they wer^ sufficiently provoked by the other inhabitants. For being, by 
reason of their different religion and different way of living, much hated by the 
' heathen nations, wherever Uiey lived among them, they often suffered indig- 
nities, wrongs, and other provocations from them; which, when answered wim 
suitable resentments^ sometimes produced disturb^ces, and, whenever they 
did. so, the leva bore the blame ot the whole; and this often happened to be 
their case in Alexandria. 

•/^n. 75. J3tlexandra 4.] — Mithridates' seized Paphlagonia and Bithynia. And 
ihe province of Asia, being much exhausted by the Roman publicans and Ro- 
man iisurers, to be delivered from these oppressions, again revolted to him; and 
hereon began the third Mithridatic war, which lasted near twelve years. 

Jhi^ 74. Alexandra 5.] — For the managing of this war against him,^ the con- 
auls of this year, Lucius LucuUus and Marcus Cotta, were sent from Rome with 
two armies; the first having Asia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia^ and the other Bi- 
thynia and the Propontis assigned them for their provinces. But M. Cotta,* 
being a person not skilled in war, on his arrival in his province, was vanquished 
by Mithridates at Chalcedon, with the slaughter of a great number of his men, 
and at the same time lost the best part of his fleet, wMch he had there for the 
defending of that coast 

•^n. 73. •dlexandra 6.] — Mithridates, animated with this success,* laid siege 
to Cyzicus, a city on the Propontis, which strenuously adhered to the Roman 
interest during this war. Could Mithridates have made himself master of this 
place, it would have opened to him a clear and safe passage from Bithynia into 
the province of Proper Asia; and, in this respect, it would have been of great 
advantage to him, for the carrying of the war into that country; and it was with 
this view that he made this attempt upon it: and to make his success, as he 
thought, the surer, he begirt it witn three hundred thousand men in ten camps 
by land, and with four hundred ships of war by sea. But he was no sooner 
aat down before it with his army, but Lucullus sat down by him with another, 
and there, without coming to a battle, by obstructing his supplies of provisions, 
by falling on his foragers, by cutting off detachments, sent out on several occa- 
sions, and by taking all other advantages as they were offered, he so wasted and 
distressed him, that at length he forced him to raise the siege with disgrace, 
after having lost the greatest part of his numerous army in it. 

There being some confusions in Egypt, on the dislike which the pec^le had 
cf Alexander, Selene, as sister to Lathy rus, put in her claim for that crown, 

1 Appian. de Bellis Civilibui, lib. 1. 3 Epitome Livii, lib. 70. 3 Under Uie year 98. 

4 PliitarchiiB in Luciillo. 5 Joseph. Anliq. lib. 14. c. 13. 

6 Appian. in Mithridalicis. Plutarch, in Lucullo. Epitome Livii, lib. 93. 

7 Plutarch, in Appian. ibid, f^icero pro Murena. Memnon. c. 39. Eutropiua, lib. 0. 
a Plutarch. Appian et Liviua. ibid. Ep. Mithridatkis apad Balluat, Frag. lib. 4. 
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arid sent her two sons,' Antiochus Asiaticus and Seleucus (whom she liad Bj 
Antiochus Eusebes,) to Rome, to solicit the senate for the putting of her' in 
possession of it But, after two years spent in soliciting this matter, they were 
nnrced to return without success, and had also the misfortune to be robbed, in 
their way home, by Verres, prsetor of Sicily, as they passed through that island. 
The Roman senators held them so long in hand with hopes at Rome, only to 

Set the more money out of Alexander for the confirming of him in that kmg- 
om. And when &iey had thus squeezed out of him all that could be haS, 
they declared for him whom they had got most by, and sent home the two young 
princes to their mother with bame and disappointment 

In Judea the Pharisees' went on still to oppress those that had sided with the 
late king against them, accusing them of bein^ the advisers and promoters of all 
the cruelties and misdemeanors which they thought fit to load the memoiy of 
the late king with: on which pretence they had cut off several of the party 
adverse to them, and were still framing new accusations of the same nature 
against such others of them as they most misliked, in order to subject them to 
the same fatal ruin. 

^n. 72. ^kxandra 7.] — Whereon the friends and adherents of the late king,^ 
seeing no end of these prosecutions, at length gathered together and went in a "^ 
lull body to the queen, with Aristobulus her younger son at the head of them, 
to remonstrate agaihst these proceeding. On which occasion, hayine set forth 
iheir Services to the late king, and their fidthful adhering to him in dl his wars 
and difficulties, and shown how hard a fBng it was, that now under her govern- 
ment they should, for this very reason, be subjected to punishment, and be thus 
sacrificed to the malice of their enemies, for no other guilt, but for having, in 
omosition to them, been friends to her and her family, -they earnestly prayed 
of her, that a stop might be pot to these proceedings for the future; or, if this 
could not be done, that they might have leave to depart the land, and seek their 
safety elsewhere; or else that they might be dispersed through the garrisons of 
the kingdom, that so by this means at least they might be put out of the reach 
of their enemies. The queen heartily commiserated their case, as being sensi- 
ble of the hardships of it, but was not able to help them as far as she could 
wish. For she was got so far into the hands and power of the Pharisees, that 
she could do nothing but what they liked. To stc^ all farther proceedings 
against those men, they cried, would be to put a stop to the course of justice, 
wnich was in no government to be endured; and therefore, they would not per- 
mit her to do it And for her to give so many of the true and faithful friends 
of her family leave to depart the land, would be to leave herself utterly naked 
and helpless, in the absolute power of a turbulent faction, and thereby deprive 
herself of all refuge, whereto to flee in case of need. And therefore she chose 
to gratify them in their third demand, and placed them in the several garrisons 
of the kingdom, which answered a double end. For when they were thus set- 
tled in these fortresses with their swords in their hands, their enemies could no 
more approach them to do them any hurt; and they were there a certain re- 
serve for the service of the queen, whenever occasion should require. 

This year was bom Herod the Great, who was aflerward king of Judea (for 
he was twenl^-five years old* when he was first made governor of Galilee in the ' 
year before Christ 47.) His father was Antipas,* a noble Idumsean, and his 
mother Cyprus of an illustrious family amon? the Arabians. This Antipas, to 
bring his name to the Greek form, called himself Antipater, and under thai 
name we shall have frequent occasion to speak of him in the future series d 
this hiftory. Nicolas Damascenus, who wrote a general history consisting of 
cme hundred and twenty-four books,* saith Josephus, of one hundred and forty- 

1 Cicero in Varrem. lib. 4. i. 97. 9 Jowpb. AnUq. lib. 13. e. 94. et de BeUo Jodaieo. lib. 1. c 4. 
a JoMpb. ibid. ^ ^ . , .. *-. 

4 Jtweph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17, For there, instead of fifteen yenii of ace, it ^f^^^J^J^ twtolj-tl* 
ytara. Bm Ca«aabon>a firat Eterdution upon Baronioa. c M, and Utber*! Annabi, J. r. 40ff7. 

5 Joaeph. Antiq. libi 14. c 9. et de Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. c. 3. 
S TMtToaiiamdeHlftoricii Orocie, lib. 9. c 4. 
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four, Baith Athens^s, having therein given an account of the actions of Herod, 
ai fiir as they fell within the time where he concludes this work, and published 
the whole while Herod was living, therein to flatter him/ as being a great fa- 
Tourile of his, derives the pedigree of Anttpater his father from one of the prin- 
cipal Jewit that returned to Jerusalem from the Babylonish captivity. And 
others,' toT>last him as much on the other side, rela^, that this Antipater was 
no other than the son of one Herod, who was sexton of the temple (^ Apollo 
at Askalon, and that being taken captive by some thieves of Idumaea, while a 
child, and his father being so poor as not to be able to redeem him, he was made 
a slave in that country, and as such, there bred up in the religion of the Idu* 
means (which was then the same with that of the Jews,) and from this mean 
original grew up to that figure which he afterward made in the world. But Jo- 
sepnus, who best knew the truth, and is the likeliest to relate it without disguise 
on either side, tells us of this' Antipas, or Antipater, that he was of a noble 
family in Idumssa;' that his father, bemg also called Antipas,^ was governor oi 
Idumsa, under King Alexander Jannsus and Alexandra nis queen. By coun- 
try therefore he was an Idumaean, but by religion a Jew, as all other Idumssans 
were from the time that Hyrcanus brought them all to embrace the Jewish reli- 
gion, of which I have above given an account 

In the iAterim, the Mithridatic war still went on in Lesser Asia. Mithridates 
being {breed to raise the siege of Cyzicus,* with the loss of a great part of his 
anny, as hath been mentioned, fled to Nicomedia, and from thence by /sea into 
Pontus, leaving some part of his fleet, with ten thousand of his choicest men 
liehind him, in the Hellespont, under the command of three of his prime gene- 
lals. These Lucullus falling on with the Roman fleet, cut most of them ofi* in 
two naval victories which he gained over them, the first at Tenedus, and the 
other near Lemnus; in the last of which, he took the three generala above^men^ 
tioned, of which one was Marcus Marius, a Roman senator, sent to the assist- 
ance of Mithridates by Sertorius out of Spain; him Lucullus did put to death; 
of the other two, one poisoned himself, aod the other he reserved for his tri- 
umph. Having by these two victories quite cleared all those coasts of the enemy, 
he turned his arms on the continent, and having reduced first Bithynia, and 
next Paphlagonia, from thence marched into Pontus, to carry the war home t© 
Mithridatus's own doors; where he found him almost as much broken by tem- 
pests, in his return through the Euxine Sea, as he had been by the war: for 
therein he had lost almost all the remainder of his fleet and army, which he 
was carrying home for the defence of his own country; and therefore, on Lu- 
eullus's arrival, he was very busy in raising new forces for the opposing of him; 
and to strengthen himself the better, he had sent ambassadors to Tigranes king 
of Armenia, to the Parthians, to the Scythians, and to the other neighbouring 
nations, to solicit their assistance. In the mean time Lucullus marched into his 
country, ar^d laid siege to Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the chief cities of his 
. ]dngdom> the latter of which stood nigh the other, and being newly built by 
him, was called Eupatoria, from Eupator, his own surname, and made by him 
the chief seat of his residence, and the metropolis of his whole kingdom: and 
at the same time Lucullus sent another part of his army to besiege Themiscyra, 
^ city on the River Thermodon, as considerable as either of the other two. 

•dn. 71. Jllexandra 8.] — While these sieges were carrying on by the Romans,* 
Mithridates having p:otten another army together early in the next spring, took 
the field with it. Whereon* Lucullus, leaving Murena to cany on the siege of 
Amisus and Eupatoria, marched out against him with the rest of his army. In 
two conflicts, Mithridates had the better of him, but in the third being utteriy 

I Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 3. 

% Africanns apud Eusebium in Hi»t. EccleBiast. lib. I. c. 7. Ambrosiue In Comment, ad Lucam. c. 3. 
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broken, he was forced to flee into Amenia, there to pray the protection and a8-% 
nstance of TlgraneB his son-in-law; but he was so &r from finoiiig such a recep- 
ticm from him as he desired, that he was there a year and eight months before 
"Hgranes would take any notice of him, or as much as admit him to speak with 
him. After his victory, all places in Pontus yielded to the conqueror, ejLccpting 
Amisus (which held out to the beginning of the next springs and some few 
other fortresses: for the Romans were forced to spend two winters before Ami« 
sus, ere they could make themselves masters of that important place. 

Ptolemy, the son of Mennius, prince of Chalcis, at the foot of Mount Liba^ 
nus, being very vexatious to his neighbours, and especiaUy to those of Damas* 
cus, Alexandra sent Aristobulus,' her younger son, with an army to suppress 
him, and under that pretence, as it seems, to seize Damascus. But Aristobulus be« 
ing more intent to make an interest for the crown against the time that his mother 
should die, tiian to execute his commission, made use of this opportuni^ only 
to secure the army for him. And therefore, having seized Damascus, he re- 
turned without suppressing the oppressor, against whom he was sent, or doing 
any thing else that was memorable in this expedition. 

.Ai. 70. Alexandra 9.] — Selene, after Ihe return of her sons from Borne, find- 
ing that her pretences to the kingdom of Egypt could not succeed, endeavoured 
to enlarge herself in Syria, where having drawn over several cities to revolt to 
her,* and attempted to do tiie same as to all the rest, she hereby brought Ti- 
granes upon her with all* his power. For, having received an account of these 
defections from him in that country, he came thither with an army of five hun- 
dred thousand men for the suppressing of them,' and, having shut up Selene in 
Ptolemais, and laid siege to the place, on his taking of it, he there took her pri- 
soner, and, on his return, having carried her with him as far as Seleuda in Me- 
sopotamia, he there caused her to be put to death.^ She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Physcon king of Egypt, and had at first been the wife of Pt^my Lar 
tfayrus her brother, but, being taken fixim him by her mother, was eiven in man* 
liage to Antiochus Grypus, and, after his death, she married Antiochus Ensebes,- 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenes, by whom she had her two sons. Appian tel^s 
us,* tiiat she married Cyzicenus himself, and after his death Eusebes his son, 
and makes this remark upon it, that all the misfortunes that afterward befel Eu- 
sebes,* was a Just judgment of Heaven upon him for this incest But this can- 
not be true: for the series of the Syrian history, afler the death of Grypus, doth 
not allow a place for any such marriage of hers with Cyzicenus, neither doth 
anyother historian say it. 

While Tigranes lay at the siege of Ptolemais, Queen Alexandra,' fearing his 
power, sent ambassadors thither to him with large presents, to court his favour 
•nd desire hb friendship, whom he received with all seeming kindness, accept- 
ing the presents, and granting the friendship that was desired, but not so much 
out of favour to the queen, as to comply with the exigency of his own affairs. 
For die progress of the Romans in Pontus and Cappadocia making his presence 
in Armenia then necessary, for the defence of those parts of his dominions, h0 :. 
was making all the haste ne could to return thither; and therefore was not at 
leisure to enlarge his dominions any farther in Palestine, otherwise Jerusalem 
and all Judea must have fallen for a prey into his hands, as well as Ptolemais, 
there being no power there sufficient to resist so great a force as this king then 
brought with him into those parts. 

On his return from Ptolemais to Antioch, he there met with Publius Clodius,* 
who was sent thither in an embassy from Lucullus to demand Mithridates to be 
delivered to him, ¥nth order, in case of refrisal, to declare war against him. 
Glodiiis, in executing his commission, having expressed himself with a freedom 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c S4. et de Bello Jadaico, lib. 1. c 4. S JoMph. Antiq. lib. 13. c 84. 
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which Tigmies bad never met with before (absolule »-ill and pleoni» bt*&ig 
hitherto governed all his actions, willioot adraittjng the lea»t coatradiclicn oc 
control,) he was very much oflended at it, but mudi more al the letter of Luoul- 
lu* then delivered to him on this occasion. For he had directed it to King Ti- 
granes, without styling him king of kings, which was a title be had assumed, 
and, out irf his pride, much affected; and, lo make his elajm to it the better ap- 
his ha\ing taken several pelty Idngs poscwers in his wars against them, 
..^ M^ Jie vanity to make them wait on him as hts servants in all offices of 
NTvice about his person,' He never went abroad, but he had four of them l» 
attend him, two runnin^y him on one »de of his horse, and two on the other, 
and thus, in Uke manner, was he served by some or othw of them at his table, 
in Ws bed-chamber, and on all other occasions, but most especially when he 
ga»e audience to antbassadors: for then, to make the greater ostentation -of his 
glory and greatness to foreign Mtions, he made all these captive kings, in the 
posture and habite of servants, to range themselves on each side of him To 
express his resentment against LucuUus for not giving him this title, on his 
writing back again to him, he directed his letter to him by the name of plain 
Lucaltus, without the addition of Imperator, or any other tjtle usually ^ven to 
the Roman gfenerals. On his refusal to deliver Mithridatea lo LucuUus. which 
was the subject of this embassy to him, Clodiua declared war from the Romans 
against him, and returned to LucuUua lo acquaint him of it 

At this time Lucullus was in the province of the Proper Asia. For, after 
having driven Mithridates out of Pontus, taken Amisus and Eupatoria, and re- 
duced moat of the rest of that kii^om, he was returned thither,' and finding 
that his province had fallen under gwat disorders and opprtsaiona from the ini* 
quity of usurers and publicans, he employed a great part of this year in reform- 
ing them; and he took such wise order herein, as effectually renjoved all these 
mucUeft, and wTought a thorough cure of them; whereby he ^ined to so great 
& degree the esteem and alTection of the provincials, that they instituted games 
in lus honour, called Lucullia, which they annually celebrated for several years 
after; and he gained at the same time no less honour and reputation amongihe 
neighbouring nations, both to himself and all the Roman people, for his juitice 
in this proceeding. But the Roman usurers and publicans, whose lucre was 
much abridged hereby, hastening to Rome with accusations against him on this 
account, there clamoured bq loud against him among the people, as first to begSt 
in them that dislike of him, which, being afterward improved by other fuse 
rumours, became the cause that he was at length recalled much sooner than 
otherwise he would have been, and another sent in his stead lo reap the laurels 
of his victories. 

War being declared against Tigranes,* Lucullus hastened back again into Pon- 
tus for the prosecuting of it; and having there made himself master of Synope, 
he restored both that and Amisus to their liberties, and made them free cities. 
After this, having left Sornalus, one of his generals, with six thousand men, to 
keep Pontus in order, with the rest of his army, consisting of twelve thousand 
foot and three thousand horse, he marched through Cappadocia Co the Euphr^ 
tes; and having passed that river in the midst of winter, he continued bis couno 
to the Tieris, and having passed that river also, marched directly lo Tigrano* 
certa,' wnich lay a little beyond it, there to fall upon Tigranes in his raetiopo- 
li>, whither he was newly returned from Syria. For he having put one to death 
for telling him of Lucullus's first march toward him, no one durst lell him any 
more of it, till he was now arrived almost lo the very doors of his palace. And 
hence it was that Lucullus had passed through so great a length of Armenia 
without any opposition lo binder bis progress, till ne arrived bo nigh to the 
royal city. 

1 PlutarehuilnLiicullD. Htmnpn, e. 48. 3 Pluliirhui, ibiil. Applgn. in MlUiriililidi, 
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A little before tbis invasion of Armenia by the Komans,' Alexandra, queea 
of Judea, fell sick and died, being then seventy-three years old. She was a 
princes of ereat wisdom; and, had she not gone iu too much to the FhariEees, 
or could she possibly have avoided doing so, no exceptions could have been 
made to her government. Salnrae, the widow of Aristobulus, the elder brother 
of Alexander,' having, according to Josephus, been called also Alexandra by' 
the Greeks, this hath made som« think,' that this Alexandra and she was one 
ftod the same person, and that Alexander, after Aristobuluii's death, married her, 
according to the Jewish law, to raise up seed to his brother: but the birth at 
Hyrcaiius, who is every where owned to be her son by Alexander, proves the 
contrar3r; for he was born of her at least five years before the death of Aristo- 
bulus. and therefore she could not have been Aristobulus's widow, and afterward 
married to Alexander, but must have been bis wife at least six years before, if 
not longer. That Hyrcanus was born of her five ye&ta before the death of 
Arialobiilua, is proved from the a^e which be was of at the time of his death; 
for that happening in the thirtieth year before Christ, he was then, according 
to Josephas,' above eighty; supposing him to have been eighty-one, this wilt 
pany up the time of bis birth to the year before Christ 111, which was just five 
years before Aristobulus died. 

As soon as Arislobulus, the younger son of Alexandia, saw his mother waa 
past recovery, having long resolved to leize the crown on ber death,' he prii 
vately in the night left Jerusalem, taking only one servant with him, and re-, 
paired to the castles in which, by his procurement, his father's friends had been 
placed in garrison, by whom he was gladly received; and in fifteen days' time, 
twenty-IWD of Ihese iiirtresses, one after another, put themselves into his hands, 
and thereby tliey made him in a manner master of all the rest of the Etrenglh 
of the kingdom. And at the same time the armj' and tho people were ready 
to declare for him, as being weary of the oppressive administration of the Fha-. 
riaees, who had the government of all puuic af&irs under Queen Alesandrai 
for (hey had managed it with much severity and insolence, and with so great 
an aim of revenge against their enemies of thfr contrary faction, ag waa scarce 
any longer tolerable. And therefore, on this occasion, Aristobuius was flocked 
to on all sides, as one who, they kneyr, would put an end to these men's tyran* 
n^, which they Conld have no hope of from Hyrcanus, who was bred up by 
his mother in a thorough devotion to that sect lo which she had been alwaya 
addicted. And, besides, had he been otherwise, he had neither spirit nor capa- 
city for the attempting of their relief, as being a dull indolent man, of no acti- 
vilv or application, and of little onderslanding. However, when tne Pharisees 
saw how Aristobuius prevailed, they, l>eing greatly disturbed at it, got Hyrcanus 
at the head of them, and went to the dyltig queen to acquaint her how the case 
rfood, and to pray her direction and assistance in it. Her answer to them was, 
that she was not in a condition any more to charge herself with such aiTairs, 
and therefore remitted all to their management, and soon after died, leaving 
Hyrcanus, her eldest son, heir of all she had; who accordingly, on her death, 
took possession of the throne, and the Pharisees did their utmost to secure him 
in it. As soon as Aristobuius bad left Jerusalem, they had procured that his 
wife and children, whom he had left there behind him, were shut up in the 
castle, of Baris, there to be reserved as hostages against him. But (his not stop- 
ping his course, they got ready an army," and he as soon got ready another: 
and near Jericho it came to a decisive battle between Ihem, in whicij most of 
the forces of Hyrcanus going over to his brother, he was forced to (lee lo Jeru- 
salem, and there shut himself up in the casUe of Baris, where the wife and 
children of Aristobuius were kept as his prisoners, and those that adhered to 
him took uoictuary within the verge of the temple. But tbey soon afler gcung 
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over to Aristobulus also this forced Hyrcanus to come to tenns with him, by 
which it was agreed, that Aristobulus should have the crown and the high-priest- 
hood, and that Hyrcanus, making full resignation of both, should be contented 
to live a private life, under the protection of his brother, upon his own private 
fortunes; which he willingly enough submitted to, as being a man that loved 
his own ease and quiet more than any thing else. And thus he quitted the go- 
vernment, afler he had held it only three months. And with it ended the ty- 
ranny of the Pharisees, which, from the death of King Alexander Jannsus, 
they had exercised over that nation. 

Josephus* tells us, that it was in the third year of the 177th Olympiad, Q. 
Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus being then consuls at Rome, that Hjrrcanus 
began his reign; and, in another place,' that it was in the 179th Olympiad, Caius 
Antonius and M. Tullius Cicero being then consuls, that Jerusalem was taken 
by Pompey, and Aristobulus deposed; according to which account, from the death 
of Alexandra, where Hyrcanus began his reign, to the time when Aristobulus 
ended his, there must have intervened six years, so much time having elapsed 
from the first of these two consulates to the other. And therefore, these two bro- 
thers, taking the times of their reigns both together, must have reigned at least six 
years. But Josephus assigning no more than three months to Hyrcanus, and no 
more than three years and six months to Aristobulus,' both these put together make 
no more than three years and nine months; and therefore in one of these two parti- 
culars there must be an error, that is, either in that which assigns no more than three 
months to Hyrcanus, or else in that which assigns no more than three years and six 
months to Aristobulus: for either the one or the other of them must have reigned 
longer to make up the time, which, according to the interval of the consmates 
shove mentioned, must be assigned to both. Archbishop Usher's opinion is,^ that 
the error is in the former of these particulars, that is, that in the place in Jose- 
phus, where we read, that Hyrcanus reigned only three months, it ought to be 
three years, and that it was so in the original, but that there the Greek word for 
months crept in instead of that which is for years, by the error of some scribe 
that wrote out the copy. Another learned man,* to solve this difficulty, thinks 
that Hyrcanus, though outed of the kingdom, yet held the high-priesthood till 
his flight to Aretas, which will be hereafter mentioned; and that the three years 
and six months which Josephiis assigns to Aristobulus, are to be understood only 
of the time aflcr his flight, when Aristobulus, according to this author, first added 
the pontifical tiara to his crown, and took the high -priesthood also; so that, by the 
three years and six months assigned to Aristobulus, we are to understand, ac- 
cording to this author, only the time in which he held the high-priesthood, and 
not the whole of his reign. But neither of these suppositions can hold good: not 
tiie former, because Josephus, from whom alone we have this relation of Hyr- 
canus's quitting the crown to his brother, sets forth that matter as transacted 
immediately after the death of Alexandra; and therefore, the putting of it at 
three years' distance, seems utterly inconsistent with that history. And as to 
the other supposition, it is plain, from the same Josephus, that when Hyrcanus 
resigned the kingdom, he resigned the high-priesthood also; and that all the 
while Aristobulus held the one, he held the other together with it. It seems 
most likely, therefore, that the error was in the second particular, which assigns 
to Aristobulus only three years and six months, and that here the scribe made 
the mistake, by writing three years instead of six: for that six years at least must 
have intervened between the death of Alexandra, and the deposing of Aristobu- 
lus, and that Hyrcanus reigned only three months, hath already been shown; 
and therefore the remainder must belong to the reign of Aristobulus. The whole 
of the matter I take to have been thus: — In the beginning of the consulate of 
Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus, who entered that office at Rome about 
the middle of our October,* Hyrcanus, on the death of Alexandra, took the crown, 

1 Aniiq.. lib. 14. c 1. 3 Ibid. c. 8. 3 [bid. c 11. et. lib. S». c & 
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and held it three months, that is, till about the middle of our Januaiy, and from 
that time Aristobulus reigned six years and six months, that is, till about the 
time of our Midsummer in the seventh year, and then, M. Tullius Cicero and 
Caius Antonius being consuls, he was deposed by Pompey, and Hyrcanus was 
again restored; and tliis seventh year is the first of those twenty-four yean 
during which Hjnx^anus is said, aner that restoration, to have held the govern- 
ment of the kingdom and the pontificate together. And, therefore, the error of 
the scribe must have been in putting three years and six months, instead of six 
years and six months, for the reign of Aristobulus; and not in putting of three 
months, instead of three years, for the reign of Hyrcanus. And it is an argu- 
ment for this opinion, that a mistake, in putting three months for tiiree years, 
must be made by the change of words, that is, of months for years; but a mis- 
take in putting Uiree years for six years, is made by the change of a numerical 
letter only. For a mistake by the change of a numerical letter may easily be 
made, but not so by the change of one word for another, especially when the 
words have no similitude the one with the other, as in the present case. But in 
objection hereto it may be said, that Josephus doth not in one place alone (that 
is, in the fourteenth book of his Antiquities, ch. 11.) assign three years only to 
Aristobulus, but after that in another place (that is, in the twentieth book of the 
•aid Antiquities, ch. 8.) doth the same, and that therefore what is said in the 
former place is confirmed by what is said in the latter. In answer hereto, I ac- 
knowledge it would be so, did both places agree with each other, which they do 
not: for in the first of these two places it is three years and six months; and in 
the latter^ three years, and an equal number of months, that is, three months. 
But three years and six months, and three years and three months, do not agree; 
and therefore these two places cannot be said by their agreement to confirm each 
otiier. It is not to be doubted, but that they did both agree in the original copy 
of the author; and the true way again to restore this agreement, is to find out 
where the error is, which will be best discovered by comparing these two placea 
together; and this will afibrd another argument to prove, that in both places it 
ooglit to be six years, and not three: for if six months in the first place be the 
true reading (as I think it certainly is,) then these words in the second place^ 
" and an equal number of months," must imply just as many months in this 
place as are expressed in the other, that is, six months; and then, as in this place,, 
the months must be six, so must the years be six also (otherwise their numbers 
will not be equal to each other,) and if this proves the years in the second place 
to be six, it will prove them to be six also in the first, and hereby the errors will 
be borrected in both; and each of them being made by this correction six yeara 
and six months, each will be made to agree with each other, and both best to 
accord with the series of the history that is related concerning this master. It 
maybe said, in opposition hereto, that three years,^ in the last place, is expressed 
by words at length, and not by a numerics! letter as in the first, and herein I 
have allowed a mistake is not so easily made. The answer hereto is, that the 
alteration in this last place seems not to be made by casual mistake, but by do* 
sign. I take the whole to have been done in manner as followeth: — ^The nu*^ 
merical letter for six before the word years in the first place of Josephus above 
mentioned, being by the casual mistake of some transcriber changed into the 
numerical letter for three, when it had gone so for some time in other copies 
transcribed fix)m it, some critic, to make Josephus agree with himself in both 
places, instead of mending the first place, where the error was by the second,, 
altered ihe second, where there was no error, to make it accord with the fir8t> 
and thereby brought error into both: although in that very place, when he had 
there made it three years, by leaving in these words that followed, *' and an 
equal number of months," he made by that alteration the same disagreement in 
the months which he mended in the years, and by this blunder discovered the 
(■SOT of his emendation; and thereby also left sufficient light, whereby to guide. 

1 For llM Greek orif inal it in word* %i length tbu«, 'Em ti rftrm mt ^xrixi is( «»< tc« /mn r|«t ir«if. 
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us for the setting of the whole a^;ain at rights. For if both places must be made 
to agree with each other (as it is not to be doubted but Uiat at first both did,) 
then as six months are expressed in the first place, so six months must be im- 
plied by the expression above mentioned in the second place; and if six months 
were there originally implied in it, it must infer the words immediately preced- 
ing to have been originally six years also, and not three, as in our present copy. 
For as six years ^can have none but six months, so six months can have none 
but six years in that place, of equal number with them: and therefore, as it muat 
be read six years and six months in the first place, so also must it be read six 
years and an equal number of months in the second place; and this will make all 
agree in both places, that is, each with the other, and both with what is written 
in the histoiy mentioned concerning the reign ojf these two brodiers. 

•^71. 69. Aristobulus II. 1.] — ^Tigranes having found, by the declaration of 
Clodius, that war was intended against him by Lucullus, on his return into Ar- 
menia from his Syrian expedition, admitted Mithridates into conference with 
him,^ that, consulting together about the operations of the ensuing war, they 
might agree on such methods, as they should judge most proper for the prose- 
cuting of it with the best advantage for the common interest ot both. The result 
hereof was, Mithridates was sent back into Pontus with ten thousand horse, in 
order there to get together more forces, and to return again with them to the as- 
^stance of Tigranes, in case Lucullus should invade Armenia. And in the in* 
4erim Tigranes,' remaining at Tigranocerta, there gave out his orders, and sent 
-them through all his dominions, for the raising of a very numerous array for 
■4his war, but, before they could all come together, Lucullus was advanced near 
upon him, as hath been above mentioned. The first that durst tell him of this, 
•>-,after his putting to death the first messen^r of this invasion, was Mithrobar- 
zanes, one of his chief favourites,-who had for his reward the commission of 
.opposing the invader, in the execution of which he perished. For he (being 
immediately, on his giving the king this intelligence, sent forth with an army, 
and commanded to take Lucullus alive, and bring him prisoner to him, as if the 
thing were as easily to be done as said,) was cut off in the attempt, and most 
.of his forces with him. Hereon Tigranes left Tigranocerta, and fled to Mount 
Taurus, ordering all his forces there to rendezvous to him. In the interim Lu- 
-cuilus laid siege to Tigranocerta, and, by his lieutenants sent abroad with de- 
tachments from the main army, did cut off several parties of Tigranes's forces, 
as they were marching from their several quarters to the places of general ren- 
dezvous. As soon as Tigranes had gotten all his army together, to the number 
of about three hundred and sixty thousand men of all sorts, he marched with it 
to the relief of Tigranocerta. Whereon Lucullus,^ leaving Murena with six 
thousand men to continue the siege, marched with the rest of his forces to 
meet the enemy, and, although he scarce reached the twentieth part of their 
number, yet with these onl}' he fought this numerous army, and got an abso- 
lute victory over them, slaying great numbers of them, and putting the rest to 
flight, and Tigranes himself hardly escaped. So that it is remarked of this bat- 
tle, that the Romans never at any other time fought an enemy with a force so 
much inferior in number,* or ever was there a more glorious victory obta'med 
by them.* Tigranes in his flight met with Mithridates coming out of Pontus io 
his relief. He had heard of his march toward him before the battle, but, making 
sure of vanquishing the enemy, hastened to fight before his arrival, that he 
might not share with him in the glory of the victory; but instead of this he 
came only to take his part in the grief and regret for the loss of it However, 
finding Tigranes much dejected under this misfortune, he comforted him as 
much as he could, and gave him the best advice for the repairing of his shat- 

1 Memnon apud Photium, c. 57. Plutarch, in LucuUo. S Plutarch, ibid. Appian. in Milhridaticif. 

3 Memnun, c. .M. 59. Pint, et .\ppian. in Mithridat. Ep. Livii, lib. 98. 

4 Plutarch, in the lifb of Lucullua, quotes Livy for tbe first of Uiese remarks, and Antiochus, an enuneat 
.philosopher of those times, for the oUier. 
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tered fortunes, that they were capahle of. Whereon Tigranes, as a man utterly 
confounded under the sense of the calamity he was fallen into by the late over- 
throw, remitted all to the direction and management of Mithridates, as one bet- 
ter experienced in the afiairs of war, and better acquainted with the Roman 
way of managing it The resolutions taken in their consultations were, to get 
together another army with all the speed and by all the means they were able. 
In order hereto, they went round the country to raise more forces, and, at the 
same time, sent to all the neighbouring nations to pray their assistance, espe- 
cially to the Parthians, who lay nearest to thexD) and, by the- greatness of their 
power, were best able to help them in this distress. And the letter which Mith- 
ridates, on this occasion, wrote to Arsaces king of Parthia,* is still extant in the 
fourth book of the ffagments of the general history of SsiUust In the interim 
Lucullus made himself master of Tigranocerta, where he found vast treasures, 
among which were eight thousand talents of coined money. And, whereas this 
city had been planted with colonies forcibly brought thither out of Cappadocia, 
Gilicia, and other places, as hath been above related, Lucullus, on his taking of 
it, eave all these ]it)erty again to return to their former habitations;' which all 
l^ly accepted of, Tigranocerta, from a great city, was on a sudden reduced to 
a small village, and no more made any figure in that country. Had Lucullus 
immediately after this pursued Tigranes,' and not given him the opportunity of 
raising new forces, he must either have taken him prisoner, or driven him out 
of the countiy, and thereby put an end to the war. His omitting to do this dift« 
pleased the Romans, as well in the camp as in the city at home, as if his ne- 
fflect herein had t>een out of design to draw out the war for the continuing of 
himself the longer in command; and the discontent which was hereby created 
against him, gave the justest reason for that resolution, which was taken here-«' 
upon of sending him a successor, though it was not executed till ti^^o years afler^ 

Amon^ other methods taken by Tigranes for the bringing of another army 
int&the field against Lucullus, one was,^ he recalled Megadates out of Syria, 
-ordering him to come, with all the forces he had in that country, for his assist- 
ance at this pinch. Whereon Syria being left naked,* Antiochus Asiaticus, the 
•cm oi Ajitiochus Eusebes, to whom of right the inheritance of that country be- 
longed, as being the next surviving heir of the Seleucian family, took possession 
of some parts of it, and there quietly reigned four years,' without the least con- 
tradiction or disturbance from Lucullus, or any one else. But when Pompey 
came into Syria, he took from him what Lucullus had allowed him to enjoy, 
and reduced that country to the form of a Roman province. 

wfn. 66. ^riatobukta H. 2.] — ^By these means Ti?ranes and Mithridates,' hav- 
ing gotten together an army of seventy thousand choice men, and exercised 
them in the Roman way of fighting, about the middle of the summer took the 
field with them. But strongly encamping themselves on all their movements 
in advantageous places, where they could not be attacked, and not being to be 
drawn by Lucullus to hazard another battle by all the means he made use of for 
this purpose, they must at length have worn him out of the country for want 
of provisions; which being what they aimed at by this delay, Lucullus found it 
necessary to break their measures herein, and at length resolved on an expedi- 
ent, which effectually accomplished it For Tigranes havin? left his wives and 
children at Artaxata, the old metropolis of Armenia, and Sieve deposited the 
most and best of his efiects and treasures,^ Lucullus set himself and aH his army 
on a march thither, for the taking of that place, concluding that Tigranes would 
not bear this, but forthwith march after him for the preventing of it, and there- 
by give him the opportunity of forcing him to a battle; and so it accordingly 

1 Ariaeefl wai a name common to all the kings of Parthia of tbia race. The proper noma of him that now 
leiffned waa Slnatnix, who, dying in the year 67. waa succeeded by Phrahates II. 

8 Strabo, lib. 11. p. 533. et lib. 13. p. 539. Plutarch, in Locullo. 3 Dinn. Gaaaiua. lib. 35. 

4 Appian. in Syriaeia. 5 Appian. ibid. Juitin. lib. 40. c 8. 

8 Tbaaaftnir yeara are part of the eiffliteen aaaigiiad to Tiaranea: for he waa not wholly lUipoiiltaal of 
Slyrta, Ull it waa made a Roman prorlnce, bat thsra retained part, while Aaiatlcaa itigned in tlit otlHr. 
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happeneil. For as toon as llgraiiea knew of Ldbolhto^s detign, he immediately 
maqe after him with all hit army» to. hinder the ezecutioa of i^ and, in fear 
days* time having by long marchea gotten before him, took |)Oit on the farther 
aoe of the River Ammia^ over which Lucullua was to paaa in hif wigr to Ar- 
tazata, resolving there to oppose his farther J^rogress, wmch brought it to a bat- 
jtle between tl^m, in which the Romans again obtained a very signal vietoiy. 
There were tiliree kings present in this batSe in the Aimenian army,' of whidi 
IGthridates behaved himself ihe worst For not being aUe to bear iht sight of 
the Roman legions, as soon as they came on to the assault, he turned his bade 
and fled, which cast such a damp upon the whde army, that they all lost their 
courage hereon, and this became the cause that they lost the battle also. Lo- 
oullus, after this victoiy, would have continued his march to Artaxata, the takinr 
of which would have put an end to the war; but it lying at the distance ioi 
many days' march to tne north, and winter coming on, with snowy and tempeih 
tuous wearier, his soldiers, weaiy of the fiitigues of so incommbdioua a cam- 
paign, would follow, him no farther into those cold regionr, whereon, being 
forced to yield to this necessity, he marched back to the southward,* and,- pass- 
ing Mount Taurus, entered into Mesopotamia, and having taken the strong cibr 
of Nisibis, there put his army into winter-quarters. In those quarters thatspint 
of mutiny first began to appear in Lucullus's army, which hmdered him nom 
doing any forther service with it after that time. Publius Glodius, brother of 
Zmciulus's Wife, was the prime incendiaiy of this disorder, for reasons which 
will be hereafter mentioned. In the interim,' Mithridi^es, with four thousand 
men of his own, and four thousand more which he received from Tigranes, was 
returned into Pontus, and had there vanquished Fabius, and distressed TriaiiuB 
• and Somatius, LucuUul's lieutenants in thpse parts. 

jSn. 6f. JSruMuhu 11. 3.] — ^Hereon Lucullua,* with some difficulty, at len^ 

S Availed with his mutinous army to march out of their quarters for their lehef. 
ut they came too late for it For Triariiis, before their anival, having rashly 
engaged in battle with Mithridates,* was vanquished with Uie loss of seven thou- 
sand of his men, among whom were a hundred and fiffy centurions, and twenty- 
four militaiy tribunes, which made this overthrow one of the most considerable 
blows that me Romans had in many years received. On Lucullus's arrival, he 
found the dead bodies lying on the field of battle, but neglecting to bury them,' 
this farther exasperated his soldiers against him. After this,' the spirit of mu- 
tiny prevailed so much among them, that thenceforth, retaining no more regard 
to him as their general, they treated him only with insolence and contempt on 
all occasions, almough he went from tent to tent, and almost from man to man, 
to entreat them to march out against Mithridates and Tigranes (who takine the 
advantage of this disorder, the former of them had recovered Pontus, and the 
other was then harassing Cappadocia,) yet he could not get them to stir. All 
that he Could obtain of mem was, that tney would stay with him all the ensuing 
summer, but would not move dut of the camp for any military action under his 
command; and they had received accounts from Kome of some votes there 
passed to the disadvantage of Lucullusj which encouraged them herein. So 
that he was forced to lie still in his camp, and sufier the enemy to range over 
the country, without being able to do any thing to oppose them. And thus the 
case stood with him, till Pompey, being sent by the people of Rome to succeed 
him in the management of this war, arrived to take it out of his hands. 

•^n. 66. Arist^nihia II. 4.]— This happened in the beginning of the next year; 
for then Pompey coming into Galatia with this commission from the Romans,* 
Lucullus there delivered over the army to him, and returned to Rome, leaving 

1 MithridatM ftnd Tifrmnei were iwo of tiioie king*, the third to not named, bat Menw to have beta D«. 
riaa, king of Media. 
8 PIntarch. in Laeullo. Oroalaa, lib. 6. c 3. Dion Caatflua, lib. 3S. e. 3. 
3 Dion CawiuB. lib. 35. Appian. In Mithridatida. 4 Plutarch, in Localle. _ 

5 nrid. Dion CaMina, lib. 35. p. 5, 0. Appikn. in Mithrtdaticia. Cieero in Oratione pro Lege MaiOUi. 

6 Plntaicb. in Ponpeio. 7 Dion Caarina, lib. 39. PIntarch. in Lnenllo. 
8 Piatarehaa in LueoUo et Ponspefo. Mea Caaataa, Ub. 38. p. SB. 
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hifl successor to reap the laurelf of his victories. He carried with him a great 
number of books/ which he had gathered tc^ether out of the spoils of this war, 
and with them he erected a f;reat library at Rome, which he made free for the 
use of all learned men, who m great numbers, after this resorted lo his house for 
it, and there they always found a kind and generous entertainment 

Pompey, on his first entering on this war,' drew into alliance and confederacy 
with him Phrahates, who had the year before succeeded in the kingdom of Pai^ 
thia; and also made an offer c^ peace to Mithridates:' but he, reckoning him*> 
self as sure of the friendship and assistance of Phrahates, would not hearken to 
the proposal. But when he heard Pompey had been beforehand with him as to 
Phrahates, he sent ambassadors to Pompey to treat about it But Pompey's pre* 
liminaries being, that he should forthwith lay down his arms, and deliver up to 
him all deserters, this had like to have raised a mutiny in his army. For there 
being in it a great number of deserters, they could not bear the mention of their 
being delivered up to Pompey, nor the rest of the army to be deprived of their 
assistance in the war. Whereupon, to quiet this matter, Mithridates was forced 
to pretend to them, that his ambassadors were sent with no other intention than 
to spy out the strength and state of the Roman army, and also at the same time 
to swear to them, that he would never make peace with the Romans, either on 
these or any other terms whatsoever. And indeed he was now better furnished 
for the war than he had been for many years before. For the mutiny of Lu- 
cullus's soldiers having hindered him from entering on any action of war all 
the last year, Mithridates took the advantage hereof to recover most of his lost 
kinffdom,^ and there had gotten together another well-appointed army, for the 
farther prosecution of the war, and thinking that the wearying out of the Ro- 
mans by delays, and distressing them in obstruc^ng their supphes of provisions, 
was the readiest way to vanquish them, he for some time followed this method, 
wasting the country before them, and refusing to fight And he had, in part, 
the success he proposed. For Pompey was hereby so far distressed, that he was 
forced to remove out of Pontus in Cappadocia into the Lesser Armenia, for the 
better furnishing of his army with provisions, and other necessaries for their 
subsistence, and Mithridates followed after him thither for the carrying on there 
also oi the same methods of distressing him. But while he was thus endea* 
▼ouring it in that country, he was there surprised by Pompey in a night-march,^ 
and utterly vanquished, with the loss of the major part of his army, and him* 
self hardly escaping, was forced to flee northward beyond the springs of the 
Euphrates, for the seeking of his safety. Whereon Pompey,' having ordered 
the building of a new city in the place where this victory was gained, which, 
in commemoration of it, he called Nicopolis, t. e. the City of Victory, left there 
for the inbabitinff of it such of his soldiers as were wounded, sick, aged, or 
o^erwise disabled for the fatigues of war, and then marched with the rest into 
the Greater Armenia against Tigranes, as being a confederate of Mithridates in 
this war a^jainst the Roman people. 

At this time Tigranes was at war with his son, of the same name. It hath 
been before mentioned, that he married Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates. 
By her he had three sons,^ two of which, on light occasions, he had put to 
death; whereon Tigranes, the third of them, not thinking his life safe within 
the power of so cruel a father,^ fled to Phrahates king of Parthia, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, who brought him back into Armenia with an army, and laid 
siefle to Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom. But finding the place strong, and 
weu provided with all necessaries long to hold out, he left his son-in-law there 
with (me part of the army to carry on the siege, and returned into Parthia with 

1 PtaUrebiu in Lucullo. bidor. Origen. lib. 6. c 3. 8 Dion CtMiai, lib. 96. Epitome Livii. lib. lOOi 

9 Ibid. lib. 36. p. 9S. Appian. in Mithridaticif. 

4 PlaUielma in Looallo at Pompeio. Appian. in Mithridaticia. Dion Caaalaa, lib. 96. 

5 PluUrcbuB in Pompeio. Dion Canius, lib. 36. Epitome LIvii, lib. 100. L. Llonia, lib. 3. c. S. Appinn* 
tn Mttbridntieia. Eutropioa, lib. 6. Orosiua. lib. 6. c 4. 
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the other. Whereon Tigranes, the father, falling on his ion with all his power, 
got a thorough victory o^er him, and drove him out of the country. In this 
distress, he purposed to hetake himself to Mithridates his grandfather; hut meet- 
ing, in his way to him, the news of his defeat, and that therefore no help was 
to be had from him,* he fled to the Roman camp, and there, by way of a sup- 
plicant, cast himself into the hands of Pompey, who received him very kindly, 
and was glad of his coming: for, being then on his march into Armenia, he 
needed one that knew the countiy to' be his guide in it; and therefore, making 
use of him for this purpose, marched under his guidance directly toward Ar^ 
taxata. At the news whereof Tigranes being much terrified,' as not being suf- 
ficiently provided to resist the power that was coming aeainst him, reserved to 
cast himself upon the generosity and clemency of the Roman general, and, to 
make way for it, sent to him the ambassadors of Mithridates. For Mithridates, 
on his late defeat,' sent ambassadors to him to desire refuge in his country, and 
his help for the repairing of his loss. But Tigranes not only denied him his 
help, and all admission in his country, but also seized his ambassadors, and cast 
them into prison, and did set a price of one hundred talents upon the head of 
Mithridates himself, should he be any where found within his dominions, pre- 
tending for all this that it was by his instigation that his son was in rebeUion 
against him, but the true reason was, to make way for his reconciliation with 
the Romans: and therefore he delivered these ambassadors unto them, and soon 
after followed himself,' without any precaution taken, and, entering the Roman 
camp, resigned both himself and kingdom to the pleasure and disposal of Pom- 
pey and die Romans; and, in the doin^ hereof, debased himself to so mean and 
abject an humiliation, that, as soon as he appeared in the presence of Pompey, 
he plucked his crown or royal tiara from on his head, and cast himself pros- 
trate on the CTOund before him* Pompey,- hereon much commiserating his case, 
leaped from his seat, and kindly taking him by the hand, lifted him up, put his 
at)wn again upon his head, and placed him on a seat at his right hand, and his 
son on another at his left; and having appointed the next day for the hearing 
of his cause, invited him and his son that night to sup with him. But the son 
refusing to come, out of displeasure to his Cather, and neglecting to show him 
any respect, or to take the least notice of him at the interview, he much of- 
fended Fompey by his conduct However, on having heard the cause, he did 
not wholly neglect his interest. For, after having decreed that King Tigranes 
riiould pay the Romans six thousand talents for making war upon them without 
cause, and yield up to them all his conquests on this side tne Euphrates, he 
ordered that he should still reign in his paternal kingdom of Armenia the 
Greater, and his son in G^rdena and Sophena (two provinces bordering on Ar- 
menia) during his father's lifetime, and succeed him in all the rest of his do- 
minions after his death, reserving to the father out of Sophena the treasure which 
he had there deposited, without which he would not have been able to pay the 
mulct of six thousand talents imposed on him. Tigranes the father joyfully 
accepted these terms, bein? glad even thus to be again admitted to reign. But 
the son, having entertained expectations that were not answered by this decree, 
was highly displeased at it, and made an attempt to have fled for the raising of 
new disturbances: whereon Pompey put a guard upon him, and, on his refusal 
to permit his father to take away his treasure in Sophena, cast him into prison, 
and afterward, on his being detected to have solicited the nobility of Armenia 
to renew the war, and also the Parthians to join in it, Pompey put him among 
those whom he reserved for his triumph, and after that triumph left him in 
prison; whereas most of the other captives, after they had borne their part in 
that show, were released, and again sent home into their own countries. Ti- 
granes the father, after the receipt of his treasure out of Sophena, paid the six 
ihousand talents in which Pompey had midcted him, and added over and above 

1 PluUreh. in Pompeio. Appian. et Dion CaMtos. Ibid. 9 Plutarch, Appitn. thM. 
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t donatiTe to the Roman army, giving every common soldier fiffy drachms, each 
centurion one thousand, and each military tribune ten thousand, whereby he 
obtained to be declared a friend and an ally of the Roman people. 

Pompey, having thus composed matters in Armenia,^ marched northward afler 
Mithridates. On his coming to the River Cyrus, he was opposed by the Alba- 
nians and the Iberians, two potent nations dwelling between the Caspian and the 
Euxine Seas, and confederates of Mithridates; but, having overcome them in 
battle, he forced the Albanians to sue for peace, and having granted it to them, 
wintered among them. 

^71. 65. ^ristolnihis 11. 5.] — Eariy the next year after,* he marched against 
the Iberians, a warlike nation, which had never yet yielded to any superior, 
but had always held out against the Medians, Persians, and Macedonians, and< 
submitted to neither of them during all the time that they, in succession one 
after the other, held the empire of Asia. Pompey, although he found some 
difficulties in Uiis war, yet soon mastered them, and forced the Iberians to terms 
of peace. After his having reduced the people of Colchis also to a submission 
to him, and taken Olthaces their king prisoner (whom he afterward caused to 
be led before him in his triumph,) he marched back again upon the Albanians, 
who, while he was engaged with the Iberians and Colchians, had renewed the 
war; but having over&irown them in battle with a great slaughter, and slain 
therein Cosis, the brother of Orodes their kin?,' who commanded the army, he 
thereby forced Orodes to purchase the renewal of the last year's peace by large 
gifts, and also to send his sons to him as hostages for the keeping of it 

In the interim, Mithridates,^ having wintered at Dioscurias, a place upon the 
Eiudne Sea,* and there situated in the farthest part of the isthmus which lies 
between that sea and the Caspian,^ eariy the next spring did set out from thence 
for the countiy of the Cimmerian Bosphorus,^ making his way thither through 
several Scythian nations that lay between, obtaining his passage of some of them 
by ftdr means, and of others by force. This kingdom of the Cimmerian Bos* 
phorus' is the same which is now the country of &e Crim Tartars, and was then 
a province of the empire of Mithridates. He had placed one of his sons,^ called 
Machares, there to reign. But this young prince having been hard pressed 
upon bj- the Romans, while they lay at the siege of Sinope, and had then, by 
their fleet, the mastery of the £uxine Sea (which lay between that city and 
the kingdom of Machares,) he made peace with them,' and had ever since 
maintained the terms of it: by which having much angered his father, he dreaded 
his approach; and therefore, while he was on the way,*° he sent ambassadors to 
him to make his peace with him, urging for his excuse, that what he did was 
by the necessity of his affairs driving him to it, and not by choice. But, find- 
ing that his father was implacable, he endeavoured to make his escape by sea; 
but, being intercepted by such ships as Mithridates had sent out for this purpose, 
he slew himself, to avoid falling into his hands. 

Pompey, having finished this war in the north, and finding it impracticable 
to pursue Mithridates any farther that way, led back his army again into the 
eouthem parts, and," in his way thither, having subdued Darius king of Media, 
and Antiochus king of Commagena, he came into Syria,** and having by Scaurus 
reduced Coele-Syria and Damascus," and by Gabinius all the rest of those parts 
as far as the Tigris,*^ he made himself master of all the Syrian empire. Whereon 
Antiochus Asiaticus^'^ the son of Antiochus Eusebes, the remaining heir of the 

1 Epitome Livii, lib. 101. Plaurch.in PoinpRio. DionCaHiui, lib. 38. Appian. in MUhridaticif* 
9 Plutarch, ibid. Dion Camius. lib. 37. p. 3U. 

3 So Floras, EiitropiuB, and Orosius, cull him. but the name given by otbcni is OroDWi. 
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Seleudan frmilj, who, far-tfae pfrmiMkm of LacuUut, had noHr ftr fimr yem 
leigned in loine nvt of Unit country, after Ti^anea had been forced to with- 
draw his forcea ^mi it, anplied to him to desire to be le-eatabliahed in the Idng* 
dom ai his forefathers. But P6mpe^, refuaing to heeriien to him, atripped him 
of all his dominions, and reduced them into the form of a Boman province. 
And thus, at the same time, when ll^ranea was permitted to rugn in Aimenia, 
who had much damaged the Boman intereat by a long war, Anticchua was strip- 
ped of all, who neverdid them any hurt, or ever deserved any ill from them. The 
reasons given for it were, that the Bomans had taken this country by conquest 
f^m Tigranes, and therefore were not to loose the fruits of their victoiy; and 
that Antiochus was a weak prince, of no couive' or cwacity to protect that 
•country; and that therefose toe putting of it Sato nis hands' would be to betray 
it to the ravages and depredations c^me Jews and Arabs, which Ponpey could 
^not ocmsent tp. And tiierefore Antiochus,' htim Aua deprived of his crown, 
was reduced to a private condition of life. .. AJfTlM^ended the empire of the 
Seleucide in Ana, after it had there ksfted two hunted and fifty-e^pi^ears. 

While these things-Wtre ddng by the Bomans, flfoie hi^ipened fnMrdistur- 
bances and rev<^utions in £g3rpt and Judea. For, in Egjrpt, the AleJtandrians, 
being weary of Alexander, ueir kins, rose in a mutiny against him, aiad drove 
him out of their kingdom,* and caUed Ptokmy Auletes to the crown.' He was 
the bastard son of Ptolemy Lalfayrus: id Lathjrrushad no male issue by his wife 
that survived him;^ but he had teveral by his concubines: one of which was, 
that Ptolemy who had the kingdom of Cyprus aft^ his friher's death,* and there 
leigned till injuriou^dcmvedof it by tlM Bomans, as will hereafter be related. 
Aiuyther was this AuletesMa was also called Dionysitts Neos, or the New Bac- 
chus; both which names ha had from infemous causes: for he had much used 
himself to pl«y on the pipe,* and valued himself so much vipoa his skill herein, 
that he would expose hiinself to contend for victoiy in the public shows; hence 
he had the name of Auletes, thtt is, the Pipen and he would often imitate the 
efieminacies of the Bacchanals;' and in the same manner as they dance their 
measures m a female*dre8s; and hence it was IIiiitlufmisfBiri i1 Dionysius Neos, 




* Fompey, to pray bis assistance for his restoration, and offered him great gifts, 
and promised him more, to induce him hereto* - ButPbmpey refused to meddle 
with this matter, as beingr without the limits of his commission. Whereon Alex- 
ander retired to Tyre,*® there to wait a rates favourable juncture,' and soon after 
died in that city. It is here to be remarked, that Ptolemy the astronomer, in 
his chronological canon, names not Alexander at all among the kings of Egypt, 
*ut begins the reign of Auletes from the death of Lathyrus, although it appears,^' 
both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alexander reigned fifteen years between. 
Perchance, as Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, had that island immediately on his 
fother's death, so likewise Autetes had, at the same time, some other part c^ the 
Egyptian empire for hi# share of it; and for this reason Ptolemy the astronomer 
niakes him th^ immediate successor of Lathyrus, tiiough he had not the whole 
kingdom of Egypt till fifteen years after. 

The disturbances which were at this time in Judea, and the revolution which 
happened thereon,, had their original from the ambition and aspiring spirit k^ 
Antipater, the father of Herod. Of his original I have before spoken. He having 
had his education in the court of Alexander Jannsus, and Alexandra his queen, 

• *«?2!"® confound thi« Antiochui with Anttochui Commagennii, tnd hold, that GoBinair«n» wm» given him 
^J^V^y*^™n9tTtppiidormll tberett. But the tettimony ofhittory iacontrary to tbii conjecture. 
• 5 £j*^"*."" *" '""" Cware, c. 11. Trogui in Prologo 39. 3 Trog ui. Ibid. 
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who reigned after him, there wrought himself into the good liking of Hyrcanus,' 
the eldest of their sons, hoping to rise by his favoor when he should come to 
the crown afler his mother. But, when Hyrcanus was deposed, and Aristobulus 
made king in his place, these measures which he had taken for his advance- 
ment were all broken; and his engagements in them having rendered him so 
obnoxious to Aristobulus, as to exclude him all prospect of favour from him, he 
set himself, with all the craft which he was signally endowed with, to repair 
the fortunes of Hyrcanus, and restore him again to his crown: in order whereto, 
he treated with Aretas king of Arabia Petra&a, and engaged him to help Ilyrca- 
nus with an army for the accomplishing of this design, and had, by clandestine 
applications, drawn in great numbers of the Jews for the promoting of the same 
purpose. But his ^atest difficulty was to excite Hyrcanus himself to the 
undertaking: for, bemg a quiet indolent man, who loved ease more than any 
thing else, ne had no ambition fi>r reigning, and therefore had no inclination to 
stir a foot for the obtaining d it But at length being made believe that his life 
was in daneer, and that he had nothing to choose between reigning and dying, 
if he stayea in Judea, he was roused up by this argument to flee for his safety, 
and put himself into the hands of Aretas, who, according to his agreement with 
Antipater, brought him back into Judea with an army of hfiy thousand men,* 
and, having there joined the Jews of Hyrcanus's party, gave battle to Aristo- 
bulus, and gaining an absolute victory over him, pursued him to Jerusalem, 
and, entering it without opposition, drove him, with all his party, to take re- 
fu^ in the mountain of the temple, and there besieged him, where all the 
pnestp stood by him; but the generality of the people declared for Hyrcanus. 
lliis happened in the time of their passoven whereon Aristobulus, wanting 
lambs and beasts for the sacrifices of that solemnity, agreed with the Jews 
that were amone; the besiegers to furnish him with mem for a sum con- 
tracted. But, when they had the money let down to them over the wall, 
they refused to deliver the sacrifices^ and thereby impiously and sacrile- 
giously robbed God of that part of his worship which was then to have been 
performed to him. And at the same time they added another very heinous 
wickedness to this guilt: for there being then at Jerusalem one Onias, a man 
of greck'xeptttation for the sanctity of his life, who had been thought by his 
prayers to have obtained rain from heaven in a time of drought, they brought 
him forth into the army; siod, concluding his curses would be as prevalent as 
his prayers, pressed him to curse Aristobulus, and all that were with him. He 
tong resisted to hearken to them; but at iength, finding no rest from their im- 
portunities, he lifted up his hands toward heaven, as standing in the midst of 
them, and prayed thus: " O Lord God, Rector of the universe, since those that 
are with us are thy people, and they that are besieged in the temple are thy 
priests, I pray that thou wouldst hear the prayers of neither of them against the' 
other." Hereon, they that brought him thither were so enraged against the 
good man, that they tell upon him with stones, and stoned him to death. But 
this was soon revenged upon them. For Scaurus' being by this time come to 
Damascus with a Roman army, Aristobulus sent thither to him, and, by the 
promise of four hundred talents, engaged him on his side. Hyrcanus ofiered 
him the like sum: but Scaurus, looking on Aristobulus as the more solvent of 
the two, and for other reasons taking the better liking to him, chose to embrace 
his cause before the other's; and Gabinius, by a present of three hundred ta- 
lents more out of Aristobulus's purse, was induced to do the^same. And there- 
fore they both sent to Aretas to withdraw, threatening him with the Roman 
arms in case of refusal. Wherct^, Aretas raising the siege, and marching off* 
toward his own country, Adistobruliis got together all the forces he could, and 
pursued after him,' and, having overtaken him at a place called Papyrion, over- 
threw him in battle with a. great slaughter, in which perished many of the Jewi 
of Hyrcahus^s party, and among them CaephaJion, the brother of Antipater. 

1 J^te|(b.'AaUi|fIib.l4.e.S.etde^dloJuA«ieo.Ub. l.c.5. 9 VHO. t Ibid. 
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About this time Pompey himself came to Damascus,* where teforted to him 
ambassadors from all tne nei^bouring countries, especially from Egypt and 
Judea: for the kings of both these countries reigning m them by the expulsion 
of their immediate predecessors, thouriit it their mterest to get the Roman power 
on their side for the maintaining of their usurpations. For this reason the am- 
bassadors from Egypt presented Pompey with a crown of gold <^ the value of 
foun thousand pieces of gold money, and those from Judea with a vine of gold,* 
of the value of four hundred talents, which was afterward deposited in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in the capitol at Rome,' and there inscribed as the gift of Alexan- 
der king of the Jews. It seems they would not own Aristobulus to be king, and 
therefore did put his father's name upon it instead of his. While Pompey was 
'in these parts, there came to him no fewer than twelve kings to make their 
court to him,^ and were all seen at the same time attending upon him. 

But many fortresses and strong places in Pontus and Caj^adocia still heading 
out fOT Mithridates, Pompey found it necesssuy to march again into those parts 
fo reduce them, which havmg on his arrival in a greit measure accomplished, 
he took up his winter-quarters at Aspis,^ in Pontus. Among the places which 
lie reduced, one called Ksifn,* %, e. Newcastle, was the stronj?est. Iriere Mithri- 
dates had laid a great part of his treasure, and the best of his other effects, as 
reckoning the place impregnable; but it was not so against the Romans. Pompey 
took the place, and in it aU that was there deposited. Among other things there 
found, were the private memoirs of Mithridates, which made discovery of many 
of his transactions and secret designs. And there also were found his medicinal 
commentaries,' which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by Lensens, a 
learned grammarian, that was a freedman of his; and they were aftterward pub- 
lished by him in that language: for among many other extraordinary endowments 
with which this prince had accomplished himself, he was eminently skilled in 
the art of physic: and particularly it is to be remarked of him, that he was the 
author of that excellent alexipharraical medicine, which from his name is now 
called Mithridate, and hath ever since been in great use among physicians, and 
is so even to this day. 

^n, 6^1. Arisfobukis 11. 6.] — ^Pompey having while he lay at Apis settled the 
afiairs of the adjacent countries, as well as their circumstances would then admit, 
as soon as the spring began,* returned again into Syria, there to do the same. 
For Mithridates being gotten into the kingdom of Bosphorus, on the other side 
of the Euxine Sea, there was no pursuing of him thither by a Roman army, but 
round that sea a great way about, through many barbarous Scythian nations, and 
several deserts, which was not to be attempted without manifest danger of a 
total miscarriage. And therefore all that Pompey could do in this case,* was to 
order the stations of the Roman navy, in such manner, as to hinder all supplies 
of provisions and other necessaries from being carried to him; which having 
taken full care of, he thought by this method he should soon break him, and 
therefore on his quitting Pontus,*** he said he had left behind him against Mithri- 
dates a fiercer enemy than the Roman army, that is, famine and the want of all 
necessaries. That which made him so fond of this march into Syria was,'® a vain 
and ambitious desire he had of extending his conquests to the Red Sea. He had 
formerly, while he commanded first in Africa, and afterward in Spain, carried 
them on to the western ocean on both sides the Mediterranean, and had lately 
in his Albanian war made them reach as far as the Caspian Sea, and if he could 
do the same as to the Red Sea also, he thought it would complete his glory. On 
his coming into Syria, he made Antioch," and Seleucia on the Orontes,** free 
cities, and then continued his march to Damascus/' intending from thence to 
make war upon the Arabians, for the carrying on of his victories to the Red S^ea.'* 
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But in his waj thitheri he made many stops to examine into the conduct of tha 
princes of those parts, and to hear the complaints that were made against them. 
For in the declension of the Syrian empire, many petty princes had set up on 
its ruins, and had cantoned themselves in several parts and districts of it, and 
there exercised g;reat tyranny over their people, and as great depredations on 
their neighbours round them. These Pompey, as he passed through the coun- 
try, summoned to him, and, on hearing their causes, some of them he confirmed 
in their toparchies,* under the conditicm of becoming tributaries to the Romans, 
others he deprived, and some of them he condemned to death for their malead- 
ministrations. But Ptolemy, the son of Mennseus, prince of Ghalcis, who was 
the worst and wickedest of tiiem all, escaped by virtue of his money. For having 
made himself very rich with the oppressions upon his people, and his plundert' 
upon his neighbours, he presented Pompey with a thousand talents, and thereby 
redeemed both his life and his principsdity, and continued in the enjoyment ol* 
both a great number of years after. 

On Fompey's coming into Coele-Syria, Antipater from Hjrrcanus,' and one 
Nicodemus from Aristobulus, addressed themselves to him aboufthe controversy 
that was between these two brothers, each of them praying his patronage to the 
party from which they were delegated. Pompey having heard what was said 
by them on both sides, dismissed Uiem with fair words, ordering that both bro- 
thers should appear in person before him, promising that then he would take 
full cognizance of the whole cause, and determine it as justice should direct. 
At this audience Nicodemus did much hurt to the cause of his master, by com- 
plaining of the four hundred talents which Scaurus, and the three hundred 
which Gabinius, had extorted from him. For this made them both to be his 
enemies, and they being two of the greatest men in the army next to Pompey, 
he was afterward influenced by them to the damage of the complainant. But 
Pompey, being then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, could 
not immediately find leisure for this matter, and soon after an occasion happen- 
ed, which forced him to lay aside for the present whatever he had to do in Sy- 
ria, and march again into Pontus; it was as followeth: — 

Before Pompey left Syria in the former year, there came thither to him am- 
bassadors from M ithridates out of Bosphorus with proposals of peace.^ They 
dfieied in his behalf, that, in case he might be allowed to hold his paternal 
kingdom, as Tigranes had been, he would pay tribute to the Romans for it, and 

auit to them all his other dominions. To thia Pompey answered, that he should 
len come to him in person in the same manner as Tigranes did. This Mithri- 
dates would not submit to, but offered to send his sons, and some of his princi- 
pal friends; but this not being accepted of, he set himself to make new prepa- 
rations for war with as great vigour as at any time before. Pompey, having no- 
tice hereof, found it necessary to hasten back again into Pontus to watch his 
proceedings. Cto his arrival thither, he fixed his residence for some time at 
Amisus,* the ancient metropolis of that country, and, while he continued in 
that place, practised the same thing which he had before blamed in Lucullus. 
Pot he there settled the dominions of Mithridates into provinces,* and distri- 
buted rewards, as if the war had been ended. Whereas Mithridates was then 
«tin alive, and with an army about him for the making of a terrible invasion 
into the very heart of the Roman dominions. In the distributing of his rewards, 
he gave Uie Lesser Armenia,' with several other territories and cities adjoining, 
to Deiotarus, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recompense him for his ad- 
hering to the Roman interest during all this war, and honoured him with the 
title (tf king of these countries, whereas before he was only a tetrareh among 
flie Galatians.^ This is the same King Deiotarus, in whose behalf Cicero after- 

1 JowDh. Anliq. lib. 14. c. 5. Xiphilin. ex Dlone Ca«io. « i?^P*'w'^EJ*8 JlillliJ' •* ** 

t ApplM. in BfiUiridatidi. * Plutarch, hi Porapefo. 

S PhiUich. iUd. Epitone Litii, Ub. 109. Stnbo, lib. 18. p. 541. « a. i^ fiuii 

e auabo, Ub. 18. pJ5l7. Eatropins. Ub. 8. 7Btnbo.iUd. 
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ward made one of his orations.^ And at the same time he made Archelaiu higb- 
priest of the moon,' the great goddess of the Comanians in Pontus, with sove- 
reign authority over the inhabitants of the place, among whom they were no 
fewer than six thousand persons devoted to the service of the goddess. This 
Archelaus was the son of that Archelaus* who had the chief command oi Mi- 
thridates's forces in Greece, during his first war with the Romans; but after 
that falling into disgrace with his master, fled to the Romans; and he and hit 
son having from that time adhered to the Roman interest, and daae them there- 
by much service in all their wars in Asia, the father being now dead, the son, 
for the reward of both, had this high-priesthood of Comana conferred on him, 
which made him also prince of that place, and the territory belonging thereto. 
He is the same who afterward reigned in Egypt, as will be hereafter related. 

While Pompey was thus absent in Pontus,^ Aretas, king of Arabia Petrsa, 
took the advantage of it to infest Syria, making incursions and depredations 
upon several parts of it. This called Pompey back again into that country.* 
In his way thither, marching by the place where the bodies of the Romans lay 
dead that had been slain in the defeat of Triarius, he buried them with great 
solemni^;* which much ingratiated him with the army, whose greatest dise;ust 
against Lucullus was his havine omitted it, when he marched by the same p^e 
soon after that defeat. From mence Pompey marched into Syria for his cany- 
ing on of the Arabian war, according to the project above mentioned. 

In the interim died Mithridates,^ being driven by his own son to that hard 
fate of slaying himself. Finding no hopes of making peace with the Romans 
upon any tolerable terms, he resolved to make a desperate expedition,* through 
the way of Pannonia and the Trentine Alps, into Italy itself, and there assault 
them, as Hannibal did, at their own doors. In order hereto, he got many forces 
together out of the Scythian nations for the augmenting of his former army, 
and sent agents to engage the Gauls to join with him on his approach to the 
Alps. But this undertaking containing a march of above two thousand miles, 
through all those countries which are now called Tartaria Crimaea, Podolia, 
Moldavia, Walachia, Transylvania, Hungaria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tjrrol, and Lom- 
bardy; and over the three great rivers of the Borysthenes, the Danube, and the 
Po; the thought hereof so frighted his army, that, for the avoiding of it, they 
conspired against him, and made Pharnaces his son their king; whereon finding 
himself deserted of all, and his son not to be prevailed upon to let him escape 
elsewhere, he retired into his apartment, and, having there distributed poison 
to his wives, his concubines, and daughters, that were then with him, he took 
a dose of it himself, but that not operating upon him, he had recourse to his 
fiword to complete the work; but failing with that to give himself such a wound 
as was sufTicient to cause his death, he was forced to call a Gallic soldier unto 
him, who had then newly broken into the house, to help despatch him, and so 
died, after he had lived seventy-two years, and reigned sixty of them. He 
dreaded nothing more than to fall into the hands of the Romans, and be led in 
triumph by them; and therefore, for the preventing of this, he always carried 
poison about him, that, if he could no other way escape their hands, he might 
this way deliver himself from- them. And the apprehension that his son 
might deliver him to Pompey, caused that at this time he was socager to des- 
patch himself. It is commonly said that the poison did not work upon him, 
because he had, by the frequent taking of his Mithridate, so fortified his body 
against all poisons, that none could hurt him: but this cannot be true; for Mith- 

1 This oration wa^* fipokon in behalf of Klnjr Dt'iotaniK boforo Julius Cae«ar. and if mill extant under the 
title of Pro Rr/rf Drwtnro. Oalatln was forinrrly ffoverned by four totrarchn, of which iHiiotarus wan now 
ono. To this intrarchy Pompry addod tiitt tfrantR without di«pogMM«ing the other letrarrha. But afterward. 
DnoiaruH Hwallowed the other three tclrarchies, and had all (Jalatia, when Cicero pleaded for him. Strabo, 
lib. IJ p. rA\7. 

2 Appian. in Mithridaticis. Strabo, lib. 1'2. p. 558. el lib. 17. p. 796. 3 Plutarch, in Sylla. 
4 Dion Caraiua. lib. 37. 5 Plutarrh. in Pompeio. 6 Md. 

7 Ibid. Dion (?aiwiiiii, lib. 37. Appian. in Mithridaticia. Epitome Livii, lib. IH/I, L. Ftorai. lib. 3. C 5. 
6 Appian. in Mitbridaticia. Pion Casaius, L. Florua, lib. 3. c. ^ 
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ndnte hath no such effect against deadly poisons. Besides, poisons, according 
to their different sorts, operating different ways, that is, some by corroding, and ' 
■ome by inflaming, and others otherwise, not any one sort of medicine can be 
a universal antidote against all of them. 

As to the character of this prince, he was a very extraordinary person, both 
for the greatness of his spirit, and the endowments of his mind. I^ was natu- 
rally of a ^at capacity and understanding, and had added thereto all manner 
of acquired iraproTements: for he was learned in all the learning of those times; 
and although he had twenty-two several nations under his dominion, he could 
speak to every one of them in their own proper language.^ And he was of that 
great sagacity, and emploved it so effectually in the observation and inspection 
of his affairs, that although a great number of plots and conspiracies had from 
time to time been framed against him, none of them escaped his discovery, ex- 
cepting that in which he perished. He was a prince of great undertakings,* 
and alUiough he failed in most of those wherein he had to do with the Romans, 
yet his spirit never sunk with his fortune, but it ever bore him up against all 
his misaaventures; and, after his greatest losses, his wisdom and application al- 
ways found means in some measure to repair them, and bring him again upon 
the scene of action; and thus it was with him to the last, having always, as dnen 
as overthrown, Antsus like, risen up again with new vigour to maintain his pre- 
tensions. And his last undertaking for the invading of Italy sufBciently shows, 
that, though his fortune oflen forsook him, yet his stout heart, his courageous 
spirit, and his enterprising genius, never did. And had not the treason of his 
own pec^e at last cut him off, perchance, in the latter part of his life, the Ro- 
mans might have found him a much more dangerous enemy to them than at any 
time before. Cicero saith of him,' that he was the greatest of kings next Alex- 
ander. It is certain the Romans had never to do with a greater crowned head 
in all their wars. But his vices, on the other hand, were as great as his virtues. 
The chiefest of them, and which were most predominant in him, were his cruelty. 
Ins ambition, and his lust. His cruelty was shown in the murder of his mother 
and his brother, and the great number of his sons and his friends and followers, 
which at several times, and oflen on veiy slight occasions, he had put to death. 
His ambition was manifest by his many unjust invasions of other men's rights, 
for the augmentation of his dominions, ana the most wicked methods of trea- 
chery, murder, and perfidiousness, which he often took in order hereto. His lust 
appeared in the great number of his wives and concubines which he had to 
serve it^ -Wherever he found a handsome young woman, he took her unto 
him into one or other of these two sorts, whereby the number of them became 
▼eiy great. Some of them he carried with him wherever he went, others he 
dispersed into his strong castles and fortified towns, there to be reserved for his 
use, either when he should come that way, or otherwise should think fit to send 
for them. But when reduced to any distress,^ he always poisoned those whom 
he could not safely carry off, or else otherwise despatched them: and in the 
same manner in this case used his sisters and his daughters, that none of them 
might fall into the enemy's hands. Only one of his wives,' called Hypsicratia, 
always accompanied him, wherever he was forced to take his flight. For being 
of a strong body and a masculine spirit, she did cut off her hair, put on man's 
^parel, and accustomed herself to the use of aims and the war-horse, rode al- 
ways by his side in all his battles, and accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
and in all his flights, especially in the last of them, when, after being vanquished 
by Pt<demy in Lesser Armenia, he made his dangerous and difficult retreat 
through the Scythian nations into the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosphorus; in 

1 PUniuB, lib. 7. c. 84. el Ifb. 85. c. 2. Valeriui Mazimut, lib. 8. c 7. aainUlian lib. 11. c. 8. AuwUwi 
Victor in Mitkridate. A. OelUui. lihe. 17. c 17. 
9 VIdeas Dionem CaMiiim, Appianum, L. Floram. Plaurch. ali(Mqae. 

3 In Lucullo fire Acatlemicaruin Q,ue«tionain, lib. 8. 

4 AppUn. In Mithridaticis. Plutareh. in Lucallo at Pompeio, alUqaa. 

5 PIntareli. et Appian. iUd. Dion. Caiaiaa, lib. 30, 37. 

e riBtareh. In PiMipei*. Yaltf.lfoz. Ilb.4.e.6. Eatrop.Ub.e. 
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all which jonmej she rode by his side by day, and took care both of him and 
"his horse at night, doing to him the office oi a valet in his lodging, and that of 
a groom in his stable; for which reason Mithridates Uxk great delight in her, a^ 
a^rding him by this attendance the greatest comfort he had in hu calamities: 
and by reason of this masculine spirit in her, Mithridaftes was used to call her 
Hypsicrates, in the masculine gender, instead of Hypsicratia. But of all his 
wives/ Stratonice, by reason of her extraordinary beauty, was most beloved by 
him, tiiough she was no other than a musician's daughter. Mithridates, in the 
decline ofhis afEiirs, had placed her in a strong castle in Pontus, called Sympho* 
hum, where, finding herself like to be deserted, she delivered the place to Pom- 
pey, upon the terms of safety for herself, and also for her son, which she had bv 
Mithridates, in case he should happen to fall into the Romans' hands; whicb 
Pompey having granted, continued her in possession of that castle, and of most 
of the efiects in it Her son, called Xiphares, was then with his father, while 
he yet remained in Pontus. Hereon the cruel man, to be revenged on her, 
camed this son of his to the opposite side of the frith, over against which the 
QUde flood, and there slew him within her view, and left the dead body unbu- 
aad on the strand. Many of these his wives and concubines fell into Pompey's 
hands during this war, on his taking the castles and fortresses where they. were 
kept; and it is remarked of him,' to his great honour, that he meddled not with 
any of them, but sent them home all untouched to their parents and friends, 
who most of them were kings or princes, or other great men of those eastern 
parts. By these many wives and concubines he had a great number of sons and 
caughters; many of his sons he slew in his displeasure, and several of his daugh* 
ters he poisoned, when he could not carry them off in his flights. However, 
some bf^thcm fell into the hands of the Romans. Five of the sons and two of 
the daughters Pompey carried with him to Rome,' and there caused them to be 
led before him in his triumph. Next Hannibal, he was the most terrible enemy 
the Romans ever had, and their war with him was the longest of any. The 
continuance of it, according to Justin,^ was forty-six years, according toAKiiaii^ 
forty-two, according to L. Florus* and Eutropius^ forty, and according to Hinjr* 
thirty; but according to the exact truth of the matter, though we reckon the be- 
ginning of the war from Mithridates's seizing Cappadocia (which gave the first 
occasion for it,) from that time to the concliuiing of it in his death, will be no 
more than twenty-seven years: this, for the sake of a round number, Pliny calls 
thirty, and thereby comes the nearest to tlie truth. 

^n, (i3. Hyrcanus XL 1 .] — Pompey on his coming into Syria, marched directly 
to Damascus, with purpose from thence to make war upon the Arabians. On 
his arrival at that city,* the cause of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus was brought to 
his hearing, and they both there appeared in person before him, according aa 
he had ordered, and at the same time several of the Jews came thither against 
both. These last pleaded, ** That they might not be governed by a king: that 
it had been formerly the usage of their nation to be governed by Uie high-priest 
of the God they worshipped, who, without assuming any other title, adminis- 
tered justice to them, according to the laws and constitutions transmitted down 
to them from their forefathers; that it was true, indeed, that the two contending 
brothers were of the sacerdotal race; but they had changed the former manner 
of the government, and introduced another form, that they might thereby sub- 
ject the people to slavery." Hyrcanus on his part urged, " That being the elder 
brother, he was unjustly deprived of his birth-right by Aristobulus, who having 
left him only a small portion of land for his subsistence, had usurped all the 
rest from him; and as a man bom for mischief, practised piracy at sea, and ra^ 
pine and depredation at land, upon his neighbours." And for the attesting of 
what Hyrcanus had thus alleged, there appeared about one thousand of the prin- 

1 Pliitnrch. in Poinpcio. Appian. in Milhridal. Dion Cassiim, lilt. 37. p. 33. 2 Plutarch, ibid. 

9 Pliiiarch. ibid. 4 Lib, 37. c. 1. 5 In Mithiidaiicia. IJb. 3. c 5. 7 lib. 0. 

Ub. 7. c. 3tt. 9 Joseph. Antlq. lib. 14. c A. et dd Bella Judaico« lib. 1. c 5. 
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cipal Jews, whom Antipater had procured to come thither for tiiat puzpose. 
Hereto Aristobulus answered, '< That H3rrcanus was put by from the government 
merely by reason of his incapacity to manage it, and not through any ambition 
of his; that beine an inactive slothful man, and utterly unfit for the business of 
the public, he leU into the contempt of the people; and that therefore he was 
forced to interpose of necessity for the preserving of the government from falling 
into other hands; and that he bore no other title in the state than what Alexan- 
der his father had before him. And for the witnessing of this, he produced se- 
veral young gentlemen of the oountiy in gaudy and splendid apparel, who did 
not, by their dress or by their behaviour, bnng any credit to the cause of him 
they appeared for. Pompey, on this hearing, saw far enough into the cause to 
make timi disapprove of the violence of Aristobulus; but, however, he would not 
immediately determine the controversy, lest Aristobulus, being provoked there- 
by, might obstruct him in his Arabian war, which he then ha^ nis heart much 
upon. And therefore, giving fair words to both brothers, he dismissed them for 
the present, promising, that after he should have reduced Aretas and his Ara-* 
bians, he would come in person into Judea, and there settle and compoae dl 
matters that were in difference between them. Aristobulus, perceiving whidl 
way Pompey's inclination stood, went from Damascus in a huff, without tekine 
leave, and returning into Judea, there armed the country for his defence; which 
procedure much incensed Pompey against him. 

In^he interim he prepared for his war against the Arabians. Aretas, though 
he had hitherto contemned the Roman arms,* yet when he found them so near 
him, and ready to make invasion upon him with their victorious army, tent 
ambassadors to make his submission. However, Pompey marched to Petra, the 
metropolis of his kingdom; and hsmring taken tiie place, and Aretas in it, he put 
him into custody, but afterward again released him on his submitting to the 
terms required, and then returned to Damascus. 

On his coming back thither, being informed of the warlike preparations which 
Aristobulus was making in Judea, he marched into that countiy against him.* 
On hia arrival thither, he found Aristobulus in his castle of Alexandrion, which 
WM a strong fortress, situated in the entrance of the country, on a high moun- 
tain, where it having been built by Alexander, the father of Aristobulus, it for 
that reason bore his name. Pompey there sent him a message to come down 
to him, which he was very unwilhng to obey: but at length, by the persuasion 
of those about him, who dreaded a Koman war, he was prevailed with to com* 
ply, and accordingly went down into the Roman camp; and, after having had 
•ome discourse with Pompey about the controversy between him and his bro- 
tiier, returned again into his castle; and this he did two or three times more, 
endeavouring, by these compliances, to gain Pompey on his side, for the de- 
ciding in his favour tiie controversy between him and his brotlier. But still, 
for fear of the worst, he was at the same time arming all his castles, and making 
iH other preparations for his defence, in case the sentence should go against 
him: which Pompey having received an account of, forced him, on his last 
coming down to him, to deliver up all his castles to him, and to si^n orders for 
this puipose to all that commanded in them; which Aristobulus bem^ necessi- 
tated in this case to do, he grievously resented the putting of this force upon 
him; and therefore, as soon as he was got again out of Pompey's hands, he fled 
to Jerusalem, and there prepared for war. He, being resolved to retain his king- 
dom, wai actuated by two contrary passions about it, that is, hope and fear. 
When he saw any reason to hope for Pompey's determination on his side, he 
complimented him with all manner of compliances to gain his favour; but 
when there was any cause given to make him fear the contraiy, he took con- 
traiy measures. And this was what made him act with lo much unsteadineM 

1 FlatoTdl. In PomMio. Dion Caiiiut, lib, 37. Ajpptan. in Mithridaticit. «. « _. .^.^ - 

« JoMb. Antlq. Ilk M. e. 5. et de Bdlo Judtieo, lib. 1. e. 9. Plaiucb. Appitn. ft Dloa Curim, ibM. L 
flonu, lib. 3. c 5. Btrabo. lib.iapL7HB,7B3l 
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diKNteb all diia whole &&«• Oa lUf flight of hii to Jermdeniy Fonipejr 
marched dter him; and the Bnt place where he nejct pitched hia camp wu at 
Jericho;. and there he had th^fint fiecwu of the death of :Hitfandates.^ It waa 
hiought thither to him -^ apecial meaaenyta aent from TtAu with lettera to 
him ahout it* The meaafMeia.coMug with their apean woMlhed about wi^ 
kurel, which #aa alwajFa a token of aome wtoiy, or other iaqportant adrantage 
nined ta'lhe itate, ihe armj waa groe^l^ loMyw what it waa; and whereaa, 

>*#uiey being then newlv encamped, there waa in that place no tribunal aayet 
erected £^^e general nom thence to ap^ld^ to them, and it would require aoma 
time mMuAj to make it up with turn, laS one upon another, aa waa tiiei[ 
naage wnere tiiey encampea, Ar the aupplj of thia defect; they u^on a aodden 
heaped up their pack-aaidfea- one upon another, and ther^havrng niadaan 
adwiced place, Pompey aacended up 9|Km it, aifd from thence communicated 
to them, that Mithxioates, having laid iq|^t handa upon himaelf, wii ilead, 
iM that Phamacea his boo, having seized hii Idngdom, submitted that and him- 
aelf totiie Roman state; and thsi jigyefhre the war which had ao long vexed 
^|P«a jvaa now at an end: which bmng v«y welcome news to the whole army, 

'ip^wiUaa tothe ^eral,theyqienttheremaindeMf theday in rejoicing for it 
. Joaephus, on his making mefllon of Fonpey'a encamping at thia time at Je- 
richo, takes occasion from thence to tell ua,' tnat thia aty wu fitmouir lor the 



balsam there produced, which is the moat precious of ungf^ents. R ia a 
lation from the balsam, tree,^ which is a ahrub that neiter ^;rows high« 
two or three cubits* About a foot from the ground, it spreads mia a mat many 
'amtll branches, of the bigness of • q^ooae-quilL Incisions beine made in them, 
from thence distilled the balsam, iShiiing thp mcmths of June, Jiuyi and August* 
The incisions were usually made with ^bM» a boning knife, or a ahaip atone, 
and not with iron. For it if said,* that, if the tree were wounded with iron, it 
immediately died: but ihis^was not true, unless the incision was made too deep, 
of which there being danger from a shaip iron knife, foctfaia zeaaon caily no 
auch biife was made use at in this operation. Pliny tells us, tibat these baJaam 
trees were no where to be found but in Judea,^ and there only in two gardens, 
of which one contained about twenty jugera,^ and the other not so much. But 
now E^3!pt hath this tree, and Judea none of it The truth of the matter, as 
Bellonius and Prosper Alpinus tell us, is, neither Judea nor Egypt is tiie natu- 
ral country of these trees, but Arabia, the Hifipy* Their argument for it is, that 
in Arabia the Happy they grow naturally, but not so in Judea or Egypt, where 
they never grow, but as cultivale^ in gardens; and that in»Egypt ue best cul- 
tivation cannot keep them from decay, so that they are forced frequently to 
fetch thither new plants from Aiihia. And what we have from Josephus is 
aereeable hereto. For he tefls us (Antiq. lib. 8. c. 3,) that among other valua« 
ble things which the queen of Sheba brought with her fiom. Sheba (which was 
in Arabia the Happy) to present King Solomon with, one was a root ci the bal- 
sam tree. And from this root, it is most likely, were propiu^ted all the other 
iMilsam trees that afterward grew in Judea; and Jericho boHig found the most 
proper soil for them, it thenceforth became the sole place where they were 
found in Uiat countiy. But the gardens in which they were there cultivated 
having been long since xiestroyed, there are now no more of those balsam trees 
to be found in Judea. But there are many of them still in Egypt; and from 
thence ancf Arabia comes all the balsam wnich is now brought into these wes- 

1 JoMpb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 6. et de Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. e. S. 8 Ttatartk. in Pompelo. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. r. 6. et Ae Billo Judaieo, lib. 1. e. S. 4 See Est*! Herbal, book 31. c S3. 

a Benoe it it called ofAmUamum, I. e. the funi or unguent eoming bjrdietlllBtion from tlie balaam tree; for 
htUutmum properly signifleth the balaam tree, and opthMl—mum the unguent diatilling from it; for or«c,iQ Uie 
Ikeek lang umge, eignlfleth any gun. Juice, or liquor, dInUlliBg from nay tree, or from elaewbere. 

6 Piiniui, lib. 19. & SS. 7 Ibid. 

8 Pliny had thia from TbM»|)hraatus, but doth not riglrtly render It; for what he renden by the Latin word 
htgf^ i« in the Oreek of Theophrattua irK»Bp». But the Latin jhngarum contains two Greek wKt$fm: for a 
Greek irxiCpav oontaina one hundred leet square, that la, one hundrM ftet broad and oa« kandred net king; 
bit the Latin /tfMrwn contains two Oreek vKiC«a pat tngetker. fortt Isoaa kiMiliad Att kraadaad two kiui« 
drw fcet long; ioaat twenty Greek vxiCf* fioatata OB|f laa Latfa/^ffvak 
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tern parts. But all that is brought from Egrpt is Bot the produce of that coun- 
try; me greater part of it is brought thither from Arabia to Alexandria^ and from 
thence to us; but now, I understand, the East India Company import it to us 
directly from Arabia by the way of the Bed Sea. When it came to us only by 
the way of £gyp^ it was imported thither fitxn Mecca, a city in Arabia, not 
far from the country where the balttm tree naturally grows; and hence physi- 
cians, in their prescriptions, call H bal9amum e Mecca, that is, the btisam of 
Mecca. But in our apothecariea* shops it is here called the balm of Gilead; 
which name is given it, upon simposition that the balm which is said in scrip- 
ture to come from Gilead, was tne same with that which is now said to come 
frt)m Mecca. But the Hebrew, word, in the original text, which we translate 
balm, is zori, which the Rabbins interpret to mean any gum of the resinous 
sort. In Jeremiah' it is mentioned bm a drug which the physicians used, and 
in Genesis* it is spoken of as one of the most precious products of the land of 
Canaan: and in both it is said to "ke from Gilead. If this zort of the Hebrew 
text be the same with the balsam of Mecca, it will prove the balsam tree to 
have been in Gilead long before it was planted in the gardens of Jericho, and 
also before the queen oi Sfi^a broi^ht that root of it to King Solomon which 
Josephus menticms. For the Ishmaelites traded with it from Gilead to Egypt, 
when Joseph ¥ras sold to them by his brethren, and Jacob sent a present of it 
to the same Joseph^/es a product of the land of Canaan, when he sent his other 
sons to him into Egypt to bnj com. It seems most likely to me, that the zori 
of Gilead, which we render m our English Bible by the word balm, was not the 
same witii the balsam of Mecca, but only » better sort of turpentine then in 
use for the cqre of wounds and other diseases. 

From Jericho Pompey led his army to Jerusalem.' On his approach thither, 
Aristobulus, repenting of what he had done, went out to Pompey, and endea- 
voured to reconcile matters with him, by promising a thorough submission, and 
also a sum of money, so the war might be prevented. Pompey, accepting the 
proposal, sent Grabinius, one of his lieutenants, with a body of men to receive 
the money. But, when he came to Jerusalem, he found the gates shut against 
him, and no money to be had; but was told from the walls, that those within 
would not stand to the agreement: whereon Pompey, not bearing to be thus 
mocked, clipped Aristobulus (whom he retained with him) in chains, and 
marched witn the whole army directly for Jerusalem. It was, by reas(Hi of its 
situation, as well as its fortifications, a very strong place, and might have held 
out long against him, but that they were divided within among themselves. 
That party which was for Aristobulus were for defending the place, especially 
by reason of the indignation with which they were moved at Pompey' s making 
their king a prisoner. But those who favoured the cause of Hyrcanus were for 
receiving Pompey into the city; and they being the greater number, the other 
party retired into the mountain of the temple, and having broken down the 
bridges over the deep ditches and valleys that surrounded it, resolved there to 
maintain themselrea. Whereon Pompey, being received into the city by the 
other party, set himself to besiege the place. Most of the sacerdotal order stuck 
by the cause of Aristobulus, and were shut up with those that seized the tem- 
ple far the support of it But the generality of the peq)le were on the other 
side; and Hyrcanus, at the head of them, supplied Pompey with all necessaries 
within his power for the carrying on of the siege. The north side of the temple 
being observed to be the weakest part of it, Pompey there began his ap- 
proaches. At first, he oflered the besieged terms oi peace; but th^e being re- 
jected, be forthwith began with the utmost vigour to press the place. And, for 
this purpose, having gotten from Tyre battering rams, and all other engines of 
war prc^r for a siege, he applied them with me best skill and the utmost dili- 
gence he was able for the speedy forcing of the place. However, it held out 

1 OhUi vHi. S. xl?L 11. S C^I>*P* mvtt* SS. lUii. IL 

3 JoMpb. Antiq. Ub. M. c 7. H ds BaUo JudiOca, lib^ !• & & 
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three months, and would hare done so much longer, and perchance would at 
last have necessitated the Romans to have raised the sie^, had it not been for 
the superstitious rigour with which the Jews observed their sabbath. Fonneriy 
it had been carried so high, that they would not defend their lives on that day/ 
but, if then assaulted, would rather patiently yield their throats to cut than stir 
a hand in their own defence. But, the mischief and folly of this being suffi- 
ciently made appear in what they sufiered from it in the first beginnings of the 
Maccabsean wars,' it was then determined, that a necessary defence of a man's 
life was not within the prohibition of the fourth commandment. But tbts being 
understood to hold good only against a direct and immediate assault, but not 
against any antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached not, in their 
q>inion, to the allowing of any work to be done on that day for the preventing 
or destroying the worst designs of mischief, till they came to be actually exe- 
cuted against them. Although, therefore, they vigorously defended themselves 
on the sabbath day,' when assaulted, yet they would not stir a hand, either for 
the hindering of the enemy's works, or the destroying of their endues, or the 
obstructing their erecting of them, as they did on other days: which Pompey 
perceiving, ordered that no assault should be made upon them during their sab- 
baths, but that those days should be employed wholly in carrying on their 
works, and in erecting and fitting their engines in such a manner, as they 
might best do execution in the next days of the week fdlowing; in all which 
attempts, the besieged never giving them any obstruction on those sabbaths, for 
fear of breaking their law, the Romans observing the order mentioned, took the 
advantage her^, and by this means filled up u\e ditches with which the tem- 
ple was fortified, brought forward their engines of batteiy, and placed them to 
the best advantage wimout any opposition, and were thereby enabled to play 
them so effectuuly, that, having at len^h beaten down a great strong tower, 
which drew a great part of the adjoinmg wall with it into the same ruin, a 
breach was made large enough for an assault, which Cornelius Faustus, the son 
of Sylla, who had his station next it, immediately mounting, drew the rest of 
the army after him; who, on their thus entering the place, made a dreadful 
slaughter of those whom they found within, so that it is reckoned no less than 
twelve thousand of them fell in this carnage; and none acted more cruelly 
herein than the Jews of the contrary faction did against their own brethren. 
Amongst all this scene of dreadful destruction, it is remarked, that the priests 
that were then in the temple went on with the daily service of it,* without be- 
ing deterred either by the rage of their enemies or the death of their friends, 
choosing rather to lose their lives amidst the swords of the prevailing adver- 
sary, than desert the service of their God; and many of them, while they were 
thus employed at this time, had their own blood mingled with the blood of the 
sacrifices which they were offering, and fell themselves, by the swords of their 
enemies, a sacrifice to their duty; which was an instance of steady constancy much 
admired by Pomj)ey himself, and is scarce any where else to be thoroughly paral- 
leled. Among the prisoners was one Absolom, a youno;er son of John Hyrcanus, 
who having been contented to live in a private condition under Alexander Jan- 
naeus his brother, had the benefit of his protection, and hitherto had never med- 
dled with any public business. But, ha\4ng married his daughter to Aristobulus, 
this now engaged him in his faction. Those prisoners who were found to have 
been the incendiaries of the war Pompey caused to be put to death, and among 
them, most likely, this Absolom was one: for after this we hear no more of him; 
and, since he was the father-in-law of Aristobulus, no doubt he was one of the 
chief among those that adhered to his faction. 

And thus, after a siege of three months, was the temple of Jerusalem taken 
by the Romans, in the end of the first year of the 179th Olympiad, Caius An- 

1 1 Maccab. ii. 32—38. 9 Ibid. 41. 

3 Jowph. AoUq. lib. 14. c. 8. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. S. Btrabo, lib. 16. p. 7V8, TO. DkM OHSiis, 
Ub. 37. 4 JoMpb. ABliq. lib. 14. c 8. 
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tonius and M. Tullius Cicero belnff then consuls at Rome, about the time of our 
Midsummer, and on the day which the Jews kept as a solemn fast for the taking 
of Jerusalem/ and the same temple with it by Nebuchadnezzar King of Baby^ 
Ion. As soon as the Romans had thus made themselves masters of the place, 
Pompey, with several others of the chief commanders of the army accompany-' 
ing him, went up into it, and not contenting themselves with viewing the outer 
courts,' caused the most sacred parts of the temple itself to be opened unta 
them, and entered not only into Uie holy place, but also into the holy of holies, 
where none were permitted, by their law, to enter but the high-priest only 
once in a year, on their great day of expiation: which was a profanation offered 
this holy place, and the religion whereby Grod was there worshipped, which the 
Jews were ezceedinffly grieved at, and most grievously resented beyond all 
else that they suflfered m this war. Though Pompey found in the treasuries of 
the temple* two thousand talents in money, besides its utensils, and other things 
of great value there laid up,' yet he touched nothing of all this, but lefl it all 
there entire, for the sacred uses to which it was devoted, without the least di- 
minution of any part: and, the next day after, (ordered the temple to be cleansed, 
and the divine service to be there again carried on in the same manner as 
formerly. However, this did not expiate for his prc^anation of God's holy tem- 
ple, and the impiety which he made himself ^ilty of thereby. Hitherto ne had 
found wonderful success in all his undertakmes, but in this act it all ended. 
For hereby having drawn God's curse upon him, he never prospered after. 
This over the Jews was the last of his victories. 

On his concluding this war,^ he demolished the walls of Jerusalem, and then 
restored Hyrcanus to the office of high-priest, and made him also prince of ther 
country, under the payment of tribute to the Romans, but would not allow him 
to wear a diadem, or to extend his borders beyond the old limits of Judea. For 
he deprived him of all those cities which had been taken from the Ccele-Syrianff 
and Ftxenicians by his predecessors. Gadara (which was pne of them) having: 
been lately destroyed by the Jews, he ordered to be rebuilt, at the request of 
Demetrius, his freedman and chief favourite, who was a native of that place; 
and then, having added that and all the rest of those cities to the province of 
Syria,' be made Scaurus president of it, and, leaving him there with two le- 
gions to keep the country in order, returned toward Rome, canyin? with him 
Aristobulus, with Alexander and Antigonus his two sons, and two of his daugh- 
ters, as captives, to be led before him in his triumph. But Alexander, white 
on tiie journey thither, made his escape, and returned into Judea, where he 
raised new troubles, as will be in its due place related. 

In this same year,' of Attia, the wife of Octavius, and daughter of Julia the 
sister of Julius Csesar, was bom Octavius Cesar, who being adopted by his un- 
cle Julius, succeeded him in his estate and power, and being alterward, by the 
name ci Augustus, made supreme commander of the Roman empire, governed 
it with peat felicity, and thorough peace, when Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
and Saviour of the world, was, by taking our nature upon him, bom into it. 
Suetonius tells us, in his life of Augustus (chap. ^,) and quotes for it the au- 
thority of Julius Marathus,' who was a freedman of Augustus's, and wrote his 
life, that, a few months before the birth of this great emperor, there was an 
oracle given out, and then made public, that nature was at that time producing 
a king who should govern the Roman empire; at which the senate being terri- 
fied, for the preventing of it made a decree, that no male child bom that year 

1 That tbe t wn pl e was now taken on the day of a fofemn Aat is said, not only by JoseplMis in the placea 
last mboTe cited, but also by Strabo. lib. 16. p. 763. The fast for the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnpnar 
was on the ninth day of their month Tamtic (3 Kings xxv. 31.) wMch usaally Mis about the tine of our 
MidiaBmer, sooner or later, according as their intercalations bap^n; but, in their present calendar, it is 
translated to the eighteenth of that month. . ^ . „. . ,.w . » 

ft Jewpk. Anttq. Hb. 14. c. 8. et de Bello Judaico. lib. 1. c. 5. L. Floras, Ub. 3. c S. Taot. Hist lib. 5. c 9. 

^Josffk. Antiq.lib.l4.c. 8. Cicero in Oratiooe pro Flacoo. »1^TtV ..w . . 

5 Aniaii. ia firiacia. el de Bell. Civilib. lib. 5. Joseph. Antlq. Ulr. 14. c 8. et de Bcllo Judaico, lib. 1. c :(. 

• a5laBiHiaAat«isto,c4,5. A. GelUut. Mb. U. c. 7. 7 Suetonius in Augusto, c 79. 
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should be brought up; but that such of the senators as had then premant wivef # 
hoping each of them that that oracle might be fulfilled in his fiuBify, took care 
that this decree was never carried into the treasury^ and therefore, through 
want of bein^ there rejpstered, received, and laid up among the public records 
of the state, it lost its force, and had none eflfect If this oracle were typically 
fulfilled in the birth of Augustus, it was ultimately and really so only in the 
birth of Christ, the spiritusd King and Saviour of the whde wc»^ld, the time 
whereof was then approaching. 

Pompey, coming to Amisus in Pontus, on his return firom Syria,' had the 
body of Mithridatesi there sent to him firom Phamaces, with many g^fts to pro- 
cure his favour. The gifts Pbmpey received; but as to the bodj,' looking on 
the enmity to be dead with the person, he o^red no indignity to it, but, giving 
him the honour due to so great a king, generously ordered his corpse to l^ car- 
ried to Sinope, to -be there buried among the sepulchres of his forefathers, in 
the ancient burial place of the kings of Pontus, adding such expenses for the 
funeral as were necessary for the solemnizing of it in a royal manner. On this 
his last coming into Pbntus,' he took in all the remaining fortresses and castles 
that had been there held for Mithridates. For although they that had the com- 
mand of them saw all lost on the death of Mithridates, yet they deferred the 
surrendering of them till Pompey himself should arrive, that, putting all imme- 
diately into his hands, they might not be made answerable for the embezzle- 
ments of under officers. In some of these castles he found vast riches, espe- 
cially at Telaura, where was the chief wardrobe or storehouse of Mithridates. 
For therein were two thousand cups made of the onyx stone, and set in gokl, 
with such a vast quantity of all sorts of plate, household goods, and furniture, 
and also of all manner of rich accoutrements for war, both for man and horse, 
that the questor or treasurer of the army was thirty days in taking an inventoiy 
of them. 

After this, Pompey having granted to Phamaces the kingdcnn of Bosphorus,^ 
and declared him a friend and ally of the Roman people, he marched into the 
province of Asia, properly so called, and there put himself into winter-quarters 
in the city of Ephesus. While he lay there, he distributed rewards to his vic- 
torious army, giving to each private soldier one thousand hve hundred drachms, 
and proportionably more to all the officers, according as they were in higher or 
lower posts of command in the army: on which occasion he expended out of 
the spoils taken in this war sixteen thousand talents, and yet reserved twenty 
thousand talents more to be carried into the public treasury at Rome in the day 
of his triumph;^ and to make this as glorious as he could was what he had now 
a main view to. 

Jin, 62. Hyrcanus 11. 2.] — On Pompey's having lefl Syria,' Aretas king of 
Arabia Petraa began again to be troublesome to that province; whereby Scaurus 
Vas there involved in a new war with him, and, having marched too far afler 
him into that desert country, he fell into difficulties for want of provisions and 
other necessaries. Out of these he was extricated by the assistance of Hyrca- 
nus and Antipater: for the former supplied him out of Judea with all that he 
wanted; and the other, by going in an embassy to Aretas, induced him to buy 
his peace of Scaurus for three hundred talents of silver, which was much to the 
satisfaction of both. After this, Scaurus being recalled,^ Marcius Phillippus was 
made president of Syria in his room. 

Pompey having spent his winter at Ephesus in the manner as mentioned,* in 
the spring he passed from thence through the isles into Greece, and from thence 
to Brundusium in Italy, and so on to Rome; where having, in an oration to the 
senate, acquainted them that he had waged war with twenty-two kings,* and 
that whereas he had found the Proper Ana the utmost province of the Roman 

1 Dion CaBsititi. lib. 37. Plutarch, in Pompcin. 3 Dion ot Plutarchus, ibid. Appian.rn Mithridatids. 

3 Appian. ibid. 4 Dion Plutarch, et Appian. in Mithridaticis. 5 Plutarch, in Pompeio. 

6 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 9. et de Bcllo Judaicn, lib. J. c. 6. 7 Appian. in Syiiacii* 

8 Plutarch, in Pompeio. Appian. in Mithhdaticia. Dion Caaaiut, lilK 37. 9 Orodos, lik. 6. c 6. 
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empire, he had made it to be the middle of it,^ by reason of the many provincef 
which he had conquered bey(md it, a triumph was decreed him for these victo- 
ries; but desiring to take it on his birthday, which was past ibr this year, he 
deferred it till that day should come about again the next year after. 

^n. 61. Hyrcantts II. 3.] — When being forty-five years* old, he sdemnized 
this triumph for two days together with great pomp and glory, wherein were led 
before him three hundred and twenty-four of the noUest captives, among which 
were Aristobulus king of Judea, and his son Antigonus, Olthaces king of Col- 
chos, Tigranes the son of Tigranes king of Armenia, and five sons and two 
daughters of Mithridates's. It was peculiar to this triumph of his,^ that, on his 
entering the capitol, he did not, as other triumphers used to do,^ put any of his 
captives to deau, neither did he, after his triumph was over, leave any. of them 
in prison, excepting only Aristobulus and Tigranes; all the rest he sent home 
into their respective countries at the expense of the public. Hitherto Pompey 
had shined in great honour above all else of his time, and had wonderful suc- 
cess in all his undertakings, for which he deservedly bad the name of Maepius, 
t. e. the Great. But aAer this he sunk in his character and his power,* till at 
len^h he fell to nothing, and died by vile and murderous hands in a strange 
land, where he wanted the honour ci a funeral. By what fact he drew this 
curse upon him I have already shown; and therefore, in this triumph, the ^ory 
of this great man ending, I shall with it here end this book* 



BOOK vn. 

^n. 60. Hyrccama II. 4.] — Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Caesar, having entered 
into a confederacy for the supporting of each other in all their pretensions upon 
the Roman state, thereby engrossed in a manner the power of it, and divided 
it among themselves; which laid the first foundation of those civil wars which 
afterward broke out between Pompey and Caesar, and at length ended in the de- 
struction of the old Roman government, by changing it fit)m a republic to a 
monarchy, under which that empire sunk by quicker degrees than it had before 
risen. As long as Crassus lived, he balanced the matter between the other two; 
but, after his death, neither of them being contented with a part, each contended 
to have the whole. One of them could not bear an equal, nor the other a su- 
perior." And, through this ambitious humour, and thirst after more power in 
uese two men, the whole Roman empire being divided into two opposite fac- 
tions, there was produced hereby the most destructive war that ever afflicted it 
And the like folly too much reigns in all other places. Could about thirty men 
be persuaded to live at home in peace, without enterprising upon the rights of 
each other, for (he vain-^ory of conouest, and the enlargement of power, the 
whole world might be at quiet; but tneir ambition, their follies, and their hu- 
mour, leading them constantly to encroach upon and auarrel with each other, 
they involve all that are under them in the mischiefs hereof, and many thou- 
sands are they which yearly perish by it So that it may almost raise a doubt, 
whether the benefit which the worid receives from government be sufficient to 
make amends for the calamities which it suffers from the follies, mistakes, and 
maleadministrations, of those that manage it 

1 Pliniat . lib. 7. c. 95. L. Flonin, lib. 3. c. 5. Thiv was not then true, or st any time after. For Proper 
Aalm was never oMDrle tiM middle of the Roman empire. Beyond the l^is it was never extended eastward, 
but at this time it reached westward as far as the Atlantic Ocean, and from thence to Proper Asia was more 
than double the distance of the Ti|;ris from that province. 

S Prklie Calend. Octob. Plin. lib. 7. c. 2fi. et lib. 37. c.3. 

3 Plutarch. Appian. et Di(m Cassiiis, lib. 37. Plinius. lib. 7. c. 96. et lib. 37. c. 3. Velleius Patercules, lib. 
9. c 10. 4 Appian. in Mithridaticis. 5 Videas Joseph, de Bello Judaico, lib. 7. c iM. 

Videas de hac re verba Plutarchi in Pompeio. 

7 Platareb. in Pompeio Craaso, Julio Cesare et Lucullo. Saetonhis, lib. 1, c 19. Appian. de Belttf CIvBi- 
b«a,Hb.t. Dioa CusRiin. lib. 37. V 
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At this time flourished Diodonis Siculus, the famoui Greek hittormn. He 
was bom at Agyrium in Sicily/ from whence he had the name Siculw, t. #. the 
Sicilian. He was the author of the general history, called his Bibliotheca. He 
was thirty^ years in the collecting and writing of it, and employed so much dili- 
gence, pains, and expense herem, that he travelled over most of the countries 
whose afiairs are treated of in this history, that so he might with the greater ao 
curacy write of them. And, for this purpose, he telb us,* he went into Egypt 
in the first year of the one hundred and eightieth Olympiad, whkh was the 
sixtieth before Christ, the very year of which we now treat; Ptolemy, sumamed 
Dionysius Neos, or the New ^icchus, then reigning there. This Bibliotheca 
contained forty books, of which only fifteen are now remaining, excepting some 
few fragments and abstracts out of the rest, which are preserved in the works 
of other writers. It begins from the most ancient cf times, and was continued 
down to this year. The five first books are still entire, but the five next are all 
wanting; the other ten still remaining are the tenth, the eleventh, and so on to 
the twentieth inclusive, with which all that is now extant of this author ends, 
in the year of the building of Rome 45*2, M. Livius Denter and M. ^milius 
Paulus being then consuls. Of the other twenty-five books we have nothing 
now left us but the fragments and abstracts which I have mentioned. Had they 
been all still entire, so valuable a history would have been very acceptable to 
the learned. The five first books, though they have a great intermixture of 
fable, yet contain many valuable particulars of true antiquity, which give much 
light to the holy scriptures; and the next five would have yielded much more, 
had they been still extant; and for this reason the loss of mese five is more to 
be lamented than that of the all other twenty. This author lived to a very great 
age, for he continued down to the middle of the reign of Augustus. 

The time for which Marcius Fhilippus was af^inted to govern Syria being 
expired, Lcntulus Marcellinus was sent fix>m Rome to succeed him.' Both of 
them had a great deal of trouble created them by the Arabs, who being a thievish 
sort of people, living mostly upon rapine and plunder, much infested that pro- 
vince during the time in which they governed it. 

^n. 59. Hyrcanus II. 5.] — ^Julius Cajsar, being this year consul at Rome, forced 
Bibulus,* his colleague, to quit to him all tlie administration and power of the 
government, which he managed with great application and address for the ad- 
vancement of his own interest. In order hereto, he raised vast sums of money,* 
by admitting foreign states into alliance with the Romans, and by granting to 
foreign kings the confirmation of their crowns. And thus he extorted from 
Ptolemy Auletes only near six thousand talents. That king having only a con- 
tested title to the crown of Egypt, of which he was now in possession, he needed 
a declaration of the Roman senate in his favour, for the confirming and strength- 
ening of him in that kingdom: for the procuring of this he paid unto Caesar the 
sum mentioned: and by these, and such like methods, he amassed that treasure 
and wealth, which enabled him for his after-undertakings; and tlierefore, from 
hence we may date the original of all his power. His next step hereto was, 
he procured by a decree of the people, that, when the year of his consulship 
should be expired,* he should have Illyricum and both the Gauls, that is, the 
Cisalpine and Transalpine, for his province, to govern it as proconsul for five 
years. He had assigned him an army of four legions to carry with him into this 
government, and, from his entering on it, begins the history of his Commentaries. 

..7/1. 58. Hyrcamis II. 0.] — A. Gabinins, the same who hath been above-men- 
tioned as one of Pompey's lieutenants in the Mithridatic war, being made con- 
sul for the ensuing year,' obtained by the means of Clodius, then tnbune of the 
people, to have the province of Syria assigned to him. 

1 Vido Voisium do Huit. GrcciA, lib. 3. c. 3. 2 Diotlonis, lib. 1. part 1, 2. 3 Appian. in Syriadp. 

4 IMiitarrh. in Ceaare. Dion CnstiiiiB, lib. 3H. 5 Suetonius in Julio Ccrare, c. 54. 
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Tliia QocBtu was of 6ie ncb)t family of the Claudii,' a young jpntleman of 

Sneat parts, and of a very bold add enterprising genius, but excessive lewd- 
acullus having married one of his sisters, he,accom|)anied him in his Mithri<^ 
diitic war; but having lost his favour by his misdemeanours, especial^ in belhe 
dia^vered to have comipted his own sister, the wif6 of that ^nerai, he ooull 
liot obtain undier htm such a. post as he expected; at which bem? displeaaed, to 
woik his revenge, he set himself to corrupt the army, and was the main author 
of that mutiny in it against Lucullus, which made his last campaign in that war 
wholly inefiectual; for which being forced to get out of the reach of Luculhu, 
he fled into Cificia, where Marcius Rex, then governor of that province, made 
him his admiral; but being vanquished by the pirates of that coast, against 
whom he was sent, and taken prisoner by them, ne sent to Ptolemy king of 
Cyprus to supply him with a sum of money for the paying of his ransom; but 
Ptolemy being a niggardly sordid prince, sent him only two talents, which the 
pirates despsing, rather chose to release Clodius^ for nothing, than take so mean 
a ransom for him. On his return to Rome, he there followed his lewd way of 
hving, and having corrupted two others of his sisters, and also Pompeia, Caraar's 
wife, and endeavoured, under the disguise of a woman's apparel, to come to 
her into Caesar's house, while the chief women of Rome were there celebrating 
aacred mysteries, at which no man was to be present, he was for these crimes 
brought to a public trial, in which Cicero was one of the witnesses against hinali' 
but by bribing the judges with great sums of money, he escaped the punishment' 
he deserved. AAer this, procuring himself to be adopted by a plebian, he 
thereby renounced his nobility, and got to be chosen tribune of the people, and 
in that office very much disturbed the Roman state; and that he might gain Gra- 
binius the consul to be on his side, who was altogether as wicked as himself, he 
procured that this povince of Syria was assigned him by the suffrages of the 
people, and accordingly at the end of the year he departed thither. 

After this, Clodius reserving to make use of his onice for the revenging of 
himself, first on Ptolemy king of Cyprus, for not finding him money enough to 
pay his ransom, and also on Cicero, for giving evidence against him in his last 
trial, fully effected both. For, first he caused a decree to pass the people,' for 
seizing the kingdom of Cyprus, the deposing of Ptolemy the king of it, and con- 
fiscating all his goods, wi&out any just cause for the same. This Ptolemy was 
% bastard son of Ptolemy Lathyrus,' and brother of Ptolemy Auletes king xJt 
Egypt, and on the death of his father succeeded him in this island. He was in 
his manners altogether as vile and vicious as his brother, but being withal exr 
ceedingly niggardly and sordid, he had amassed great wealth; ana to gain aH 
this was the chief motive which induced the Roman people to concur with Clo- 
dius for his ruin. And it is truly reckoned one of the most unjust acts that the 
Romans to this time ever did.? For Ptolemy had been admitted as a friend and 
ally of the Roman people, and had never offended them, or done them any hurt 
or displeasure, whereby to deserve this usage from their hands: but all was don« 
merely out of a greedy and rapacious desire to take what he had. The only show 
of justice for it was, tiiat Alexander, late king of Egypt, dying at Tyre, as hath 
been above mentioned, did, by his last will and testament, leave the Roman 
people his heirs; and that therefore the kingdom of Egypt, and with it Cyprus, 
which was an appendix of Egypt, passed to the Romans by virtue of this dona^ 
tion. The matter of this will had been insisted on at Rome,* soon after the death 
of Alexander, and motions had been there made, for the seizing both of Egyj* 
and Cyprus by virtue of it. But they having lately taken possession of Bithynia 
by virtue of the will of Nicomcdes, and of Cyrene and Libya by the like will 
of Apion, who were the last kings of those countries, and reduced them both 

1 PliiUreh. ill Fompeio. CaPMW. Catone riicensi. Clrerone, et Lncnlio. Dion Cawi", lij- JJ-;'^ 
S muMreh. in Catone TTticenw. Dion Cawiut. lib. 38. h. Plonit, li^ 3. e.». Birabo. "•>• ": P- "SL.-- 
3 Trocua Proloff. 40. Scrabo. ibid, in eo eniro loco dicil, hunc Ptoleni«a» i|iMe fVatnm pttna Cleopatra, 
illina leUlioet* que ultimo regnavit in Efypto. , _ :_^ ^ ^ j. -.« 
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into the form of Roman provinces, the senate thou^t it voold not be to their 
credit, but would, on the contrary, bring them under the imputation of being 
over greedy for the grasping into their hands all foreign d<xninton8, should they, 
on this pretence, seize Jc^gypt and Cyprus also; and besides, the MithridAtic war 
not being at that time over, they feared this might involve them in a new war 
before they were rid of the other, and therefore they did no more at that time, 
on the claim of the said will, than send to Tyre to fetch from thence all the e^ 
fects which Alexander there lefl at his death, and dropped all the rest But now 
this pretence as to Cyprus was again revived,^ and to gratify Clodius's revenge, ^ 
and the covetousness of the people of Rome, the decree passed among them tor 
the seizing of it, and all that Ptolemy had there; and Cato, the justest man in 
Rome, was sent, much against his will, to execute it; which was done, not only 
that by that character of so just a man some reputation might be given to this 
unjust act, but especially that thereby a way might be made for Clodius with 
the more ease to execute his revenge upon Cicero. He designed to bring an 
accusation against him before the people, for that he had, while consul, put to 
death several of those who were of Catiline's conspiracy, by the order of the 
senate only, without bringing them to a legal trial. But foreseeing that he 
should have much opposition herein from Cato, for the preventing of it, con- 
trived to send him out of the way on this expedition; and he being accordingly 
jgone on it from Rome, Clodius obtained his design upon Cicero, and caused him 
to be banished' Rome and Italy; whereon he went into Greece, and there con- 
tinued till after sixteen months he was again recalled. 

Cato coming to Rhodes in his way to Cyprus,* sent to Ptolemy, to persuade 
him quietly to recede, promising him hereon the high-priesthood of Venxis at 
F&phos, on the revenues whereof he might be supported in a state of plenty and 
honour, but he would not accept hereof. To resist the Roman power he was 
not able, and to be less than a king, after he had- so long reigned, he could not 
bean ^nd therefore, resolving to make his life and his reign end together,' he 
put all his riches on shipboard, and launching out into the sea, purposed, by 
boring his ship through, to make both his riches and himself sink into the deep, 
and there perish together. But when it came to the execution, he could not 
bear that his beloved treasure should be thus lost; he continued still in the reso- 
lution to destroy himself, but he could not bring his heart to destroy that; and 
therefore, expressing greater love to his dear pelf than to himself, carried it all 
back to land, and, having laid it all up again in its former repositories,* he poi- 
soned himself, and left all tliat he had to his enemies, as if he intended thereby 
to reward them for his death. All this Cato the next year after carried to Rome, 
amounting in the whole to such a sum, as had scarce before been brought into 
the public treasury in any of the greatest triumphs. 

While Cato was at Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus,* there came thither to him 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Kgypt, and brother to the other Ptolemy that was king 
of Cyprus. When the Alexandrians heard of the intentions of the Romans to 
Boizo* Cyprus,® they pressed Auletes to demand that island to be restored to 
Egypt, as being an ancient appendant of that kingdom, or else, in case of de- 
nial, to declare war against them; which Auletes refusing to do, this refusal, 
ioincd with what thoy had suffered from him by the exactions wherewith he 
had oppressed tliom to raise the money with which he purchased the favour of 
the great men at Rome, angered them so far,' that they drove him out of the 
kingdom; and he was then going to Rome, there to solicit the assistance of the 
Benate for his restoration. On his coming to Cato," and entering into discourse 
with him upon this affair, Cato blamed him for quitting that state of honour and 

1 Pliilarrh. in i'liUtuo ITiicon«i, et in Cireron*?. Dion CaMiuR. et Strabo. lib. 14. p. fW. 
S I'iMiarc h. ill Caturii!. 3 Vahiriiin Mnximuii, lib. 9. c. 4. 

4 I'liiiarrli. in raione. Dion CawiiiB. lib. 3«J. p. KM. I.. Flonm, lib. X c I). Strnlio. lib. 14. p. C8I. Ap- 
piuii. (!<■ lli>lliH('ivihbiis, lib. '.;. Ammianiiii Marc(>lliuuii. lib. 14. Valerius MaxiniiiH. ibid. Velleius Pater- 
culuH, lib "i. c. 4.'>. 

5 i'liitiirrii. ill Catonc. 6 Dion CaiMiu, lib. 39. 
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faappineBS which he was pogsessed of in his kingdom; and thus exposing him- 
seLf to the disgrace, trouble, and contempt, which, as an exile, he must expect 
to meet with. And as to the help he expected fix>m Rome, he laid before nim 
what great gifts and presents for the obtaining of it would be extorted from him 
by the great men of that city, whose greedy expectations, he freely told him, 
were such, that although Egypt were to be sold, the purchase money would not 
be sufficient fully to satisfy them. And therefore he advised him to return again 
into Egypt, and there make up aU differences with his people, offering himself 
^ to so with him to help him herein. Ptolemy at first approved of this advice, 
•'" and resolved to be guided by it; but being beaten off it by the worst advice of 
his followers, he went forward to Rome, where he soon found, by full experi- 
ence, all to be true that Cato had told him: for he was there made to pay great 
attendance on ihe leading men of the commonwealth, and expend vast sums 
among them, to procure them to favour his cause; and after all, when there was 
no more left to be extorted from him,^ an oracle was trumped up out of the Si- 
bylline books, whereby it was pretended the Romans were forbidden to give 
him any help in this case. So that, after having for a year's time solicited this 
matter at Rome, and expended vast sums in it, he was forced to depart from 
thence without success.' 

In the meanwhile,' the Alexandrians, after Auletus's departure from them, 
not knowing what was become of him, placed Berenice his daughter on the 
throne, and sent an embassy into Syria, to Antiochus Asiaticus,' who by his 
mother Selene was the next male heir of the family, to invite him to come into 
Egypt, and there marry Berenice, and reign with hen but the ambassadors, on 
their arrival in Syria, finding him just dead, returned without success. 

m^n. 67. Hyraams II. 7.] — But understanding that Seleucus his brother was 
still living, they sent an embassy to him with the same proposal,^ which he 
readily accepted of; but Gabinius (who was now come into his presence) at first 
hindered his going; but however, either with his consent or without it, he af- 
terward went; but^he being a very sordid and base spirited man,* and having 
given an especial instance of it in robbing the sepulchre of Alexander of the 
eolden case in which his body was deposited,* Berenice soon grew weary of 
him, and, to be rid of a husband whom she justly loathed,^ caused him to be 
put to death. And after that she married Archelaus,^ high-priest of Comana 
in Pontus, of whom we have above fully spoken. From Porphyry, in Euse- 
bius, we are told, that it was Philip, the son of Grypus, whom the second em- 
bassy invited into Egypt; but it being now above twenty-six years since there 
hath been any mention made of him in history, it is most likely that had he 
been long dead before this time; and besides, had he been now alive, he would 
have been too far advanced in years for the marriage proposed, it being now 
forty years since he succeeded his father in the kingdom of Syria. The pcr^ 
son, therefore, whom the second embassy here mentioned called out of Svria 
into Egypt, after the death of Asiaticus, must have been his younger brother, 
fi>r he was called thither as next heir, and that the brother of Asiaticus, then 
only was. There is oflen mention made of this younger brother of Asiaticus 
by such as write of those times,' but none of them, who speak of him as such, 
acquaint us of his name. But what Strabo tells us of Seleucus Cybiosactes, 
puts it beyond doubt that he was the person. For he tells us of him,** that he 
was called into Egypt to marry Berenice, and that he was of the Seleucian 
family, both which put together plainly prove this Seleucus could be none 
other than the younger brother of Asiaticus. For after Asiaticus's death, there 
was none other remaining of the Seleucian family but this younger brother of 



1 Won Ca«ia*, lib. 39. The word* of thin pretended orade were theee: " If the kinj; of E«ypt comei to 
4Mlro jroor beln, deny bim not your friendship, but aid him not with your forcea; if yon do otberwiae, yo« 
•hall htTe trouble and dancrer." _ .. 
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his only; and therefore, when he was put to death, as is above mentioned, in 
him ended the whole race of Seleucus, and none of it were ^ any more left to 
survive the loss of thai empire, which they once possessed. 

Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, while ne was cairjing prisoner to 
Rome by Pompey, having made his escape, as hath been already mentioQed, 
returned into Judea: and, having there gpotten together an army of ten thou- 
sand foot,' and one thousand five hundred horse, and seized Alexaodrium, Ma- 
chtcrus, Hyrcania, and several other strong castles, he well fortified and garri- 
soned them, and from thence ravaged the whole country. Hyrcanus being too 
weak to take the field against him, he would have fortified Jerusalem for his 
defence, by rebuilding the walls which Pompey bad demdished, but the Romans 
not permitting this, he was forced to call them in to his aid; whereon Grabinius, 
president of Syria, and M. Antonius, who was general of the horse under him, 
came into Judea with a great army for the quelling of these troubles, and being 
there joined by Antipater, Pitholaus, and Malichus, with those Jews under their 
command that were of Hyrcanus' s party, they came to a battle with Alexander 
near Jerusalem; wherein Alexander being overthrown with the Ums of three 
thousand men slain, and as many taken prisoners, fled to Alexandrium, where 
Gabinius having pursued him, there shut him up and besieged him. But the 
castle being naturally strong, as situated upon the top of a high moontain, and 
also well fortified by art, it could not easily be taken; Gabinius therefore, lear- 
ing one part of his army to block it up, marched with the other part round the 
(X)untry to take a view of the condition it was in; and, finding Samaria, Azo- 
tus, Graza, Raphia, Anthcdon, Jamiua, Scvthopolis, Appollonia, Doia, Mariasa, 
and several other cities lying in ruins, as naving been demolished in their wars 
with the Asmonaeans, he ordered them all again to be repaired, and then ie- 
turned to the siege of Alexandrium; where repaired to him the mother <^ Alex- 
ander, a veiy wise and discreet woman, who, being solicitous for her husband 
and children that had been carried captive to Rome, in order to obtain favour 
for them, endeavoured to recommend herself to the Romans aU she could, that 
so she might be the better enabled to intercede in their behalf; and therefore, 
having with this view done them all manner of service wherever she had 
power, she thereby so ingratiated herself with Gabinius, and got so great an 
interest in him, that she obtained every thing of him that she desired. And 
therefore, by her means, a treaty of peace being commenced, Alexander sur- 
rendered Alexandrium, and all his other castles; which being immediately 
lazed to the ground, by the advice of this lady, that they might not become the 
occasion of another war, he was thereon dismissed, witn pardon and impunity 
for all that was past. 

After this Gabinius, going up to Jerusalem, restored Hyrcanus to the high- 
priesthood,* but made a very considerable alteration in the civil government, 
changing in a manner the whole form of it, and reducing it from a monarchy to 
an aristocracy. Hitherto the government^ had been managed under the prince 
by two sorts of councils or courts of justice, one consisting of twenty-three per- 
sons, called the lesser Sanhedrin, and the other of seventy-two persons, called 
the Great Sanhedrin. Of the first sort there was one in every city; only in Je- 
rusalem, because of the greatness of the place, and the multiplicity of business 
thence arising, there were two of them sitting apart from each other in two di.«?- 
linct rooms. Of the other sort there was one only always sitting in the temple at 
Jerusalem till that time. The Lesser Sanhedrins despatched all affairs of justice 
arising within the respective cities where they sat, and the precincts belonging 
to them. The Great Sanhedrin presided over the affairs of the whole nation, re- 
ceived appeals from the Lesser Sanhedrins, interpreted the laws, and, by new 
institutions from time to time, regulated the executing of them. All this Gabi- 

1 Jojvph. Antiq. lib. U. r. 10. otdo Rrllo Jiidniro, lib. I.e.. 6. 8 Ibid. 
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1UU8 abddshed, and, instead hereof, erected ^ye courtsi or Sanhediins,' inve^ 
ing each with sovereign power independent of each other. The first of them he 
j^aced at Jerusalem, the second at Jericho, the third at Gadara, the fourth at 
Amathus, and the fifth at Sephoris; and^ having under these five cities divided 
the whole land into five provinces, he ordered all to repair for justice to those 
courts, which he had established in them; that is, each to the court of that pro- 
vince of which he was an inhabitant, and there every thing was ultimately de- 
termined. The tyranny of Alexander Jannaeus had made the Jews weary df 
regal government; and therefore they had formerly petitioned Pompey* for the 
abolishing of it at the time when he heard the cause of the two brothers at Da- 
mascus; and, in compliance with them, he went so far as to take away the 
diadem and the name of king,' though he did not the power. For, when he re- 
stored Hjrrcanus, he gave hun the sovereign authority, though under another 
style. But now they prevailed with (rabinius to take away the power as well as 
the name, which he effectually did by the alteration I have mentioned. For 
hereby he changed the monarchy into an aristocracy, and, instead of the 
prince, thencelbith the nobles of the land had-, in these five courts, the sole go- 
vernment of it But afterward Julius Cesar,^ on his passing through Syria, after 
the Alexandrian war, reinvested H3rrcanus in the principality, and restored 
again the old form of the government as in former times. But, besides these 
two sorti of Sanhedrins or courts, there was a third among the Jews,^ which 
was not affected by any of these alterations, but stood the same under all of 
them; and this was the court of Three, which was for the deciding of all eon- 
trovernes about bargains, sales, contracts, and other such matters of common 
right between man and man; in all whicli cases one of the litigants chose one 
jndge, and the other another, and these two chose a third; which three consti- 
tuted a court to hear and ultimately determine the . matter in contest And 
something like this I hear is now in Denmark, whereby such cases as with us 
make long and chargeable suits are summarily heard and finally determined by 
a like court of three in the same manner chosen; before which each party 
pleads his own cause, and hath speedy justice awarded him without the assist- 
ance of solicitors, attorneys, or any other such agents of the law. Thus much 
nay serve for the information of the English reader concerning the Sanhedrins 
cr courts of justice, which were anciently in use among the Jews. Those who 
would dive iisuiher into the knowledge of them, may read the Mishnical tract 
Sanhedrin, and the Gemara upon the same, Maimonidis's tract under the same 
tide, Selden de Synedriis, Cock's Sanhedrin, and others. 

Toward the latter end of the year,* Aristobulus, late king of Judea, who was 
led in triumph by Pompey, and after that shut up in prison at Rome, having 
with his son Antigonus made his escape thence, returned into Judea, and there 
raised new troubles. For immediately great numbers resorted to him; among 
whom was Pitholaus, who hitherto had been one of the chief leaders on the 
side of Hyrcanufl, and was at present TOvemor of Jerusalem; but having now 
taken some disgust, for what it is not said, went over to the other side, carrying 
with him a thousand men well armed. Aristobulus having, out of all those that 
came in imto him, selected such as had arms, formed with them an army, and 
dismissed all the rest. He first re-edified Alexandrium, and, having furnished 
it with a strong garrison, marched with the rest, being about eight thousand men, 
toward Macherus, another strong place beyond Jordan, lately demolished, de- 
siring to restore and garrison that also in the like manner as he had Alexan- 
drium. But Grabinius, hearing of these doings, sent Sisenna his son, with Anto- 
nitts and Servilius, two of his chief lieutenants, a^inst him, who, having over- 
tdcen him ia his march to Machsrus, and forced him to an engagement, van- 
quished him» with the slaughter of five thousand of his men. Aristobulus, with 
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a thousand of the remainder, got to Machsnis, and there they endearoured to 
fortify and maintain themselves. But on -the coming up oiihe Romans to them, 
they were soon overpowered: for, after two days' resisUmce, the place was taken, 
and Aristobulus being grievously wounded, was taken in it, witn Antigonus his 
son, and b6th were sent back again to Rome into their former jail. But Gabi- 
nius having informed the senate, that he had promised the wife of AristobuluF, 
on her procuring the yielding up of the castle, that her children should be re- 
leased, it was accordmgly performed: for Aristobulus only being retained in 
chains, Antigonus and sll the rest of his children were permitted to depart, and 
return again into Judea> 

^n, 56. Hyrccmus II. 8.] — Orodes and Mithridates, the sons of Phrahates king 
of Parthia, conspiring against their father,' impiously became the authors of his 
death, after he had reigned over the Parthians about twelve years. The ambition 
of reigning having been the cause of this parricide, it became the cause also of 
great contention between the two brothers, while each strived to possess the 
throne, which they had by their horrid wickedness made vacant. Orodes, being 
the elder brother, first took possession of it, but was soon displaced, and driven 
into banishment by Mithridates. But he having soon made himself odious to 
the Parthians by ms cruelty, Surenas, who next the throne held the first place 
of honour and power in that kingdom, took the advantage oi it again to bring 
back Orodes, to whose interest he had all long adhered, and replaced him again 
on the throne. Whereon Mithridates, being forced into the banbhment mun 
which his brother was returned, fled to Crabinius, and, on his arrival in Syria, 
finding him preparing for an expedition against the Arabs, he persuaded him 
rather to turn his larms against the Parthians, for the effecting of his restoratioD. 
And Grabinius's heart being wholly set upon gain, he was easily prevailed on to 
hearken to him, as knowing that the Parthasians being a rich nation, most |dun- 
der was there to be had. And accordingly he set himself on his march that 
way, taking Mithridates along with him for his guide. But, on his having pas- 
sed the Euphrates, he was accosted with another proposal. For thither came 
to him Ptolemy Auletes,' the deprived king of Egypt, with letters from Pompey, 
and offering him ten thousand talents to re-establish him again in his kingdom. 
The reward being very great, and the enterprise much less dangerous, both 
these considerations together induced him to undertake the matter, and there- 
fore, quitting his intended expedition against the Parthians, he repassed the Eu- 
phrates, and marched through Palestine directly into Egypt. Whereon Mithri- 
dates, finding his cause deserted,^ returned into Babylonia, and there seized Se- 
leucia; where Orodes, straightly besieging him, brought him to that distress, that 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, out of hopes oi having his life spared, as 
being a brother: but Orodes, looking on him more as an enemy than as a bro- 
ther, caused him to be slain before his face. 

On Gabinius's arrival on the borders of Egypt,* he sent Antony with a body 
of horse to seize the passes, and open the way for the rest of the army to follow. 
This was the famous Mark Antony, who afterward, as triumvir, governed one 
third part of the Roman empire for several years. He accompanied Gabinius 
into Syria as general of the horse under him, as hath been already mentioned, 
and in that service first signalized himself. Being a young man of great courage 
and a bold spirit, he was the chief promoter of this expedition, though most of 
the other general officers were against it. But Antony giving his opinion as best 
agreed with Gabinius's greediness, carried it against them all. And as he was 
the chief adviser of this undertaking, so also was he the most vigorous actor in 
it; and, by his first success herein, made way for all the rest: for he not only se- 
cured all the passes which he was sent to seize, but took Pelusium, which was 
on that side the key of Egypt; and the taking of it opened the way, and became 

1 Dion CaMiuB. lib. 39. Appian. in Parthicis el Syriacis. Plutarch in Crasso. 
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the inlet to all the rest of the kingdom. For this success he was much hehdden 
to H3rrcanus and Antipater,^ who not only assisted the Romans in their march 
with all necessaries, but, by letters, prevailed with the Jews of the country of 
Onion, near Pelusium, to be helpful unto them, without which Antony could 
not so soon have made himself master of that city. Archelaus was at this time 
king of Egypt,* as having been called thither after the death of Seleucus Cy- 
biosactes, to marry Berenice, and reign with her in that kingdom, as hath been 
already related. He having contracted an intimate friendship with Gabinius, 
while he served under Pompey as one of his lieutenants in the Mithridatic war, 
he came out of Pontus into Syria to him,' on his obtaining that province, to be 
there assisting to him in his wars, and there also made an intimate friendship 
with Antony; and no doubt but it was with the knowledge and approbation of 
both of them, that, when called from Syria into Egypt, he acceptea of the invi- 
tation. However, nothing of tliis could secure him from this invasion. The 
avarice of Gabinius took place of all regard to the friendship h^ had formerly 
with him. 

An, 55. Hyrcanus II. 9.] — Gabinius, as soon as he was acquainted of Antony's 
success,^ marched with his whole army into the very heart of Egypt. This 
was in the middle of winter, for then the Nile being at the lowest, Egypt was 
at that time the fittest for an invasion. However, Archelaus, being a very valiant 
and a very sensible man, omitted nothing that could be done for his defence, but 
6t6od his ground in several conflicts against the invaders. But the Egyptians 
being an effeminate dastardly sort of people, forward to mutiny against all orders 
of war, and backward to all acts of valour in it, he could make no work of it with 
such hands; but, being overpowered by the well disciplined forces of the Romans, 
was at length finally vanquished, and himself slain in the battle, valiantly fight- 
ing in the defence of the cause which he had undertaken. Afler his death/ 
Alitony had so much regard to the friendship that had been between them, that, 
as soon as he heard of his being slain, he commanded his body to be sought for 
on the field of battle, and caused it to be buried with a royal funeral, which 
gained him the love of the Egyptians ever afler. And perchance it was pro- 
cured by a like favour from Gabinius, that his son was appointed by the Romans 
to succeed him at Comana. But these afler acts were of two little value to make 
any amends for the loss of his kingdom and his life, which they had so unjustly 
deprived him of. 

After Archelaus was slain, all Egypt was soon reduced, and forced again to 
receive Auletes, who was thereon moroughly restored to his kingdom; and, for 
the better securing of him in it, Gabinius lefl some of his Roman forces with 
him to be for his guard,* who, settling at Alexandria, soon exchanged the Ro- 
man manners for the Egyptian, and degenerated into the efTeminacy of those 
among whom they dwelt. Auletes, as soon as he was again resettled on the 
throne,' put Berenice his daughter to death for having worn his crown in the 
time of his exile; and after that proceeded to cut off most of the rich men that 
had been of the party against him, that, by the confiscation of their goods, he 
might raise the money promised Gabinius for his restoration. 

uabinius, having accomplished in Egypt all that he intended by his expedi- 
tion thither, found reason to hasten back again into Syria, great disorders hav- 
ing there arisen in his absence. On his going into Egypt,** he had entrusted the 
govemment in the hands of Sisenna, his son, a raw youth, of neither age nor 
experience adequate to such a charge, and left so few forces with him, that, 
had he been ever so well capacitated otherwise, he could not with them have 
been able to do any service: whereon the country was filled with thieves and 
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freebooters, who ravaged it all over without control, their beine neither head 
nor hands then in the province sufficient to repress Aem. And Alexander,* the 
0on of Aristobulus, taking the advantage oi these disorders, raised new troubles 
in Judea: for, having gotten together a great army, he ranged with it all over 
the countiy, and slew all the Komans he could any where find, and drove all 
the rest to take refuge in Mount Gerizim, where he straightly besieged them^ 
and there Gabinius found him on his return: where seeing the ereat multitude 
of those he had with him, he thought it best first to deal with them by fair 
means; and therefore sent Antipater to them, to endeavour, by promises of im- 
punity and oblivion, again to reduce them to quiet; and he had that success, to 
prevail with many of them to desist from their revolt, and return again to their 
Ofwn houses. But Alexander, having gotten about him an army of thirty thou- 
land men well appointed for the war, reserved to encounter Gabinius: but, ai^r 
a fierce fight near Mount Tabor, he was vanquished, with the slaughter of ten 
thousand of his men, and the rest were dissipated and put to flight After this 
Gabinius going up to Jerusalem,* and having settled all things there according 
to the mind of Antipater, marched thence against the Nabathaeans; and, having 
overcome them, led back his army into Syria, and there prepared for his return 
to Rome. 

For Pompey and Crassus, being this year consuls, had, on their entering on 
their office,* obtained, by a decree of the Roman people, that Spain and Airica 
should be assigned to rompey for five years, and Syria and the neighbouring 
countries to Crassus for the like term, for their consular provinces, wiu full au- 
thority to take with them such forces as they should thmk fit to raise, and to 
make war wherever they should see cause, according to their own judgment, 
without having recourse to the senate or the people of Rome for their orders 
about it, as all other governors were in this case obliged to do. Hereon Crassus,^ 
sent a deputy to receive the government of Syria from Gabinius; but he refused 
to make resignation of it, till afterward he was forced to quit the province by 
a more powerful command than that of the people and senate of Kome. F<ff 
Gabinius,^ had been an excessive corrupt governor in his province, doing any 
thin? for bribes, and selling every thing for money, and extorting great sums in 
all places, and from all persons, wherever any could be gotten, and by all man- 
ner of means how unjust and oppressive soever. The clamour which this raised 
all over the province,* came from all parts of it very loud to Rome against him: 
which so much angered both the senate and the people, that they called him 
home to answer tJiese accusations. But that which most exasperated them 
was his Egyptian expedition:^ for it was contrarj' to the law, for any governor 
of a province to go out of the limits of it, or begin any new war without ex- 
press order from the people or senate of Rome for it; and also there was then 
published an oracle out of the Sibylline books, which forbade the Romans at 
that time to meddle with the restoration of the king of Egypt; against all which 
Gabinius having acted without any regard to law, right, or religion, the people 
of Rome were hereby so far provoked against him, that they would imme- 
diately have proceeded to sentence of condemnation against him, widiout tar- 
rying his return, had not Pompey and Crassus, the consuls for this year, inter- 
posed to hinder it; the first out of friendship to him, and the other to earn the 
bribe by which he was corrupted. But on his return, the next year after, three 
actions were commenced against him, one of treason, and the other two of cor- 
ruption, bribery, and other high misdemeanors. The first by virtue of his mo- 
ney which was liberally expended on this occasion in bribing Uie judges, he 
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hardly escaped by a majority of six votes only of the seventy that Judged hia 
cause/ but being cast in the other two he was sent into banishment/ and there 
lived in poverty till Caesar brought him back again in the time of the civil wars.' 
For most of the money which he had raked t^ether by oppression, bribery, and 
corruption, was spent in bribing and corrupting others, that so he might escape 
the punishment which he deserved. And tnus his vast treasure, which ne 
brought with him out of the east, was wasted in the same way of iniquify in 
which it was gotten. He having been consul when Cicero was banished, and 
then helped forward by his authority that sentence against him, that great 
orator bemg now again returned home, remembering thts injuty and suitably 
resenting it, aggravated his crimes to the utmost against him in his speeches 
both to me senate and people; and particularly we find him so doing m some 
of his orations still extant 

Crassus^ having .his mind much intent upon his eastern expedition, for which 
he had obtained a decree of the people in the beginning of the year, was veiy 
busy toward the end of his consulship in listing sddiers, and making all other 
preparations for it But the tribunes of the people then in office,* not approv- 
mg of hb purpose of making war with the Parthians, did all they could to ob- 
struct him herein, and would fain have reversed the decree that gave him au- 
thority for it; but being overpowered in this attempt by miUtaiy force, they 
turned their endeavours into curses; and one of them pursued him with the 
most horrid and dreadful execrations,* as he marched with his army out of 
Rome for this wan which were all executed upon him in the lamentable man- 
ner in which it miscarried. 

•/in. 54. Hifrcanus II. 10.] — Crassus going into his province with an eager de- 
sire of amassing all the wealth he was able, was no sooner arrived in Syria, but 
he set himself upon all those methods whereby he might best satiate his thirst. 
And being told df the riches of the temple at Jerusa&m,^ he marched thither 
with part of his army to make seizure of it Eleazar, one of the priests, was 
then treasurer of the temple. Among other things which he had under his 
charge, one was a bar of gold, of the weight of three hundred Hebrew minas. 
This, for the better securing of it, he had put into a beam, which he had caused 
to be made hollow for the reception of it; and placing this beam over the en- 
trance, which was from the holy place into the holy of holies, caused the veil 
which parted these two places to be hung thereat Perceiving Crassus's design 
fixr the plundering of the temple, he endeavoured to compound the matter with 
ham; and tiierefore, telling him of such a bar of gold in his custody, promised 
to discover and deliver it to him, upon condition that he would be satisfied with 
it and spare all the rest Crassus accepted of the proposal, and solemnly pro- 
mised with an oath, that, on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he would . 
be contented with it, and meddle with nothing else. Whereon Eleazar Uxk 
down the beam, and delivered it to him; but the perfidious wretch had no 
sooner received it, but forgetting his oath, he not only seized the two thousand 
talents which Pbmpey left there untouched, but, ransacking the temple all over, 
robbed it of every thing else which he thought worth taking away, to the value 
of eiriit thousand talents more. So that the whole of this sacrilegious plunder 
which he took thence amounted to ten thousand talents, which is above two 
miltions of our money. And with this, thinking himself sufficiently furnished 
for the Parthian war," caused a bridge of boats to be made on the Euphrates, and 
forthwith marched over it, and invaded the territories of the king of Parthia, 
without having any other cause for it than his insatiable avarice after the riches 
and treasures d the country. The Romans had, first by Sylla,' and afterward 
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by Pompey, made leaguef of peace and alliance with this people, and they 
had never complained of any infractionfi of them, or any oUier injuriefl that 
mi^t give just reason for a war, and therefore the Parthians, not expecting any 
such invasion; were not then prepared in those parts to withstand it Whereon 
Crassus overran a mat part of Mesopotamia/ and took many cities without op- 
position; and had he pursued his advantage, he might have taken Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon also, and made himself master of all Babylonia as well as of Meso- 
potamia. But the summer being spent, he repassed the Euphrates and put his 
army into winter-quarters in the cities of Syria, leaving only seven thousand 
foot and one thousand horse behind to garrison the places he had taken; where- 
by he gave leisure for the Parthians to get ready that army, against the next 
year's campaign, with which they wrought his destruction. And whereas he 
ought, on his return into Syria, to have token care that during that winter, hii 
soldiers should have been well exercised for the war, and every thing else put 
in due preparation for it, he neglected all this; and acting the part of a publican 
rather Chan of a general, employed himself wholly in examining into the reve- 
nues of the provmce, and screwing them up to the utmost height he was aUe, 
and in using all other methods of exaction- whereby to enrich himself. And 
the plundering of the temple at Jerusalem was not the only sacrilege he was 
guilty of: he did the same all over the province, wherever any riches were to 
be gotten, especially at Hierapolis: for there being in that city an ancient tem- 
ple of the Syrian ^xldess called Atargetis,' where much treasure was laid up, 
as havine been the collection of many years, he seized it all, and was so greedy 
of secunng the whole of it, that lest any should be detained or embezzled, he 
spent a great deal of his time to see it all told out and weighed before him. 
On his kst coming out of this temple, his son going before him, stumbled at 
the threshdd, afid ne, immediately after it, upon him. This was afterward in- 
terpreted as an ill omen, foreboding that destruction which they soon after fell 
into in their battle against the Parthians, the son first, and afterward the father, 
•/^n. 53. Hyrcanuslh 11.] — As soon as the season of the year grew proper,' 
Crassus called all his army together out of their several quarters, for the 
prosecuting of the war which he had begun upon the Parthians. They not 
expecting a war the last year, were then unprovided to receive him; but 
having the respite of all the last winter, they had now gotten ready a very great 
army for their defence. But before they entered with it on any action, ambas- 
sadors were sent from Orodes, their king, to the Roman general, to know for 
what reason he made war upon him? to which having received no other answer 
but that he would declare it when he should come to Seleucia, returned with 
certain notice, that nothing but war was to be expected; and therefore Orodes, 
having divided his army into two parts, marched in person with one of them 
towara the borders of Armenia, and sent the other, under the command of Su- 
renas, into Mesopotamia; who, as soon as he was there arrived, retook several 
of those places which Crassus had made himself master of the former yean 
whereon the garrison soldiers that escaped, fleeing to the Roman camp, filled it 
with a terrible report of the number, power, and strength of the enemy; which 
did cast such a damp upon the whole army, that not only the common soldiers, 
but also the general officers, fell in their courage as to this expedition; so that 
some of them, and especially Cassius, Crassus's questor (the same who was 
afterward a chief actor in the murder of Julius Caesar, and was then, next the 
general, the most considerable person in the army,) persuaded Crassus to stop a 
while, and well consider the matter over again before he proceeded any farther 
in it. At the same time came to him Artabazes, or Artavasdes (for he is called 
by both names,) king of Armenia, who had lately succeeded Tigranes his father 
in that kingdom. He brought with him six thousand horse, which were only 
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his life guard. Besides these, he told Crassus he had ten thousand cmrassien 
and thirty thousand foot ready for his service; but advised him by no means to 
march his army through the plains of Mesopotamia, but to take his way through 
Armenia into the Parthian dominions. His reasons for it were, that Armenia 
being a rough mountainous country, the Parthian horse, of which their army 
did mostly consist, would there be useless; and also there he could take care 
that his army should be plentifully provided with all necessaries; both which 
would be otherwise if he led bis army through the plains of Mesopotamia; for 
the Parthian horse would there have their thorough advantage against him, and 
he would often in that country meet with sandy desertSf where he would be 
distressed for want both of water and all other provisions for his army. This 
was the best advice that could be given him: but bein^ condemned to suffer the 
destruction which his sacrilegious robbing of God's temple at Jerusalem deserved, 
he despised it all, telling; Artabazes, that having 'left many valiant Romans to 
garnson the towns which he had taken the hst year in Mesopotamia, he was 
necessitated to take that way, that they might not be deserted to the mercy of 
the enemy; but that as to bis auxiliaries, he accepted of them, and ordered him 
speedily to bring them to him; and the prospect of so considerable a reinforce- 
ment chiefly encouraged him, contrary to the advice of the wisest about him, 
to proceed on this expedition; and therefore, without any farther delay, he pass* 
ed the Euphrates at Zeugma, and again entered Mesopotamia with his army. 
But Artabazes on his return, finding Orodes on his borders with a great army, 
was forced to stay at home to defend his own country, and therefore could not 
give Crassus the assistance which he had promised him. 

On Crassus's being thus entered Mesopotamia,' Cassius advised him to put in 
at some oi his garrisoned towns, and there rest and refresh his army for a while, 
till he should have gained certain intelligence of the number, stren^ and power 
of the enemy, and in what place and posture they were in; but, if he thought 
not fit to make any such delay, that he should take his march to Seleucia down 
along the banks oi the Euphrates; for, by keepin? close to that river, he would 
avoid being surrounded by the Parthians; and by Ills ships upon it, he mi^htb^ 
constantly supplied with provisions and all other necessaries which he should 
be in want of. But while he was considering on this advice, and thinking to 
follow it, there came to him a crafty Arabian, who beat him off these and aU 
other measures, excepting those which tended to his ruin, wheieinto at length 
he effectually led him. He was the head of an Arabian tribe (such as the 
Greeks called Phylarchs, and the present Arabs Sheks,) and having formeriy 
■erved under Pompey, was well khown to many in the Roman army, and look- 
ed on as their friend; and for this reason he was made choice of, and sent by 
Surenas to act this par^ and he did it so artfully and effectually, that the ruin 
of Crassus and his army was chiefly owing hereto. He is by different authora 
called by different names.* But, whatever his name was, on his coming to 
Crassus, he persuaded him off from that wise and good advice which Casilus 
had ^ven him, telling him, that the Parthians durst not stand him; that he had 
nothing else to do for the gaining of an absolute victory over them, but to march 
against them and take it; and offered bimseljf for a guide to conduct him the 
most <Urect way to them; which Crassus, beguiled by his fair words, and be- 
witched by his flatteiy, accepted of: whereon he led him into the open plains 
of Mesopotamia; and although Cassius and others suspected the treachery of 
this man, and therefore pressed Crassus no longer to follow him, but to retreat 
to the mountains, where he might best be able to baffle the power of the Par- 
thian horse; and messengers then came to his camp firom Artaibazes, on puipoae 
to persuade him to the same thing; yet, being overpowered by the ftlse and 
b/mg pretences of this man, he stiU followed him, till at length the traitor, hav- 
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ing led him into a sandy desert, where the Parthians misht have the best advan* 
tage to destrojr him, rode off to Suienas to acquaint him of it; who, thereon 
fiftOing upon him, gave a terrible defeat to the whole Roman army, wherein 
Publius Crassus, the general's son, and great numbers of other Romans, were 
slain, and the rest forced to flee to Carrhs ^the ancient Haran of the hcdy scrip- 
tures,^ nigh which the batUe was fought, wnere they rested the daj aften but, 
the night following, Crassus, endeavouring to e8C^>e, committed himself to the 
guidance of one Andromachus, another traitor, who having led him into the 
midst of bogs and morasses, he was there overtaken by Surenas, and slain; and 
many other noble Romans Uiere underwent the same fate with him. Cassius at 
first accompanied Crassus in his retreat; but, soon finding reason to suspect that 
Andromachus conducted him with as much treacheiy as his last Arabian guide, 
returned a^ain to Carrhe, and from thence, with &\e hundred horse, maide his 
way back into Syria, by a valiant and well conducted retreat This defeat was 
the greatest blow which the Romans had at any time received since tiile battle 
of Canns, having lost in it twenty thousand men slain,* and ten thousand taken 
prisoners; the rest making their escape by several ways into Armenia, Cilicia, 
and Syria, after that again gathered together, and formed an army, imder Cas- 
sius, in Syria,' whereby he was enabled to preserve that province fix>m fidling 
into the hands of the enemy. Crassus made a great number of false steps in 
the whole conduct of this wan and although he was often warned and told of 
them, yet, being deaf to all good advice, he obstinately followed his own delu- 
sions, till he perished in them: for being, for his impious sacrileee at Jerusalem, 
justly destined to destruction, God did cast infatuations into all his counsels, lor 
the leading him thereto. Orodes was at this time in Armenia,' having tiiere 
made peace with Artabazes. For Artabazes, on the return of the messengers 
which he last sent to the Roman camp, finding, by the account which uey 
brought him of the measures which Crassus took in that war, that he must ne- 
cessarily be undone, compounded all matters with Orodes; and, on giving one 
of his sisters in marriage to Pancorus, the son of Orodes, restored himself to full 
amity with him by this alliance. And while they were sitting together at the 
nuptial feast, in came a messenger, who presented Orodes with me head and 
hand of Crassus, which Surenas had caused to be cut off, and sent to him. This 
much increased the joy and mirth of the feast. And it is said, that melted gold 
was then poured in the mouth of the decollated head, by way of mockage,^ as 
if they would this way satiate his great and greedy thirst after it However, 
Surenas did not lon^ rejoice in this victoiy; for Orodes, envying him the glory 
of it, and also growing jealous of the great augmentation whicn accrued here- 
from to his power and interest, soon after caused him to l>e put to death.' This 
Surenas was a very extraordinary person;' though he was but thirty years dd, 
jret he was of consummate wisdom and discretion, in valour and prowess he 
exceeded all of his time, and as to his person, no one was of a larger size, or 
better shaped; and for wealth, power, and authority, he was much above all 
others, next the king, the first man in the kingdom. The honour of crowning 
the king belonged to him by his birth, it having been long in his family, and by 
right of inheritance descended to him. Whenever he travelled from place to 
place, he always had a thousand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 
chariots for the service of his wives and concubines, and a thousand completely 
armed horsemen for his life-guard, with a great many more light armed, besides 
his retinue of servants, which amounted to ten thousand more. However, all 
this could not secure him; for, still having a tyrant above him, he lost his life 
by his command, in the manner as I have mentioned. 

JJn. 62. Hvrcanus II. 12.] — The Parthians, thinking to find S^a, after the 
late defeat of the Roman army, void of defence, made an invasion upon that 
country/ But Cassius on his escape thither, having gotton together tiie army 
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I have mentioned, gave them such a warm reception, that they were forced io 
repass the Euphrates with baffle and disappointment They came now but with 
a small army, expecting no opposition; but when they found that they had to 
deal with another sort of man than Crassus, and that he had greater strength 
about him than they could stand before, they retreated again into their own ter- 
ritories, to fetch more forces for a second invasion, m the interim, Cassius 
went to Tyre;^ and, having settled all matters on that side of the province, 
marched into the coimtry of the Jews, and there besieged Tarichsa, a city on 
the southern shore of the lake of Gennesareth, where Pitholaus had shut him- 
self up with the remainder of Aristobulus's faction, to which he had lately re- 
volted. Cassius, having taken the place, carried all into slavery whom he took 
therein; only Pitholaus he put to death, by the advice of Antipater, as the like- 
liest way to quel the faction which he then headed. After this, having forced 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, to terms of peace, he marched to the Eu- 
phrates to oppose the Parthians, who Were preparing to make another invasion 
mto Syria. 

•^n. 61. Hyrcanus II. 13.]— M. Calpumius Bibulus had Syria,' and M. Tul- 
lius Cicero Uilicia,' assigned them by the Romans for their consular provinces. 
This Bibulus was the same who had been consul with Julius Caesar. Cicero 
soon went to his charge; but Bibulus making delays, Cassius still continued to 

fovem Syria; and it was well for the Roman interest in that province that he 
id so, the af^irs of it then needing an abler man than Bibulus to manage them: 
for, as soon as the spring grew up, Pacorus,* the son of Orodes, king of Parthia, 
passed the Euphrates wi£ a great army, and invaded Syria. Paconis, being 
then very young, had only the name of general; Osaces, an old and experiencea 
commander, who was sent with him, had trulv the direction and government of 
the whole war. On his entrance into Syria,* he marched on to Antioch, and 
laid siege to the place, shutting up Cassius, with all his forces, in it. Cicero,* 
who was now in his province, receiving intelligence hereof from Antiochus, 
king {£ Commagena, gathered together all the forces he could, and marched to 
the eastern borders of his province, lying next Armenia, that, being there, he 
might not only keep the Armenians from invading Cappadocia, but also be nigh 
at hand to assist Cassius, in case of need. And, at the same time, he sent other 
forces toward the mountain Amanus, for the same purpose; who,* falling on a 
great party of Parthian horse, which had that way entered Cilidm, cut them all 
off to a man. An account hereof,^ and of Cicero's approach, coming to Anti- 
och, much encouraged Cassius and his men in the defence of the place, and so 
discoiuaged and intimidated the Parthians," that, despairing of carrymgthe place, 
they raised the siege, and, marching to Antigonia, another Syrian city in the 
neighbourhood, sat down before it dvX having there as little success as at An- 
tioch, by reason of their utter unskilfulness of fnans^ng such sieges, were fovced 
in like manner to rise from before it, and march on. Whereon Cassius,* bying 
an ambush in their way, and having drawn them into it, gave them a Uiorougn 
defeat, slaying great numbers of their men, and Osaces, their general, among 
them. Hereon the Parthian army repassed the Euphrates; but, toward the end 
of the summer, they returned again,** and wintered in Cyrrhestica, a northern 
district of the province of Syria. In the interim, Bibulus being come into his 
province, Cassius delivered to him the government, and returned to Rome. 

Cicero, on his hearing of the departure of the Parthians from Antioch," turned 
his forces against the inhabitants of Mount Amanus, who, lying between Syria 
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9 Dion Camiua, lib. 40. Cicero ad Fantiliarea. lib. S. en. 10. ad Aiticum, lib. 5. ep. 90, 91. Valleiua Patar. 
caloa, lib. 9. c. 40. Epitome Uvii, lib. 106. Sextua Kurua in Breviario. Oroaina, Ub. 0. c IX Eutrapiw, 
■b. e. Clearo in Pbilippiea undedma. 10 Cieero ad Atliciun, lib. 5. tp. 21. at lib. fti ty. 1. 

II PliUrtbw in CkeroM. Cictro ad Familiaref, lib. 15. ep. 4. tt4ib. & tp. 10. et ad AttituD, lib.9.cp. 90. 
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and Cilicia (for that mountain is the common boundary of both,) submitted to 
the governors of neither of these provinces, but lived in a state of war with 
both, making continoal inroads and depradations upon those countries. These 
Cicero totally subdued, taking all their castles, and destroying all their strong 
holds. After this he fell opon another barbarous and savage sort of people in 
those parts,' who call themselves the Ekuthero CiHces, i. e. the Free Cihcians, 
preteniding never to have yielded subjection to any of the kinp that bore rule 
over those countries: and, having, taken all their cities, utterly subdued them, 
and broujght them under order, to the great comfort and satisfaction of all their 
neighbours, to whom they were a constant plague. Hereon Cicero was saluted 
imperator by his whole army, which was a title usually given by the Roman 
soldiers to their eeneral after some signal victory; and, on his return from this 
war, he was received with the general joy and acclamation of all his provincials,* 
for his eood success therein, and the benefit which they received from it And 
for this ne had, on his coming back to Rome,' the honour of a triumph offered 
to him. But the civil wars between Caesar and Pompey bein? then ready to 
break out, he waived it for that reason, as not thinking any public solemnity of 
rejoicing proper, when the public state of his -country was j ust falling under so 
great a calamity. 

This same year died Ptolemy Auletes,^ king of Egypt He left behind him 
two sons and two daufi;hter8.* Bv his will he bequewied his crown to the eld- 
est of his sons,* and the eldest of his daughters, ordering them to be joined to 
each other in marriage, according to the usage of their nunily, and both, jointly 
together, to govern me Egyptian kingdom. And because they were both at 
that time very young (Cleopatra the eldest of them bein^ but seventeen,) he 
committed them to Sie tuition of the Roman state. This was the Cleopatra 
who was aflerward so infamous for her lascivious amours, especially with Mark 
Antony the Roman triumvir. 

^n, 50. Hyrcanus II. 14.]— ^Bibulus being now in his province, had thither 
brought him from Alexandria the ill news of the death of two of his sons/ 
young men of great hopes, who were there slain by the Roman horsemen, 
whom Gabinius left in that city for a guard to Ptolemy Auletes, on his restoring 
him to his kingdom. Cleopatra, who then governed Egypt with her brotlier, 
sent the murderers to Bibulus, that he might revenge this fact in such manner 
as he should think fit But he sent them back with this message, that the re- 
venging of this wrong belonged not to him, but to the senate of Rome. 

And while he was under this grief, he had another trouble brought upon him 
by the Parthians, who made another invasion upon Syria. For they having 
wintered in Cyrrhestica,^ on this side the Euphrates, as soon as the season was 
proper again took the field; and marching to Antioch, besieged that city a se- 
cond time, with Bibulus and all his forces in it Bibulus bore the siege without 
making as much as one sally for the driving of the enemy thence. But what 
he durst not attempt by force, he effected by craft: for having,^ by his agents, 
encouraged Ordonopantes, a noble Parthian, who had been much disgusted by 
Orodes, to raise a rebellion against him, this army was called back to suppress 
it; whereby Bibulus and the whole province of Syria were delivered from a war 
which very much distressed them. At the end of the year, the time of his go- 
vernment expiring, he returned to Rome,'^ and arrived there when the war be- 
tween Caisar and Pompey was just breaking out: in which war joining with 
Pompey," he became his chief admiral, and died of sickness in that office on 
board the fleet which he commanded for him. 

1 Pliitarchnain Cicerone. Cio'ro ad Familiares, libwS. ep. 10. et lib. 15. ep. 4. et ad Atticum, lib. 5. ep. 90 

2 Cicero ud Atticum. lib. 5. ep. 21. 3 PluUrch. in Cicerone. 

4 Ptnlemieiia AstronomiiR. in Canone. Cicero ad FamlHarep, lib. 8. ep. 4. 

5 Ceitaris Comment, de B4!llo Civlli. lib. X 6 Cssaris. ib. Dion Cassius. lib. 42. 

7 Valerius Maximiis. lib. 4. c. 1. Cspsari:* Comment, de BHIo Civili, lib. 3. Seneca ud Marciam. 

8 Cicero ad FamiliareB, lib. 2. ep. 17. et lib. 12. ep. 19. et ad Atticum, lib. ft. ep. B. et lib. 7. ep. 2. 
« Dion Caaaius, lib. 40. 10 Cicero ad AtUcum, lib. 7. eii. 3. 

11 Casaria Conment. de Bello Civili, lib. 8. 
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For the differences between Caesar and Fbmpey arising to that height, that 
they could no otherwise be decided but by the sword/ Caesar, in the beginning 
of our December, passed the Rubicon; and thereby began, that war between 
them which brought destruction upon them both, and flt- length ended in the 
total subversion of the Roman rebublic. On Qiis march of Csesar's, Pompey, 
with all his party, left Rome, and hasted to Brundusium, thence to pass over 
into Epirus, and Csesar pursued him to that port But although he arrived 
thither on the twenty-sixth of December, seven days before Pompey's departure 
thence, yet he could not hinder his passage. 

An. 49. H}frcanus II. 15.] — For on the third of January following,* he sailed 
out of the port of Brundusium, and landed with all the forces be had about him 
on the other side of the Adriatic, in the country where he intended, and there 
did set himself to gather together such an army, as might enable him to stand 
the enemy, for which Csesar allowed him a whde year's time. For as soon as 
Pompey was gone from Brundusium, he returned back from thence, and in sixty 
days' time, having reduced all Italy under him, came to Rome. Oa his arrival 
thither, having comforted the people with fair words and promitet of doing aU 
things for the advantage of them and the repubhc,' he released out of prison 
Aristobulus, king of Judea, and aant him with two legions into his own country 
to promote his interest there, and in the neighbouring parts of Syria, Phoenicia, 
tod Arabia; but those of Pompey's party found means to give him poison in 
his way, whereof he died. And whereas Alexander,^ the son of Anstobulus, 
had, on the expectation of his father's return, raised forces to join him on his 
arrival, Pbmpey sent orders to Scipio to put him to death; and therefore, hav- 
ing caused him to be taken and brought to Antioch, there condemned him in a 
formal trial, and cut off his head. This Scipio, was Q. Metellus Scipio,* who had 
been consul with Pompey three years before, and then marriecl him to Cor- 
nelia, his daughter, she being at that time a widow on the death of Publius 
Crassus her former husband, who was slsdn with his father in the Parthian war. 
On Bibulus's return, he was appointed president of Syria,* and, on Pompey'a 
leaving Rome, was hastened thither with Cneius, the eldest of Pompey's sons, 
to secure that province to him, and all their shipping for the augmenting of his 
fleet And to oppose him herein was it that Caesar released Aristobulus, and 
sent him into Judea. And had he arrived there with the forces assigned him, 
he would no doubt have fully answered the end for which he was ordered 
thither, and very much embarrassed, if not wholly baffled, all Pompey's de- 
signs in those parts. 

From Rome Caesar passed into Spain.' For that province being in Pompey's 
hands, with several forces there attached to his interest, Caesar moueht not fit 
to leave such a country behind him in the power of his enemy, ana therefore 
marched through Gallia thither; and having subdued Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, Pompey s lieutenants in that country, and settled the whole province in 
his interest, he returned again to Rome about the time of tlie autumnal equinox. 
On his arrival thither, he was declared dictator, but after eleven days agaid 
laying down that office, he and Servilios Isauricus were elected consuls for the 
ensuing yetf. And immediately after* he hastened away to Brundusium, there 
<o pass the Adriatic into Greece against Pompey. And having, in order hereto,, 
directed all his forces to rendezvous at that city, he sailed over from thence 
with seven of his legions, and having safely landed them at a port near the 
promontory of Ceraunium, he sent back Calenus, one of his lieutenants, with 
his fleet, to bring over the rest which he left behind; but several months passed 

1 Plutarch, in Ci.tare, Pnnipcio, Cntonc. Cicerone, ai Antonio. Omrfi Comment, de Bello Civili. lib. 1. 
Dion CaMius, lib. 41. Apptan. de Bellis Civilibiia. libuti 

8 Plutarch. Ceur, et Appian. de Ik'liis (^ivilibua. lib. 3. !«. Florut, lib. 4. c. a Suetnn. in Julio CBtar. 

3 Dion Caatiua. lib. 41. JoM^ph. Aiitiq. lib. 14. c. 13. et de Bello Jndaioo, lib. 1. e. 7. 4 Joaehb. Antiq. ibkL 

9 Plutarrh. in Pompeio. Dinn CaMiiiii, lib. 40.41. CKaaria Comnient.de Bello Qvili, lib. 3. 

Ccaaria Cniiiment. de Bello Civili, lib. 1. Plutarch, in Pompeio. Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 9.epL 1. 

7 Pluurch. in CBsare. Cwiaria Comment, de Bello Civili. lib. 1, 3. Dion CaMiai^ U^ V. V. 

8 Cwwia ComaMnt.de BdloCiTili, lib. 3. Platvch. iu Cmii% el ^mVQi^^ ^toaf:%M»iM^>B>>Sau 
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before Antony, who had. the command of them, found an opportunity to gain a 
safe passage for them over that sea, by reason of Fbmpey's fleet, which had 
beset all those coasts to intercept them. 

It being about the end of October, that Cesar landed his seven legions on the 
Grecian side of the Adriatic, there to prosecute the war against Pompey, almost 
a whole year had passed since he last inarched back from Bnindusium, for the 
reducing of Italy and Spain. And therefore Pompey, havine all this time to 
furnish himself with forces for this war, had now gotten togeuer a very nume- 
rous army out of Grecia,* Asia, and all the eastern countries, and also as potent 
a fleet to support his interest at sea. But the season bein^ winter, it would per- 
mit neither of the fleets to be abroad at sea, nor the armies to take the field at 
land; so that both sides lay still in their winter-quarters. 

•^n. 48. Hyramus II. 16.1 — But when the ^ring came on, both sides prepared 
for. action,' and Caesar having now rotten the rest of his forces over to him, each 
army took the field, and encamped against each other near Dyrrachium, now 
called Durazzo. In several skirmishes Csesar had the better; but at length in one 
of them/ he received so great a defeat, that he acknowledged he must then have 
been utterly undone had Pompey seen his advantage and pursued it This 
having made him pass the ensuing night without sleep, hj reason of the trouble 
of his mind for what had happened, he spent it whoUy in considering the ill 
state of his afiairs, and, by revolving it over in his thougnts, came to see that he 
had been guilty of a great error in canying on this war against Pompey on the 
sea side,' where the enemy had a great fleet absolutely to command those seas, 
and he none at all. For hereby Pompey's army was constantly supplied with 
all necessaries, and Caesar's on the other side as much distressed for want of 
them; and therefore, condemning himself for this conduct, he resolved immedi- 
ately to alter it, and accordingly decsunped the next day, and marched toward 
Thessaly, where was plenty of all things, purposing thereby to draw Pompey 
after him lo a battle, or else to fall on Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, who was 
then in Macedonia. I have mentioned above how he was sent from Rome, be- 
fore Pompey receded from thence, to be provincial governor of Syria. On his 
arrival thither, he grievously pillaged and oppressed that country, with all man- 
ner of exactions, to raise money for the carrying on of this war in the behalf of 
his son-in-law, for whose cause, of all others, he expressed the greatest zeal; 
whereby, having set on foot an army at land, and equipped a great fleet at sea, 
he marched with the army toward Greece, there to join Pompey, and commit- 
ted the fleet to the charge of Cncius, Pompey's eldest son; who, taking in fifty 
other auxiliary ships from Egypt, sailed with them to the Adriatic, and there 
ioined the rest of his father's fleet Scipio, in his march, having led his forces 
through the Lesser Asia, and augmented them in his way, with as many others 
as he could pick up in those countries, had passed the Hellespont with them, and 
was at this time come as far as Macedonia, in order to join Pompey for the 
strengthening him in this war: and there Caesar purposed to fall upon him, if 
Pompey should not march after him to prevent it Pompey and those with him 
not being at all aware of the true reasons which put Caesair on this march, took 
it to have been the consequence of his defeat the day before, as if, after that, he 
durst not stay there any longer, and therefore marched after him, as in pursuit 
of one that fled. And Caesar having taken his rout through Epirus and Acama- 
nia, in a way which was somewhat about, Pompey, the sooner to come up with 
him, took the shortest cut through Macedonia. In this march Scipio joined Pom- 
pey, and Domitius Calvinus joined Caesar, with their armies, and both at length 
met in the plains of Pharsalia in Thessaly, where it came to a decisive battle 
between them. Caesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand foot,* and a 

1 CiMarifl Comment, de BclloCivili, lib. 3. Appinn. dcBellhCivilibax, lib. S. Dion CiiBSia«, lib. 41. 

2 Plutarch, in Ctciiarp, Pompeio, Cntonc, et Antonio. Ceraris Commcpt, de BeliO Civili, lib. 3- Appian. 
de Rellifi Civilibus, lib. 2. Dion Cauius, lib. 41. 

3 CKsaris Conaient. de Bcllo Civil i, lib. 3. 

4 Plutarob. in Onarc. Cmarli Oomnent. di BeUo Cirili, lib. 3. 
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thousand horse: hut Pompey's was above iwice as many; for he had foHy-five 
thousand foot, and five thousand horse: but tliey being most of them raw and 
inexperienced men, gotten together out of the effemmated nations of Lesser 
Asia and the East, they could not stand before Caesar's veterans; and therefore, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of their number, they were soon vanquished 
and broken,* fineen thousand being slain, twenty-four thousand made pnsoners 
of war, their camp taken, and all the rest dissipated and driven to flee for their 
lives. Pompey,' when he found^his camp lost, as well as the battle, fled in dis- 
guise, and, having gotten to the next seaport on the Thessalian shore, passed 
over to Mitylene, in the island of Lesbus, where he had, some time before, sent 
Cornelia his wife, with Sextus his younger son; and, having there taken them 
on board his ship, ssiled down the Archipelago, and 'put in at Attalia in Pamphy- 
lia. As soon as it was known that he was in that port, there came to him some 
ships from Cilicia, and about two thousand soldiers, and with them sixty Roman 
senators, who had escaped the late battle. Hearing, while here, that his fleet 
was still safe, and that Cato, having ^thered together the remains of his broken 
army, had put them on bcraird his ships, and sailed with them for Africa, he re- 
flected with much grief on the great error he had committed in being drawn 
from the sea shore to fight Caesar in the inland country: for, had he continued 
•till near his fleet, he might, on failing at land, either have reinforced his army 
from sea, or else have shipped it ofl* into some other part of the Roman empire, 
and there have anew tried his fortune. But, it being now too late to remedy 
this false step, it only remained to be considered what next was to be done in 
the present case. His first resolution was to land in Syria,' and seize that pro- 
vince, and he hoped there to have, for his better support, the friendship of 
Qrodes, king of F^hia, to whom he had sent Lucius Hirtius to pray his assis- 
tance, or at least a saf6 retreat into his kingdom in case of need. But Orodes,^ 
on hearing of Pompey's misfortune, not only denied him assistance, but dapped 
his^ ambassador in chains. When Pompey first passed over from Brundusium 
into Epirus, there to raise aA army against Caesar,* he had solicited, among 
others, Orodes, for his aid in this war. Orodes promised what he desired, but 
demanded Syria for his reward; and that not being granted him, he took this de- 
nial for a pretence, not only to deny Pompey his request, but also to imprison 
the ambassador by whom he made it But the true meaning of it was, he had . 
no mind to embark in a lost cause, and therefore took this method to renounce 
it And upon this same principle, and at the same time,' the people' of Antioch, 
in conjunction with the Romans then in that city, seized the castle of Antioch, 
in order to exclude him thence, and forbade all of his party to approach that 
place, on pain of death. Pompey on his arrival at Cyprus, in his way to Sjrria, 
nearing of both these particulars, steered his {course toward Eg3rpt, not then 
knowing where else to go. He had been a great friend to Auletes, the father 
of the present king, and by his procurement chiefly it was, that when expelled 
his kingdom, he was again restored to it; and therefore, he expected to have been 
received and assisted with equal kindness by his son. On his arrival in Egypt,' 
he found Ptolemy with an army on the sea shore between Pelusium and Mount 
Casius, and Cleopatra, his sister, with another army not far from him. For he 
having deprived her of that share in the government which was left her by Au- 
letes's will, and driven her out of the kingdom, she had raised an army inSjrria 
and Palestine for tiie obtaining of her restoration, and was now at war fiOi her 
biother about it Pompey, on his drawing near to land, sent messengen^ to 
Ptolen^ to pray his protection and aid in his present distress. Ptolemy, being 
ifaen a minor, was under the tuition of Pothinua, the eunuch that bred him up, 

I Thta to CBwr't own aeeonnt, in his Commentariet of the Civil War, book 3. but Plutarch and Applaa 
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and Achillas, the general of his army. These two taking Theodotus, a riietoiT' 
cian, who was the king's preceptor, and some others into consult with him, ad- 
vbed together what answer to return. Some were for receiving him^ and others 
for rejecting him; but Theodotus was for neither, but, in a pressing rhetorical 
speech, set forth to them, that the only safe course they had to take was to des- 
patch him. For he argued,* should they receive him, Caesar would be revenged 
on them for their abetting his enemy; and should they refuse to receive him, 
and he elsewhere gather strength, and again recover his power, be then wouJd 
be revenged on them for this refusal: that therefore, the only way to secure them 
from bom was to cut him off; for this would make Caesar their frieod, and pre- 
vent the other from doing them any hurt as an enemy: for, said he, in the words 
of the proverb. Dead men do not bite* This way of reasoning having drawn all 
the rest to his opinion, they all resolved on it, as the safest course they could 
take; and Achillas, with Septimias, a Roman commander, then in the service 
of the king of Egypt, and some others, were sent to execute it; who, having 
in a small boat brought Pompey from his ship, on pretence of conducting him 
to Ptolemy, as soon as they came nigh the shore, fell upon him and slew him; 
and having cut off his head, cast his dead carcass upon tne strand, where he had 
no other funeral but what Philip, an enfrahchised bondman of his^ and a poor 
old Roman, who came thither by accident, could give him, by making him a 
funeral pile of ^e broken pieces of an old boat that lay wrecked on the shore. 
And thus ended the life of this great man in the fifty-ninth year of his age. No 
m|in had enjoyed ^ater prosperity, till he profaned the temple of God at Jeru- 
salem: after that his misfortunes were in a continual decline, till at length, to 
expiate Tor that impiety, he was thus vilely murdered in the confines of that 
country where he had committed it. This was done in the sight of his wife and 
his son, and the rest that accompanied him; whereon they made off to sea, with 
all the haste they were able. Cornelia and Sextus escaped first to Tyre, and 
then to Cyprus, and from thence into Africa: but most of the other ships were 
taken by the Egyptian galleys that pursued after them, and all that were found 
on board them were cruelly put to the sword; amongst whom was Lucius Len- 
tulus, the former year's consul, who was the chief author of the war, by obsti- 
nately rejecting all the proposals that were made by Ceesar for peace. 

In the mean time,* Caesar, pursuing Pompey the same way in which he fled, 
sailed into Egypt after him, and came to Alexandria, just as the news arrived 
thither of his death; and, soon after, on his entering the place, he was presented 
with his head; at the sight of which he wept and turned away his face with 
abhorrence, as from an ungrateful Spectacle, and ordered it to be buried in a 
proper place with all honourable solemnities. Caesar, for the greater expedition, 
made this pursuit with very few forces: for, on his coming to Alexandria, he 
had no more with him than eight hundred horse and three thousand two hun- 
dred foot:* the rest of his army he left behind in Greece and the Lesser Asia, 
under the conduct of his lieutenants, for the prosecuting the advantages of his 
late victory, and the securing of his interest in those parts. And therefore, 
confiding on his good fortune, and the fame of his great success at Pharsalia, 
he landed at Alexandria with these only, which haa like to have proved his 
ruin: fbr these not being sufficient to defend him from the mob and mutinies of 
that turbulent city, he very narrowly escaped perishing by them. For the 
Etesian winds then blowing from the north,^ which continue in those parts 

1 Bratus, afterward meetina this Thnodntaa in Asia, caused him to be put to death for thia. See Plu- 
tarcb in the life nf Brutus, and in the life of Pompey. 

S l^saris Comment, de Brilo Civili. lib. 3. Plutarch. inCei^are. Dion Caasius, lib. 4S. 3 Ibid. 
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during all the doff-days (in the beginning of which Csesar entered that port,) 
these hinder all ships from sailing out of Alexandria as long as these winds last;' 
and therefore did put a necessity upon him of tanying there during all that sea- 
son. In this vacant time he employed himself in calling in the debt owed him 
by Auletes,^ and in hearing and determining the controversy between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, his sister. I have mentioned above how Auletes, when Caesar 
was first consul, engaged him, by a bribe of six^ thousand talents, to get him to 
be confirmed in his kingdom by the Romans, and enrolled among the friends 
and allies of that poweiful state: part only of this sum was then paid, for the 
rest he bound himself, in the obligation of a- debtor, afterward to discharge it 
This debt now Caesar called for, as needing it to pay his soldiers, and exacted it 
with rigour,* and Pothinus, who was Ptolemy's chief minister, by several arti* 
fices, made this rigour appear to the people much greater than it was. For he 
bared their temples of their silver ana gold utensils, and made the king, and all 
the great officers of the court, as well as himself, to eat and drink only in earthen 
and wooden vessels, pretending that Caesar had taken away all their silver and 

f>ld, that by so giving out he might the more excite the people against him. 
ut that which most exasperated them, and at length drove them into a war 
against him, was the second article mentioned,' his calling Rolemy and Cleo- 
patra before him to be judged by him. as to the controversy that was between 
them: for he had sent out his peremptory order to each of them to dismiss their 
armies, and bring their cause to his hearing for a final decision. This was looked 
on as a violation of the majesty, and an invasion upon the sovereign authority, 
of their king, who, being an independent prince, owned no superior, and there- 
fore was not a« a subject to be judged by any man. But to this Cssar answered, 
that he did not take upon him to judge as a superior, but as an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the will of Auletes. For thereby he had put his children under the 
tuition of the Roman state, and all the power of the Romans beine now invested 
in him as their dictator (to which office he had been appointed at Rome/ as 
soon as they there heard of the death of Pompey,) it belonged to him to arbi- 
trate and determine this controversy,, as guardian of those children by virtue of 
that will; and that he claimed it no otherwise than to execute that will and set- 
tle peace between the king and his sister, according to the purport of it. This 
quieting all for the present, the cause was accordingly brought to Caesar's iiear- 
ing, and advocates were appointed on both sides to plead before him the matter 
that was in contest between them. But Cleopatra,^ hearing that Csegar was 
lasciviously given to the love of women (as indeed fae was fo great excess, 
though he never suffered it to hinder him in any business,) she laid a plot to 
take hold of him by this handle, and thereby attach him first to her person, and 
next to her canse. For she being a very wanton woman, made nothmg of pros- 
tituting herself to any one, either for her lust or her interest, according as she 
was actuated by either of them. And therefore sending to Caesar, she com- 
plained that her cause was betrayed by those that managed it for her, and there- 
fore prayed that she might be permitted to come in person to him, and plead it 
herself before him; which being granted her,* she came secretly into the port 
of Alexandria in a small skiflf, toward the dusk of the evening; and the better 
to get to Caesar without being stopped or obstructed by her brother, or any of 
his party, who then commanded the place, she caused herself to be tied up in 
her bedding, and thus to be carried to Caesar's apartment on the back of one 
of her servants; who having laid down his burden at Caesar's feet, and untied 
it, up started the lady with the best airs she could put on. Caesar was much 

1 OsMris Commciit. de Bello Civili. lib. 3. Dion Caniu^ lib. «2. 
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nleased with the ingenious contrivance of her thus coming to him, but mncFr 
more with the lady, with whose beauty being»>at first sight thoroughly smitten, 
'm. the manner as projecteii, he lay with her that night, and thereby begot on 
her a son, who aflerward was, from hii name, called Ccsarion. By thisiavour 
thinking himself engaged to do all things for her interest/ the next morning he 
sent for Ptolemy, and pressed him to receive his sister again upon her own 
tehxw; by which Ptolemy finding that Caesar, from being a judge, was become 
her advocate, and understanding also, Ihat she was then in that part of the palace 
where he lodged, he fell into a rage heteat; and springing out from him to the 
people in the street, he tore his diadem from his head, and flinging it on the 
ground, complained, with tears and bitter clamour, that he was betrayed, and 
told 'his story in such a manner, as raised the whole city in an uproar, and 
brought them upon Caesar in universal tuAult, and with the fury which in sncb 
cases is usual. The Roman soldien who were near him, seized Ptolemy, and 
secured him within Caesar's power. But notwithstanding this, the rest of his 
forces being then scattered all over the city in their quarters, as not suspecting 
what had happened, and therefore not being at hand to help him, he must ne- 
cessarily have been overborne and torn in pieces by the enraged multitude, but 
that coming out to them in a safe place aloft, and from thence speaking to them, 
and assuring them that all things should be done as they would have, he with 
difficulty appeased them for that time. And accordingly the next day, having 
called the people together in a general assembly, he brought out Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra to them, and then causing their father's will publicly to be ratd, 
wherein it was ordained, that his eldest son, and his eldest daughter, should, 
according to the usage of their ancestors, be joined in marriage, aad both jointly 
reign together, under the guardianship of the Roman people, he decreed, by 
virtue of that ^ardianship, which was, he said, then vested in him as dictator, 
that Ptolemy the present kin^, as being the eldest son, and Cleopatra as being 
the eldest daughter, of the said Auletes, should, according to the tenor of the 
said will, reign in Egypt; and Ptolemy, the younger son of the said Auletes, 
and his other daughter, named Arsinoe, should reign in C3^rus. This last he 
added by way of gift, the better to appease the people, that so he might escape 
their fury, which he was then in great fear of. For this island had for some 
time before been subjected to the Romans, as hath been above related. This 
contented the whole assembly, and pleased all except Pothinus. For he having 
been the cause of the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and also of 
her expulsion out of the kingdom, justly feared, that both his authority and his 
life would be brought into danger by her return; and therefore did all he could 
to hinder the execution of this decree: in order whereto he not only sowed new 
discontents and new jealousies among the people,' but also prevailed with Achil- 
las to bring his army from Pelusium to Alexandria, for the driving of Caesar 
thence. His arrival put all things there again in confusion. Achillas having 
twenty thousand men with him, despised the paucity of Caesar's forces, and 
thought immediately to have crushed him. But Caesar so well disposed these 
forces which he had, by placing them to the best advantage, in the streets and 
avenues in that quarter of the town which he had taken possession of, that he 
easily sustained the assault; and therefore, on their failing of success here, they 
carried their war to the port, projecting to seize the fleet there at anchor, and 
therewith to shut up Caesar by sea, and exclude him from having either suc- 
cours or provisions brought him that way. But Caesar prevailing there also, 
ordered all that fleet to be set on fire, and at the same time seized the tower of 
Pharus, and placed a garrison in it. 

By these means he fully secured his communication with the sea, without 
which he must have been soon ruined. Some of the ships, when on fire, driving 
to the shore, communicated their flames to the adjoining houses; which, spread- 

1 Dloa CMiius. lib. 43. 
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ing into that quarter of the city called Bruchium, consumed the noble libraiy 
that was there laid up, which had^been the collection of several ages, and then 
contained four hundred thousand volumes, whereof i^ full account hath alreadj 
been given. 

Gsraar, finding a dangerous war Utta begun upon him, sent for succours' to all 
the adjacent parts, from which he could soonest have them; and^ in an especial 
manner, wrote to Domitius Calvinus, Lis lieutenant in the Proper Asia, of the 
great danger he was in; who forthwith sent him two legions, the one hf sea, 
«aid the other bj land. That which wai sent by sea arrived in time; but die 
•other, which marched by land, never came into Egjrpt, the war being over be- 
fore they could reach it But none did him better service than Mithndates, the 
Pergamenian.' For, being sent by him into Syria and Cilicia, he brought him 
those forces from thence, which extricated him from all his danger, in the man- 
ner as will be by-and-by related. 

Caesar, in the interim,' that he mi^t not be forced to fight the numerona 
forces of the enemy, till his succours should arrive, otherwise than when he 
ahould see cause so to do, fortified that quarter of the city where he lay with 
wall^, towers, and other works, including within them the palace, a theatre lying 
next the palace (which he made use of as a castle,) and a passage to the har- 
bour. While these thines were doing, the king being stiU detained in Oesar'a 
quarters,^ Ponthinus, while he was there attending on him as his governor and 
chief minister, qarried on a correspondence with Achillas, and, by letters se* 
ci^tly conveyed to him, gave him intelligence of all things from thence, and 
encouraged him vigorously to push on the war, some of which letters being in- 
tercepted, and the treason thereby discovered, C&Bsar caused him to be put to 
death for it Hereon Ganymede,* another eunuch of the palace, who had the 
bringing up of Arsinoe, the king's younger sister, fearing the same punishment, 
as having been in the same interest, and the same designs with him, secretly 
conveyed the young princess out of Caesar's quarters, and fled with her to the 
army, who wanting one of the royal family to head them, gladly received her, 
and made her queen. But Ganymede, outwitting Achillas,' caused an cuxusa- 
tion to be formed against him, as if he had betrayed to Canar the fleet, which 
he burned in the narbour, and having thereby procured that he was put to 
death, succeeded him in the chief command of the army; and thenceforth also 
took on him 'the prime administration of all the other_ afiairs of that party, for 
which he was thoroughly qualified. For he was a very crafty discenving 
person, and found out many subtle devices for the distressing of Cssar during 
the remainder of the war. By one of which,^ having spoiled all the fresh wat^ 
in his quarters, he had very nigh undone him by it For the Alexandrians, 
having no ot&er fresh water for their common use but that of the Nile,' 9Jt at 
present, so then; had all the city vaulted underneath their housea for the recep- 
tion and keeping of it. Once a year, when the Nile was at the highest, it flowed 
through the artificial canal, which was drawn from that river to the city; and 
there running into those vaults through a sluice made for that purpose, from 
thence filled them all, they being all built without any partitions, in a general 
communication from one to another, under the said houses; and there it served 
for the common use of the inhabitants all the year after, every man having an 
open hole or weU in his house, through which letting down into those vaulti 
either buckets or pitchers, he drew up what water he needed. Ganymede, 
having stopped up all the communications which those vaults in Cesar's quar- 
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ters had with those of the rest of the town, poured into them .from the sea. so 
much salt water, by artificial engines contrived for that purpose, as spoiled all 
the fresh water which was reposited and kept in them. This, when perceived, 
raised a general uproar among Cssar's soldiers; and he must have been forced 
immediately to iiave departed, at all disadvantages, but that having ordered 
wells to be dug, by going deep enough, he found springs of fresh water suffi- 
cient to supply the want of that which was spoiled. 

After this, Csesar having received an account,* that the le^on Calvinus sent 
him by sea was arrived on the coast of Libya, not far from him, he went thither 
with his whole fleet to bring them safe to Alexandria. Ganvmede, getting in- 
telligence hereof, sent all the Egyptian fleet which he had then at hand to in- 
tercept him in his return. This produced a flght between the two fleets, in 
which Ciesar having gotten the victoiy, brought all his legion safe with him to 
Alexandria; and, had not night come on too soon, all the enemy's ships must 
have fallen into his hands. Ganymede, to repair this loss, and others before 
sustained (for Caesar had, by this time destroyed at several times above a hun- 
dred of their ships of war,) gathered together all the remaining ships that could 
be gotten from every mouth of the Nile, and out of them another fleet being 
formed, entered the port of Alexandria. This produced another fi^ht at sea,* in 
which Cssar had again the victory, but in pursuit of it,' landing m the island 
of Pharus, and attempting to take the town in that island, and the mole leading 
to it, called the Heptastadium, he was beaten off, with the loss of above eight 
hundred of his men, and had like to have been lost himself in the route, l^r, 
finding the ship in which he endeavoured to escape ready to sink, by reason of 
the numbers of those who had crowded into it, he threw himself into the sea, 
and with difficulty got off by swimming to the next ship of his in the port 
While thus he made his escape, he carried some valuable papers/ which he had 
then about him, in one hand, and swam with the other, and so saved both him- 
self and them. 

After this loss, Caesar^ was persuaded to send king Ptolemy to the Egyptian 
iu'my, in compliance with their desire, and on a promise made him, that, when 
thev should have their king, they would make peace with him; but after they 
had him at the head of the army, they pressed on the war with greater vigour 
than before, and, by their fleet, endeavoured to intercept all Caesar's provisions 
by sea. This produced another sea-fight near Canopus, in which Caesar had 
agftin the victory; but by this time Mithridates of Pergamus was near at hand 
with his auxiliary army out of Syria. It hath been above mentioned, how Caesar 
sent him into Syria and Cilicia to bring him from thence all the forces he could 
raise in those countries for his assistance. This commission he executed with 
so much diligence and prudence, that he soon got together a considerable army^ 
in Ihe effecting of which he was much helped by Antipater the Idumsean. For 
he not only joined him with three thousand* Jews,* but he prevailed-with Hyrca- 
nus, and with several of the neighbouring princes of Arabia and Coele-Syria, and 
with the free cities of Phoenicia and Syria, in like manner to send him in their 
aid. With these forces, Mithridates, having Antipater in person with him, 
marched into Egypt, and, on his coming to Pelusium, stormed and took tha 
city, which was chiefly owing to the valour of Antipater. For, he first mounted 
the walls where the breach was made, and thereby made way to those that fol- 
lowed to enter and take the place. From thence marching toward Alexandria, 
as they were to pass the province of Onion, they found all the avenues seized 
by the Jews, who were the inhabitants of that part of Egypt, and thereby were 
obstructed from proceeding any farther; and this must have disappointed the 
whole expedition, but that Antipater, partly by his own authority, and partly 
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by that of Hyrcanus, and the letters which he delivered to them from him, 
brought them over to Caesar's party. On the hearing of which, the people of 
Memphis did the same, and Mithridates was plentifully supplied with all neces- 
saries from both. On his coming to the Delta,* Ptolemy sent an army thither to 
oppose his passing the Nile; this produced a battle, in which Mithridates com- 
manded one part of the army, and Antipater the other. Mithridates at first wai 
beaten off his ground, till Antipater, having routed the adversary on his part, 
came in to his assistance; whereby the bsittle being again restored, the Egyp- 
tians were put to a total rout, and Mithridates and Antipater, pursuing the ad- 
vantage, drove them out of the field with a great slaughter, and, having taken 
their camp, forced those that escaped to repass the Nile. 

An. 47. Hyrcanus II. 17.] — Hereon Ptolemy* marched with his whole army 
for the oppressing of them, and CoBsar did the same for their support, and, on 
his joining them, soon brought the matter to a decisive battle; in which Cssar 
having gotten an absolute victory^ PtoJemy, on his endeavouring to escape in a 
boat on the Nile, was sunk with it, and drowned in that river. Hereon Alexan- 
dria and all Egypt submitted to the conqueror. Caesar, returning from this vic- 
tory, entered Alexandria about the middle of our January, and no one there 
any more opposing him, he settled the kingdom under Cleopatra and the sur- 
viving Ptolemy, her younger brother, as king and queen, which was in effect to 
put the whole into her hands, this Ptolemy being then no more than eleven 
years old. It was for the sake of this lewd woman, and the lascivious conversa- 
tion he had with her, that Ciesar made this dangerous and infamous war, and 
therefore, having fully mastered it by this victory, he made it turn the most he 
could io her advantage; and his wanton dalliances with her detained him longer 
in Egypt than his affiiirs could well admit.' For although he had in Januanr 
settlea all matters in that country, yet it was not till the latter end of April f(M- 
lowing that he departed thence. For Appioin tells us** he had been nine months 
in Egypt at this time, and he came not thither till toward the end of July in 
the preceding year. Having taken Arsinoe prisoner in this war,* he carried her 
io Rome with him, and caused her to be there led in bonds before him in hit 
triumph; but, after that show was over, he dismissed her from her imprison- 
ment* But, beinff banished by him from Egypt,* that she might not create new 
troubles in that kingdom, to the disturbatfCe of that settlement of affairs which 
he had there made, she took up her residence in the province of the Proper 
Asia; ibr diere Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, and, at the request 
of Cleopatra^' caused her to be put to death. Before Csssar departed from Alex- 
andria, in acknowledgement of the assistance he had from the Jews,* he con- 
firmed all their privileges in that city, and ordered a pillar to be there erected, 
whereon, by his command, all these privileges were engraven, and also his de- 
cree confirming the same. 

That which hastened Csesar out of Egypt at this time was the war of Phar- 
naces, kine of the Cimmerian Bo^horus, son of Mithridates, late king of Pon- 
tus. For,' finding the Romans deeply engaged in the civil wars between Cae- 
sar and Pompey, he took the advantage hereof to attempt the recoveiy of his 
father's dominions in Asia. And therefore, leaving Asander, his lieutenant, in 
Bosphorus, he passed the Euxine Sea, and took possession of Colchis and the 
Lesser Armenia, and several places in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Csesar had sent Domitius Calvinus with part of 

I TlM Nile, a liltle Mow Memphi*, partlnf into two brandiM, whereof one ram to Peliitiam. now Da- 
maita. and the other to Cannpiia. now Roaetta: thea^ two branches on each vide, with the shore of the Medi. 
tcrranean at the bottom, make the form of the Greek capital letter Delta; hence all that pari of EffypC in- 
doded within tbeee two branchea waa called Delta. 
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his anny against him,^ committing to his government all the provinces of Lesser 
Asia. But Domitius having the misfortune to be vanquished in this war,' Phar- 
naces thereon made himself master of all the remaining parts of Pontus and 
Cappadocia; and, beine puffed up with this success, carried it with great pride 
and cruelty toward all m the Roman interest; and, having seized all Bithynia, 
was preparing to pass from thence into the province of Proper Asia. An ac- 
cotmt of all this coming to Csesar in Eeypt, it roused him up from that lethargy 
which Cleopatra's charms had bewitched him into,' and put him again upon 
action: whereon, leaving part of his forces in Egypt for the protection of Cleo- 
patra, he passed,^ about the end of April, with the rest into Syria. While be 
was in that country, Antigonus,* the son of Aristobulus, late king of the Jews, 
came to him, and, much lamenting his father's and brother's death (the former 
of which had been poisoned, and the other beheaded, for being adherents to his 
cause,) prayed him to take compassion of him, and restore him to his father's 
principsdity; and, at the same time, made heavy complaints of Antipater and 
Hyrcanus, and of the wrongs which he said he had suffered from them. But 
Aptipater, being then attending upon Caesar, defended his own and Hyrcanus's 
cause so well against him, that Caesar, rejecting the accusations of Ajitigonus, 
as of a turbulent and seditious person, decreed, that Hyrcanus should bold the 
office of high-priest at Jerusalem,' and the principality of Judea with it to him, 
and those of his family after him, in perpetuity of possession, and appointed 
Antipater to be procurator of Judea under him, and ordered this decree to be 
engraven in tables of brass in Greek and Latin, and to be hung up in the Capitol 
at Home, and in the temples of Tyre, Sidon, and Askalon, in Phoenicia; by virtue 
of which decree, Hyrcanus was again re-established in the sovereignty of Judea, 
the Aristocracy of Gabinius abolished, and the government again restored to the 
same state in which it had been under him, and the great Sanhedrin, before Ga^ 
binius made that alteration in it which hath been above mentioned. All this was 
brought about by Antipater. For he was a person of that wisdom and foresight, 
and thereby had acquired such an interest in Judea, Arabia, Syria, and all Pales- 
tine, that he made himself necessary to all Roman governors that came into those 
parts, and to none was he more so than unto Capsar, who owed his deliverance at 
Alexandria, and tlie success with which he concluded that war, wholly to him. 
For, without him, Mithridates could never have raised that army for his assist- 
ance, by the help of which he conquered. And he was by this time grown 
strong in his family, as well as in his interest and power. For he had by his wife 
Cyprus four sons now grown up to maturity of age/ and of great reputation for 
valour and wisdom; the eldest was Phasaelus, the second Hercxi, the third Joseph, 
and the youngest Pheroras; and he had also by the same wife a daughter called 
Salome, who was the Erinnys of her family, continually creating feuds and divi- 
sions in it by her intrigues, whereby she very often perplexed her brother Herod's 
affairs, and yet maintained an interest with him to his last. Her character will 
be best understood by her actions, which will be hereafter related. 

Caesar, after some stay in Syria, made Sextus Caesar," his kinsman, president 
of that province, and then hastened northward against Phamaces.' On his ar- 
rival where the enemy was, he, without giving any respite either to himself or 
them, immediately fell on and gained an absolute victory over them;*** an account 
whereof he wrote to a friend of his in these three words,*® Veni, Vidi, VicU I 
came, I saw, I overcame; which short expression of his success very aptly set- 
ting forth the speed whereby he obtained it, he affected it so much, that after- 
ward when he triumphed for this victory, he caused these three words to be 
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written on a table,^ and carried aloft before him in that pompous show. This 
victoiy being gained near the place where Triarius was vanquished by Mithri- 
dates,' it thereby repaired the honour of the Roman militia, which was lost by 
that defeat. After this, all being again recovered that Phamaces had possessed 
himself of in this war,' he fled to Sinope -with one thousand horsemen,^ which 
were the whole remainder of his vanquished army, and, having slain the horses, 
he put the men on board his ships in that port, and sailed with them back to 
Bosphorus. But Asander,* whom he left his lieutenant in that country, having 
by this time set up for himself, he was no sooner landed, but the usurper got 
him into his power,* and, having put him to death, reigned in his stead. Hereon 
Csesar gave Mithridates, the Pergamenian, that kingdom in reward for the ser- 
vice he did him in Egypt,^ and at the same time made him one of the tetrarchs 
of Galatia. The latter he had a title to in the right of his mother,^ who was 
descended from one of the former tetrarchs, and the former he might have laid 
claim to in the right of his father, for he was supposed to have been the son of 
king Mithridates,' his mother having been one of his concubines, afler the 
death of Menedotus of Pergamus, her husband, and therefore he was bred up 
by that prince, and called by his name. But Caesar, in making him king of 
iiosphorus, gave him only an empty title. For the possession being in Asan- 
der, he was to recover it by war, in the prosecution of which, instead of gain- 
ing the kinffdom, he lost his life,*^ being vanquished and slain in battle by Asan- 
dc^ who, after this, held the kingdom of Bosphorus without any farther opposi- 
tion; the Romans, by reason of their intestine broils,^ that still continued among 
them, not being at leisure to give him any disturbance. Csesar having settled 
all matters in Fontus, Cappadocia, and the other parts of Lesser Asia, returned 
through Greece to Rome," and was there again chosen dictator for the ensu- 
ing year. 

In the interim, Antipater,*' having accompanied Cs^ar through all Syria to 
the utmost confines of the province, there took his leave of him, and returned 
again into Judea. And soon after, going through that country in a general pro- 
gress over it, he settled the civil government under Hyrcanus in all parts of it, 
according to Csesar's decree, in the same manner as it had been before Gabinius's 
alteration; and appointed Phasaelus his eldest son^' to be governor of Jerusalem, 
and Herod his second son to be governor of (ralilee, he being then twenfy-five 
yean old. The printed books of Josephus have it, that Hen^ was at this time 
only fifteen years old; but that is an age which doth not suit with such a chai^, 
or the actions which he immediately performed in it; and besides, it doth not 
accord with what Josephus hath elsewhere written: for, speaking of the last 
sickness of which Herod died, about forty-four years after this time,** he tells us, 
that he fell into it about the seventieth year of his age; but, if he were now 
but fifteen, he could not have exceeded the sixtieth year of his age, when that 
sickness first seized him. It is most likely, some transcriber by mistake wrote «i. 
the numerical Greek letters for fifteen, instead of ». the numerical letters for 
twenty-five; and from that copy the mistake hath been transmitted into our 
printed books. Herod being of a very active genius, and in the vigour of his 

S>uth, was no sooner in his government, but, to signalize himself therein,*^ he 
11 upon a knot of thieves, who much infested C^ilee and the neighbouring 
parts of Ccele-Syria, and, having taken Hezekiah, their ringleader, with seven! 
of his associates, he put them dl to death; whereby he gained great reputation 
among all of those parts, and made his name known with honour to Sextus 
Cesar, the president of the province. But those who envied the prosperity of 

1 Sueton. in Julio. Ccsare, c 37. S Dion CuBios. lib. 43. p. 907. Appian. In Mitlirtdaticiv. 
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Antipater, and the mwfh and greatness of his po^er, laid hcdd of this handle 
to accuse Herod to Hyrcanus far putting these men to death without legal trial, 
and prevailed with him so far as to obtain a citation from him to summon Herod 
to answer for it before the Sanhedrin; where having made his appearanoe, 
clothed in purple, and Surrounded with his guards, thu so overawed the San- 
hedrin, that they sat all silent, not one of them opening his mouth to say a 
word against the criminal, excepting only Sameas, who, being the only roan 
among them of that integrity and courage as not to be frighted out of his duty, 
on the silence of all the rest, rose up, -and, first accusing Herod of audacious- 
ness in thus appe&ring in a habit not proper for a criminal, and of violence, in 
bringing such an armed force with him into the court, as if he intended to make 
tile public administration of justice more dangerous to the judges than to the 
malefactor, in the next place turned his accusation upon Hyrcanus and the 
court, an4i upbraiding them of their cowardice in permitting this, he propheti- 
cally told them, that, though they were now for sparring Herod, the time should 
be when he would not spare them, but that the just judjpient of God diould, 
by his hands, be executed upon them for it. And so afterward it accordingly 
happened: for, when Herod came to be king of Judea, he did put every one of 
them to death (excepting this Sameas and rollio his master,) and also Hyrca- 
nus himself, as will be hereafter related. However, Hyrcanus did all he could 
to get Herod to be acquUted, being influenced hereto not only by his afiection 
for the young man, but also by a menacing letter which he had received from 
Sextus Cssar in his behalf. But the major part of the court, now roused by Sa- 
meas's speech, being inclined to condemn him, he could aot gain him an ac- 

Suittal; and therefore, to save him from a sentence of condemnation, he adjourned 
le court to the next day, and, in the interim, advised |ierod to be gone; who, 
accordingly, in the night, withdrawing from Jerusalem, went to Damascus, and 
there puttmg himself under the protection of Sextus Cesar, whom he found in 
thfit place, he defied the Sanhedrin, and did from thence let them know, that he 
would appear no more before them; which they resented with great indignation, 
but coulQ now no otherwise express it than by venting their complaint against 
Hyrcanus for permitting it to be thus done. 

^n. 46. Hyrcanus II. 18.] — On Herod's coming to Sextus Caesar,* he 00 far 
ingratiated himself with him, that, for a sum of money with which he presented 
him, he obtained of him the government of Ccple-Syria. Whereon he got to- 
gether an army, and marched with it into Judea, to be revenged on Hyrcanus 
and the Sanhedrin; intending no less than to depose Hyrcanus, and cut off the 
whole Sanhedrin, because ofthe indignity they made him undergo by their late 
process against him. But Antipater and Phasael interposing, made him desist 
from this attempt. 

Scipio and Cato* heading the remains of Pompey's faction in Africa, and 
having, with the assistance of Juba, king of Mauritania, made themselves mas- 
ters of all that province, and gotten forces together sufficient to enlarge them- 
selves farther, Ciesar, in the latter part of the former year, had passed over 
thither to suppress them; and having there rendezvoused all his forces together 
about the middle of January this year, immediately marched against the enemy; 
and, in the beginning of the February following, coming to a battle with them, 
gave them a total overthrow; whereon Cato slew himself at Utica and Scipio, 
Juba, Petrajiis and the other chiefs, who commanded in this war, perished in 
their flight; and Caesar, having settled the province, returned again to Rome, 
carrying with him Juba, the son of king Juba, then a lad,' whom he caused to 
be led before him in his triumph, instead of his father. However, from this cap- 
tivity, he gained the benefit of^having a Roman education,* whereby he became 
one of the most learned men of the age in which he lived; in regard whereto, 

1 Jnsoph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 8. 
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Augustus afterward made him king of Gretulia, in Africa, and gave him in mar^ 
riage Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of queen Cleopatra by Mark Antony. The 
most eminent of his works was his Roman History, which he wrote in Greek, 
and is quoted often and with great approbation by the ancients, but is now wholly 
lost, as are also all his other works. One of them, which was of the afFairs of 
Assyria, and collected mostly from the writings of Berosus, would have been 
of great use to us in the writing of this history, had it been still extant. But 
before Cxsar left Africa,* he gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage; and the 
same year was Corinth also rebuilt by his like orden so that as these- two fomous 
cities were destroyed in the same year, they were now both of them just one 
hundred years after again rebuilt m the same year, and two years after Ro- 
man colonies were sent into each of them,' for the replenishing of them with 
new inhabitants. From this colony at Corinth were descended those Corinthi- 
ans to whom St Paul wrote his two Epistles. 

At this time Caecilius Bassus created great disorders in Syria.' He was a 
Roman of the Equestrian order,' and had fought on the side of Pompey in the 
battle of Pharsalia; after that overthrow he fled to Tyre, and there lying hid 
under the disguise of a merchant, associated several to him that had been fa- 
vourers of Pompey's cause, and underhand engaged in his party many of the 
Roman soldiers that came thither to garrison the city. Whereon, being at length 
taken notice of by Sextus Caraar for these doings, and called before him to an- 
swer for them, he pretended to be going to the assistance of Mithridates of Per- 
gamus for the recovery of the kingdom of Bosphorus given him by Caesar, and 
that all his preparations were in order thereto; and having persuaded Sextus to 
believe him, he was dismissed as innocent; whereby having gained farther op< 
portunity for the carrying on of bis plot, as soon as he had gotten into it a num« 
ber of conspirators sufficient for the putting of it into execution, he seized Tyre; 
and, giving out that Csesar was vanquished and slain in Africa, and that thereon 
he was now appointed to be governor of Syria, he assumed the title of president 
of that province; and by this forgery having augmented his forces to the bulk 
of an army, he marched out with them against Sextus Caesar; but being van- 
quished and beaten, he was forced to retreat back to Tyre, and there lie by for 
some time to be cured of his wounds received in the conflict: whereby being 
discouraged from attempting any thing farther by open force against Sextus, he 
at length, by treachery and underhand dealing, worked his destruction. For 
this Sextus Caesar being a young man much given to voluptuousness, and making 
his army to attend him in all places where he went for his pleasure, this much 
disgusted his soldiers; which Bassus having full notice of, instigated them by his 
emissaries to kill him; which they haviqg accordingly effected, they all thereon 
declared for Bassus, and joined themselves to him, excepting only some few, 
who detesting this assassination, separated from the rest, and retired into Cilicia. 
Whereon Bassus seizing Apamea, fortifled that place, and made it the seat of 
lus residence, and there took on him the government of the whole province. 
But Antistius Vetus^ having put himself at the head of those who had thus re- 
treated into Cilicia, and drawn to him several others of the Caesarean party in 
that country, marched back with them into Syria: and there the sons of Antipa- 
ter having joined him with auxiliaries from Judea sent him by their father, and 
others doing the same from other parts, some to revenge the murder of Sextus, 
out of the abhorrence they had of that fact, and others to court the favour of the 
dictator, he became enabled thereby to drive Bassus out of the field; and having 
cooped him up in Apamea, there besieged him with a close siege. But Bassus 
being a valiant man and skilful soldier, defended himself so well, that Antistius, 

1 Appitn. de Bellis Punicii. In fine. 
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not being able to get any advantage against him, 
the ye« to retreat, and respite all hoatililies for 
with new preparations, and more force for tbe war. 

Cicsar being returned from his African expedition, undertook the refonnation 
of the Roman calendar, and happily effected it,' by Ibmiing the Julian year, 
which Ihe world hath had the benefit of ever since. This belonged to him to 
do as high-priest of Rome,' which was an office he had long been in before he 
waa either dictator or consul. And there was now very great need for this lobe 
done; for at this time, by reason of the faults of the foimer calendar, the be- 
ginning of January was carried back to the time of our present Michaelmas, 
and all their solemn times and festivals were put out of their due order by this 
means. The former year, which the Romans went by till tins lime, consisted 
of twelve lunar months; but twelve lunar months falling eleven days short of a 
solar year, it was the office of Ihe high-priest, with the college of the pontificn, 
to add such intercalations as should make all even: this they usually did, by 
costing in another month every second year, which did alternate^ conatsl cf 
twenty-two days one time, and twenty-three another: this short monUtwaa called 
Merkidinus, and the place in the Roman calendar where it waa intercalated, was 
between the twenty-third and twenty -fourth of February. But the pontificee, 
who had the authority of making these intercalations, executing it very arbi* 
trarily, sometimes irregularly intercalating the month Merkidinus where they 
ought not, and sometimes as irregularly omitting to intercalate it where they 
ought, according u they had a mind to prolong or abbreviate the time of the 
annual magistrates then in office; hereby it came to pass, that great disorders 

St into the political as well as into the astronomical part of the year; tuid there- 
■e, for the bringing of a remedy to both, Cxsar found it necessary to make 
this reformation; which effectually prevented all such disorders for the future. 
For hereby he settled the year to a fixed and stated form, always to go invaria- 
bly the same, without leaving it to any man's arbidaiy power to disturb it; which 
he accomplished by these following methods.' 1st, He abolished the lunar year, 
consisting of twelve lunar months, or three hundred and fiAy-five days, which 
the Romans had hitherto gone by; and, instead thereof, introduced the use of 
tbe solar year, consisting of the time in which the sun goes through the sodiac, 
and conies about again to the same point from which it did set out -My, Hav- 
ing, ucording to the best observations of tliooe times, stated this revolution to 
be made in three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, of these he made 
his solar year to consist. 3dly, These three hundred and sijtj-five days he di*- 
tributed into twelve political or artificial months, instead of the lunar and natu- 
tal months before in use, which consisted some of thirty-one days, and some of 
thirty, and one, that is February, of twenty-eiglil days. 4thly, The si» hours 
over and above, in four years, making a day, he added it in the beginning of 
every fifth year, making that year thereby to consist of three hundred and nxty- 
em days; and ttiis is (hat which we call the leap-year. 5thly, This day he 
added between the twenty-third and the twenty-fourth day of February, in the 
same place in tbe Roman calendar where formerly their intercalated month 
Merkidinus was inserted in their old form; and this addition being made by 
putting the latter of those days twice in the calendar, and that day ^ing there 
called Si-x(u8 Calendaium,* the putting of this kxIus diea Iris, i. e. twice, is the 
reason why this je^-year is called annus bi$iextiltit, in Latin, and (rora hence 
by us the bissextile. But, in our almanacks, instead of putting this twenty- 
fourth day of February twice in the said leap-year, we number on tlie days ai 
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before, so u, in every such leap-year, Uj make lliat monlh consist of Iwenty- 
ninc days. 6Uily, He began lliia year at the calends,' or first of January, on 
which all tlie annual magi titrates of the Romans first entered on their ofiic^s. 
7tbly. This first of January he then fiiied lo the winter solstice,' Uiough now it 
hath overrun that time several days, by reason that the said Julian solar year Is 
eleven minutes longer than the natural solar yean for the natural solar vear, 
according to the beat and most accurate observations, consists of no more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days, five houra, and forty-nine minutes; but the 
Julian, containing three hundred and sJKty-five days and six hours, consists of 
eleven minutes more, whichin one hundred and thirty years making a day, 
this hath occasioned, that, every one hundred and thirty years, the first of 
January in the Julian calendu overruns that time of the natural year, where it 
was first placed, one whole day, which is the only fault that is to be found in this 
form. Gregory XIII- pope of Rome,' in the year 1562, eadeavoured to correct 
this bull, by proposing a new form, wliich, from his name, is called the Grego- 
rian; wherein he ordained, that, in every four centuries, three leap-years should 
be omitted, that is, one in the beginning of each of the three first of them, 
without making any alteration in the fourth. This, indeed, brines the tnatter 
nearer to the truth, but doth not fully reach it. And therefore, it Dath not met 
with such general approbation; but that still, in all the dominions oTlhe king 
of Great Britatn, as well as in some other places, the Julian form is still re- 
tained 33 the better ot the two. The reckoning by this last is called the Old 
Style, and (he reckoning by the other, the New. 8thly, Cnaar, to bring lliis 
form into practice, besides the month Merkidinus, which was intercalated in 
February, added to this present year two other months more, which he inserted 
between the months of November and December so that thereby he made 
that year lo consist of four hundred and forty-five days, that Is, three hundred 
and fifty-five days for the ordinary Roman year, twenty-three for the intercalated 
month Merkidinus, and sixty-seven days for the other months added between 
November and December. All these added together, made this year the long- 
est the Romans ever had; which putting many of their alfairs out of their usual 
order, hence it was called by Ihem the year of confusion. In the settling of 
this matter, Cisar made use of the assistance of Sosigenes, an astronomer of 
Alvandria, for the astronomical calculation, and that of Flavius. a acribe, for 
the forming and digesting of it into a calendar according to the Roman naiiner, 
Ibat it, in chitributing the days of each month into their calends, ides, aod nones, 
and affixing the festivals, and other solemn times, to the days in which they 
were to be observed. But C^sar being slain soon after this, the ponlifices, who 
■ucceeded in the care of this matter, not well understanding it, instead of making 
IKe intercalation of the leap-year,' after every fourth in the beginning of the 
fifth, did it after the third in the beginning of the fourth, and so it went on for 
tbirty-ux years following; by whirh means, twelve years having been inter- 
calated, or made leap-years, instead of nine, the error was (hen perceived; 
whereon Augustus C^sar, then Roman emperor, for the bringing of this again 
to rights, ordered that, for the twelve years next ensuing, no leap-year should 
be at all made, whereby the three supernumerary days, which were erroneously 
cast in, being again dropped, this form hath ever since gone without any altera- 
tion, till that made by Pope Gregory' XIII. which I have mentioned. 

•*». 4a. HyroaniLs II. 19.] — In the calends of January, Csesar entered his 
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; fourth ccmsulship/ and from thence began the first Julian year/ according to 
the order of reformation which he made the year preceding. After this, Caesar 
passing into Spain,* there vanquished, in the battle of Munda, the last remain* 
ders of Pompey's party, slaying Cneius, the eldest of his sons, and Labienus 
and Attius Varus, the chief supporters of that interest: whereby, having quieted 
that province, he returned to Rome in the October following with full victory; 
and therefore, looking on the civil war as now fully concluded, for the com- 
posing of all matters,^ and the reconciling to him, as far as in him lay, the minds 
of all that had been against him, he issued out an act of oblivion or general par- 
don,' granting impunity and thorough indemnity to all that had acted against 
him in the late war. Hereon he was made perpetual dictator,^ and had many 
-other honours and powers granted to him,^ whereby he had the whole authority 
of the Roman state put into his hands: and so was made, though not in name, 
yet truly and in effect, sovereign prince of their whole empire. 

In the interim, the war in Syria went on; for Statius Murcus,' who was sent 
by Cesar to succeed Sextus in the presidency of Syria, being there arrived, 
joined Antistius with three legions, which he brought with him; and thereon, 
they having again shut up Bassus in Apamea, renewed the siege of that place. 
While this siege was continued, t>oth sides solicited the aid of the neighbouring 
princes and cities.' Alcaudonius, an Arab king, being on this occasion sent to 
by both sides, came with all his forces," and, planting hin^self between Apamea 
and the camp of the Cesareans that covered the siege^ offered himself by way 
of auction to thai side which would give most for him* and Bassus having bidden 
highest, accordingly had him; and Pacorus, with his Parthians, coming also to 
his assistance about the same time,* these two reinforcements added such 
strength to him, that he forced the Csesareans again to raise the siege. 

•^n. 44. Hiprcanus 11. 20.] — Csesar, on the first day of the next year, entered 
on his fifth and last consulship; and having then received a request firom Hyr- 
eanus to permit him again to repair the walls of Jerusalem, ^^ which Pompey had 
caused to be pulled down, he readily granted it, in consideration of the service 
he had done him both in Egypt and Syria; and a decree was accordingly 
passed at Rome for this purpose; which being carried to Jerusalem, Antipater 
by virtue hereof immediately set about the work, whereby that city was again 
fortified as in former times. This, Josephus tells us, was done in Caesar's fifth 
consulship; and about the same time it was also decreed by the senate, that, in 
honour of him," the fifth month, hitherto called Quintilis, should thenceforth be 
called Julius, from his name, which is our English July. 

Caesar'* had for his colleague, in this year's consulship, M. Antony; but in- 
tending a war against the Parthians, for the revenging the death of Crassus, and 
the Romans slain with him at the battle of Carrh®, he resigned his own consul- 
ship, and substituted in his stead Publius Cornelius Dolabella,*^ a young man 
of twenty-five years of age,'* who had married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. 
But when all things were ready for this expedition, on the ides of March, i. €. 
the fifteenth of that month, four days before he intended to set out on it, he was 
murdered in the senate-house,** by a conspiracy of senators. This was a most 
base and villanous act; and was the more so, in that the prime authors of it, 
Marcus Brutus, Decimus Brutus, Cassius, and Trebonius, and some others of 
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them, were such m Caesar had in the highest manner obliged; yet it was exe- 
cuted under the notion of a high heroic virtue, in thus freeing their county 
from one whom they called a tyrant; and there are not wanting such as are 
ready, even in our days, to applaud the act. But divine justice declared itself 
otherwise in this matten for it pursued every one of them that were concerned 
berein with such a just and remarkable revenge,* that they were every man of 
them cut off in a short time after in a violent manner, either by their own or 
other men's hands. Cesar was a very extraordinary person,* of great parts, polite 
literature, and thorough abilities in all the arts of war and civil government, and of 
equal diligence and application in the use and pursuit of both. However many of 
his enterprises being entered upon with great rashness, this abundantly proves, 
that he owed the success which he had in them only to an overruling power of 
Providence on his side; which having set him up as a fit instrument for the work 
which he brought to pass, carried him through all dangers and hazards, to the 
full accomplishing of it; and after that, when there was no more for him to do, 
cast him on to perish like a rod, wliich is thrown into the fire when no more to 
be used. The work was God's; but it being malice and ambition that excited 
him to be the instrument in the execution of it, he justly had for the reward 
thereof that destruction by which he fell. Having found, in two or three of his 
attempts, the hand of Providence with him, he aflerward, presuming hereon, 
oAen ventured on very hazardous undertakings, without having any other pros- 
pect of succeeding in them than fixmi the confidence which he had in that 
which he called his good fortune. And he never failed in any of them: for he 
fought fiAy battles without missing of success in any of them,' unless at Phanis, 
where he swam for- his life, and once at Dyrrachium. And in these battles he 
is said to have slain one million one hundred and ninety-two thousand men; 
which sufficiently proves him to have been a terrible scourge in the hahd of 
God for the punishment of the wickedness ai that age in which he lived; and 
consequently he is to be reputed the greatest pest and plague thtt mankind 
then had therein. But notwithstanding this, his actions have with many ac* 
quired great gloiy to his name; whereas true glory is due only to those who 
benefit, not to those who destroy mankind. 

The murder of Cssar was followed with great confusions and disturbances 
all over the Roman empire.* Antony being consul,^ headed the Cesarean par- 
ty, and by an oration made al Cesar's funeral,' so far excited the people against 
the murderers, that they were all forced to leave Rome; and Antony governed 
all there fill Octavius arrived. This Octavius was the son of Caius Octavtus«* 
by Attia, the daughter of Julia, sister of Julius Cesar, and therefore, he beine 
his nephew, and nearest male relation,^ he adopted him for his son, and by his 
will made him heir to three quarters of his estate/ giving the other (quarter to 
two others of his relations. Intending to carry with him to the Parthian war,' 
he had sent him before to Apollonia, on the other side the Adriatic, to head his 
army, which he had there provided for that expedition, till he himself should 
arrive to march forward with them for the prosecuting of it. And there he had 
been six months,' when his uncle was murdered. On his hearing of it,'^ he 
immediately passed over to Brundusium, in Italy, and as soon as he was landed 
there, '^ declaring himself the adopted son and heir of Julius Caesar, instead of 
the name of Caius Octavius, which he had hitherto gone by, he called himself 
Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus; and by this name he was aflerward known, till 
that of Augustus, which was given him afler his victory at Actiuro, swallowed 
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all the rest The name of Csesar, immediately on his assmning of it, dvmr to 
him the soldiery, and most of the others that had been of his uncle's paifj; 
and therefore, as he passed from thence to Rome, was he aiSccompanied .with a 
very numerous attendance; and all the way as he went others continually 
flocked in to them to show their respects to him. He came to Naples on the 
first of May;* from thence approaching Rome,' he was met and conducted 
thither by vast numbers of the Roman people. The next morning,' getting 
about him a great many of his friends, he presented himself before the tribu- 
nal of Caius Antonius, the brother of Marcus, then prsetor of the city, and there 
declared before him, according to the Roman law and usage in this case, his 
acceptance of his uncle's adopition, and had it registered among the public acts 
of the city. Hereon taking upon him the executing of his uncle's will, by 
which he was made his heir,* a controversy arose between him and Antony, 
about some part of the deceased's estate, which the latter thought to have swal- 
lowed; but tneir main contest was, which of them should succeed CsBsar in his 
power and interest; concerning which, each having put himself npon the ut- 
most struggle, the adopted son carried it against the other, both in the favour 
of the people, and the number of the soldiery that resorted to him. Whereon 
Antony was forced to quit Rome,^ and leave Octavianus in the sole masteiy 
there, both oi the senate and people; which management, in thus outwitting 
one who had been so long experienced in all the afiairs both of peace and war, 
was a great instance of wisdom in so young a man, he being then no more than 
e^hteen vears old, and going of the nineteenth. For he was bom on the ninth 
of the calends of October,' t. e. September the twenty-third, in the year before 
Christ 63, and therefore did not complete the nineteenth year of his age till the 
twenty-third of September in this year. Antony finding he could not,' with 
the utmost of his endeavours, make himself strong enou^ to overpower Octa- 
vianus, either in Rome or Italy, marched with all the forces he could get toge- 
ther into Galia Cisalpina, with design to dispossess Decimus Brutus of that pro- 
vince, who was lately vested in it by a decree of the senate, and seize it to 
himself. This produced the siege and Battle of Mutina, now called Modena, 
of which an account will be given among the actions of the next year. 

In the interim,^ Q. Martius Crispus coming out of Bythynia with three legions 
of soldiers to the assistance of Marcus, the siege of Apamea was the third time 
renewed and carried on, till Cassius came and put a stop to it Csesar,' a little 
before his death, had appointed Cornificius to go into Syria, and take on him 
that government; but afterward Dolabella, who succeeded Caesar in his consul- 
ship, had it assigned to him by the senate,'^ and Cornificius was sent into Africa." 
But Cassius getting into Syria before Dolabella,'* seized that province by violence: 
for finding that the Cacsareans prevailed in Italy, he and Brutus left that coun- 
try, and retired to Athens; where resolving on a new war with the Cesareans, 
in order to raise money and forces for it, Brutus seized Greece and Macedonia, 
and Cassius Cilicia, Syria, and the east. 

Jin. 43. Hyrcanus II. 21.] — Hirtius and Pansa, being the consuls for the en- 
suing year," entered on their office on the first of January; and Marc Antony 
being declared by the senate a public enemy, because of the war which he had 
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mtde upon Decimus Brutus, and of his besieging him in Mutina, both the con- 
tuls and Octavianus in commission with them, were sent to his relief for the 
raising of that siege, in the attempting whereof, a great batUe bein? fought,, one 
of the consuls was slain, and the other mortally wounded in it: however, the 
victory being on their side, Octavianus, who survived, reaped the whole benefit 
of it: for hereby he got the whole arm^ under his sole command, and so far dis- 
tressed Antony,* that he ^'as forced, m a very broken and abject condition, to 
flee over the Alps into Gallia Transalpina. But being there received by the 
Boman army, which Lepidus commanded in that province, this brought Octa- 
vianus to an agreement with him; by which a new triumvirate being erected,* 
the three generals, that is, M. Antonius, I/epidus, and Octavianus, divided the 
Roman empire between them. Hence followed the proscription of many a no- 
ble Roman, amcmg whom, by order of M. Antony, perished Cicero, prince of 
the Roman eloquence. That which influenced them most to the making c^ this 
agreement, were the preparations which M. Brutus and Cassius were making 
& a new war, which made it necessary fi>r all the Caetarean party to unite for 
their common defence: for Brutus having made himself master of Greece and 
Macedonia, and Cassius of Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine, they had each of them 
^~tten together great armies in those countries; Brutus having mustered eight 

;ion8 in Macedonia,' and Cassius twelve in Syria;^ and therefore, the fatcea 

both, when united, made an army of twenty legions. 

Cassius, on his arrival in Syria,' found Murcus and Mareius Crispus at the 
siege of Apamea. On his coming thither they both joined him with all their 
forces, and Bassus's soldiers compelled him to do the same; whereon the city 
beinff surrendered on terms, an end was put to this siege, and Cassius, by the 
additioii of thete three armies, made up his forces to the number of eight le- 
nons. Beine thus strengthened, he soon brought all Syria to submit to him; and 
mtj did it ue more w&ngly, because of the ereat reputation he had among 
Aem for his saving that country from the Parmians,* after the overthrow ^ 
Craisus at CarrhsB. Marcus,* heartily embracing the same interest with Cas- 
aus, was continued by him in the government oi Syria, and was also made the 
admiral of his fleet; but Crispus and Bassus, not caring to engage in this war, 
were permitted quietly to retire. From Syria, Cassius passed into Phcenicia and 
Jildea,' and, without any difficulty, secured to him the possession of both these 
countries. While he lay there," Alienus, one of Dolabella's lieutenants, was 
marching through Palestine with four legions, sent by Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, to the assistance of Dolabella; Cassius, hearing hereof, got them at an ad- 
witage, and, having surrounded them with double their number, forced them all 
to come over to him, and hereby made up the twelve legions of which his army 
consisted. For the maintaining of so numerous a body of men,* he was forced 
to lay heavy contributions on the country, and Judea being for this purpose 
taxed at seven hundred talents, Antipater, whose wisdom was never wanting 
for the peace and welfare of that country, took speedy care for the answering 
of this sum, committing it to the charge of his two sons, Phasael and Herod, 
and of Malichus, and some others, foi&with to raise the sum, and assigning to 
each of them their proper districts for this end. Herod, being the first that 
brought in his quota, thereby veiy much recommended himself to the favour of 
Cassius. But Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Thamna, and some other cities of Ju- 
dea, being found tardy herein, Cassius caused all the inhabitants to be sold by 
auction for the raising of the money; and Malichus had like to have been put 
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ta death by Cassius for his failure in this matter, but that Hyrcanus sent to 089* 
81U8 a hundred talents out of his own coffers to redeejn him from it In the in- 
terim,' Dolabella, afler a long stay in the. Proper Asia, for the exacting of con- 
tributions in those parts, passed into Cilicia, there seized Tarsus, and thence 
marched into Syria,^ and would have entered Antioch as governor of the im>- 
vince; but being repulsed thence, he took possesrite of Laodicea, where the 
inhabitants voluntarily called him. Cassius and Marcw hearing c^ this, has- 
tened thither to suppress him, leaving Herod in the ^vemment of Coele-Syria/ 
Un their arrival at Laodiceiei,' Cassius. with the army iavested the place by land, 
and Murcus with the fleet by sea; whereby they so distressed Dokbella, that at 
last, having taken the place, they left him, and the chief heads of his party, no 
other way of escaping falling into their hands but by putting an end to their 
lives,* as some of them did by their own, and others by their servants' hands. 
As to the rest of his folloiiy^ers, Cassius listed them among hb legioni, and so 
did put an end to this war. 

While this was doing in Syria, Malichus was acting a very wicked and un- 
grateful part toward Antipater in Judea. He and Antipetei' had long been the 
chief supporters of Hyrcanus's interest in Judea against Aristobulus and hb 
sons, and, next Antipater, he was of the greatest power and authority in that 
country under the government of Hyrcanus, and was a veiy crafty busj man; 
but not being contented to be the second man next the prince,^ he would fain 
have been the first, and that especially sinpe he was a natural Jew, and the 
other only an Idumean; and therefore, for the accomplishing of this design, he 
laid a plot a^inst the life of Antipater, concluding, that if ne were removed, 
the prime administration of all affairs in Judea would of course fall into his 
hands. Antipater, having gotten some notion of his treachesous piojecliB^ 
made preparations against them. But Malichus, coming to him, did in so crafty * 
a^nanner, with oaths and protestations, deny the matter, that he fully persuaded 
both Antipater and his sons into a belief of his innocency, and a reconciliation 
was made between them. And whereas Murcus, on his having received some 
account of this man's innovating and factious designs, intended to have put him 
to death for them, he owed it to the intercession of Antipater that he was de- 
livered from this danger. But, notwithstanding this obligation, his ambition still 
hurrying him on wicked designs,* he took the opportunity of Antipater's dining 
one day with Hyrcanus, to bribe the butler to give him poison in his wine, of 
which he died: and Malichus, immediately thereon, with an armed force, 
seized the government of Jemsalem. However, he still endeavoured to persuade 
Phasaelus and Herod that he was wholly innocent as to this matter. Herod, 
having great indignation against him for this villanous act, would immediately 
by open force have revenged it upon him. But Phasaelus being of opinion 
rather to execute their revenge by craft and stratagem, lest otherwise they 
should run the nation into a civil war, Herod submitted hereto: and therefore 
both of them, dissembling their resentments, carried themselves toward him as 
if they believed all he said. In the mean time Cassius,' being informed by 
Herod of the manner of Antipater's death, gave him leave to revenge it on the 
murderer, and sent his orders to the commanders of his forces at Tyre to be as- 
sisting to him herein. On Cassius's taking Laodicea, all the princes and chief 
lords of Syria and Palestine hastened thither with their congratulations and 
presents; and Hyrcanus, with Malichus and Herod, being upon the road for 
the same purpose, on their drawing near to Tyre, where they were to lodge 
that night, Herod invited all the company to sup with him, and sending his 
servants before, under pretence of providing the supper, by them communi- 

1 Dion Cauiui, lib. 47. p. 344. 
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Gated Cassius's orders to the commaDders of the Roman garrison in that city; 
and accordingly a party of armed men being sent out by them, fell on Malichus 
m he approached that place, «nd slew, him. Had he come safe to Tyre, his de- 
sign was by stealth to have gotten away his son, who was there a hostage, and 
then to have returned intq Jud^a, and there excited the Jews to a revolt, and, 
while the Romans were embroiled in the wars among themselves, to have 
seized the country,' and made himself king. But Herod's plot against him, being 
the better laid of the two, took place for the defeating of all that he had thui 
projected. And thus it O^n happens, that, when craiVv men lay designs for 
wicked ends, they meet with others as crafty and wicked as themselves to turn 
the plot on their own heads. 

J9n. 42. Hyrcanus 11. 22.] — Cassius, having several times sent to Cleopatra, 

aueen of Egypt for her assistance,' and being as often denied, and hearing also 
lat she ^as sending, on the otljer side, ships to the aid of the triumvirs, re- 
solved to make war upon her. Ccesar had made her queen after the Alexan- 
drian war, and, for form's sake, joined her brother, a lad of eleven years old, 
in copartnership with her, but the whole power, by reason of this minority of 
the 3rodng prince, was in hen and so it continued, till the last preceding year; 
but then the young king being grown up to be fifteen years old, and thereby 
become capable of sharing the royal authority, as well as the name, she made 
him away by poison,' and at this time reigned alone in Egypt; and, since she 
had received her crown by the favour of Csesar, it was a generous gratitude in 
^her not to send aay aid to his murderer; and hereby she drew the anger of 
Cassius upon her.' But as he was on his way to invade her, he was called back 
-by A^tus,^ who, by letters after letters, pressed him to come and join him 
igttBt the tfiifftyirs. For they had now gotten together an army of forty 

S^ons,* and had passed eight of them over the Adriatic, and were following^ 
th the 'rest to fall upon him. Hereon Cassius, leaving a nephew of his wim 
one legion to govern Syria in his absence,^ marched with all the rest toward 
Brutus, and joined him near Smyrna in the proper Asia;* where finding them- 
•elver masters of all from Macedonia to the Euphrates, excepting only the Ly- 
dans and the Rhodians, they (bought it not convenient to leave two such potent 
Olfritime powers unsubdued behind them.^ And therefore, before they passed 
any &rtber westward, Brutus marched against the Lycians,^ and Cassius sailed 
with the fleet against the Rhodians, and after they had brought both these peo- 
ple under them, they again joined at Sardis,^ and from thence passed over the 
Hellespont,* wkh an army of near one hundred tilousand men,^*^ to fight Octa- 
'.vianus and Antony, who were come with much more numerous forces into 
Jkaeedooia against them." At Philippi," a city in that country (the same to the 
inhabitants whereof St. Paul afterward wrote one of his Epistles,) both armies 
met, where, after a terrible battle fought between them, Caesar's murderers 
were vanquished, and by the just retribution of divine vengeance upon them, 
they were both of them, that is, Cassius first, and afterward Brutus, forced to 
murder themselves; and, what was most signal herein, they both did it with 
the same swords with which they had murdered him. After this, Octavianus re- 
turned to Rome, and Antony passed on into Asia to settle the eastern pro- 
vinces. These matters are more fuUy related by Plutarch in the lives of M. An- 
tonius and Brutus, and by Appian,' Dion Cassius, and others; but it not being 
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my purpose to write the lUxnan histoiy, I meddle with it no otherwise than as if 
may serve to lUustrate that of the Jews, which is the main subject c^ this work. 

As soon as Cassius was ^one out of Syria, the faction of Malichus at Jerusalem 
rose in arms to revenge his death upon. the sons of Antipater,* and, having 
gained on their side Hyrcanus, and also Felix, the commander of the Roman 
forces left at Jerusalem, did put all into an uproar in that city; and, at the same 
time, a brother of Malichus's tools' possession of Massada, and several other cas- 
hes in Judea, by the permission fxf . H3ritanus. Herod being then with Fabius, 
the Roman governor of Damascus, and there laid up by sickness, Phasaelus was 
forced alone to stand this storm, and weathered it with full success. For he 
drove Felix and all of that party out of Jerusalem; and when Herod returned, 
both brothers together soon mastered this faction every where else, and recovered 
Massada again from them, and all other places which they had taken: and, when 
they had thus settled all matters again in peace, they justiy upbraided Hyrcanus 
with ingratitude in favouring the adverse faction against them, when it was to 
the assistance and wise administration of Antipater> their father, that he owed 
all that he had. But a match being about this time set on foot between Herod 
and Mariamne ' the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, that reconciled all differences 
between them. 

However, peace did not long continue. The suppressed faction soon revived 
again under another head. For they called to them Antigonus,' the younger 
Bon of Aristobulus, and, under the pretence of restoring him to his father's throne, 
raised new disturbances in the countiy. Aristobulus, his father, and Alexander, 
his eldest brother, being dead, he as heir of the family, claimed the kingdom 
which Aristobulus had been possessed of; and herein he was supported by Ma- 
rion, king of Tyre, Fabius, governor of Damascus, and Rcdc&y, the son of 
MennsBUs, prince of Chalcis: the first of these engaged in this cause out of the 
hatred he bore to Herod; the second for the money wnich was given to hire him 
into it; and the last by reason of the affinity that was between their families; 
for he had married a sister of Antigonus's. After Aristobulus had been poi- 
soned by the Pompeians, and Alexander his son beheaded at Antioch, as hath 
been above related, and the family was thereby brought to great distress, this 
Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus, sent Philippion his son to Askalon,* where the 
widow of Aristobulus was retired witli her remaining children, to bring them 
all to him to Chalcis, proposing there to provide for them. This he did for the 
sake of the love with which he was smitten for one of the daughters, named Alex- 
andria. But Philippion taking the same liking to her, married her on the 
way, for which his father put him to death on his return, and then married her 
himself. And, by reason of this affinity, he did all he could to promote the in- 
terest of Antigonus; who, being thus assisted by him,* and the others mentioned, 
got an army into the field for the pursuing of his pretensions. But Herod en- 
countering him on his first entering Judea, ^ve him a total overthrow, and then 
recovering what Marion had taken in Galilee, he returned to Jerusalem with 
victory and triumph. 

^n. 41. Hyrcanus II. ^3.] — Antony having, after the victory of Philippi,* 
passed over into Asia to settle all matters there in the interest of the conquerors, 
exacted grievous taxes and contributions in all places, for the payment of his 
soldiers, and the support of the excessive luxury which he thenceforth gave 
himself up unto. Wherever he came, after his arrival in those parts, he had his 



tuting them to his lust, they might thereby the better obtain their ends. Among 
other ambassadors that came to him, there were several of principal note from 
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the nation of the Jews/ who were sent to accuse Phasael and Herod for usurp- 
ing the government from Hyrcanus, and abusing it to their own ends. But 
Herod- being present, partly by his money, and partly by his interest with Aqr 
tony, obtained, that Antony would not hear them. For he having received 
great obligations from Antipater whe^ he served under Gabinius in Judea,* for 
his sake, much favoured his sons; and Herod, on this account, had ever aAer a 
very great interest with him. Not long after, ther^ came to him other ambassa- 
dors out of Judea from Hyrcanus,' to pray that the lands and territories, which 
Cassius had taken from the Jews, might be restored, and that all of that nation, 
whom Cassius had unjustly s<^d into slavery, might be again set free: both which 
petitions were readily granted.^ At Tarsus, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, came 
to him, being summoned to answer an accusation against her, as if she had fap 
voured the interest of Cassius. On her arrival thither, by the charms of her 
beauty and her wit, she drew him into those snares which held him enslaved 
to her as long as he lived, and in the end caused his ruin. On his coming into 
Syria,' he deposed all the tyrants which Cassius had made in that country. 
For, on his coming from thence to the war against the triumvirs for the raising 
of money for the expenses of that expedition, he cantoned out the greatest part 
of that country into small principalities,* and sold them to those who would give 
most for them; and thus was it that Marion, who hath been mentioned, came to 
be king of Tyre.^ At Daphne, near Antioch, one hundred of the principal 
Jews* came to him in another embassy with the same complaints against the 
sons of Antipater as the former. Antony now gave them a hearing; and Hyr- 
canus being present, he put it to him to declare, whom he thought Sie fittest to 
manage the government under him, to which he answered in favour of the two 
brothers; being induced hereto by reason of the affinity which he had newly 
contracted with Herod in the espousals of his grand-daughter. Whereon Antony, 
being otherwise inclined to favour the two brothers, for the reason above men- 
tioned, made them both tetrarchs, and committed all the affairs of Judea to their 
administration; and, having imprisoned fifteen of the ambassadors, would have 
put them to death, but that Herod saved them by his intercession. However, 
they did not give over their solicitation. For, on Antony's coming to Tyre,* in* 
•tead of the former hundred, there came thither a thousand to him with the 
«ame accusations against the two brothers, which Antony looking on as a tu- 
mult, rather than an embassy, caused them to" be fallen upon by his soldiers, 
whereon several of them were slain, and more wounded. 

Antony, wanting money to pay his army,*° sent all his horse to Palmyra, to 
take the plunder of that city, instead of their pay. This was an ancient city in 
Syria, formerly called Tadmor. The holy scriptures" make mention of it by this 
name, and tell us, that it was built in the desert by Solomon, king of Israel," 
after his having vanquished and brought under him the kingdom of Hamath 
Zoba, in which it was situated. When 'the Greeks became masters of those 
countries, they gave it the name of Palmyra," which it retained for several age»* 
after, and, under it, about the middle of the third century after Christ, grew fa^ 
ftnous by being made the seat of the eastern empire under Odenathus and Ze- 
nobia.*^ But when the Saracens became lords of the east, they again restored 
it to the old name of Tadmor: and that it hath ever since borne even to this 
day. But it is now famous for nothing else but its ruins; which are the most 
august that are at present any where to be found;'* and these truly prove how 
great the magnificence, riches, and splendour of this ancient and noble city waa 
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in fbrflier times. It is one hundred and twenbr-teven miles nojrdi of Damaacns , 
on this nik the Euphrates, at the distance of a day's journey fiom that ziver. 
The situation of it is mueh like what (hat of Ammonia in the deserts of Libya 
u described to have been. For it is built upon an island of firm land,' which 
Kes in the midst irf* a vast ocean of sand in sandy deserts surrounding it on eveiy 
nde. Its neighbourhood to the Euphrates haTing jdaced it in the confines of 
two potent empires, that of the Paithians on the east, and that of the Romans 
on the west; it happened often that in the times of war they were grinded be- 
tween both. But, in times of peace, they made themselves sufficient amends 
hj their commerce with each of them,* and the great riches which they eained 
thereby. For the caravans from Persia and India, which now unload at ideppo, 
did in those times unload at Palmyra, and from thence Ae eastern commodities 
which came over land, being carried to the next ports on the Mediterranean, 
were from thence transmitted into the west; and the western commodities beinf 
through the same way brought from the said ports to this city, were there loaded 
on the same caravans, and on their return carried back and dispersed all over 
die east So that as Tyre, and afterward Alexandria, were the chief marts for 
the eastern trade that was carried on by sea. Palmyra was for some time the 
chief mart for so much of that trade as was carried on by land. By the means 
whereof, that place being veiy much enriched, Antony thought, with the plun« 
der of it, to have paid on his cavabr; and, for this purpose sent them thidier. 
But the Palmyrenians,' having timdy notice of the desi^s, had, before their 
arrival, removed all tiieir ftimibes and eflfects to the other side of the Euphrates, 
where the invaders, noti)eine able to come at them, they were forced to return 
without the prey they came for, and, on their recess, the Palmyrenians came 
back again to their houses, and being exasperated by this ill urage, did thence- 
forth put tiiemselves under the protection of the P^irthians, whidi became one 
of the principal causes df the second Parthian war. 

Cleopatra' naving accompanied Antony as far as Tyre, there iook her leave 
of him, and returned into Egypt, but left him so ensnared in the fetters of 
amour to her, that he could not stay long behind; and therefore,* having ap- 
pointed Plancus to be his lieutenant m Lesser Asia, and Saxa in Syria, he maoe 
haste after her to Alexandria, and there spent the whole ensuing winter with 
her,* in a most scandalous conversation of luxury and lasciviousness. In the 
interim, all Syria and Palestine* being grievously oppressed with the taxes which 
were imposed on them,' the Aradians and some others slew those who were 
sent to gather them, and thereon joined with the Palmyrenians, and those ty- 
rants whom Antony had deposed,® for the calling in of the Parthians against 
him, which put the whole country in the utmost misery and confusion. For 
the Parthians,* on this invitation, passed the Euphrates with a great army, under 
the command of Pacoras, the kings son, and Labienus, a Roman general of the 
Pompeian party. This Labienus was the son of Titus Labienus, **> who had been 
Cesar's lieutenant in Gallia, and one of the chiefest of his friends; but after- 
ward going over to Pompey, became the bitterest of his enemies, and was slsdn 
fighting against him in the battle of Munda." His son pursuing the same in- 
terest," was sent by Brutus and Cassius, a little before the battle of Philippi, in 
im embassy to the Parthian king, to pray his aid in that war, and was soliciting 
this matter at the Parthian court when that battle happened; by the ill success 
whereof, being discouraged from any more retuming,^* he continued in that 
country, and having prevailed with king Orodes to undertake this war,^' was sent 

1 Plin. lib. «• c. M. 2 Appian. de Belli* CiviUbuf. lib. 5. 3 Ibid. 
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xirith Pikcorus/ tlie king's son, to be under him the chief commander in it On 
(heir entering Syria,* they vanquished Saxa in battle, and forced him to flee 
into Giltcia, and, after this, having divided the army between them, Labienus, 
vrith one part of it, pursued Saxa into Cilicia, and, having there slain him,* 
overran all the Lesser Asia; and forcing Plancus to flee thence into the isles, 
brought all places under him, as far as Qie Hellespont and the iEgean Sea. And 
at the same time, Pacorus, with the other part oi his army, subdued all Syria 
and Phoenica,^ as far as Tyre, which alone stood out against him. For the re- 
mainder of the Roman forces in that country, having gotten thither befinre him, 
held out that place, so that he could not make himself master of it 

^n. 40. Hyrcamu IL 24.] — ^Antony,* being roused up by the accounts brought 
him at Alexandria, of the ill state of his afl^rs in Italy, as well as in Syria and 
Lesser Asia, early in the ensuing spring took his leave of Cleopatra, to carry a 
remedy to them. For in Italy »' Fulvia, his wife, and Lucius Antonius, his 
brother (who had been consul the preceding year,) having, under the pretence 
of supporting his interest, engird m a war against Octavianus, were vanquished 
by him; and after the taking of Perusia (where Lucius had suflered a long and 
hard siege in this cause,'^ were both driven out of that country. And what was 
the state of affairs in Syria and Lesser Asia hath been related. For the remov- 
ing of those evils, he first sailed to TVre;* but on his putting in there, finding 
all the country round in the hands oi the Parthians,* and receiving also in that 
place lamentable letters of complaint fix)m Fulvia,'^ concerning her sufl*erings 
from Octavianus, he neglected the foreign enemy to make war upon the domes- 
tic, and sailed into Italy with two bunded sail of ships against Octavianus; but 
on his arrival thither, receiving an account that Fulvia was dead at Sicyon,** he 
heailcened to the advice of his friends, for the making up of all difierences with 
Octavianus, by marryin? Octavia his sister, who had lately become a widow by 
the death of Marcellus, her former husband;" on which terms peace being made 
between them, they both went together to Rome, and the marriage was ^ere 
aolemnized with ereat pomp and solemnity. After this the triumvirs came to 
a new partition of the Roman empire between them, by virtue whereof Lepidus 
had the provinces of Africa, Octavianus Dalmatia, the two Grallias, Spain, and 
Sardinia, and Antony all the eastern province bevond the Adriatic. And the 
war against the Parthians was committed to his charge, and that against Sextus 
Pompeius (who had seized Sicily) to Octavianus; and Italy, it was agreed, should 
be common to them both, for the raising of forces for these wars. 

In tiie mean time, Labienus ravaged all Lesser Asia,** and Pacorus," having 
taken in Sidon and Rolemais, sent a parhr to invade Judea, for the making of 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, king of that country. For Ptolemy, the son 
of Mennaeus, prince of Chalcis," dying this year,'* Lysanius his son, who sue- 
ceeded him in that principality, having a great interest with Barzapharnes, a 
chief commander of^the army that foUowed Pacorus, contracted with him in 
the behalf of Antigonus (to whom he was allied in the manner as hath been 
above mentioned,) that for one thousand talents, and five hundred Jewish wo- 
men, to be given to the Parthians by Antigonus, they should restore him to his 
Other's kingdom; which contract being consented to and ratified by Pacorus, 
he sent fiom Ptolemais a part of his army under the command of his cupbearer, 
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'iCiBed t&K) Fftoanii, to put it into^eaecution. Whereon Antiflonui, ha^Kiig «!- 
tan tocether an anny of Jewi i^om about Mount Cazmel and dae^rhiege,' m M cSed 
wilhpem into Judea, a^ thtf xupbearer followed to lui^port him.* ^ ' Antjgcmua 
having yanquished in bime thoae that ink came fodh to oppote him^ punoed . 
4)iem unjtb jeruaalem, where, having^goOen into the Mtj, many lirirmiihea hap* 
fened between him and tile two brotheri; in which the Anfigooiana being , 
wonted, were ferced to takaT shelter hi«the mountain of the templar ana tbo 
cither party adsed the palace; and from these two places, as the head-quaiters 
of die two parties, Ihey Aequently sallied l^p«i each other, and these hoetilities 
were continued between thAn,wti|l the feast of Pentecost, when |T^t numbers 
of people cominff Id JerQsi))em from all harts to this hdy sdemmty, and aome ' 
kining ep ooe side, and some on the om*, this produced such great distrao- 
tiODS, and fuch sheading of blood in eveiT paif of the city, as moved both paiw 
ties'to thiiJf of e composure of these troubles. Haceon Antigonus subdoloosly 
popo s e d the calling in of the cupbeaitur to arbitrate all difier«tfices between them 
^te he havingibUowed Antigonus, according to^the orders of his master, was 
then with his forces encamped without the wdb rA the citv:) which profjosal 
being accented of, tfie cupbearer, with five hundre4of his hone, wy received 
intoJerusalem, and he tuing his lodging at PhasaePs hoi^e, and beinc there 
kindly entertained as his gdbs^ made use of this o|»portunitjr to ifork ma host 
into such a confidence in him, "bs to be drawp by his treacherous persuasions to 
go on an embassy to Qprzaphames (who then gox^ed Sjfik under Faoocus,) 
as being made believe, Igr ibis subd# Parthian, th& it was the mcipt ceiiain way 
to gain such a setttement ef his affidn %b would be best to his coolest And , 
tterefore, taking Hyrcanus ^cmg wRh him, he went on thia journey wholly 
against the cminion of Herod; who having nb frith in the PMhians, bCmed his 
brother'a credulity in piis matftan; The cupbearer conducted them on dieir way 
with pare df his hone, leaving tlMBiother part d Jerapalem. When the ambas- 
aadon came into Galilee, they wei^ met with a g«^|d from Banaphamea to 
conduct them to him; and the cupbearer refllmed again to Jerusalem. Bam> 
phames at first received them with an aifiearance 3[ kindnaas, tUl he thought 
the cupbearer was returned again to Jerusalem, and had there ^seized Herod 
according to the orders that were given him. But as soon as, by computing the 
time, he concluded this was done,' he caused both Phasael and Hyrcanus to be 
seized and put into chains. Herod having timely inielligence hereof, before any 
part of the intended treachery could be executed upon mm, got away from Je- 
rusalem in the ni^ht, taking with him all Ms family, and the best of his efiects, 
and as many soldiera in his pay, as he had tiien at hand foi* their guard, and 
made the best of his way toward Massada,* which was a castle built on the top 
of a veiy high mountain, near the west side of the late Asphi[^tites, and the 
strongest fortress in all that countiy. In his march thither, he was several times 
assaulted, both by the Parthians pursuins; htei, and also by the Jews of the op- 
posite faction; but in all these conflicts ne had the better of them; and having - 
more especially in one (^ them, whicbips fought with the J^s of Antigcmus's 
party, at the distance of about seven muea irom Jerusalem, gotten a more re- 
maikable advantage than in any of the rest, he there afterward built a very fa- 
mous palace,^ called Herodium, in memory of it On his coming to S^ssa, in 
Idumaea, his brother Joseph met him with such forces as he could get together 
for his assistance. But on their drawing near to Massada, that place not being 
capable of containing all the company, Herod dismissed nine thousand of them. 
Or the rest, he put eight hundred into the castle, with his mother, sister, and 
the other women of quality which he brought with him frtnii Jerusalem; and 
then, having furnished the fortress with provisions for severed montfis, and left 

1 I chooae to mention him by this name, that the rtsder may not eonfbund him with the other PaccnuL ^ 
the king*B son. 
9 Joieph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. SS. et de Bello Judaico. lib. 1. e. 11. 
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Joseph In the chief comtnand of it, he with the remainer of hi; foUowera, made 
the best ofhia way for Petra, in Arabia, where Malchus having Eucceeded Are- 
tas, then reigned aa king of that country. Herod having laid many obligations 
upon him by former kindnesses and services, thought to have found him hia 
fnend in this time of need; but he being one who like many others would not 
own a friend in adversity, as soon aa he heard of Herod's case, sent to him to 
depart his dominiotu, pretending for it the command of the Parthians. Hereon 
Herod, dismissing most of those who had hitherto followed him, went directly 
for Egypt; and on hia coming to Rhinoconua in his way thither, he there had 
on account of the death of Phasael his brother. 

For the Parthians,' when they found Herod gone from Jrausalem, after hav- 
ing first plundered the place, and all the country round, made Ajitigouus, ac- 
cording as they had agreed with him, king of Judea, and deUvered Hyrcanua 
and Phasael in chains to him. Pha^el knowing hiii death to be determmed, to 
prevent the executioner, beat out his brains against the wall of the prison. 
Hyrcanus's hfe was spared: but, to incapacitate him from being any longer 
high-priest, Antigonus caused bis ears to be cut off (for no one was, accordmg 
to the Levitical law,* to be, priest or high-priest among the Jews who was not 
perfect and whole in ail the parts and members of his body,) and after this de- 
Uvered him back again to the Parthians to be carried by them into the east, 
that, being so far off, he might not be in the way to disturb him; and accord- 
ingly on their cetum they carried him to Seleucia, and soon afler there hap- 
pened a reason which forced them to return sooner than they intended. 

For Antony,* after his agreement with Octavianua, having sent Ventidius, 
one of his lieutenants, into the eaat against them, he managed this war with 
such success, as soon cleared all tJie Roman territories of them. His passa^ 
into Asia was with such speedy espedition,' that, arriving thither much sooner 
than expected, he surprised Labienus with tha suddenness of his coming, before 
he was prepared to withstand him. For he had then none of the Parthian army 
with him, but only auch forces aa were made up of Roman deserters, and those 
Asiatics which he had gathered up in Syria, Fhienicia, and Lesser Asia, since 
his coming over the Euphrates. And therefore, not daring to aland tlie approach 
of a Roman army, he retreated before them aa fast aa he could, till he came to 
Mount Taurus, where having, by the advantage of the mountaina, encamped in 
such a place as secured him from being forced to a battle, he sent to Pacorua 
for assistance: hereon aa army of Parthians coming thither lo his aid, ihey had 
the Romans in such contempt, because of their former victories over tliem, that 
they engaged Ventidius. before Lobienua could come to join them; and there- 
fore, being overthrown in this battle, and most of them cut in pieces, they re- 
ceived the reward which was justly due to their presumption. Labienus's aol- 
diera being terrified with thia defeat of tlie Parthiana, all deserted him and lied, 
every one shifting as well as he could for himself: whereon Ventidius"; pursu- 
' ing after them, slew some of them, and, having takeii the rest, Usied them 
among his forces. Labienus, making his escape in a disguise, for some time 
skulked about Cilicia from one hiding place to another, till at length being dis- 
covered by Demetrius (a freedman of Juljua C^sar'a, whom Antony had made 
governor of Cyprus,) he was taken and put lo death. After this viclorj', Ven- 
tidius having recovered all Cilicia,' marched on to Mount Amanus, which 
parted Cilicia from Svria; where he met another army of Parthians, who, under 
the command of Phamapates, one of Paconis's lieutenants, had seized the 
passes leading into'Syria, and thereby endeavoured to hinder his farther pro- 
gress. But Ventidius, falling on them, slew their general, and gained a second 
victoiy over them as considerable as the former; and then, without any farther 
opposition, passed on into Syria. Whereon Pacorua,' calling all his forces ta 
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him, marched htck with all the haite he was able, and wpaningthe E^hnieiL 
left Syria, and dl elie on thia aide that river, whoUjr to the Homana, and an 
again in ^oae countries. returned to their fermer aubfection to them, excepting 
only the Aradians, who, by reason of their having dain those that were sent 
thither to gather their taxes, despairing of pardon, held out fixr some time, till 
thev were at lengdi reduced b^rorce of aims. 

m the interim,' Herod, from Bhinooonira, went to Pelusinm, and from 
dience to Alesmdhia; where, taking ship, he passM bjr the way of Bhodes and 
Brundusium to Rome; and there appljug to Antooj, acquainted him of the 
kmentable state all his a&irs in Judea were then in; and eamesthf prayed his 
aid. Antony,' on the account of the friendship which he had first with his &- 
dier, and aft^wM with Um, pitied his case, and, &r the sake of a neat sum 
of money promised, undertook to help him, and did much more lor nim ttan 
he ezp«:tM. For wherMs the utaMst of his design was to haTO obtained the 
kingdom for Aiistobulus, the brother of Mariamne, whom he had latdy 
espoused, without proposing any thing fiurtfaer fer. his own interest, than that 
he might govern the countiy under him in the *same manner as Antipeter had 
under Hyrcanus his grandfrther;* Antony procured, that the crown was given 
to him, contraiy to the custom c^ the Romans commonly practised by th^ in 
this case. For they used not to pass over the ro^ line of any dependent king- 
dom, and grant the crown to one that was an ahen to it But Octavianna beimr 
prevailed with to favour the design, parUy to gratify Antony, and partly out of 
gratitude to the family of Antipater, fer me seasonable he^ brouriit fay him to 
Julius Cosar in Egypt, their jomt interest was not to be withstood. And there- 
ibre Messala and Atratinus, two noUe senators, having introduced Herod into 
the aenate, and there set forth the merits of him and ms family toward the Ro- 
man people, and the demerits of Antigonus; and Antony havmj^ added, that it 
would be veiy advantageous to him in his canying on the Phithian war to have 
Herod king of Judea, the rojral dignity was 'clecreed to him by the unanimous 
suffrage of thfe whde senate, and Antigonus was declared an enemy to the Ro- 
man state. And, on the rising of the senate, Herod was conducted by the con- 
suls and other magistrates up to the Capitol, Octavianus going on one side of 
him, and Antony on the other; and the decree being there deposited among 
the public records of the state, he was thereon solemnly inaugurated into the 
kingdom, according to the Roman usage. Having had so good and expeditious 
success in this matter, he made all the haste back again into Judea that he was 
able. For, having tarried only seven days at Rome for the despatch of this 
whole afiair, he returned to his ships at firundusium, and, sailing tiience witib 
the first fair wind, he landed at Ptoleroais toward the end of summer, so that 
he was not above three months in all this journey, both by sea and land. 

On his arrival, his first care was to relieve his mother, sister, and other friends 
that were shut up in Massada.^ For Antigonus* had besieged them with a close 
siege ever since his departure, and had once brought them to so great a distress for 
want of water, that Joseph had resolved-to attempt desperately to break through 
the besiegers, and flee unto Malchus in Arabia: for he had heard that Malchus 
had repented of his unkindness to Herod, and was now much better inclined to 
him and his party. But the night before he intended to have put ^is design in 
execution, there fell such plentiful showers of rain, as filled all their cisterns, 
and thereby put them in a capacity of bedding out till Herod came and relieved 
them. And to relieve them being what he had most at heart (especially for the 
sake of Mariamne, his late betrothed mistress, who was a lady of the greatest 
beauty, and the greatest merit of any of her time,) he did all he could to provide 
for it For, immediately on his return, he set himself to raise men, listing into 
his -service as well foreigners as Jews; and with those, and such Roman auxili- 

1 Jowpb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 95. et de Bello Jodaico; Hb. 1. e. 11. 9 Jowpb. ibid. c96. et dt Bello. ibid. 
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tnes as he received from Ventidius and Silo his lieutenant in F^estine, he 
made himself master of all Graiilee, some few places only excepted. After this, 
he endeavoured to get at Massada, but not thinking it safe to leave so strong a 
place as Joppa behind him in the hands of his enemies, he took in that fint, 
and then proceeding to the place intended, and having there raised the siege, 
and received all his friends, \ke took in Ressa, a strong fortress in Idumaea; and 
marching back, joined Silo, whom Ventidius had left in Judea, for the pro- 
moting of his interest, and encamped with him before the walls of Jerusalem. 

For Ventidius, on his having driven the Parthians out of Syria,' marched 
into Palestine, out of pretence to relieve Joseph in Massada, but in reality to get 
as much money as he could; and therefore, having appeared before Jerusalem, 
and thereby frighted Antigonus to part with all the money he could get to- 
gether, for the purchasing of his departure, he marched back into Syria with 
the gross of his army, leaving Silo with the rest in Judea. And with these he 
joined Herod, but did him more hurt than good. For following the same me- 
mod which Ventidius had lately given him an example for, he managed this 
war in no other manner than as it might bring most money into his own pocket, 
receiving great sums from Herod to promote ms interest, and, at the same time, 
greater trom Antigonus to hinder it; so that, playing booty on both sides, he 
squeezed each of mem to the utmost, and truly served neither. He helped, He^ 
rod, indeed in reducing Joppa, and, on his return from Massada, went with him 
to the siege of Jerusalem, but there managed that matter so, that by encouraging 
his scddiers to mutiny, on pretence of wanting necessaries, he made it end only 
in the sacka^ of Jericho, to the utter ruin of that place, and then dismissed the 
army into wmter-quarters, which he made Herod provide for them in Idumea, 
Samaria, and Galilee. 

This year was born to Asinius PoUio, consul of Rome, a son,' whom, from his 
taking of Salone, a city in Dalmatia, he called Saloninus; on his birth, Viml 
made his fourth eclogue, and therein attributes to him, what was then generaSy 
talked, first by the Jews, and aflerward from them by others, of the kingdom d 
the Messiah, who was speedily to appear, and restore the righteousness and bliss 
of the golden age again to the world. That Saloninus was not this person was 

O roved,* for he died on the ninth day after his birth; but what was then 
i and rumoured abroad concerning this matter, was, in less than forty 
years after, all fulfilled in the birth of our Saviour. And the kingdom of Christ 
would tiuly be all that this eclogue describes it to be, would men but keep the 
laws thereof. Where all do good to all, there is heaven; and where all do evil 
to all, there is hell; and according as the one or the other prevails, so we have 
a heaven or a hell here on earth. The law of Christ is truly and exactly calcu- 
lated for the former, and were the righteousness, justice, and charity, which it 
enjoins, fully observed, then all would do good to all, and a state of bliss would 
be established among men here on earth, next that which is enjoyed by the 
saints in heaven. And all that is said of the golden age by the poets, or of the 
kingdom of the Messiah by the prophets of Israel, would be truly verified in 
this life; and that it is not so, is wholly owing to the wickedness of men, 
who, by their malice, violence, and uncharitableness, obstruct what otherwise 
the law ci Christ would efiect, and thereby introduce a hell instead of a heaven 
among us. 

Jjn. 39. Antigonus 1.] — Herod,* though he had put Silo's soldiers into winter- 
quarters, still kept the field with his own; one part of which he sent into Idu- 
msa, under the command of his brother Joseph, to secure all there to his inters 
est; with the rest he marched to Samaria, and having there placed his mother, 
cister, and all his other friends, which he brought nom Massada, under a safe 
guard, he passed on into Galilee, and there reduced Sepphoris, and all other 

I Joteph. Antiq lib. 14. c 96. et de Bello Jadaico, lib. 1. c IS. 

t aarrius in Notit ad quarum Eelofam VinilU. 3 Benrias, ibid, ad Tenom priinujB. 
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placei which held finr Antigonuf in that coimti^ «nd after ttat betook himadf . 
to rid it of those bands of thieves and banditti, which at that time very much 
infested it For there being many mountains and steep cramy iogIeb in this 
countiy, with caves in them c^Mble of aiSiiding hidiiup-places for great nnmben 
of this mat of ^people, great i^umbersmf thftn were often found fiom those deas 
to make ravages and depredations in it, and never more than at this time. For 
the suppressing of these, Herod marched with all his forces against tfiem, and 
all were scarce enough; for these robben, having joined their forces together, 
made such a head against Mm, that at first Heiws left wing was pot fo the 
rout, till he^kimself cameupin person witii other forces to their relief whneon, 
having gained the victory, he pursued them as far as the river Jordan, and 
there drove tibem all out A the country, excepting only some few, who lurking 
behind, sheltered themselves in the caves and festnesses of the mountains. 
Afev this he gave his soldien a donative of one hundred and fifty dimchms a« 
man, and dismissed them into winter-quarters. While they lay tfuere, he took 
care, by the affency of Fherafras, his brother, to furnish thein and also the Bo- 
mans under Suo, with plenty df provisiooK and also took care, at the same time, 
by the same person, for the re-edifying and new fortifying of the castle cf Akx* 
andrium. And, as soon as the season of ^ tiie year would allow him to take the 
field, he marched asain into Galilee, to rid it from the remainder of those thieves, 
who still infested that country feom the caves and holes of the mountaina where 
they had taken shelter, but now to come •at them was the difficulty. For, by 
reason of the cragginess and steepness of those mountains, there was no scaling 
them fiom below, and to get down to them finom above, by any passage, was al- 
together as impracticable; and therefore, to ferret them out of their dens, he was 
forced to make certain chests, and, filling them with soldiers, to let them down 
into the entrance of tiiose caves, by chains fincmi engines which he had fi^md 
above; by which means having destroved all that lurked in them, or else reduced 
them to terms of submission, he whouy quieted that country for tiie present, and 
marched to Samaria, firom thence to make war upon Antigonus. But he was no 
sooner gone, but those thieves, whom he had lately driven over Jordan, again 
returned, and infested anew that countiy, slew Ptolemy, whom Herod had made 
governor of it, and began again to ravage all round about them. But Herod, on 
notice hereof, coming back again, soon made them pay dear for it For, ferret- 
ing them out (^ all their hiding holes, he cut off the most of them, destroyed all 
their places of retreat, and deeply fined all of the country that had aflbrded them 
any relief or countenance; by which necessary rigour he at length restored full 
peace and security to all Galilee. 

In the interim,* Antony was at Athens, there spending this winter with his 
new wife Octavia, in the same excesses d luxury, folly, and loose divertise- 
ments, as he had the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria. While he thus lay 
idle in that place,* there came thither to him an account of the two victories 
gained by Ventidius against the Parthians; for which he made great rejcncing 
and feasting in that place. But hearing that Pacorus was making great prepa- 
rations for another invasion into Sjrria, he thought not fit any longer to lie still 
and leave it to his lieutenant to reap all the laurels of this war. And therefore, 
as soon as the spring advanced, he left Athens with all his forces, and marched 
toward the east; but, before he could get thither, Ventidius had gained a third 
victory, much greater than the other two,* whereby he seemed to have fully re- 
venged the death of Crassus, and those that were cut off with him in the battle 
of Carrh®: for the loss on the Parthians' side, at this time, was altogether as sig- 
nal as that other on the Romans; Pacoras himself, and above twenty thousand 
of his best men, being slain in this overthrow. The manner whereby it was 
efl^cted was as followeth:— 

1 Dion CiMiut. lib. 48. Appian. de Bellii Civilibot, lib. 5. PluUurehiM in Antonio, 
uw' .*.*^(^' Antiq.lib. 14. c. S7. Plutardiat in Antonio. Anpian. in rarthidt. Dion Cuaini.llL4S. BtrmbOL 
'^i, ^\?*,1^^' Epitome livii. ISS. Jnatin. lib. 48. c 4. Jidln FRmtin. StntSfiB, Uk 1. & 1. tt Jlk S. 
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Ventidius/ hearing that the Parthians were in great readiness for another ex- 
pedition into Syria, feared that they might pass the Euphrates upon hiin, be-* 
fore fie should be able to get his army together from the several places where 
they were dispersed into quarters, for the putting of himself into a condition to 
oppose them. And therefore, for the preventing thereof, he had fecourse to this 
stratagem. There being then in his camp, under the name of an ally, a petty 
prince of those eastern parts, whom he knew to be a well-wisher and secret cor- 
respondent oi the Parthians, that communicated to they^ all the intelligence he 
could get of the Roman counsels and designs, he laid a plot of serving himself 
by this man's treachery. For, taking the first opportunity that oAred to dis- 
course with him, and* expressing himself as if he placed great confidence in him, 
communicated to him his pretended fears, feigning that he had heard, and was 
thereon much concerned, that the Parthians, waiving the usual passage of the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, intended now to enter Syria another way, at a passage 
of mat river much below the former. For, said he, if they pass at Zeugma, the 
country on this side the Euphrates is there mountainous,, where the Parthian 
horse, of which their army mostly consists, will not be useful to them; but, in 
case they take the lower passage, the country is all plain, and there the horse 
will have their full advantage, and the Romans will not be able to stand before 
them. As soon as this conference was over, the traitor, according as Ventidius 
foresaw, conveyed a full account of it to the Parthians, and there it had the full 
effect which was intended. For Pacorus, immediately hereon altering his 
course, left the road of Zeugma, and took his rout into the other road, where 
Ventiaius wished he should: which causing a long march about, and requiring 
other preparations to be made for the passing of me river at the place now in* 
tended, while all this was doing, forty days were gained to Ventidius; in which 
time, having gotten to him Silo from Judea, and all his legions from beyond 
Taurus, where they had been quartered, he was in full readiness to meet the, 
Parthians, as soon as they entered Syria; where, having first outwitted them by 
several stratagems and artifices of war, he at length vanquished them with that 
•ignal overthrow which I have mentioned. It is remarked of this victory of the 
Romans, that, as it fully revenged the victory gotten over Crassus by the Par- 
thians, 80 it was gotten on the same day of the year on which the other was 
lost,* just fourteen years before. It happened, therefore, in the month of June; 
for in that month the battle of Carrhae was fought by Crassus. 

Orodes, Idnr oX. Parthia, hearing of this defeat, and the death of his son in it,' 
was so overwhelmed with excess of grief for this calamity, that he grew dis- 
tracted upon it For several days he sat mute, not speaking a word, or caring 
to take any meat; and, when his grief had at length made way for his tongue to 
express it, nothing else could be heard from him but the name of Pacorus: some- 
times he would seem to see him, and call upon him as if present, sometimes to 
talk with him, sometimes to hear him speakin? to him, and at other times, re- 
collecting that he was lost, he would pour out his lamentations for it with show- 
ers of tears. And, in truth, there was reason enough for all this grief in the 
present case. For this overthrow was the greatest blow which the Parthians had 
at any time till now received:' and the loss of the prince was as great as that of 
the army; for he was the worthiest person for justice and clemency,^ as well as 
for valour, and all other princely qualities, which the royal family of Arsaces 
had ever bred; by which, in the short time that he was in Syria, he so far en- 
deared himself to the people of that country, that they never expressed a greater 
afiection fen- any prince that ever reigned over them than they did for him. 

Had Ventidius, after this yictory, pursued all the advantages of it, he mieht 
have driven the Parthians out of all Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and extended 

1 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 14. c 37. Plutarch, in Aotonlo. AppUn. in Partbieis. Dhm. ChMiiu, lib. 40. Strafao, 
Kk. M. & 7S1. Epitome Urii, 1S0. Justin, lib. 49. e. 4. Julint Frontin. Stniugem. Ab. 1. c 1. et lib. 9. c 
% VelleUis P«t«reulna, lib. 9. c 78. Eutmp. lib. 7. OrMias, lib. 6. c. 18. 

S Dtott. Cuiiat, Mb. 49. p. 405. Eotiop. liU 7. Offortoi, lib. 6. c. 18. « I««ki^,>»u«a.t..N. 
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the RiHnan empire to the bankf of the Tigris, if not herond Hbemt but he fired 
he might thereoy excite the envy of Antony tgainst nim;^ and theiefote con- 
tented himself with reducing all thoae places in Syria and FhcBnida which had 
revolted from the Romans in Uie late war; and, in'pnraoit hereof^ be wn with 
all his army id Commagena when Antooy arrived. For Antiocl^tis,' the king of 
tiiat country, having embraced me Parthian interest against tlM Bomana, Yen- 
tidius made war upon him for it, and, having shut him up in Samosata, the 
capital of his IdngdcHn, was then straig^^ berieflne him. Antony, on his 
coming thither, todc this war out of his hands, and, dismissing him from his 
presidency tf Syria, and all other command, sent him to Rome,' on pretence 
that he mifffat there take his triumph §ar his victories; but the true reason was,* 
he envied him the ^oiy of them, and therefore sent him away fiom the army, 
with which he was m great reputation, and never employed him aftenrard, 
though on many occasions after this time he needed so u>le and experienced a 
eeneral to fight his batdes for him. However, Ventidius,^ on his return to 
Rome, was there received with all the honour that his victories deserved: for 
he was not only admitted to his triumph, but had it granted to him with the 

Stneral applause of all the Roman people; and herein had this peculiar ^orj, 
at he was the only person that ever triumphed over the Parthians, none be&re 
or afler having ever attained to it besides him alone. And another thing was 
also peculiar to him in this matter, which was altogether as remarkable,* that is, 
he came to this honour of triumphing from beins led in triumph himsdlf, which 
no one else besides himself ever did. Fot, in me social war which the Itdian 
allies waged with Rome for the freedom of that city, being made a captive at 
the taking of Asculum, the chief city of Picenum, by Strabo, the &ther of Pom- 
pey, he was then, being very ^oung, led before that esneral in his triumph ibr 
the said victory. After this, his family being brought to poverty by the rmn 
and sadcage of their city, he was forced, when srown up, to betake himself la 
a mean and sordid empbvment for hb livelihood. For at first,* he was only a 
muleteer; and, being used to provide mules for the carrying of the baggage of 
such Roman ma^strates as were sent to govern foreign provinces, Ctesar made 
use of him for this puipose when he went first into Gralli^ and, having on that 
occasion taken notice of the activity and quick apprehension of the man, took him 
with him into hiS|pallic wars; wherein, by his valour and other military qualifi- 
cations, he rose ao fast through all the stations of the camp, as that be became 
one of the chief of Caesar's generals in ail the wars that he afterward ws^d; 
and, on his return to the city, reaped honours there as fast as he had in the army, 
being first made tribune of the people,* and aflerward pnetor and consul of 
Rome.' After Cesar's death,* he joined himself to Antony, and fought for his 
cause in the wars both' of Mutina and Perusia; and aflerward being sent as his 
lieutenant*into the east, he there obtained the victories I have mentioned: for 
which having triumphed at his return to Rome, he there afterward lived, and 
there died in great honour, and, on his decease,* a public funeral was there 
made for him at the charges of the commonwealth. 

In the interim, Herod carried on his war in Judea against Antigonus;^* and 
Machsras, a Roman general, by the order of Antony, was sent with two le- 
gions and one thousand horse to his assistance. But, on his approach to the 
walls of Jerusalem, where he went with design to confer with Antigonus, being 
beaten back by the archers and slingers that guarded the rampart, ne fell into 
such rage hereon, that, on his retreat from thence, he slew all the Jews that came 
in his way, without regarding whether they were friends or foes; in which wild 
fury of his, many of Herod's friends being cut off, he could not bear it with 

1 Platarch. in Antonio. Appian. in Pnrthicit. a Platarch. et Appian. ibid. Dion Casriaa, lit. 48. 

3 Plutarch. Appian. et Dion Cassiut. ibid. 

4 Dion CaMiua, lib. 49. p. 404, 405. A. Gellina, lib. 15. e. 4. 
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any patience; and therefore went away immediately to Samaria, and from 
thence hastened toward Antony, to make complaint to him of thig outrage: of 
which Machserus having notice, made after him as fast as he could, and, having 
overtaken him, prevailed with him to overlook what was past, and he reconciled 
unto Him. However, Herod continuing his journey to pay his respects unto An- 
tony, left Joseph' his brother to command in J&dea during his absence, but with 
special order to put nothing to hazard till he should return. On his coming to 
Antony (whom he found still at Samosata,) he was received with great honour, 
and, in requital of it, there did him special service in the carrying on of the siege 
of that place. Ventidius first began it, as hath been already mentioned, and 
King Antiochus, whom he shut up therein, ofiered a thousand talents for his 
peace;* but Antony, on his arrival not accepting cA it, after he had dismissed 
VentMius, carried on the siege himself, but with much less success. For the 
people of the place, on Antony's rejecting the best terms they could offer him 
for peace, beine by desperation made valiant, defended themselves so well, that 
Antony* was glad at length to compound the matter with Antiochus for less 
than one third of the sum that was oflfered, that so he might raise the siege with 
honour, which otherwise he feared he might be forced to without it, by reason 
of the discontent of his own soldiers. For they bein^ all displeased at the dis- 
mission of Ventidius, under whom they had gotten such signal victories, did very 
much resent it; and therefore executed Antony's orders in the siege neither 
with that vigour nor that care as was necessary to make them succeed. After 
this, Antony, having appointed Sosius* to be bis lieutenant in Cilicia, Syria, and 
Palestine, left the army with him, and sailed to Athens,^ and from thence to 
Brundusium, to confer with Octavianus: but, not finding him there at the time 
appointed, he returned back to Athens, and from thence passed to Alexandria, 
and there spent the ensuing winter in the same dalliances and luxurious de- 
lights with Cleopatra as he had the winter two years before. 

While Herod was absent in his attendance upon Antony, Joseph,* forgetting 
the orders he had received from him, made an expedition against Jericho, taking 
with him his own men, and five cohorts received frpm Machseras; but, being 
there circumvented by the enemy, he was himself slain, and most of his forces 
cut in pieces; whereon those that were disafiected to Herod in Galilee ai^d Idu- 
mea, revolted from him in both these provinces. Herod beifl|^ come back fix>m 
Antony as far as Daphne, near Antiocn, had there an accovm brought him of 
these misfortimes; whereon he hastened back into Judea, to bring me best re- 
medy to them that he could. On his coming to Mount Libanus, he there raised 
eight hundred men: and with these, and one Roman cohort, marched to Role- 
mais, and from thence made war upon the revolters of Galilee; and, having 
there received another cohort from Antony, soon brought all these again to sub- 
mit to him who had in that country declared against him; and after that went 
to Jericho, for the revenging of his brother Joseph's death, but there attempted 
it to his hurt: for the Antigonians in those parts, overpowering him with num- 
bers, put his forces to the rout, and wounded Herod himself in the conflict 
But, after this, having gotten more men together about him, he soon grew into 
a better omdition for the prosecuting of the war. And therefore, finding that 
Pappus, a prime general of Anti^nus's, had taken the field against him witii 
the main strength of that party, he engaged him in batUe, and gained an abso- 
lute victory over him, having slain Pappus himself in the rout, and cut off most 
of hia army with him; and, had it not been for the severity of tibe winter, which 
now approached, he had gone immediately to Jerusalem, and made an end of 
the war by taking that place; but the sc^diers not being able to bear Ijdng any 

1 Plaureb. In Antonio. Appian. in Parthldt. 
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longer abioad, ne wai'fi)ieed to pot tlfem into winter^^itttan, uid lo refer tdbi 
remained undone to the operatioa of Ihe nesrt campiuqpu 

j^ aa wiii%oiiaM2.]--Aa MOD as th* spring be^ 
fiom Alexaniiie to Atheni/ f^ve he haa leChia wif^ Octa:fia ever anoe faii 
laat goin§.from th^pfie for Sym fatt» havinf^^ptai her in, pMed fiom HMnoe 
witii herfor^taly, attended ^tfa a flmt of t&ee hnfdied lail, and landed at Tb- 
lenteaif gropotinp^ with this naval force to assist Oolnianas. against Sextos Pom- 
Mitis; ^ttt Octavianus not acceptmg his aid, but of jealooqc'oC him, this had 
tte to have made another quarrel between them, and odier reasona of discon- 
tent on tins occasion were uiged on both sides ag^dnst each other; but O^ms, 
mediating between her humnd and her brother, made m all matters. And, 
whereas, the &v% yean were now near expiring, far which the sofereign govern* 
ment of the Roman empire was granted to the tiiumviis by the peopfe, they 
prolong it for five years more by their own authority;' and as kxiff as the 
sovereignty was in them, they thought, by virtue thereof they had rig^t so to 
do. .Aiier this, Antony returned into Syria, to make preparations for the Fv- 
tUan war.' Octavia accompanied him as far as Corqrra; but, that she migfat 
not be exposed with him to the dangers of that expedition, he fiom thence 
sent her bade into Italy, there to rerfde till it should be over, grwnmiHing her,* 
and tibe children which he ftad eSttuerby her or Folvia, to the care of Odavianmu 

On Antcmy's returning into Syria^Octavianus married Livia Drosilla,^ the 
daiurhter of Livius Drusus, who living been one of those that were prescribed 
hv ^m triumvirs, was driven thereby to take shelter with Brutus and Cassio^ 
after whose overthrow at Philippi, not knowing where else to flee, he fell on 
his sword and slew himself, one was first the wife of Tiberius Nero, and bore 
him Tiberius Cssar, who succeeded Augustus in the empire. On the breach 
that happened between Octavianua and Fulvia, the wife of Antony, hci sided 
with the latter, whekeon he was forced, after the taldnffof Perusia, to flee oat 
^ Italy, carrying with him his wife and his young son Tiberius; but beinff in- 
cluded in the pacification that was afterward made between Octavianus and An- 
tony, he returned to Rome, where Octavianus foiling in love with her, Tiberius, 
for the purchase of his favour, willingly yielded her unto him; and he accord- 
ingly married her, though she were then great with child by Tiberius, and 
within three months of her time of delivery. Hiis for some time caused a de- 
lay, and the pontifices were consulted about the lawfulness of marrying her in 
this case; but their answer being, that it was only unlawful whei\ it roiriit cause 
a doubt to which husband the next child bom of her might belong; and it being 
now,* after six months' pre^ancy, past all doubt, that Uie child next to be bom 
belonged to Tiberius, Octavianus forthwith married her, and three months after a 
son beine bom of her (the same who hereafter, by the name of Drusus, wiU be 
citen spoken of,) he was sent to Tiberius as to the proper fother; but Tiberius dy- 
ing a little after, both this son and the other also were sent back to Octavianus, to 
be taken care of, and bred up by him, as being left their guardian by the will 
of their fother. He had a former wife, called Scribonia, who brought him his 
daughter Julia: her he divorced for her ill temper, but Livia, though she brought 
him no children, contii^iied to be his wife as long as he lived, and always ccnn- 
manded his cfiection to^ last 

In the interim, Herod having made great preparations for the carrying on of 
this year's campaign,* brought a great army into the field, and, marching with 
it directly up to Ike walls of Jerusalem, laid close siege to that city, and forth- 
with ordered the casting up of such works against it as were in tiiose times made 
use of for the taking ot besieged places. While this was doing, he himself 

1 PlaUrch. In Antonio. Applftn. de Bellit Cirllibut, lib. 5. Dion Ca^iaB. Ub. 4BL 
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went to Samaria, and there consummated his marriage with Manamme.' He 
had betrothed her four yeara before; but his troubles hindered that he did not 
many her till now. She wais the daughter of Alexander thf son of king Aria* 
tobulus, by Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanos 11. and therefore was grand- 
daughter to both those brothers.' "She was a lady of extraordinaiy b^ftuty and 
great virtue, and in all other laudable qualifications accomplished beyond most 
others of her time. The Jews of those times having generally a zealoui afie^ 
tion for the family of the Asmonseans, Herod thought that, by marrying'tkbladf 
out of it, he should the easier reconcile that people to him; and this made him 
so earnest for the consummating of the marriage at this time. On his return to 
his army before Jerusalem,' Sosius, the governor of Syria, came thither to him« 
For, being ordered by Antony to do his utmost for the subduing of Antigonus, 
and the putting of Herod in full possession of the kingdom of Judea, he marched 
into that country with the best of his forces for this purpose, and, having joined 
Herod before Jerusalem, they both together carried on the siege oC, that place 
with the utmost vigour, and a very numerous army. For both of them together 
had no fewer than eleven legions,^ and six thousand horse, besides the Syrian 
auxiliaries. However, the place held out several months with a great deal of 
resolution, and, had the military skill c^ those that defended it been equal to 
their valour, they could not have been subdued. But their defence being made 
rather with l>oldness, than due order and good conduct, according to the art of 
war, the Romans herein much outdid them; and, by means hereof, at length 
carried the place, after a siege of above half a year.* 

•^n. 37. Herod the Great 1.] — For it was not till the year next after followihg, 
that the place was taken. For then the Jews being beaten out of all their places 
of defence,* the city was broken up, and the enemy entering it on every side, 
made themselves thorough masters of it, and bein^ exasperated by the length 
of the siege, and the great labour and hardship which they hid endured in it, 
fat the revenging hereof, they filled all the quarters of the place with blood and 
•laughter, and ravaged it all over with rapine and devastation. Herod did all 
he could to hinder both, but without success, Sosius encouraging the soldiers in 
what they did. Hereon Herod went to him with heavy complaints about it, 
alleging, that if the city were thus destroyed by plunder and slaughter, the Ro« 
mans would make him only king of a desert; and therefore desired that a stop 
might be put to this ravage and cruelty: but receiving no other answer, but that 
the spoils of the city were due to the soldiers, for the reward of their labour 
and valour in the taking of it, he was forced, by a sum of money, to redeem 
the city from all further devastation, which otherwise would have been utterly 
ruined and destroyed. 

Antigonus seeing all lost,' surrendered himself to Sosius, and cast himself in 
a very submissive and abject manner at his feet to pray his compassion. But 
Sosius, despising his cowardice and meanness of spint, rejected him with scorn; 
and looking on such behaviour as more becoming a woman than a pan, instead 
of Antigonus,* by way of contempt, called him Antigona, and forthwith ordered 
him to be put in chains; and as soon as Antony was returned out of Italy, and 
came again to Antioch, Sosius sent this captive king thither to him. Antony at 
first intended to have reserved him for his triumph. Bot Herod not thinking 

1 In HfllMw Um name U Bflrism, in Greek MarU, in JoMphus Muritmme, bat moet Latin writen ca|l 

htr Marianne. ^ . w w *w ^ «■ ^ «^-r .... ^__ 

t Hyreaam and Arialebolaawera brothera, aa being both the eons of Alexante Jitfaani, by Alezandm 

hit oneea. 

3 Joeei^daBell«Jwlaleo.lib.l.c. 13.etAntlq lib. I4.e.«8. ^ ^ , ^ ^ ^-_ , 

4 Legfona w«rf of an uneenain number, at eontaining tometimea four thmuand.aonetiaMe five theMand. 
•ad aometlmea elz thooaaad men. Aeenrding to the lowett eompnUtion, thb araiy, with the horeemen and 
the Brrian aaxillariee. eonld not be lete than tlKty thoutand men. 

5 Eeekonint ttom the time that Herod came before the place, which wat tome tioM before Boaiiia joined 
Mm. and carried on the tiege in conjunction with him. ,,__,_ _.^ ... w. - j«--«h itu 
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himself safe in his kingdom as long as this remainder of the old royal &mily 
continued alive, never lefl soliciting, Antony, till at length, by a great sum oi 
money, he obtained that this poor prince was put to death; to which he having 
been condemned by a former sentence in judicature, this sentence was executed 
upon him in the same manner as^ upon a common criminal,' by the rods and 
axe of the lictor, which the Romans never before subjected any crowned head 
to. And here ended the reign of the Asmonseans, after it had lasted from the 
beginoinfi; of Judas Maccabaeus's government to this time,* one hundred and 
twenty-nme years; and with it I shall end this book. 



BOOK VIII. 

An. 37. Herod 1.]— On the taking of Jerusalem, Herod was put in thorougfa 
possession of the kingdom of Judea. But the greater part of the Jews,' as long 
as Antigonus was alive, partly out of the afiection they had for the old royu 
family of the Asmonseans, and partly out of their hatred to Herod, could not be 
induced by any means to own him for their king, which conduced much to the 
hastening on the death of that captive prince. As Herod was forced to make 
his way to the throne of this kmgdom through a great deal of blood,^ so he 
found it necessary to establish himself in it by the same means, putting daily to 
death such of the opposite faction as he most feared,^ among whom were all 
the councillors of the great Sanhedrin, except PoUio and Sameas. These two 
had*" d urine the whole siege declared for the receiving of Herod to be king, and 
the rendenng of the city to him; telling the people, that their sins being grown 
to so very great a height as they then were, they had nothing else to expect, 
but that God would deliver them into the hands of this man for the punishment 
of them, and that therefore it was in vain to resist him. But the rest of the 
Sanhedrin running violently the other way," cried up, **The temple of the 
Lord! The temple of the Lord!" as if for the sake thereof God would certainly 
protect that city; and on this conceit they did all they could to excite and en- 
coui-age the people to a fierce and obstinate resistance; and hereto it was owing 
that the siege held on so long. And therefore Herod, when he had gotten them 
into his power, put them all to death for it. To this he is also said to have been 
provoked by another reason, that is, for their having called him before them 
upon a trial for his life for the death of Hezekiah the robber, when he was go- 
vernor of Galilee under Hyrcanus; of which mention hath been above made. 
But if that influenced him in this matter, he would not have spared Sameas, 
who was, of all, the most violent ap^ainst him in that cause. These two men 
are by the Jewish writers called Hillel and Shammai; and their names are of 
the greatest note among them of all their Mishnical doctors,^ that is, of all those 
who taught their traditions, from the time of Simon the Just, to the compiling 
of the Mishnah by R. Judah Hakkadosh; and they make the sixth link in their 
cabalistical chain from the said Simon: for he,* they said, delivered their tradi- 
tions to, 1. Antigonus of Socho; Antigonus of Socho delivered them to, 2, Jo- 
ses Ben Joezer and Joseph Ben Jochanan; these to, 3. Joshua Ben Perachiah, 
and Nathan the Arbelite; these to, 4. Simon Ben Shetach and Jehudah Ben 
Tabbai; these to, 5. Shemaiah and Abtalion; and these to, 6. Hillel and Sham- 
mai. Of these pairs, the first in each of them was Nasi,' that is, president of 

1 Joseph. Antiq lib. 15. c. 1. etde Bello Judaico. lib. I.e. 13. Plut.in Antonio. Dion Camas, lib. 49. p. 405. 

8 Wheroaa Joaephus, in his Antiquities, book 14, c 28, saitb. it lasted only one hundred and twenty-six 
years, this is to be computed from the time that Judns was established in the government by his peace with 
Antiochus Eupator, three years aAer he first took it upon him. 

3 Joseph. Antlq. lib. 15. c. 1. 4 Ibid, et de Bello Judaico, Ub. 1. c 13. 

5 Joseph. Antiq. lib. l-l. c. 17. et lib. 15. c. 1. 6 Ibid. 

7 Juchasin. Shalsheleth, Haccahbala, Zemach David. 

8 Pirke Abofh, c. 1. Maimonides in PrKfalioiie ad Seder Zeraim, et in PrKfatione ad Vid Ctiaiekab, Akft- 
bamel, aliique e Rabbinis. 

9 Nasi in Hebrew signifleili prince, and Ab Beth Dia, father of Uie booie of Juigmeiit. 
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the gteat Sanhedrin, and the other Ab Beth Din/ that is, vice-president of the 
same; and bolh of them were, while in these offices, the chief teachera of their 
schools of divinity. The Jewish writers ascribe to Shemaiah and Abtalion 
only six years, but to their immediate predecessors a full hundred and one over,' 
which gives that link in the chain of tneir additional succession a stretch beyoad 
credibility. Shemaiah and Abtalion' are said to have been both proselytes, and 
sons of the same father, by whom they derived their descent from Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria; but they had for their mother a woman of lonel, otherwise 
they could not have been members^ of the great Sanhedrin, or have held any 
place of judicature in the Jewish nation. Herod, at this time putting to death 
all the members of the great Sanhedrin, excepting Hillel and Shammai, is not 
to be doubted, but that these two, Shemaiah and Abtalion, perished in that 
slaughter; after whose death Hillel was made president, and Shammai vice-pre- 
sident, of the Sanhedrin that was afterward formed. 

This Hillel, whom Joseph us calls PoUio,* was one of the most eminent that 
ever was amongst the Jewish doctors, for birth, learning, rule, and posterity. 
For, as to his birth,* he was, by his mother, of the seed of David, being by her 
descended from Shephatiah, the son of Abitel, David's wife. For his learning 
in the Jewish law and traditions, the Jewish writers, by a unanimous suffi-age, 
^ve him the first place of eminency among all the ancient doctors of their na* 
Bon. As for rule, he bore it in the highest station of honour among his people 
for forty years together; for so long, as president of the Sanhedrin, he sat in the 
first chair of justice over the whole Jewish nation, and discharged himself 
therein with greater wisdom and justice than any that had, from the time of Si- 
mon the Just, possessed that place before him. And as for his posterity, he 
was so happy therein, that for several descents, they succeeded him in the same 
eminency of learning, and thereby gained also for several descents to succeed 
him in the sa^ie station of honour: for those of his family were presidents of 
the Sanhedrin, from father to son, to the tenth generation. For ailer him suc- 
ceeded Simeon his son, who is supposed to have been the same who took Christ 
ip his arms on his being first presented in the temple,^ and then to have sung 
over him his J^tmc Dmitas. After Simeon succeeded Gamaliel his son, who 
pesided in the Sanhedrin at the time when Peter and the apostles were called 
before that council (Acts v. 34,) and was the same at whose feet Paul was bred 
up in the sect and learning of the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3.) He is called in 
the Jewish writings Gamiel the Old," because of his long life; for he lived down 
to the eighteenth year before the destruction of Jerusalem. After him succeed- 
ed Simeon, the son, the second of that name in this line, who perished in Ae 
destruction of Jerusalem. The next successor after him was Gramaliel, his sod, 
the second of that name. To him succeeded Simeon, his son, the third of thst 
name. After him was R. Judah Hakkadosh, his son, who composed the Mish- 
nah, and on that account his name hath ever since been had in great venera- 
tion amoDff all the Jewish nation. His son and successor in the same office 
was Gamaliel, the third of that name; and after him, his son Judah Gemaricus; 
and after him, his son Hillel the Second, who was the compiler of the present 
calendar of the Jewish year. How long after him this office continued in that 
family is not said. And no doubt it was with respect to the family of David 
that Hillel had this honour so long continued among his posterity. But he was 

1 Niiti In Hebrew pi^rnifieth prince, and Ab Beth Din, fkther of the honte of Jndgnent. 

S The Jewish chronnlof era tell us, that these two persons entered on their offices in the yeftr of the world, 
aeeording to the Jewinh computation, 3r.Sl. and that Shemaiah and Abtalion did not succeed them till theSTfS, 
between which intervened one hundred and one yeara. 

3 Zaeutus In Jiichaiiin, et David Gsns in Zeniach David. 4 Maimonides in Tract. Sanhedrin. 

. i J<iippbus Joins Pollio with Shaiiiinni, and makes him to be Shamroai*s master, and Hillel was so accord- 
\n$ to the Rabbins; and therefore, undoubtedly, the Pollio of Josepbus and the Hillel of the Rabbins was tha 
nlM parson. 
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defcended from it onhr by bis mother^! nd^ fisr by hu father he wm of the 
tribe of Benjamin. I^ was bom in Bab^onia,* and tbeie lived till the fartifldi 
year of hit ufe; at which age he came to Jenualem, and theie iMtook himidf 
to the study of the lai^ in which he grew ao eminent tiiat after fbrty yean 
more, he became president of the Sanhedrin, being then ei^^ity yeara okC and 
continued in Uiat office for another forty years after; so tiuS, acoording to this 
account, he lived full one hundred and twenty years. The time he fiiat entsr* 
ed on his preddentship was about <me hundred years before the destractionof 
Jerusalem. The Jewish writers make it a complete hundred years. But tiiose 
people are far from being exact in their chronological computations; for the 
sake of a round number, or an imaginary mystery, they often in such mattes 
shoot under or over the truth at their pleasure. He is said, on his first entering 
on this office, to have had for his vice-president one Manahem, a learned man 
of those times; but he not long after deserting this station to enter into tiw se^ 
vice of Herod, Shammai was oiosen in his {dace. And what we have in J 



phus agreeth herewith; for he makes mention of a Manahem that vraa a person 
of eminent note in those times;* of whom he tells us, that being of the sect of 
the Essenes, he had the spirit of prpphe<nr: and one time meetinff vrith Herod 
amone his schoolfellows when he was a boy, meted him with uis, salutation, 
"Hail, king of the Jews;" and laying his hand gently on hu dioulder, fivetald 
to him that he should be advanced to that honour. Herod for many years had 
BO regard to this prediction, it being a thing he had no ezpedatioo o^ But 
aftermffd, when he came to be king, rememMring the matter, he sent for Ma- 
nahem, and viras very solicitous to kiiow of him hcnr lone he should reign; con- 
cluding, that he who foretold that he should bekinff, oovSd also foretel howkoff 
he shcwAd be so. Manahem at first not returning mm a certain answer, H«od 
put it to him, whether he should reign ten yean? Manahem answered. Tei^ 
ten; yea, twenty; yea, thirty; with which Herod being contented, aaked no 
fiutiier; but from tliis time had Manahem in neat est^m; and no doubt, on 
this occasion, drew him into his service; and thereon Shammai vraa qipoinled 
to be vice-president in his room. 

This Shammai,' had been for some time the scholar of Hillel, and came the 
nearest to him in eminency of learning (tf all the Taimaim or Miahnical doc^ 
ton. But when he became his vice-president, he did not always concur in 
opinion with him; for there were many points wherein they dirored, which 
caused the like contests and disputes between their followen, as there are be- 
tween the Thomists and Scotists among the schoolmen. For in a great many 
things the school of Hillel* went one way, and the school of Shammai another. 
This produced such divisions and quarrels between their scholan, that at length 
it came to the effusion of blood, and several were slain on both sides. But, in 
the conclusion, the school of Hillel carried it against the school of Shammai; a 
determination being given for the former, they say, by a bath kol^ that is, by a 
voice pretended to come from heaven; and by this fiction all disturbances be- 
tween them were appeased. Hillel was of a mild and peaceable temper, but 
Shammai, on the contrary, was of a very angry and fiery spirit; and from hence 
proceeded most of the oppositions and disputes that were between the schools 
of these two great docton; oi which Shammai growing at length weary, was 
contented to have all ended by the fiction I have mentioned. ■ • 

Hillel bred up above one thousand scholan in the knowledge of the law,* of 
which eighty are reckoned to be of greater eminency above the rest For of 
them, say the Jewish writera, thirty were worthy on whom the divine ^oiy 
should rest, as it did upon Moses; and thirty for whom ihe sun should stand 

1 Zaeatof, Gedaliah, et David Oani. 8 Joaepb. AaUo. Kb. IS. c 13. 
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still, as it did fi>r Joshua; and the twenty others were of a middling size. The 
most eminent of them all was, Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the author of the Chaldee 
paraphrase upon the prophets: with whom was contemporary Onkelos, who 
was the author of the Chaldee paraphrase upon the law. But whether he was 
a scholar of Hillers or no, is not said. There are other Chaldee paraphrases he- 
sides these two; but what, or how many there were, or for what use they served, 
not being as yet any where mentioned in this work, it is proper I here give the 
reader an account of them. 

The Chaldee paraphrases are translations of the scriptures of the Old Testa* 
ment made directly from the Hebrew text into the language of the Chaldeans; 
which language was anciently used through all Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, and Palestine; and is still the language of the churches of the Nes- 
torian and Maonite Christians in those eastern parts, in the same manner as the 
Latin is the language of the Popish churches here in the west. And therefore 
these paraphrases were called targums,* because they were versions or transla- 
tions of the Hebrew text into this language; for the word targum signifieth, in 
Chaldee, an interpretation or version of one language into another, and may 
properly be said of any such version or translation: but it is most commonly by 
the Jews appropriated to these Chaldee paraphrases; for being among them 
what were most eminently such, they therefore had this name by way of emi- 
nency especially given unto them. 

These taigums were made for the use and instruction of the vulgar Jews after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity; for although many of me better sort 
still retained the knowledge of the Hebrew langua^ during that captivity, and 
taught it to their children, and the hdv scriptures that were delivered after that 
time,* excepting only some parts of Daniel and Ezra, and one verse in Jere- 
miah, were all written therein; yet the common people, by havin? so long con- 
verted with the Babylonians, learned their language and foigot meir own. It 
hi^pened, indeed, otherwise to the children of Israel in £syp^' for although 
they lived there about three times as long as the Babylonish captivity lasted, 
yet they still preserved the Hebrew language among them, and brought it back 
entire with them into Canaan. The reason of this was, in Egypt they all lived 
together in the land of Goshen; but on their being carried captive by the Ba- 
byumians, they were dispersed all over Chaldea and Assyria, and being there 
intermixed with the people of the land, had their main converse with them, 
and therefore were forced to learn their language; and this soon induced a dis- 
use of their own among them; by which means it came to pass, that, after 
their return, the common people, especially those of them who had been bred 
up in that captivity, understood not the hoty scriptures in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, nor their posterity after them. And therefore, when Ezra read the law 
to ue people,' he had several persons standing by him well skilled in l>oth the 
Chaldee and Hebrew languages, who interpreted to the people in Chaldee what 
he first read to them in Hebrew. And afterward, when the method was esta- 
blished of dividing the law into fifty-four sections, and of reading one of them 
every week in their synagogues (according as hath been already described,) the 
same course of reading to the people, the Hebrew text first, and then intepret- 
ing it to them in Chaldee, was stilt continued. For when the reader had read 
one verse in Hebrew, an interpreter standing by did render it in Chaldee; and 
then the next verse being read in Hebrew, it was in like manner interpreted in 
the same language as before; and so on from verse to verse was every verse 
alternately read, first in the Hebrew, and then interpreted in Chaldee, to the 
end of the section: and this first gave occasion for the making of Chaldee ver* 

1 ButorfliLftiieonRabfainieuBi, col. 9044. , ^ ^ ^ ^ # .v 
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gions for the help of these interpreters. And they thenceforth became nccea- 
sary, not only for their help in the public synagogues, but abo for the help of 
the people at home in their families, that they might there have the scripturet 
for their private reading in a language which they understood. 

For, first, as synagogues multiplied among the Jews beyond the number of 
able interpreters, it became necessary that such versions should be made for the 
help of the less able. This was done at first only for the law, because at first the 
law only was publicly read in their synagogues, till the persecution of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes; but, afler that time, lessons being read out of the prophets in 
those rehgious assemblies, as well as out oi the law, the same reason rendered it 
necessary that Chaldee versions should be made of these scriptures also. And, 
2dly, the use of the people (which was the other reason for the composing of 
those versions) made this necessary for all the scripture, as well as for the law 
and the prophets. For all scripture being given for our edification, all oiight for 
this end to have them in a language which they understood. For when God 
gave his law unto Israel,* he enjoined, that they should have his command- 
ments, statutes, and judgments, always in their hearts; that they should medi- 
tate on them day and night; teach them their children; and talk of them when 
they did sit in their houses, and when they walked by the way, and when they 
lay down, and when they rose up; and, that all might be the better enabled to 
perform all this, it was strictly enjoined, by a constitution of the elders from an- 
cient times,' that every man should have by him at his home a copy of the 
holy scriptures, fairly written out, either by his own, or, if he could not write 
himself, by some other hand, for his instruction herein. But how could this be 
done, if they had those scriptures only in a language which they did not un- 
derstand? It was necessary, therefore, that, as they had the Hebrew text for 
the sake of the original, so sdso that they should have the Chaldee version for 
the sake of helping them to understand it Indeed, the letter of the law which 
commands what I have here mentioned, extends no farther than to the five 
books of Moses; for no more of the holy scriptures were then written when that 
law was given; and also the constitution above mentioned, which was super* 
added by the elders, is by positive words limited thereto. But the reason of 
the thing reacheth the whole word of God. For, since all of it is given for oui 
instruction, we are all equally obliged to know each part of it as well as the 
other; and therefore this caused, that at length the whole scriptures were thus 
translated from the Hebrew into the Chaldean language, for the sake of those 
who could not otherwise understand them. For, to lock up from the people in 
an unknown language that word of God, which was given to lead them to ever- 
lasting life, was a thing that was not thought agreeable either with reason or 
piety in those times. 

This work having been attempted by divers persons at different times, and by 
some of them with different views (for some of them were written as versions 
for the public use of the synagogues, and others as paraphrases and commen- 
taries for the private instruction of the people,) hence it hath come to pass, that 
there were anciently many of these targums, and of different sorts, in the same 
manner as there anciently were many different versions of the same holy scrip- 
tures into the Greek language, made with like different views; of which we 
have no sufficient proof in the Octapla of Origen. No doubt, anciently there 
were many more of these targums than we now know of, which have been lost 
in the length of time. Whether there were any of them of the same compo- 
sure on the whole scriptures is not any where said. Those that are now remain- 
ing were composed by different persons, and on different parts of scripture, 
some on one part, and others on other parts; and are, in all, of these eight sorts 
following: 1. That of Onkelos on the five books of Moses; )l. That of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel on the prophets, that is, on Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the two books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor pro- 

4 Deut, vi. ft-©, cliap. xi. IB— 90, 9 M&imooides In T^phUsb, c 7. 
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phets; 3. That on the l^yf^ which is ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel; 4. The 
Jerusalem targum on the law; 5. The targum on the five^esser books, called 
Megilloth, t. e. Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah; 6. The second ^rgum on Esther, 7. The targum of 
Joseph,* the one-eyed, on the book of Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs; and, 
8. The targum on the first and second book of Chronicles. On Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Daniel, there is no targum at all. The reason given by some for this 
is, because a great part of those books is written in the Chaldee language, and 
therefore there is no need of a Chaldee paraphrase upon them. This indeed it 
true for Daniel and Ezra, but not for Nenemiah; for that book is all originally 
written in the Hebrew language. No doubt, anciently there were Chaldee 
paraphrase, on all the Hebrew parts of those books, though now J i. It was 
long supposed that there were no targums on the two books of Ch nicies, be* 
cause none such were known, till they were lately published by eckius,* at 
Augsburg, in Germany; that on the first book A. D. 1660; and that on the se-> 
cond in 1683. 

As the targum of Onkelos is the first in order of place, as being on the Pen- 
tateuch, which is the first part of the holy scriptures, so, I think, it is not to be 
doubted but that is the first also in order of time, and the most anci^pt that was 
written of all that are now extant The Jewish writers,' though they allow him 
to have been, for some time of his life, contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uz- 
ziel, the author of the second targum above mentioned, yet make him much the 
Jrounger of the two: for they tell us that Jonathan was one of the prime scho- 
ars of HiUel, who died about the time when our Saviour was bom; but that 
Onkelos survived Gamaliel the elder, Paul's master (who was the grandson of 
Hillel, and died not till eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem;) for 
they relate, that Onkelos assisted at the funeral of this Gramaliel, and provided 
for it seventy pounds of frankincense at his own charge. But there are several 
reasons which prevail with me to think Onkelos the most ancient of the two; 
the chief and principal of them is the style in which his targum is written. 
That part of Daniel and Ezra which is in Chaldee is the truest standard whereby 
to tiy the purity of the Chaldee language: for this language, as well as all others, 
being in a constant fiux, and in every age deviating; from what it was in the 
former, it follows from hence, that the farther any Chaldee writing doth in its 
style differ from that ancient standard, the later certainly it is; and the nearer 
it comes to it, we may as certainly conclude the more ancient it is. But no 
Chaldee writing now extant coming nearer to the style of what is written in 
that language by Daniel and Ezra than the targum of Onkelos, this, to me, 
proves that targum, of all others, to be the most ancient And I can see no 
other reason, why Jonathan Ben Uzziel, when he undertook to compose his tar- 
ffam, should pass over the law, and begin with the prophets, but that he found 
Onkelos had done this work before him, and with that success in the pei£)rm- 
ance which he could not exceed. This targum of Onkelos is rather a version 
than a paraphrase: for it renders the Hebrew text word for word, and for the 
most part accurately and exactly; and it is by much the best of all this sort: 
and therefore it hath always been had in esteem among the Jews much above 
all the other targums; and being set to the same musical notes with the Hebrew 
text, it is thereby made capable of being read in the same tone with it in tl\eir 
public assemblies. And that it was accordingly there read alternately with the 
text, in the manner as is above described,^ Elias Levita tells us, who, of all the 

1 He ifl CABimnnlj ealled Jnseph C^pcim. or Jonephus the Blind. This i» not to be uoderatood •• if be were 
Mind of both eyes, for then he C4>uM not have done this work. The word in Hebrew, by which he Is so de- 
nominated, ■ifnlOfith luseum. one that is blind of one eye. as well aueateum, one that is blind of both eyea. 

8 Leuaden in Philoloco llebneo-mixto. dissArtatione qiiinta, s. 5. 

3 Zacntiis in Juchariin. GKdaliah in Shalshr>leth Haccabbala. David Gnnr. In Zemach David, alliqne.^ 

4 Id Matbnrfeman. •'. «. Lexico Chaldaico. sic diclo. Verba ejus in prsfatione ad illud Lexicon sunt um 
aequentia. Anteqiiam inveniretur ars typofraphica, non eztabant tarcum prophetarum el hagiographomm, 
■iai vet nmim in provinria. vel ad suinmum duo in univerpo climate: pmpteroa nee quiMiuara erat quia ea 
eararet. At Urf um Onkeloai aemper repertum est afttim, et hoc ideo, quia nos obligati aooiua, at leg aiaua 
«MVia MpUnwoa Paruham Ua, i. «. aeincl in textu Hebneo, et aamel in targttm. 
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Jews that have handled this argument, hath written the most accurately and 
fully of it; for he saith, " That the Jews holding themselves obliged every week, 
in Uieir synagogues, to read twice that paraahah^ or section of the law, which 
was the lesson of the week ^that is, in the Hebrew original first, and then in 
the Chaldee interpretation after it,) made use of the taigum of Onkelos for this 
purpose; and that this was their usage even down to his time (which was about 
the first part of the sixteenth century,*) And that, for this reason, though, till 
the art of printing was invented, there were of the other targums scarce above 
one or two of a sort to bo found in a whole country, yet then the targum of 
Onkelos was every where among them." Some say this Onkeloa was a proie- 
lyte, and hold him to have been the same with Akilus, another proselyte, who 
is quoted in Berishith Rabba,' to have written a targum: and others, that he was 
the same with Aquila of Pontus, who composed one of the Greek versions of 
the holy scripture, which was in Origen's Octapla, as if the Akilus mentioned 
in Berisheth Rabba, and Aquila of Pontus, were two distinct persons. For the 
setting of all this at rights, it is to be observed, 1. That the Akilas whose targum 
is quoted in Berishith Rabba, and elsewhere from it by the Rabbins, can h^ none 
other than Aquila of Pontus; for the name is the same, 'a«»>..( in Greek, and 
Akilas in Hebrew: the time in which they are said to live is also the same, that 
is, about the year of Christ 1*30; and both are said to be proselytes; and these 
three characters joined together, sufficiently prove them to be both the same 
person. % That this Akilas could not be Onkelos: for not only the names are 
difibrent, and the times in which they lived difiercnt, but also the targums which 
they are said to have written; for Onkelos wrote on the law, but the targum of 
Akilas, which is quoted in Berishith Rabba, is on the prophets and the hagio- 
grapha. 3. That the targum of Akilas, quoted by the author of Berishith Rabba, 
and other Rabbins from him, is not a Chaldee targum, but the Greek version or 
targum made by Aquila of Pontus; for although the word targum be restrained 
by its most common use amon^ the Jews to the Chaldee versions of the Hebrew 
scriptures; yet, in its general signification, it takes in any translation from one 
language to another, whatsoever those languages may be; and that, therefore, 
there was never any such Chaldee targum, as is supposed to be quoted by the 
author of Berishith Rabba, or any such person as Akilas a proselyte, distinct 
from Aquila of Pontus, to be the author of it; but that the targum so quoted 
was the Greek targum, or Greek version of the Hebrew scriptures made by the 
said Aquila of Pontus, of which I have above given a full account. 4. That 
the reoresenting of Onkelos to have been a proselyte seems to have proceeded 
from the error of taking him to have been the same with Aquila of Pontus, who 
was indeed a Jewish proselyte: for having, from being an heatlien, embraced 
the Christian religion, he apostatized from it to the Jews. The excellency and 
accuracy of Onkelos's targum, sufficiently prove him to have been a native Jew; 
for, without having been bred up from his birth in the Jewish religion and learn- 
ing, and long exercised in all the rites and doctrines thereof, and being also 
thoroughly skilled in both the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as far as a native 
Jew could be, he can scarce be thought thoroughly adequate to that work which 
he performed. 

The next targum to that of Onkelos is the targum of Jonathan Ben Uaziel on the 
prophets; which is next it also in the purity of its style, but is not like it in the 
manner of its composure. For whereas the targum of Onkelos is a strict version, 
rendering the Hebrew text word for word, Jonathan takes on him the liberty of a 
paraphrast, by enlargements and additions to the text: for therein are inserted se- 
veral stories, and also several glosses of his own, which do not much commend the 
work; and more of this is to be found in that part which is on the latter prophets, 
than in that which is on the former; for in that latter part he is more lax and para-, 
phrastical, and less accurate and clear, than in the other. The books of Joshua, 

1 Some of hi* books wurn pubIi«ho<] anno 1517, and fomcanno 1S39. 

9 BerMiiU) Rabba ^ an olo Rabbinical comnaaury on tiM kook of GenasiB. 
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Judges, Samuel, and Kings, are called the former piq)hets; and the books of Isaiah^ 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, the latter. The Jews sp^S 
highly of this Jonathan:^ for they do not only ^ive him the first place of eminency 
among all the disciples of HiUel, but^qual him even to Moses himself, and tell 
many miraculous things of him, which, they say, happened while he was em* 

Eloyed in this work: as, that nothing was permitted to give him any disturbance 
erein: that, if any bird happened to flee over him, or any fly to light upon his pa* 
per, while he was writing this targum, they were immemately burned up by firft 
from heaven, without any hurt done eith^ tohis person or hu paper. And they 
tell us also, that, on his attempting to write a targum upon the hagiographa. Afler 
his having finished that on the law, he was mndered by a voice from heaven, 
which forbade him to proceed in that work, giving tins reason for it, became 
therein (that is, in the hagioerapba^ was contained the end of the Mesaiihi 
which some Christians laying hold oi against the Jews, by interpreting it of the 
death of Christ predicted in the prophecieB of Daniel (which they place among 
the hagiographa,*) some of the latter Jews have taken upon them to altar that 
passage, for fear this fabulous story should hurt their cause. Many other fables 
the Jewish writers tell us of this Jonathan and his targum, which I think Mt 
proper to trouble the reader with. 

The third targum in the order above-mentioned is that on the law, which ia 
ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel. But that it is none c^ his is sufficiently proved 
by the style, which is wholly difierent from that wherein is written the true tarn 
gum of .Jonathan (that upon the prophets, which all allow to have been his,) as 
will thott)ughly appear to all sucn as shall thorouehly compare lliem together} 
and, besides, its enlargements in the paraphrasfical way, by glosses, fables, pro-, 
lix explications, and other additions, are much beyond what we find practised 
by Jonathan in that targum which is truly his. But that which thoroughly cuta. 
the throat of this pretence is, that there are several things mentioned in this tar- 
gum which had no being, or at leant no name, till after Jonathan's time: fiir 
therein is mention made 6t the six orders or books of the Mishnah:' but they 
could have no being till the Mishnah was made by R. Judah, near two hundred 
years afler Jonathan's time; and therein we also find mention made of Constan-. 
tinople^ and Lombardy:^ whereas there was no such city as Constantinople, 
nor any country called by the name of Lombardy, till several hundred yeara 
aflter the time wherein Jonathan flourished. Who was the true author of 
this targum, or when it was composed, is utterly unknown. It seems long tq 
have lain in obscurity among the Jews themselves: for Elias Levita, who wrote 
most fully of the Chaldee paraphrases, knew nothing of tliis paraphrase; for he 
says nothing of it, though ne tells us of all the rest: neither was it taken notice 
oftill first published in print at Venice, about one hundred and fifty years since: 
end the name of Jonathan, it it probable, was for no other reason then put to 
it, but to give it the more credit, and the better recommend it by that specious 
title to the buyer. Most of those prophecies which are in the Pentateuch conn 
ceming the Messiah, being in this targum interpreted in the Christian way, 
some Christians for this reason would maintain it to be the genuine work of the 
author whose name it bears; and, to make this out, assert it to be as anciebt aa 
that author, ted that therefore it might, according to its title, be truly his: fnici 
their argument for it is, that it is quoted ^by St. Paul, and that therefore it muit 
be composed before his time, and the age before his time was that in which Jo- 
nathan Ben Uzziel lived. For whereas St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timo^ 
thy, chap. iii. 6, makes mention of Jannes and Jambres, as the names of those 
Egyptian magicians who withstood Moses in the presence of Pharaoh (Exodua 

1 ZMataain Jucbatia. Gedaliah in Shaltbelnth HaemblMla. David Cans in Zemmch David. Tafcnnd in 
Bart Bathra, e. 8. el in Succa ct in Mecilla. Videa* eliam Buztorfluni de Abbreviaturis, p. 104. 105. Et te 
Prefkttone ad Leztonn Chaldaicum. Shickardum In Becldnath HappenivMro, alinaque. 

% That thft Jews allow not Daniel a place among the prophet*, and for what reaaon, hath been tbofi 
shown, part 1, book 3, andcr the year 534. « . . ^ 

S Eiod. iivi. 0. 4 Nun. zziv. 19. i IMd. M. 

Vol. n.— 44 
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^. 8.) they would lisve it believed, Aat Fkul lud thoee ntfnei bom tUi tv- 
gum on the law which is ascribed to Jonathan; and ttat tberefiwe it was earn- 
posed before St Ptol wrote that Episde to Timothj. It is true, the names Jap- 
nes and Jvnbres are twice made mention ^ in this targum (Eaodus i. IQi. ni. 9;) 
but it doth not fellow that St Pkul had them from this tacgiim, and that theie- 
fere the author of this targum was andenter than St Pkul, any more than it 
doth that he had them from Pliny or Numenius, and that therefore these two 
heathen philofeopheFi were, contraiy to all the feith of history, ancienler thsn 
this apostle: for bcSdi these authors make mention of those Ewptian magidaBs 
in the time of Moses, with this only yariafion, that, -instead otJannea and Jam- 
bres, Kny writes their names Jamnes and Jotpipes. The true answer hereto ii^ 
that, as the sacred penmen of flie New Testament make mention of seTersl 
thincs which they had only from the current tradition of ^e times in which thqr 
lived, so this o( J^nnes and Jambres was of thatsort tliese names, either by 
oral tradition, or^iather by some wiiAen* records of histixy, being preserved 
among the Jews, St Pkul nom thence h%d thbm, and so had tiiis tai^mnist ate 
him. And an account of these persons having been by the said namerpropa- 

Sled by the Jews to the heathens, among whom they were dispersed, it came 
is way to the knowledge of Hiny and Numenius; the first of which lived in tha 
first centuiy after Christ, and the other in the beginning of the third. TiMsy that 
would know what were the traditions of the Jews, concerning these two msgi- 
dans, may consult Buxtorf s Rabbinical Lencon, p. 915— d&; for there they 
will find a full account of all that is said of them in the talmud, and otlier lA* 
binical writing; which being long, and wholly fiibulous, I avoid here troubling 
the reader with it 

The fourth taigum is on the law, written by an unknown hand; for no one 
pretends to tell us who the author of it Was, or when it was composed. It is 
called the Jerusalem targum; and seems to luive that name for the same reason 
fer which the Jerusalem talmud is so called, that is, because it Ui written in the 
Jerusalem dialect For there were three different dialects of the Chaldean or 
Assyrian language.* The first vras that which was spoken at Bal^lcm, the me- 
tropolis of the Assyrian empire: an example (^ this in its greatest purity we hsve 
in Daniel and Ezra; and the style of the Babylonish (xemara may be reckoned 
its highest corruption. Tha second dialect of this language was the Com- 
magenian, or Antiochian, which was spoken in Commagene, Antioch, and the 
rest of Syria; and in this dialect were written the versions of the holy scriptures 
and the liturgies which were in use among the Syrian and Assyrian Christians, 
and are still used by them, especially by the Maronites, a people inhabiting 
Mount Libanus, where the Syriac still lives amon? them as a vulgar language. 
The third dialect was the Jerusalem dialect, that which was spoken by the Jewp 
after their return from Babylon. The Babylonian and Jerusalem dialects were 
vmtten in the same character; but the Antiochian in a difierent, that which we 
call the Syriac. And for the sake of this difierent character is that dialect 
reckoned a different language, which we call the Syriac; whereas in truth the 
Syriac and the Chaldee are one and the same language in different characters, 
and differing a little only in dialect' As all these three dialects were made by 
«o many several degeneracies from the old Assyrian language which was an- 
ciently spoken in Ninevah and Babylon, so they all with time degenerated from 
what they at first were. The purest style which we have of the Jerusalem dia- 
lect is in the targums, first of Onkelos on the law, and next of Jonathan on the 
prophets; for in them the Chaldee is without any mixture of words from any 
other language, saving from the Hebrew only. This mixture of Hebrew words 
with the Chaldee was that only which first made the Jerusalem dialect to difler 
from the Babylonian: for though the Jews, on their return fix>m Babylon, brought 
hack with them the Chaldee language, and made it their vulgar tongue, yet Uie 

1 Vidpas Walton! Prolefom. 13. ad Biblia Polyxlot. et Geonii Amyro Pnalod. Graia. 1^ 
S Videaa Pntfttionein Liidovki de Oiea ad GrammaUaun Linfoaroiii Ori«iitaUuw« 
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Hebrew was still the language of the church, and the language of all those that ** 
were bred up in learning for its service; and therefore many of its words crept 
into the Chaldee which was vulgarly spoken by them; and this mixture con- 
stituted the Jerusalem dialect of the Chaldee tongue; and, as long as it continued 
with this mixture only, it was the Jerusalem didect in ita best purity. But, in 
process of time, the mixture of the Jews with other nations, especially after our 
Saviour's time, brought in the mixture of many exotic words from the Latin, 
Greek, Arabian, Persian, and other languages, and thereby so far corrupted their 
former speech, that it made it almost another language. And a view of this cor- 
rupt state of it we have in the Jerusalem talmud, the Jerusalem tai^m, aad in 
all the other taigums, excepting those of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on 
the prophets. For all these are written in this corrupt style of the Jerusalem 
dialect; and those targums are much more so than the Jerusalem talmud, which 
proves them all (except the two above excepted) to have been written after that 
talmud. This Jerusalem taigum is not a continued paraphrase, as all the rest 
are, but only upon some parts here and there, as the author thought the text 
most wanted an explication; for sometimes it is only upon one verse, and at 
other times it is only upon a piece of a yerse, and sometimes upon several verses 
together, and sometimes it skips oyer whole chapters. In many places it writes 
word for word from the targum said to be Jonathan's on the law, which made 
Drusius think they were both the same.* There are several things in this Jeru- 
salem tarrum which are in the same words delivered in the New Testament by 
Christ and his aposties: as, for example, Luke yi. 38, Christ saith, '* With the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you a^n;" the same 
is in this targum. Gen. xxxviii. ^. In the Revelations, xx. 6. 14, there is men- 
tion of the '* first and second death;" the same distinction is in this targum, 
Deut. xxxiii. 6. In the Revelations, ▼. 10, the saints are said to be '* made unto 
our God, kings and priests;'' the same is said in this targum, £xod. xix. 6. In 
the gospel of St Matthew, vi. 9, our Saviour teacheth us to say, *' Our Father 
which art in heaven;" the same expression is in this targum, Deut xxii. 6. 
Hence some would infer the antiquity of this targum, as if it had been written 
before our Saviour's time, and that he and his aposties had these and other like 
expressions from it; and others will have it, that the author of this targum had 
them from the New Testament But neither of these seems likely: not the first, 
because the style of this targum being more impure and corrupt than that of 
the Jerusalem talmud, this proves it to have been composed after that talmud^ 
whidi had no being till above three hundred years after Christ; and not the se- 
cond, because the Jews had that detestation of all contained in the New Testa^ 
nent, that we may be well assured they would borrow nothing from thence« 
The truth of the matter most probably is, these were sajdngs and phraseologies 
which had obtained among the Jews in our Saviour's time, and continued among 
tiiem long after, and hence our Saviour and his aposties, and afterward the au* 
thor of this targum, had them, as from the same fountain. 

The fifth targum, which is that of the Megilloth; the sixth, which is the se* 
cond targum on Esther; and the seventh, which is that on Job, the Psalms, -and 
the Proverbs; are all written in the corruptest Chaldee of the Jerusalem dia* 
lect Of the two former no author is named: but the author of the third, they 
say, was Joseph the one-eyed; but who this Joseph was, or when he lived, is 
not said; and some of them tell us the author of this targum is as much un* 
known as of the other two.* The second taimim on Esther is twice as large as 
the first, and seems to have been written the last of all those tar?ums, by reason 
of the barbarity of its style. That on the Megilloth (part of which is the first i* 
taigum on Esther) makes mention of the Mishnah and the talmud,' with th» 
explication; if thereby he meant the Babylonish talmud, as undoubtedly it is» 
Ais targum must have been written after that tahnud, that is, after the year of 

t Ad dUBcUU loca, Namb. e. 85. f R. A«arUt In Ifeor Enaim. £liM I^viu, aliiqiM. 3 Cant. i. 8^ 
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Christ 600: for this is the earliefft time which ib assigned for the composure of 
the Babylonish talmud. 

The eighth and last of these targunis, in the order I have above mentioned 
them, is that on the two books of the Chronicles, which is the last that hath 
been published; for it was not known of till the year 1660,* when Becldos, 
from an old manuscript, first published at Augsburg m Germany, that part of it 
which is on the first book; and three years after he published at the svne place 
the other part also, that which is on the second book. Till then all that have 
written of the Chaldee paraphrases have given us to understand, as if there 
had never been any targum at all written upon these books. But only Walton 
tells us,* he had heard, that there was in the public library in Cambridge a 
manuscript targum on the Chronicles, but had no notice of it till his Polyglot 
was finished; and therefore never examined it I find there is in that libraiy,* 
among Erpenius's books bought by the duke of Buckingham, and ^ven to that 
University, a manuscript Hebrew Bible in three volumes, which hath a Chaldee 
targum on the Chronicles, as far as the sixth verse of the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the first book. But it is no continued targum, for it omtains no more than 
some short glosses added here and there in the margin. This manuscript was 
written in the year of Christ 1347, as appears by a note at the end of it; but 
when, or by whom, the' marginal Chaldee gloss therein was composed, is 
not said. 

That the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on the propheti, are 
HIT ancient as our Saviour's time, if not more ancient, is the general opinion 
both of Jews and Christians. The Jewish historians positively say it:^ for they 
:tell us that Jonathan was the most eminent of all the scholars of Hillel,* who 
.died about the time that our Saviour was bom; and that Onkelos was contem- 
porary with Gramaliel the elder (the same that was St Paul's master,) as is 
above mentioned. For although the Jewish writers are veiy wretehed histo- 
rians, and often give us gross fables instead of true narratives, yet whenever 
they do so, there is either something internal in the matter related, or else ex- 
ternal to it from other evidences, that convict them of falsity; but where there 
is nothing of this, the testimony of the historian is to stand good in that which 
he relates of the affairs of his own country or people. And therefore, there 
being nothing concerning these two targums which can be alleged either from 
what is contained in them, or from any external evidence to contradict what 
the Jewish historians tell us of their antiquity, I reckon their testimony is to 
stand good concerning this matter. And this testimony is strongly corroborated 
by the style in which they are penned: for it being the purest, and the best of 
all that is written in the Jerusalem dialect, and without the mixture of those 
many exotic words, which the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea afterward took 
into it from the Greek, Latin, and other languages, this proves them to have 
been written before those Jews had that common converse with those nations 
from whom these words were borrowed, and especially before Jerusalem and 
Judea were made a province of the Roman empire. For although the Jews of 
the dispersions had long before conversed with those nations, and learned their 
languages, yet this did not afiect the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea; but they 
still retained their vulgar tongue in the same dialect in which it had been form- 
ed after their return from Babylon, till Pompey had subjected them to the Ro- 
man yoke; but after that, Greeks, Romans, and Italians, and other subjects of 
the Roman empire, either as soldiers or civil officers, or on other occasions, 
coming into that country, and there mixing themselves among them, from that 
time they first began to borrow from them those words which corrupted their 
language. And therefore, since these targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are the 

1 Leiisdcni Philnlogus Mixtus, diMcrlntione 5. a. 5. 2 Prolegom. ad Biblia Polyglotta. c« IS. a. 1$. 

3 Cataloeus Lihroruni Maniiscriptortim Anfflite et Hibernic, torn. 1. part 3. p. 174. Numb. 3484. 

4 Zacutii*. GedaliaH, David Ganz, Abraham Levita, aliique. 

5 It is i;onerally said of Hi)lel by the Jewish writers, that he entered on hif presidentship of the Grcftt 
Banbedrin about one hundred years before the dastniction of Jeruaalem. 
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dearest of this corruption of all that we have in the Jerusalem dialect, this may 
assuredly convince us, that they were written before this corruption had ob- 
tained any prevalency among that people. And for this reason I reckon them 
both to have been composed before our Saviour's time, and the targum of On- 
kelos to be the most ancient of the two, because it is the purer, though the 
other comes very little behind it herein, which evidently shows it to have been 
written very soon after it The Jews speak very magnificent things of Jona« 
than, but say little of Onkelos; though they manifestly prefer the' targum of 
Onkelos before that of the other, as indeed it deserves they should, it being by 
much the more exact of the two; the reason of that is, they all hold JonaSian 
to have been a natural Jew; but the general vogue among them being, that 
Onkelos was a proselyte, and sister's son to Titus, who destroyed Jen^em; 
for both these reasons, though both are groea mistakes, they have lesser regard 
to his memoiy than to that of the omer, though they have the greater for 
his work. 

The only thinj? that can be alleged against the antiquity of these two targums 
is, that neither Origen, nor Epiplmnius, nor Jerome, nor any of the ancient fa- 
thers of the Christian church, make any mention of them. These three which I 
have named were well skilled in the Jewish learning; and therefore it is thought 
they could not have avoided taking some notice of them, had they been extant 
in their time; especially not Jerome, who lived in Judea a great part of his life, 
and there conversed with the most learned rabbles of that sect, and was very in- 

auisitive after all that was to be learned from them for his better understanding'of 
16 Hebrew scriptures; and yet in all his writings we find no mention of any 
targum or Chaldee paraphrase; nor doth he make use of any such in any of his 
commentaries, in wtiich they would 'have been very useful unto him; and therei- 
fore from hence they conclude, that certainly they were not in being in his 
time, fiut this beinff a negative argument, it proves nothing: for there might 
be many reasons which might hinder Jerome from knowing any thing of them, 
though m common use among the Jews of his time. For, 1st, though Jerome 
understood Hebrew well, it was late ere he studied the Chaldee, and therefore 
it was with difficulty that he attained to any knowledge in it,' of which he him- 
self complains; and therefore might not be sufficiently skilled to read those tar- 
ffums, haid he known any thing of them. But, 2dly, it is most probable that he 
knew nothing of them: for the Jews were in those times very backward in 
communicating any of their books or their knowledge to the Christians; and 
therefore, though Jerome got some of their rabbles to help him in his studies 
about the Hebrew scriptures,' yet he could not have them for this purpose, with- 
out bribing them to it with great sums. And what assistance they gave him 
herein, was contrary to the established rules and orders then made and received 
amon^ that pec^le; and therefore, when these rabbles came to Jerome to give 
him that assistance in his Hebrew studies which he hired them for, they did it 
by stealth,' coming to him only by night, as Nicodemus did unto Christ, for fear 
of offending the rest of their brethren. And this being at that time the humour 
of those people, we may hence conclude, that those rabbles served Jerome very 
poorly in the matter he hired them for, and communicated nothing further to 
oim than they saw needs they must to earn his money. And, ddly, as to the 
other fathers, none of them understood the Chaldee tongue; and besides, there 
were in their time such an aversion and bitter enmity between the Christians 
and the Jews, as hindered all manner of converse between them, so that neither 
would willin^y communicate any thing to each other; and no wonder then, 
that in thoee days these targums were concealed from all Christians, as being 
doubly locked up from them, that is, not only by the language in which they 
were written, but also by the malice and perverseness of the Jews, who had the 
keeping of them. But, 4thly, besides their malice and perverseness, they had 

1 !• Pivflitiooe ad Danielem. . . -__^ . 

9 Hieronynrai in Eptototai ad Pammachiam 65. lo PmfkUont In Ubram ParaUpoiiicnoB, tt in PmlktfoM 
•d LUwam Job. 
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also tome veiy good reasons to be cautions as to this matten for there being 
many prophecies of the Old Testament concerning the Messiah explained in 
tiiese targums in the same manner as we Christians do, it behoved those of that 
sect not to communicate them to any Christians, lest thereby they should give 
them an advantage for the turning of their own artillery against them, and the 
cutting of the very throat of their cause with their own weapons. And for this 
•reason it happened, that it was much above one thousand years after Christ ere 
Christians knew any thing of those targums; and scarce three centuries have 
passed since they have become common among us; azid therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, that the most ancient fathers of the Christian Church knew no- 
thing of them. And all this put together, I think may be sufficient to convince 
any one, that these targums may be as ancient as is said, though neither Jerome 
nor any of the ancient fathers of the Christian church say any thing of them, 
and that their silence herein can be no argument to the contrary. 

As to all the other targums, beside these two of Onkelos on the law, and 
Jonathan on the prophets, they are all most certainly of a much later date. 
This is above shown of some of them from the matters therein contained; but 
the style in which they are written proves it of all of them: for it being in 
eveiT one of them more barbarous and impure, and much more corrupted with 
exotic words and grammatical irregularities, than that of the Jerusalem talmud, 
this shows them to have been written after the composure of that talmud, that 
is, a^r the beginning of the fourlh century afler Christ It is also to be ob- 
•erved of these later tareums, that they abound much with talmudic fables; if 
these were taken out of the Babylonish talmud, this will brin^ down their date 
much lower, and prove them to have been written afler that tslmud also, as well 
as after the other, that is, afler the beginning of the sixth century after Christ. 
Hiis hath been already proved of the targum of the MegiUoth, which is one of 
ihem that I now treat of m this paragraph; and possibly it maybe true of vome of 
the rest also. By reason of the barbarity of the style in which these later targums 
are written, and the great mixture of exotic words with which they abound, 
they are badly understood among the Jews, even by the most learned of their 
rabbies, and therefore are not much regarded by them. But of late, Cohende 
Lara, a Jew of Hamburg, and the most learned of that sect which the last cen- 
tury hath produced, hath published a lexicon for their help, in which he ex- 
pounds all the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, GaUic, German, Saxon, Dutch, and English words, which 
any where occur in their talmudic and rabbinical writings. This work was a 
book of forty years* labour and study, and first published at Hamburg, A. D. 
1668, where the author, some years after, died. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are in so great esteem among the 
Jews, that they hold them to be of the same authority with the original sacred 
text; and for the support of this opinion, they feign them to be derived from the 
same fountain. For they say,* that when Gk)d delivered the written law unto 
Moses from Mount Sinai, he delivered with it at the same lime the Chaldee 

{>araphrase of Onkelos, in the same manner, as they say, he then did the oral 
aw; and so that when by his Holy Spirit he dictated unto the prophets the 
scriptures of the prophetical books, he delivered them severally to them, upon 
each book, the targum of Jonathan at the same time. And that both these 
targums were delivered down by tradition through such faithful hands as God 
by his providence had appointed, the first from Moses, and the other from 
the prophets themselves, who were the writers of these prophetical books, till 
at length through this chain of traditional descent they came down to the 
hands of Onkelos and Jonathan, and that all they did was only to put them 
into writing. This shows the high opinion and esteem which they have of 
them; but the true reason of it, and of their equalling them with the text, 
was, that they were every sabbath day read in their synagogues in the same 

t Talmud io TractAttt MefillA, c 1. Zacutoi in JudMBia. 
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manner as the original sacred word itself, of which they were versions. It hath 
been above already shown, that after the Chaldee became the vulgar tongue of 
the Jews, the weekly lessons out of the law, and the prophets in their syna^ 
gogues having been first read in Hebrew, were by any interpreter standing by 
3ie reader rendered into Chaldee. This continued for some time, but afterward^ 
when targums were made, the interpretations were read out of them, without 
any more employine interpreters for this purpose; that is, the readers did first 
read a verse out of uie sacred Hebrew text, and then the same again out of the 
Chaldee targum; and so went on from verse to verse, till they had read out the 
whole lesson: and the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on the 
prophets, having obtained an approbation beyond all the other targums on the 
scriptures, they at length were alone used in this service. And this use of them 
was retained in their synagogues even down to late times, and in places where 
the Chaldee was among the people as much an unknown language as the He* 
brew. For Elias Levita, who lived about two hundred years since,* tells U8, 
that they were thus used in his time in Germany and elsewhere; that is, that 
they were read in their synagogues after the Hebrew text, in the same manner 
as I have described: and agreeable to this purpose, though only for private use, 
they had some of their Bibles written out in Hebrew and Chaldee together, 
that is, each verse first in Hebrew, and then the same verse next in Chaldee; 
and thus from verse to verse in the same manner through the whole volume. In 
these Bibles the targum of Onkelos was the Chaldee version for the law, and 
that of Jonathan for the prophets, and for the hagiographa the other targums 
that were written on them. One of these Bibles thus written,' Buxtorf tells us, 
he had seen at Strasburg, and Walton acquaints us,' that he had the perusal of 
two others of the same sort, one in the public library of the church of West- 
minister, and the other in the private study of Mr. Thomas Oataker. 

Whether the targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were received for this use so 
early as our Saviour's time, I cannot say; but this seems certain, if not these 
particular targums, yet some others were then in hand for the instruction of the 
people, and were read among them in private as well as in public for this pur- 
pose;* and that they had such not only on the law and the prophets, But also on 
all the other Hebrew scriptures. For, as I have said before, it was never a 
usage among the Jews to lock up the holy scriptures, or any part of them, from 
the people in a language unknown to them; for when dispersed among the 
Greeks, they had them in Greek, and where the Chaldee was the vulgar lan- 
guage, they had them in Chaldee. And when Christ was called out to read 
the second lesson in the synagogue of Nazareth,^ of which he was a member, 
he seems to have read it out of a targum; for the words then read by him out 
of Isaiah Ixi. 1, as recited by St. Luke, iv. 18, do not exactly agree either with 
the Hebrew original, or with the Septuagint version in that place; and there^ 
fore, it seems most likely tliat they were read out of some Chaldee targum, 
which was made use of in that synagogue: and when he cried out upon the 
cross, in the words of the Psalmist (Psalm xxii. 1,) " Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani," t. e. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! (Matt, xxvii. 46.) 
he quoted them not out of the Hebrew text, but out of the Chaldee paraphrase; 
for, m the Hebrew text it is, " Eli, Eli, lamah azabtani;'' and the word sabachr 
Uuod is no where to be found but in the Chaldee tongue. 

Those targums are the most ancient books the Jews have next the Hebrew 
scriptures. This is certain of the targums of Onkelos on the law, and of Jona- 
than on the prophets: and although the others are of a later date, yet they were 
for the most part transcribed and composed out of other ancient glosses and tar- 
gums, which were in use long before. Such have I shown they bad soon after 
the time of Ezra; but these being written in the pure Jerusalem dialect of the 

1 In Praflitiont «1 Methurffeman. 8 In Epbtola ad HottaDferam. 

S In Prolegoro. ad Biblia Polyclotu, c 13. s. 0. 4 Videos HUsnam in Tractatu MegiUa, cap. 4. V. 10. 
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Ohaldee language, must, ia those times, in which the language of the Jerusalem 
telraud and of the latter targums was spoken, be as much an unknown language 
to the people, as formerly the Hebrew was to them on their return from the 
Babylonish captivity. And theiefore, they seem to have been composed in this 
corrupted style of that dialect on purpose for their help; and from nence it is, 
that I take them to be no other than as tar^ms of the old tamims, that is, the 
old targums which were in use before the time of Onkelos and Jonathan, trans- 
lated and written over again from the purer Jerusalem dialect (which was in 
the time of the composure of those later targums no longer understood by the 
people,) into that which they then did understand, that is, the corrupt language 
of the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect in which they were composed. Ana that 
therefore these old targums, with the addition of some rabbinical fables and rab- 
binical fooleries which are interspersed in them, are the whole of their contex- 
ture; and that all of them, that is, all the later targums (I mean all excepting On- 
kelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prophets,) were composed within the 
compass of one and the same age. The uniformity of their style plainly proves 
this; and the corruptness of it proves that it was aner the composure of the Je- 
rusalem talmud, as hath been already shown; but in what age it was afler that 
composure is uncertain. It seems most probable to me, that it was in that in 
which the Babylonish talmud was compiled,^ and that some of them were writ* 
ten a little before, and some of them a little aAer the publication of it; for that 
talmud making mention of some of them, proves these to have been written be- 
fore it; and some of them making mention of that talmud, proves these to have 
been written afler it 

They are all of them of great use for the better understanding, not only of the 
Old Testament on which they are written, but also of the New. As to the Old 
Testament, they vindicate the genuineness of the present Hebrew text, by 
proving it the same that was in use when these taivums were made, contrary to 
the opinion of those who think the Jews corrupted it afler our Saviour's time. 
They help to explain many words and phi'ases in the Hebrew original, for the 
meaning whereof we should otherwise have been at a loss; and they hand down 
to us man^ of the ancient customs and usages of the Jews, which much help 
to the illustrating of those scriptures on which they are written. And some of 
these, with the phraseologies, idioms, and peculiar forms of speech, which we 
find in them, do in many instances help as n:uch for the illustrating and better 
understanding of the New Testament as of tlie Old. For the Jerusalem Chal- 
dee dialect, in which Ihey are written, being the same which was the vulgar 
language of the Jews in our Saviour's time, many of its idioms, phraseologies, 
and forms of speech, which from hence came into the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, are found in these targums, and from thence are best to be illustrated 
and explained. The targums of Onkelos and Jonathan must certainly be al- 
lowed to be useful for this purpose, as being written just before the time of our 
Saviour; and although the others were much later, and written in a corrupted style, 
much diifering from that of the other, yet the same idioms, phrases, and forms of 
speech, still remaining, they serve for this use, as well as the other, especially 
where transcribed from other ancienter targums, as I suppose they mostly were. 

They also very much serve the Christian cause against the Jews, by inter- 
preting many of the prophecies of the Messiah in the Old Testament in the same 
manner as the Christians do. I shall here instance in some of them. 

Gren. iii. 15. (rod saith unto the serpent, '' It (that is, the seed of the woman) 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." Christians interpret this 
of the Messiah and his kingdom: and the Jerusalem targum, and that called 
Jonathan's on the law, do the same. 

Gren. xlix. 10. Jacob prophesieth, that "The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh should come." Chris- 
tians understand this of the Messiah, and from thence prove against the Jews, 

1 Tlie Babjloniflb talmud wai composed about the boginning of Um siitb century aAer Chrivt. 
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that the Messiah must, according to this prophecy of him, have heen long'since 
come; because long since, that is, for many agen-past, there hath been no legak 
power in Judah, no prince of that riation ruling imh the sceptre over them; nor 
any from between their feet, that is, any bom of that people, to make laws or 
administer justice among them; because, for many ages past, the whole Jewish 
polity hath utterly ceased from amon? them, and they have no where, since 
the time of Jesus Christ, the true Messiah, been governed by their own princes, 
or their own laws; but every where by strangers and the laws of strangers, 
among whom they have lived. The Jews, to evade the force of this manifest 
ai^^ument against them, object, firsts that the word skebety in the Hebrew text, 
which w^e interpret a sceptre, the instrument of rule, signifieth also a rod, which 
is the instrument of chastisement; and therefore say, that though this should be 
understood of the Messiah, the meaning would be no more than that their chas- 
tisement, that is the banishment which they now sufier in their dispersions 
among strange nations, should not cease (as they reckon it will not^ till their 
Messiah shaU come to deliver them from it But, m the second place they ob- 
ject, that they do not allow that the Messiah is meant by the word Shiloh in 
this prophecy. But, in both these particulars, the Chaldee paraphrases are 
against them: for the words of Onkelos in this text are, " There snail not be 
t&en away from Judah one having the principality, nor the scribes from the 
sons of his children, till the Messi^ shall come." And the Jerusalem tar?um 
or pan^hrase, and that called Jonathan's, agree with him in both these particu- 
lars: for they both Interpret shebet of the principality, and Shiloh of the Messiah; 
and therefore all three of them help the Christian cause in 'this matter. 

Numb. xxiv. 17. Part of the prophecy of Balaam there recited is, " There 
•hall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall 
bear rule over all the children of Seth.''* We Christians interpret this of 
the Messiah: and 00 doth Onkelos in his targum on that place; for his words 
are, " A king shall rise out of the house of Jacob, and the Messiah shall 
be anointed out of the houqe of Israel, who shall rule over all the sons of 
men." And the targum called Jonathan's interprets this of the MessiA in the 
same manner also as that of Onkelos doth: and it is here to be observed, that 
the targumists rightly render this phrase, " all the children of Seth,'' by the 
l^rase, '' all the sons of men;'' for all the children of Seth, since the flood, are 
the same with all the children of Adam, and these are all men. And this shows 
that, according to this prophecy, the kingdom of the Messiah was not to be a 

geculiar kingdom for the Jews, but universal for all mankind. And, agreeable 
ereto, Maimonides interprets this whole text. His words are as follow, " A 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel; this is the king Messiah: and shall smite the cor- 
ners of Moab; this is David, as it is written (2 Sam. viii. 2,) and he smote Moab, 
&c And he shall bear rule over the children of Seth; this is the king Messiah, 
of whom it is written ^Ps. Ixxii. 6.) He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the earth." In tract. Melakin, chap. 11. sect 1. 
Isaiah ix. 6, 7. The words of the prophet are, '' Untp us a child is bom, unto 
OS a son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace; of the increase of his government there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice trom henceforth even for ever." Christians all 
hold that this is spoken of the Messiah; and Jonathan, in the targum which is 
truly his, doth on that place say the same. 

Isaiah xi. This whole chapter we Christians understand to be of the Mes- 
siah, and the peaceable ness and happiness of his kingdom* Jonathan doth the 
nme in his targum thereon; and in it doth twice make expression hereof, that 
is, on the first verse, and on the sixth. 

1 8* ft Mfiit to bo trmnalatad in cMr BnflMi HUa, and not m»d icitrtff, ai thtt halh it. For, if tiie Maa- 
all WW lodaatroT all tba aooa ^bmb, wbaia would iHaa Ua acaptre ba? 
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Isaiah 111. and liii. What is contained in these two chapters, from the te« 
Tenth verse of the first of them to the end of the other, is all a continued pro* 
phecy of the Messiah. So St. John in his Gospel, zii. 38, and St Paul to the 
Komans, x. 16, do teach us; and so ail Christians hold, having so great authority 
for it But the description there given of a suffering Messiah not agreeing wito 
the notion which the Jews have of him, who expect a Messiah reigning and 
triumphing in temporal pomp and power/ several of them reject this interpreta^ 
tion, and wrest the whole prophecy to other meanings; some of them under- 
standing it of Josiah, some of Jeremiah, and others of the whole people of Israel 
But the targum of Jonathan interprets it of the Messiah, as the Christians do, 
and twice within the compass of the prophecy (t. e. chap. lii. 13, and chap. liii. 
10,) applies it to him. And Jonathan having composed this taigum before 
Christ's time, the serving of neither party can be supposed then to have influ- 
enced him to have written otherwise than appeared to him to be the plain truth 
of the matter; and that this prophecy can be understood of none other than the 
Messiah, is manifest from the whole tenor of it; and it is as manifest that it 
was all completed in Christ our Lord. And therefore others among the Jews 
having rightly judged that the wrestings above mentioned are not sufficient to 
baffle the true meaning of this prophecy, have, for the evading hereof, invented 
another device; that is, that there are to be two Messiahs, and both yet to come; 
one of which they say is to be of the tribe of Ephraim^ (and they therefore call 
him Messiah the son of Ephraim,^ and sometimes Messiah the son of Josef^,) 
and the other of the tribe of Judah, and the lineage of David; and they there- 
fore call him Messiah* the son of David. The first of these (who, they say," 
will be the forerunner of the other) they make to be a suffering Messiah: and 
tell us of him, that he is to fight against God, and, having overcome him, shall 
afterward be slain by Armillus, whom they hold to be the greatest enemy that 
shall ever appear against the church of God in this world. And of this Messiah 
the son of Ephraim, they interpret all that is foretold in the Old Testament oi 
the sufTerinj^s of Christ our Lord, especially what is foretold of him in this pro- 
phecy oF Isaiah, and in that of Zechariah xii. 10; in which last, they interpret 
the words, " whom they have pierced," of his being to be pierced and run 
through by the sword of Armillus, when he shall be slain by him. The other 
Messiah, that is, Messiah the son of David, they make to be a conquering and 
reigning Messiah, that shall conquer and kill Armillus, and restore the King- 
dom of Israel, and there reign in the highest glory and felicity; and of him they 
interpret all that is said in the scriptures of the Old Testament, of the glory, 
power, and righteousness of Christ's kingdom. But all that they thus tell us of 
their twofold Messiah is a mere fiction, framed without as much as a pretence 
to any foundation in scripture for it; a vile and most pitiful fetch, invented only 
to evade what they cannot answer, and their being forced to have recourse to 
such a wretched shift, is a plain giving up of the cause they make use of it for. 

Micah. V. 2. The words of the prophet are, " And thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, shall be chief among the thousands of Judah; out of thee shall come forth 
unto me he that is to be ruler in Israel." This is the true translation of the 
Hebrew text,^ and this all Christians understand of the Messiah; and so anciently 
did the chief priests and scribes of the people of the Jews,* when consulted by 
Herod. But, since that time, in opposition to the gospel, Jewish writers have 
endeavoured to give this text another meaning; some interpreting it of Heze- 
kiah, some of Zerubbabel, and some otherwise. But Jonathan, who perchance 
was one among those scribes whom Herod consulted, gives the true meaning of 
it by interpreting it of the Messiah, in the same manner as we Christians do: 

1 B^n. in H»brew, BiirnifH-inc the* name odson in Enj^IlMh, in Hcbrow th«»y are cabled Messiah Ben Epbraim, 
and nrcsftinh Ben David; and. hKcaiiM Epiiraim «^ as the son of Joftoph, thorefore they call this their Messiali 
Ben Ephraim. Ponietimos Mf>s<iah Ben JoFoph. Tho fullest account of what the Jews say of these two M«t- 
siah«c in irivon by Dr. Porock at the end of his romtnHntary on Malachi. 

2 Th'v intcrpn-t of him all thai is prophircicd of John the Haptist, Mai. iii. 1. 

3 8«>e Dr. Poc«>ck on thin text tu his Commontary on Micah; and his Miscellwitoiia Ifolea MUialwi al tba 
ead of his Port a Mosis, a 3. % BfoU. il. 
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for his version of this text is, '< Out of thee shall come forth before me the Mes- 
siah, who shall exercise sovereign rule over Israel." 

Fsalm ii. This psalm we Christians interpret to be a prophecy of the Messiah 
and hold it to be all fulfilled in our Saviour, and the erection of his kingdom, 
against all opposition which it met with from Jews, heathens, and the princes 
and rulers oi the earth. And so the holy apostles understood it of old (Acts iv. 
SO — 27, and chap. xiii. 33. Hebrews i. 5.) In opposition hereto, the Jews ap- 
ply it wholly and solely to David himself, and will allow it to no other meaning, 
either literal or typical, but what is terminated in his person. But the targum 
is on our side, for it interprets this psalm* to be a prophecy of the Messiah, as 
all Christians do. 

Psalm xlv. This psalm also Christians interpret to be of the Messiah, and 
they have for it the authority of the holy penman of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. i. 6. In opposition hereto, the Jews apply it wholly and solely to Solo- 
mon, and will allow it no other meaning, either literal or tjrpical, but what is 
terminated in his person, and the marriage which he made with the daughter 
of Pharoah: but the tar?um is on our side in this matter also, and interprets it 
to be a prophecy of the Messiah,' as all Christians do. 

Psalm Ixxii. This psalm also the Jews interpret of Solomon; but Christians 
understand it as a prophecy of the Messiah; and the targum is on our side here- 
in; for it applies it to the Messiah in the same manner as we do.' Many other 
instances might be produced out of these targums, wherein the prophecies of 
the Old Testament are illustrated and explained for the advantage or the Chris- 
tian cause against all opposers. But these are sufficient to give the reader a 
taste of all me rest, and also to show how useful these taigums may be to a 
Christian divine in all controversies about the Messiah, especially against the 
Jews. For these targums being their own books, all arguments taken out of 
them if any thine can convince that obstinate people, must be of a very con- 
vincing force agamst them, especially when they are out of the Targums of On- 
kelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prophets: for these they hold to be of the 
same authority with the sacred word itself Richard Simon, liie Frenchman, is 
against Christians* makine any use at all of these targums in their controversies 
with the Jews: for he thinks that our urging of any arguments against them out 
of those books, may seem to authorize fliem; which will, saith he, be much to 
the disadvantage of Christianity, because those books being written with the 
8ole view of establishing the Jewish ceremonies and religion, they will operate 
much stronger to the support of the Jewish cause than the Christian. But I can 
see no reason in all this: for certainly we may make use of the targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan, for the proving of the ancient and true interpretation of the 
prophecies of the Messiah explained in them, and of the other targums also for 
the same purpose, without our incurring thereby that ill consequence which that 
Frenchman would guard against; our using them for this purpose no more au- 
thorizing all else contained in them, than our using the prophecies of the Pen- 
tateuch against the same Jews, can be said to authorize their present rites and 
ceremonies contained in that book, now they are wholly abolished by the gos^ 
pel. Besides, when we make use of any quotations out of those targums in our 
controversies with the Jews, they are chiefly used as argttmenia ad homines. 
And thus we may use arguments out of the Alcoran against the Mahometans, 
and out of the Talmud against the Jews, without giving in the least any autho- 
rityor approbation thereby to either of them. 

With much better reason the same Frenchman* disapproves of the use of the 
targums for the proof of the ao^s;. or Word, in that sense in which we find it 
expressed in the first chapter of the Go£pel of St. John. For through all those 
faigums, in a great numl^r of places where mention is made of God in the ori- 
^nal Hebrew, it being rendered " the Word of God" in the Chaldee interpret 

I Matt li. S. 2 Wall. H. 3. 3 Ibid. 1. 4 Critical Hiitory of ihe Old TcsUment, b. S. cl& 
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tation, hence the Chaldee Memra, which in that phrase eignifieth " the Word," 
hath been thought to correspond with the Greek a<>^:, in that gospel, and both 
exactly to denote the s&me thing. And therefore, several learned men have 
endeavoured to explain the one by the other, and from hence to prove the divi- 
nity of our Saviour. But others, aa well as Monsieur Simon,' being aensible 
that this phrase in the Chaldee being an idiom in that language, which may be 
otherwise explained, they are against premising any argunicut from it for tldi 
point, because it Is capable of an answer to which we cannot well replj. 

. These Ui^ms are published to the beat advantage in the seeond cditioa (rf 
the great Hebrew Bible set forth at Basil by Buitorf the father, anno 1620: fat 
that learned man hath therein taken great pains, not only to rectify the Chaldee 
text, but also to reform the vowel pointings in iL At first these targuma were 
' written, as all other oriental books, without vowel points; but at length some 
Jews Bltempled toadd points to them; but this being done Tery erroneoud^j', 
fiustoif undertook lo mend it according to such rules as he had formed ftom 
the punctuation, which he found in those parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra 
which are written in the Chaldee language. But some think that the Chaldee, 
which is contained in those two Imoks,' is loo little from thence to Irame rules 
in this matter for the whole language: and that therefore it had been better if 
JBuxtorf had left this matter alone,' and printed those books without any poiDti 
at all, butJeft tu vholly to be directed by the four letters, Alcph, He, Van, Yod 
(which they call Matres Lectionis,) for the reading of those books. But that 
great and learned man knsw better what was fit to be done than any that shall 
take upon them to censure his performances. The world is more beholden to 
him fur liis learned and judicious labours than to any other that Uved in his 
time, and bis name ought ever to be preserved with honour in. acknowledgment 
of it. But to return again to our history. 

Jin. .'JT. Ha-od 1.]— Sosius, whom Antony had left goTemor of Syria, on bi« 
going to Italy, finding that Venlidius had lost his favour by meriting too much 
irom him iu Ihe Parthian war,' lor tlie avoiding of the Hke envy, as soon as the 
war with the Jews was over, industriously avoided doing any thing more, and 
lay by in quiet all the rest of the yeae. But he having done loo much already 
hy taking Jerusalem, reducing Judca, and placing Herod in full posseuiou of 
that country, and being otherwise a man of merit, Antony could no more bear 
him, than he had Ventidius: and therefore, as soon as he returned into Syria.* 
he removed him from that government, and put Plancus, governor of Asia, into 
his place, and sent C. Furnius lo govern Asia in his stead. And thus it fre- 
quently happens to other uuder-govemors and ministers, either of state or war, 
tney Ming as often undone by meriting too much from the princes they serve, 
a> by dwneriting from them. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, being in some measure recovered from that disturb- 
ance of mind which his great gnef for the death of Pacorus his beloved son had 
cast him into,' fell into as great perplexity, whom of his other sons he should 
name his successor, instead of him whom he had lost He had thirty of them bom 
to him of Ihe several wives he hadmarried. All these women pressed bard upon 
the old king, each soliciting for a son of their own. At length, to put an end to 
this matter, he determined it by Uie seniority, and appdnted Phrahatet the eld- 
est of them, who was also ihe wickedest and worst of the whole number, (o be 
Jting in his stead;' who, as soon as he was possessed of Ihe regal power, made 
the wickedness of his disposition fully appear in it. The first thing which he 
did was to put lo death those of his brothers which were born to his father of a 
daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Syria; for which he had no other rea- 

dndiitekii Dipke1» kiiJd ■Lliy.*et«ii in Exrn; and Ibnr- w^lh one verav io Jgnmialk 
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MD but that they were by their mother of a more noble descent, and otherwise 
of greater merit than himaelT. And finding that his father was much ofiendei 
at it, he put him to death also. At first he attempted it only by givine; him henff 
lock." But thai, instead of kilhng him, became a medicine to curebim of tM. 
dropsy, which he then laboured with; (br it working off in a. violent purgation^ft 
carried olf the disease wirh it And therefore, to make sure work of il, the pa^ 
ricide caused him to be stifled to death in his bed; and ailer that he put to death 
all his ofhcr brothers,' and raged with that cruelty toward the nobility, as well as 
all others, that he made himself the odium of all bis ptople; whereon fearing lest 
they should depose him,' and place a son of his, then grown up to man's state, 
upon the throne inatead of him, he put him to death to prevent it- Hereon 
gfeat numbers of the nobility of Parihia,* dreading his cruelty, fled the country 
to avoid it; several of which took refuge in Syria, under the protection of Ao- ■ 
tony; among whom Monceaes was the most eminent, who growing much into 
the confidence of Antony, thereby became the chief promoter of that war with 
Parthia, which Antony the next year engaged in. 

^. 36. Herod 2.] — Herod, on (he deaJD of Antigonus,' made Ananelus high- 

E'est in his stead. He was an obscure priest, residing among the Jews of 
bylonia, and a descendant of those who had settled in that country afier the 
Babylonish captivity; but being of the pontifical family,' and formerly well 
known to Herod, he sent for him from Babylonia, and put him into this office; 
and that which chiefly recommended him to this choice, was the obscurity and 
meanness of the man, that, being a person without credit or interest at Jerusa- 
lem, he might not there, by virtue of his high station and dignity, bo in a ca- 
pacity of interfering with the regal authority. 

In the interim, Hyrcanus continued a prisoner at Seleucia, in Babylonia, tij) 
Phrahates came to the crown. Amidst the cruelties which he exercised among 
his own people, he showed kindness and generosity toward this captive prince: 
for as soon as he was informed' of his quality, he ordered him to be released 
from his chains, and allowed him to live at full liberty amon^ the Jews'of that 
Country; who respecting him oa their king and. their high-pnest, he seemed to 
have been as much a king among them, and to have as ample a kingdom, aa 
when he reigned at Jerusalem. For the Jews who were then settled in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and other countries beyond the Euphrates, which were then 
parts of the Parthian empire, were as numerous as those in Judea. And all 

_ these honoured him as their king, and supplied him willi a maintenance suita- 
Ue thereto; so that he lived there in full honour, ease, and plenty. But on 
hearing of Herod's being advanced to be king of Judea, the love which he had 
for his country so prevailed with him, that noUiing could content him but te re- 
turn again thither. Having been the preserver of Herod's life, when he was 
arrai^ed before the Sanhedrin for the death of Hezekias, and the founder of 
all his fortunes, he expected this man would have treated him as gratitude 
obliged, and returned him all the kindnesses he had received; and therefore 
was desirous of putting himself under his protection in Jerusalem; and HeioA 
Was as earnest to have him there, as the other to desire il; but with quite ano* 

■ llier view. He feared some turn might happen to bring Hyreanus again upoa 
the throne, and therefore desired to have him in his power, (hat he might cut 
him off to prevent it, when he should see an'occasion for it: and for this end, 
not only invited Hyrcanus to him with great earnestness and greater promises, 
but sent an embassy to Phrahates on purpose to solicit his permission for him to 
come; and he having succeeded in both these particulars, that is, with Phrahalei 
to grant him his dismission, and with Hyrcanus to accept of if, the unfortunate 
old prince, contrary to the advice of all his friends, lefl Babylonia, and returned 
to Jerusalem; where Herod for some time treated him with all seeming respect 

I PluUrdi. in CfOMO, tira 6i.rm. S Junlln. Illi. ti c. 1. 3 Ibid. c. i. 
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till at length he found a pretence to put him to death, in the manner a« will be 
hereafter related. 

Publius Canidius, one of Antony's lieutenants, having vancjuished the Arme- 
nians, the Iberians, and the Albanians,' and carried his victorious arms as far as 
Mount Caucasus, the name of Antony hereon became very &mous and terrible 
among aU the nations of those parts: with which he being much elated, was 
blown up thereby into a confidence of having the same success against ^e Far- 
thians; and therefore resolved forthwith to prosecute that war against them,' 
which he had long designed, and which was at Rome eamesdv. expected from 
him, for the revenging of the cause of Crassus, and those Romans that per- 
ished with him at Carrhss; and he accordingly set himself on the making of all 
manner of preparations for it,' in which he made great use oi Mousses, rarming 
9ll his schemes for the carrving of it on by his advice; and, to engage him to 
be the more serviceable to him herein, he allowed him the revenues of three 
cities for his maintenance, as Xerxes had Themistocles, and piomised him also, 
on his conquering the countty, to make him king of it But while these pro- 
jects were framing, came ambassadors from Phrahates to invite Monaeses home. 
For the Parthians very ill resenting the banishment of this great man, and Phra- 
hates himself dreading the advantage which the enemy might have against him 
from the advice of so wise and able a counsellor, and one so well acquainted 
with the country to direct an invasion into it, this produced a resolution of re- 
calling him; and such terms being offered him as he thought fit to accept, he 
Erepared for his return. Antony had great indig^tion hereat; and thoufi;h he 
ad him still in his power, yet thought it not for ms interest to put him to aeath, 
because this would discourage all o&ers from revolting to him; but, to make the 
best advantage of this incident for his own interest, he, on his dismissing of 
Monaeses, sent ambassadors with him to Phrahates to treat of peace, hoping that, 
by amusing him herewith, he mizht divert him from making preparations for 
the war, and so find him unprovided to make any resistance on his invasion 
upon him. But he wholly failed of his aim in this matter; for, intending to 
have invaded the Parthians by the nearest cut over the Euphrates, on his com- 
ing to that river, he found all the passes so strongly guarded on the other side,* 
that he durst no where attempt the leading of his army that way; whereon he 
marched off to the left, and passed Mount Taurus into Armenia, purposing fix)m 
thence to invade first the Medians, and after that the Parthians. And Uiis he 
was induced to by the solicitations of Artabazes, king of Armenia: for that 
prince, having made a breach with Artavasdes, king of Media, for the reveng- 
ing of his cause upon him, pressed Antony to come this way, and, on his fad- 
ing of the other over the Euphrates, he accepted of the invitation. And had 
Artabazes acted faithfully with him, the expedition in all likelihood would have 
had all the success which was proposed. But, instead of conducting him the 
direct way,* which, from Zeugma on the Euphrates (the place from whence he 
did first set out on the northern march) to the river Araxis, that parted Media 
from Armenia, was about five hundred miles, he led him over mountains and 
difficult passes, and by ways so far about, that he made his march to be of dou- 
ble the length, before he arrived on the borders of Media, at the place intended 
for the bednning of the war, whereby not only the army was fatigued, but so 
much of the year spent, that it left him not time sufficient for the executing of 
what was designed. However, to make all the expedition possible,' that so he 
might be back again soon enough to spend the winter with Cleopatra, he over- 
marched all his heavy carriage (among which were three hundred wagons loaded 
with battering rams, and other military engines for sieges,) leaving Statianus, 
one of his lieutenants, with a guard of ten thousand men, to bring them afler 
him. With the rest of his army he hastened forward, by long marches, till he 
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amved at Praaspa Totherwise called Phrahata,) the capital of Media, which was 
within the country, at the distance of three hundred miles from the river Araxis, 
where the first borders of it began. This city he immediately besieged;' but it 
being a very strong place, and well fortified, he soon found the error he had 
committed in leaving his battering rams, and his other military engines behind 
him; for he could do nothing without them; and therefore, when the Median 
and Parthian army came up to hitn, finding him thus in vain spending himself 
in this siege, they stayed not to give him any disturbance for the raising of it, 
but, passing him by, marched forward to fall on Statianus, who was coming up 
with the heavy carriages; and, having surprised him in the way, cut him on, 
and all his ten thousand men with nim (excepting only some few who had 
quarter given them in the end of the carnage,) and took all the eneines of war, 
and all Uie rest of the baggage that was with them; which was a Toss and dis- 
appointment, that mostly contributed to the making the whole expedition mis* 
carry, next the ill measures by which it was conducted. 

Km aoon as Antony heard of the danger Statianus was in, he made all the 
haste he could to his assistance,' but came too late to give him any; for on his 
arrival, he found him and all his men dead on the field of battle; but no enemy 
appearing to oppose him, he supposed them fled for fear of him; and this makin? 
bim resume his courage, he returned again to the siege; but was there attended 
with the same ill success as in all things else during this expedition; for the 
enemy lying near at hand, continually harrassed him with fresh assaults, taking 
all advantages for it, especially in his foragings. If he sent out few for this pur- 
pose, they were usuaUy cut off in their return; and if he sent many, the re- 
mainder were galled by the sallies of the besiegers. He thought to have re- 
medied all this by drawing the Parthian army to a general battle; and twice he 
attained his aim herein, but with little advantage to him: for although in both 
conflicts he put the enemy to a thorough rout, yet the Parthians being all horse- 
men, they made their retreat with that swiflness, and thereby so well escape'd 
the- dams^s usually suflered in such defeats, that, in the last of them, when 
Antony thought his victory absolute, and pursued it to the utmost, he found 
that there were only eighty of the enemy slain, and thirty taken prisoners in 
the whole action. However, he continued the siege, till, having eaten up all 
the country round, he was forced to depart for want of provisions; but his re- 
treat being to be made through the enemy's countrv for three hundred miles^* 
(for at that distance Phrahata lay from the borders of Armenia,)^ it was attended 
with great difficulties, and continual dangers. He was much beholden to a 
ffuide which he had of the Mardians* (a people livine near the confines of Me- 
dia and Armenia,) who being well acquainted with Uie country, faithfully con- 
ducted him through it The Parthian army followed him as far as the river 
Araxis,' where the territories of the Medians ended, and harrassed him all the 
way with assaults, as often as they had an advantage for them. Eighteen times 
the]^ fell on him with all their forces,*^ and although he as oflen repulsed them, 
yet it was evciy time with greater loss to himself than to the enemy; for as soon 
as they perceived themselves worsted, they made quick retreats, as being all 
horsemen, so as to sustain no loss in the pursuit. Three times he was in dan- 

fer of being absolutely undone by ambushes laid in the way for him,* which 
e could not have escaped, but that he had notice given him of them from the 
enemy's quarters. Twice Monsses served him this way by a special messen- 
eer sent to him for this purpose, in return to the kindness he had received irova 
him in his banishment: and the other time he had his intelligence from an old 
Boman soldier, who, having been a captive among the Parthians ever since the 
defeat of Crassus, came to the Roman army to acquaint him of the danger. Al- 
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though he made many errors in his conduct of the other parts of this war, there 
were none of them in this retreat: for he manaeed it with "itl the art and suc- 
cess that it was capable of; and after a march (h twenty-seven^ days from the 
walls of Phrahata, ne brought his army back again into Armenia, though not 
without great loss. For on his takine a review of his army, after his repassing 
the Araxis, he found he brought back of his foot twenty thousand, and of his 
horse four thousand, fewer than he first carried over that river for this war, 
more of which perished by the hardships of the campaign than by the aword of 
the enemy. And although, on his entering Armenia, he was there out of the 
enemy's country, and had free passage for his army without moleatatioo, vet 
winter being now advanced, and Armenia all covered with snow, by continmng 
his march through it during this hard season, he lost several thousands more of 
his men; so that, on his return to Antioch, Florus tells us,* he scarce brought 
back a third part of the number he carried out And yet he had the vanity on 
his return to boast, as if he had come back with victoiy, and assumed, tte ho- 
nours due thereon. He was not at any time, indeed, during this enpfilkn 
vanquished in battle, as Crassus had been, but came back alive at the Mad of 
his army, and without that disgrace to the Roman arms which attended the ab- 
solute defeat of that other general. But if their losses be compared together, this 
of Antony*s will appear the more unfortunate expedition of the two. When 
Crassus was vanquished by the Parthians at CarrhsB, there were slain with him 
twenty thousand,* and ten thousand taJcen prisoners; but in this campaign of 
Antony's against the same people, the number of those that were loist in it was 
much greater according to Florus's account, it was about twice as much; for 
he went out with a hundred thousand men,' and if he brought backenly a third 
part, then above sixty thousand must have perished of them in thia deetructive 
undertaking. 

Had Artabazes,' who marched with Antony into Media with sixteen thou- 
sand horse, continued them in his service, that reinforcement would have en- 
abled him to have pursued the Parthian horse as often as they were repulsed, 
and to have taken thereby all the advantages of these defeats for the making of 
that campaign fully fortunate. But that faithless man, who had drawn Antony 
into this war, was the first tliat deserted him in it; for, hearing of the ill fate of 
Statianus/ and those that were cut off with him, he immediately withdrew into 
his own country, giving all for lost on the Roman's side, and thereby did all 
that in him lay to make it so; for which Antony at last revenged himself upon 
him in his utter ruin. 

But the main cause of all the misfortunes of this war, as well as of all others, 
that befel this noble Roman, af\er his obtaining the chief command of the 
east, was that wicked and lascivious woman Cleopatra, queen of Egvpt On his 
last return out of Italy into Syria, he forthwith sent for ner thithe v against the 
advice of all his friends. On her arrival,* she influenced him to many unjust and 
wicked things for the gratifying of her avarice; and many of the nobility of Syria 
were on false pretences put to death through her means, for no other reason but 
that she might have their forfeited estates; among whom, one was Ljrsanias, the 
son of Ptolemy Mennseus, prince of Chalcis and ltur«,' whom she having caused 
to be put to death, on a false accusation of confederating with the Parthians, had 
thereon his dominions granted to her. The stay which she then made with him 
much retarded this Parthian expedition: for, that he might the longer enjoy her 
conversation," he so long delayed his first setting out on it, and by reason hereof 
came into Armenia so late in the year, that he could not have time enough to 
do any ^eat feats in this campaign, had he been fully fortunate in it: and, al- 
though ne sent her away again into Egypt, before he marched forth with hit 

1 Floruo, lib. 4. c. 10. Vellpjns Paterculus lAith he lost ■ rourth part of hu soldier*, and of the servants 
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armj, yet he weat to this ixcar with his heart so bewitched to her, that he pre- 
cipitated every thing to make the more haste to return to her again. And this 
precipitation was the cause that made the undertaking |6 miserably miscarry, 
as hath been above related. A great part of the summer having been spent ere 
he came to the river Araxis, instead of passing it so late in the year, he should 
have put his army there into quarters among the Armenians. After so long 
and fatiguing a march as they made of it from Syria thither, they needed such 
a refreshment, and winter being so near, had he continued them still there in 
the same quarters till the rigour of it had been over, and began the war early 
in the sprine following, in afi likelihood he would have had better success in it, 
^•nd would then have had time enough before him for the making of the best 
advantage of it. This was the best course he could then have taken, and he 
was accordingly advised to it; but the eager desire which he then had of being 
speedily back again with that wicked woman, would not permit him to hearken 
thereto, bat hurried him on to enter into a war in a cold country, when the 
cold seafon was there beginning. And, when the heavy carriages hindered him 
in hii march from maldne that speed with which he desired, for the same rea- 
son, to despatch every thing, he left them behind to be brought after him; 
which not only made &e siege of Phrahata miscarry, for want of me engines of 
battery which were with those carriages, but also was the cause of the loss of all 
those carriages, and of Statianus, and his convoy, who were appointed to bring 
them to hin^ thev being all through this ill conduct cut off and destroyed in 
the manner as above related. And when the unlucky be^nning of the war 
with so great a loss had made every thing else miscarry in it, and Antony was 
with great difficult got back again into Armenia, and ouffht at least then to 
have put the iremainder of his army into winter-quarters, it being the middle of 
winter,* for the sake of getting speedily back apain into Syria, for the gratifying 
of his lust with that woman, he cmtinately contmued his march over that moun- 
tainous country, then covered all over with snow; which cost him eight thou- 
sand of his men more,* who perished in that march by reason of the hardship 
of the season; which completed the ruin of his army, and reduced them to that 
small number I have mentioned. 

While these things were doing in the east, a great change happened in the 
west; Sextus Pompeius being driven out of Sicity, and Lepidus deposed from 
the triumvirate. Octavianus and Lepidus* had jointly carried on the war against 
Sextus Pompeius; and they having had that success in it, as utterly to sul>dua 
him both by sea and land, and deprive him of all he had, excepting only seven 
ships, with which he fled into Asia, Lepidus vainly arro^ted tne whole honour 
of the victonr to himself, and would have seized all Sicily, as what he thought 
was due solely unto him, as the just reward of it But Octavianus, having here* : 
on drawn over all his army to desert to him, reduced him to a necessity to beg 
his life, and be content to lead the remainder of it in a private and mean con- 
dition at Girceii, a small maritime town among the Latins, where he was sent 
iifto baniahment That he attained to be one of the three supreme governors 
of the Roman empire, was wholly owing to fortune, he being without any merit 
in himself of either wisdom, valour, or activity, to entitle him thereto; and 
therefore, after he had thus fallen from what fortune had thus raised him unto, 
he had nothing more left to recommend him to any further regard, but ended 
his life in the place of his confinement, in obscurity and contempt After this, 
Antony and Octavianus held the whole Roman empire divided between them; 
the former had all the east, from the borders of Illyrium and the Adriatic Gulf, 
and the latter dl the rest And it is remarked, that Octavianus was no more 
than twenty-eight years old when he attained to all- this, and owed it all wholly 
to the wisdom of his own conduct; and with the same wisdom whereby he ob- 
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tained thia empire, he governed it ever afler to the end of his life, through a 
Icmg and prosperous reign. 

An. 35. Herod 3.] — ^As soon as Antony had gotten back again into Syria from 
his late expedition,* he retired to Lucecome, a castle in Phcenicia, lying between 
Sidon and fierytus, and there sent for Cleopatra to him, waiting for her coming 
with great impatience; and for the relief of it, wearing away the time in the 
interim with feasting, revelling, and drunkenness, till her arrival, without being 
touched with any concern for the losses of his late unfortunate expedition, or 
with any other passion but that of his inordinate love for this lascivious woman. 
On her coming to him, she brought with her great quantities of garments for 
the new clothine of his shattered army. These, with a large donative in mo- 
ney, were distnbuted among the soldiers in Cleopatra's name. The clothes 
only, it is said, were from Cleopatra, but the money all from Antony; but both 
were distributed in her name out of complaisance to her. As soon as this was 
done, Antony returned into Egypt with her; and there they spent the remain- 
der of the 

The making 
Aristobulus, the 

caused great disturbances in Herod's family: for Alexandra, Aristobulus's mother, 
could not bear the disappointment, and Mariamne, his sister, Herod's best be- 
loved wife, was continually teazing and soliciting him about it But he was 
most embarrassed by the dangers and troubles which Alexandra created him; 
lor she wrote to Cleopatra about this matter, and began also, by the means of 
one Dellius, a favourite of Antony's, to engage him in it; so that Herod found 
it necessary, for the securing of his safety and quiet, to gratify the two ladies 
in what he found them so earnest for, and therefore, havine deposed Ananelus, 
he made Aristobulus, then a lad of seventeen years old, high-priest in his stead. 
This satisfying the two ladies, and also pleasing the generality of the people, it 
restored peace again to Herod's family, and prevented for the present all those 
dangers and difficulties from Antony, which he was then threatened with about 
this matter. 

But the active genius of Alexandra would not permit this calm long to con- 
tinue; for she was a woman of a great spirit, as well as of a great understand- 
ing; and knowing that her son had as good a claim to the kingdom as he had 
to the high-priesthood, could not bear his being deprived of either; for by 
her he was grandson to Hyrcanus,^ and by Alexander, his father, he was grand- 
son to Aristobulus, and therefore had the interest and right of both those brothers 
centring in him; by his descent from the latter, he had the high-priesthood (that 
going in the male line,) but, by his descent from both, he claimed the crown; 
and Alexandra having succeeded in her gaining of the one,^ pursued the same 
means for the obtaining of the other also; that is, by intriguing with Cleopatra, 
that so by her interposition she might gain over Antony to her. But Herod 
smelling out this correspondence, and guessing at the purport of it, confined 
her to the palace, and set spies upon her, who so narrowly watched all her steps, 
that none of them escaped their observation; whereon looking on herself as a 
prisoner, she resented it with great indignation, and for the remedying of it, 
formed a plot for her and her son's escape into Egypt to Cleopatra, who, on 
this occasion, had invited them thither: in order hereto, a ship w^as provided at 
the next sea-port town, and they were to be carried out in two coffins for their 
escaping thither. Herod had an account of all this design, and permitted it to 
go on till it was actually put in execution; but then seizing them on the road, 
brought them both back again. He durst not openly resent what was done, for 
fear of Cleopatra; and therefore, making a virtue of necessity, he pretended, 
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out of clemency to pardon that in both which he could not punish in either; 
but from that time resolved to rid himself of the young man, as soon as he 
should have a convenient opportunity for it He was right h^ir to the crown 
which Herod, by the favour of the Romans, had usuiped from him; and beinf 
also a remarkably beautiful young man, the usurper had reason to fear, should 
he come into the presence of Antony and Cleopatra, how far he might gain, 
on persons so laciviously affected, for the carrying of the point which Alexan- 
dra proposed. And further he observed, that the young man grew much into 
the favour oi the people; and the gracefulness of his person, as well as their 
affection for the Asmonaean family, of which he was the sole male remainder, 
much recommended him hereto. Of which an instance was soon given on a 
very public occasion: for the feast of tabernacles approaching,^ and Aristobulus 
then officiating in the office of high-priest, he discharged himself with so good 
a grace, and the splendour of the pontifical robes did so much set forth the 
beaufy of his person, that by both these he captivated the affection of the whole 
assembly, and every man's mouth was full of his praises. This raised the jea- 
lousy of the tyrant to so high a denee, that he had not patience any longer to 
bear him; but, immediately after the festival was over, took care to have him 
drowned at Jericho. He went thither with Herod to teike part of an entertain- 
ment there provided for them. After dinner was over, several of Herod's a^• 
tendants bathing themselves in a fishpond, Aristobulus was persuaded to bathe 
with them; but he was no sooner plunged into the water, but those that were 
there before him, according as directed by Herod, ducked and dipped him so 
lonfi^ under water, till he was then drowned to death. This was pretended to 
be done only by way of sport and play, without any intending of that which 
followed; and therefore endeavours were made to have his death to pass for an 
unfortunate accident, which happened by chance, without any design; and none 
laboured more to have this believed than Herod himself, for he acted the part 
of a great mourner for the deceased, shedding abundance of tears, and other- 
wise expressing ereat grief for his death, and expending great sums in a splen- 
did funeral for him. Sut every body saw through thU hypocrisy, and abhorred 
him for it; and none more than Alexandra, who was inconsolable for this loss, 
and could not have survived it, but for the hopes of having an opportunity of 
being revenged on the tyrant for it In order hereto, she put all her witi tp 
work, and, being well stored with such as were proper for the effecting of sudi 
a design, she had near brought it to pass for the utter ruin of the murderer and 
•11 his fortunes, as will be by and by related. 

But all this while Antony lay idle at Alexandria, spending the whole year 
in dalliances with Cleopatra; and, although fair opportunities were offered him 
for the revenginfi; of the Roman cause upon the P^rthians, and utterly subduing 
that nation, yet ne neglected them all for the enjoyment of his lust with this 
Tile woman: for Antony was no sooner returned from his late expedition, but 
the king of Media and Icing of Parthia fell out about the prey which they had 
taken fiom him on the defeat of Statianus,* the latter depriving the other of his 
share in i^ whereon the Median sent an embassy to Antony, offering to join 
with him against the Parthians, and to assist him with all his forces. This ofier 
Antony gladly accepted of, as wanting the Median horse to enable him to cope 
with the Parthians, whose whole strength lay in their horse. At the same time 
he had an account that the affairs of the Parthians were in great disorders and 
distractions, by reason of several commotions, seditions, and rebellions, then in 
that country, caused by the tyranny and cruelty of their king. Both these junc- 
tures coming together, offered Antony a very advantageous opportunity, by a 
new expedition against the Parthians, to make amends for the miscarriage of 
the former; and uerefore, resolving to lay hold of it, he forthwith put himself 
upon his march into Syria, there to make preparations for it But Octavia being 
come as far as Athens, in her way to Antony, Cleopatra, feared that, in case 
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"diey should meet, the wife might again recover the aflfection of her husbanci, 
and she be thenceforth excluded from it; and therefore, for the preventing hereof, 
■he put all her arts to work, feigning herself, after his departure, to be sick in 
love with him, that his absence had cast her into a languishing condition, of 
which she must die, unless he would return to her again; for she pretended she 
could not live without him. This brought Antony back again into Alezandria; 
and the Median expedition being laid aside, he devoted this whole year to the 
gratifying his adulterous love with this woman; and ^s soon as he was returned 
to her, he sent his orders to Octavia at Athens, that she should not proceed any 
further, which being resented by Octavianus, became the first cause of tiiat 
war between them, which ended in the ruin d both these lovers, for they both 
perished in it 

This year did put an end to the familv and faction of Pompey the Great It 
hath been above related, that at his death he left two sons, Cneius and Sextus, 
and that Cneius was slain in Spain after the battle of Munda. Sextus, the 
younger of them, having escaped from thence, supported himself for some time 
in a piratical way at sea; but after the death of Caesar, and the battle of Philip- 
pi,' having gotten together out of the remains of his party such a naval force as 
made up uree hun<&ed and fifty sail, he seized Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. 
From whence being driven by Octavianus and Lepidus, in the manner as hath 
been related, he fled to Lesbus,* and there lived for some time in quiet among 
the Mitylenians. But hearing of the ill success of Antony's expedition against 
the Parthians, he thought this a favourable opportunity for him again to raise 
himself, and therefcne, passin? over into the continent of Lesser ^ia, he there 
got together a small army, and with it made several desperate pushes for the re- 
■toring of his fortunes: but failing in them all, he was this year taken and put 
to death by Titius, one of Antony's lieutenants. As soon as Antony had notice 
of his being taken, he wrote to Titius to put him to death; but a httle after re- 
penting of it, he sent a second letter to have him saved alive. But the messen- 
ger that carried the letters of mercy, making haste with them, arrived before 
5ie other messenger that had the letters of death; and therefore Titius execut- 
ing them not in the order of their date, but in the order as he received them, 
idid put the unfortunate captive to death. After this, the parties of Octavianus 
and Antony divided the Roman empire, and those of Pompev and Caesar were 
no more spoken of. Titius had formerly been an adherent oi Sextus Pompeius; 
but having treacherously revolted to Antony from him, he feared that if Sextus's 
life were spared, he might some time or other be in a condition to be revenged 
on him for it; and therefore perversely interpreting the last order that came to 
hand to be the last that was sent, put him to death by virtue of it; which ren- 
jdered him so odious to the Roman people, by reason of the great regard and 
affection which they had to the memory of Pompey and his family, that they 
could not after this bear the sight of him in the public theatre,* but drove him 
out of it with their hisses and curses, even then, when he was there exhibiting 
to them games and shows at his own expense and charges. 

•dn, 34. Herod 4.] — Alexandra,* having by letters acquainted Cleopatra of the 
murder of her son, possessed her so effectually with the whole villany of Herod 
in this matter, as fully engaged her to do all that lay in her power for the re- 
venging of her cause; so that she never left soliciting Antony about it, till at 
length she prevailed with him to call Herod to an account for it: and therefore 
Antony |;oing early this year into Syria (in which journey Cleopatra accom- 
panied him, (he cited Herod there to appear before him to answer this accusa- 
tion against him. But Herod, on his arrival, by fair words and lar;^ presents, 
ao mollified Antony, that nothing could be done against him, though Cleopatra 
failed not to pursue this cause to the utmost But this not being so much to 
gratify Alexandra, as out of a greedy desire to have Herod's kingdom granted 
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to her in case he were cast in this cause, andput to death for it, as he deserved, 
Antony satisfied her avarice by giving her Ccele-Syria, instead of Judea; and 
hereon she dropped all the rest, and no further prosecution was made herein. 

Herod, on his leaving Judea to go unto Antonv,' appointed Joseph his uncle 
to have the administration of the government, ana the care of his family, durine 
his absence, and gave him particularly in charge, that in case Antony should 
put him to death, he should not permit Mariamne, his best beloved wife, to sur^ 
vive the first news of it, but immediately cut her off. This he ordered, that no 
one might enjoy so rare a beauty but himself, especially not Antony; for he 
had been acquainted that Antony had professed a passion for her upon the venr 
fame of her beauty; and therefore concluded, that, if the matter went hard with 
him, it would be ior her sake, that, after his death, Antony might have the free 
enjovment of her, and therefore, should death be now his case, he ordered her 
death also, that he might thereby deprive Antony of the prey intended; and so, 
by this disappointment in her death, as far as in him lay, revenge on him his own. 

During Herod's absence,' Joseph frequently waited on Manamne, sometimes 
upon business, and at other times to pay his respects to her as queen; in which 
visits he would often take occasion to magnify and extol the love df Herod to. 
her, and at one time especially, to make this out, he told her that she was so 
dear to him, that as he could not live without her, so he was resolved that death 
should not part them, and so blabbed out the whole secret; which exceedingly 
angering Mariamne and Alexandra, as well it might, the latter immediately put 
her busy head to work how to prevent the mischief intended. And soon after a 
fty inff report running through the ci^, that Herod was put to death by Antony, 
she forthwith contrived to See for protection to a legion of the Romans, who 
then, for the safe^ard of the country, under the command of one Julius, lay en- 
camped without ue walls of Jerusalem. But, while this was in agitation, came 
letters from Herod, which dashed the whole plot: for they brought an account 
that he was not only alive, and in safety, but also in gieat favour with Antony, 
and soon after he returned. On his arrival, Salome his sbter told him all that 
had been doing in bis absence, and filled his head with jealousy as to Mariamne, 
accusing her of having too great a familiarity with Joseph, and thereby endea- 
Toured to work the destruction of both, though Joseph was both her uncle and 
her husband;' but she was content to sacrifice him, so she might obtain her re- 
venge upon the othen for Mariamne being a lady of excellent beauty, and higjbi 
bom, as being descended of the royal stock of the Asmonean kings, and oa both 
these accounts of as high a spirit, she looked down ujpon Selome as one of alow 
original in respect of her, and bad reproached her with it: which the other noti 
brooking, resolved to be revenged on her for it; in order whereto^ she never left 
layine pots for her ruin, till at length she effected it: and this was that whicb 
was me reason of her present accusation against her. This at first put Herod 
into a furious fit of jealousy against his wife: for as his love to her was very great» 
so his jealousy was proportionable to it; but when the first heat of it was over» 
and hje had in a coder temper examined Mariamne about it, he soon found that 
there was no reason for this accusation against her; and therefore earnestly 
begged her pardon for his too easy credulity herein; and, for the better obtain* 
ing of her reconciliation, made great profession in passionate embraces of moat 
aroent love and affection to her. Yes, indeed, says she, it is a notable siffn of 
your love, to order the putting your innocent wife to death, in case you should 
die yourself. At these words, Herod flew out of her arms in the utmost fum 
and nis jealousy all returned again upon him in greater excess than befiyre; for 
he concluded, that nothing but an adulterous conversation could brinf Joseph to 
betray this secret to her, which he had with the utmost caution committed to> 
his trust; and in this transport of his passion, was just on drawing ofhij dagger 
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to have immediately struck her to the heart; but his love to her checldiig tKk 
first start of his wrath against her, he vented it all upon Joseph and Alexandra: 
for the first of them he put to death without so much as allowing him a hearing 
to speak for himself, and the other he clapped into chains, and locked her fast 
up in prison, as looking upon her to be the root and cause of all the mischief 
that disturbed his family. 

Cleopatra following Antony into Syria,' was there continually soliciting him 
for new grants of provinces and countries to be made over to her, she bein^ as 
insatiable in her covetousness as she was in her lust She had already obtained 
from him all Cyrene, Cyprus,' Ccele-Syria, Itunea, and Phcenicia, with a great 
part of Cilicia and Crete, and would fain have had also Judea from Herod,' and 
Arabia from Malchus, and solicited hard for the putting of these two kings to 
death, that she might thereon have their kingdoms for a prey. But Antony 
would not comply with her in this last proposal: however, for the quieting of 
her, he was forced to give her out of Malcnus's kingdom that part of it which 
bordered upon Egypt, and out of Herod's the territory of Jericho, with the bal- 
sam gardens which there grew. By these lai^ grants he much ofiended the 
Roman people, especially since they were mac^ the price of that filthy conver- 
sation which he carried on with this lewd woman. 

Antony from Syria marching into Armenia, Cleopatra accompanied him as 
hi as the Euphrates,^ from whence returning by the way of Aparaea and Da- 
mascus, she came to Jerusalem, and was there veiy splendidly entertained by 
Herod. While she was there, she pretended to be in love with him, and would 
have drawn him into acts of lewdness with her. The impudence of this at- 
tempt created in him an abhorrence of the woman, which, joined with the hatred 
he justly had of her for the ill offices she had endeavoured to do him with An- 
tony, for the depriving him of his kingdom and his life, provoked him to a re- 
solution, now he had her in his power, to put her to death; and it was only the 
fear of Antony's resentments (the danger of which his friends whom he ad- 
vised with about it laid fully before him) that deterred him from putting it in 
execution. And therefore, laying this aside, he went on to compliment and 
entertain her with all manner of respects and splendour, as long as she stayed 
with him, and on her departure waited on her in person as far as the borders 
of her kingdom. However, fearing the malice of this wicked woman, as well 
as the tumultuous temper of the Jews, and their aversion to him,* he fortified 
Massada, the strongest caslle in Judea, and furnished it with arms for ten thousand 
men, that there he might have a place of refuge for his security against all events. 

In the mean time Antony in Armenia, having by treachery drawn Artabazes 
king of that country into his power, made him his prisoner, and seized all his 
kingdom. He had deserted him in his late Median expedition, as hath been 
above related. This Antony greatly resented, and that justly enough, it having 
been undertaken on the solicitation and for the sake of Artabazes; and there- 
fore, he had ever since entertained resolutions in his mind of being revenged 
on him for it: in order hereto he had several times,® under pretence of friend- 
ship, endeavoured to draw him within his power: but Artabazes, being sensible 
how ill he had deserved from him, suspected the worst, and therefore kept out 
of his way. But now finding it was brought to this pass, that it could be no 
longer avoided, but that he must either go to him, or enter into a disadvanta- 
geous war with him, and having aU the securities for his safe return that solemn 
promises and sacred oaths could give him, he ventured his person within his 
power; but he was no sooner entered into his camp,' but he was clapped into 
chains, and, contrary to all the obligations of faith and honesty, made a prisoner 
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Xh^ Armenians, resenting this with the indignation which it deserved, immedi^ 
ately put Artaxias,^ the eldest son of the captivated king, on liis throne, and 
marched under him with all their forces to revenge the perfidy; but Antony 
having overthrown him in battle, and driven Artaxias to take shelter in Parthia, 
most of the country submitted to him, and the rest were reduced by force. But 
the perfidy of this act in thus seizing a confederate king contrary to faith given, 
was looked on at Rome as dishonourable to the Roman name; and it was on 
this account so ill resented by the people, that Octavianus,* in his speeches both 
to them and the senate, made it one of the reasons for the war that afterward 
broke out between them. 

AAer this, he contracted a marriage for Alexander,* one of his sons by Cleo« 
patra, with a daughter of the king of Media; and then, leaving the gross of his 
army in Armenia, he returned with the rest to Alexandria. On his arrival 
thither, he entered the cihr in a triumphal chariot, causing the prey which he 
had taken in Armenia, with king Artabazes, his wife and children, and other 
prisoners, to be carried before him in the same manner as used to be done in 
the triumphs at Rome; only with this difierence, that, whereas at Rome the pro- 
cession ended at the temple of Jupiter in the capitol, here it ended at the per- 
son of Cleopatra; who being seated in public on a golden throne placed on a 
scaffold overlaid with silver, and surrounded by the people on eveiy side, had 
there Artabazes and all the other prisoners presented in chains to her. It was 
expected that they should all have kneeled down before her, and they were 
pressed so to do; but they too much remembered their former dignity to submit 
to so low an obeisance; and this refusal caused that they were afterward used 
the worse for it. The Romans looking on the ceremony of triumphing as ap- 
propriated wholly to their city, took it grievously ill at the hands of Antony,* 
that he should carry it elsewhere for the gratifying of an infamous woman. 

A little after this, Antony having feasted the people of Alexandria,* called 
them together into the gymnasium, or place of public exercise, where having, 
on such a scafibld as before mentioned, seated himself in a throne of gold, and 
Cleopatra by him in another, he made an oration to them« and then dedared 
Ccsarion, the son of Cleopatra, to be king of Egypt and Cyprus, in conjunc- 
tion with his mother, and whereas he himself had three children by the same 
Cleopatra, Alexander and Cleopatra at one birth, and Ptolemy, whom he sur- 
named Philadelphus at another, he at the same time gave unto Alexander, Ar- 
menia, Media, Parthia, and the rest of the eastern countries, from the Euphra- 
tes to India, when they should be subdued; and to Cleopatra, the twin-sister of 
Alexander, Libia and Cyrene; and unto Philadelphus, Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and all the countries of Lesser Asia, from the Euphrates to the Hellespont; and 
conferred on each of them the title of king of kings; and about the same time 
he also gave unto Cleopatra the name of Isis,' and assumed to himself that of 
Osiris: the first of which was the great goddess, and the other the mat TOd, of 
the Egyptians; and from that time both frequently appeared in public, habited 
in sucn a dress as was then thought proper only to uiose heathen deities. By 
thes^ doings and follies, Antony daily diminished his character among all that 
were either sober or wise, and farther alienated the afiections of the Romans 
from him; of w^hich Octavianus took the advantage, as of every thing else, to 
work his ruin. 

•^ 33. Herod bJ] — Antony went early the ensuing year into Armenia, with 
purpose from thence to make war upon the Parthians,' and in order thereto 
marched as far as the river Araxis. But about this time the quarrel mwing 
high between him and Octavianus, this hindered his making any farther pro- 
gress that way. Octavianus took the advantage of being present at Rome to 
excite all there against him,^ accusing him in several speeches both to the 
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■enate and people. Antony, hearing of this, laid aside his intended expedition 
igainst the JPailhians, and forthwith sent Canidius, one of his lieutenants, with 
tizteen legions, down to the coasts of the Ionian Sea; and, after having renew- 
^ his league with the Median king, he himself hastened after them to Ephe* 
•us, there to bq ready for the vindicating of his cause against Octavianus, should 
it come to a breach between them, as dl things now seemed to tend thereto. 
In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him, which proved the ruin of all his 
afiairs. His fnends earnestly advised him to send her back to Alexandria, there 
to wait the event of the war. But Cleopatra fearing lest, in her absence, a 
peace should be made upon terms of Antony's again receiving Octavia, and ex- 
eluding her, put the utmost of her interest to work for the obtaining that she 
might stay; and accordingly prevailed herein. Her chief argument lor it was, 
that since she contributed most to the expenses of the war ^for she had ad- 
vanced twenty thousand talents towards it,') it was all reason, tnat she should 
be allowed at her desire to be present in it Antony had provoked Octavianus 
against him by the wrong done to Octavia his sister,* whom, having married, 
he rejected for the g^tifving of his adulterous love with Clec^atra, though Oc- 
tavia was much the handsomer of the two. But that which touched Octavianus 
most was, Antony had declared Cleopatra to have been married to Julius Cssar,' 
and Cesarion, wnom she had by him, to be his lawful son. For this tended to 
the bringing of a lawful son over his. head, to the dispossessing him of the in- 
heritance which he held only as the adopted son of that great man. These and 
many other particulars were objected against him by Octavianus; and Antony 
by his agents and letters recriminated as fast But these were only pretences 
, for the gaining of parties on each side. There was only one true cause for the 
present breach; neither of these two great men being contented with one half 
of the Roman empire, each would have all, and accoroingly agreed to throw the 
die of war for it 

From Ephesus Antonv passed over to Samot;^ and having there rendezvoused 
the greatest part of his forces, sailed from thence to Athens, and in those two 
places he spent the most part of the year. At both of them he lived after his 
usual rate, in all manner of luxury, pomp and voluptuousness, having Cleopatra 
with him, who was the chief cause of his immersing himself in these excesses. 
But at the same time he omitted nothing in making all suitable preparations, 
both by sea and land for the war ensuing, and Octavianus did the same, and 
both parties called in all their friends and allies to their assistance herein. 

•dn, 32. Herod 6.] — Sosius (whom we have before spoken of in the wars of 
Judea) and Domitius iEnobarbus being consuls at Rome the next ensuing year,^ 
both embraced the interest of Antony; and taking the advantage of Octavianus's 
being then absent from Rome, promoted a decree to the people against him; 
whereon Octavianus returning, and in his defence making a speech in the senate 
against Antony and the consuls, assigned a day for them a?ain to assemble, 
when he promised he would exhibit to them letters, and other evidences, to 
make good all that he had said; but before that day came, both the consuls and 
aeveral other senators that were of Antony's party, left the city, and repaired 
to him; and Octavianus, instead of hindering them, gave out that they went 
with his permission, and caused it publicly to be declared, that all else who 
were so inclined should have free liberty to do the same; whereby, having rid 
the city of all opponents, he was there left at full scope to say and do whatso- 
ever he thought fit for the advancing of his own interest, and the depressing of 
that of his adversary: of which Antony having an account,* called together the 
chief men of his party, and, after consultation liad with them about this matter, 
by their advice declared war against him, and sent a bill of divorce to Octavia,^ 

1 This amount(>d to aboye four millions of our sterling money. 

9 Plutarch, in Antonio. Dion CnHsius. lib. 49, p. 411. 

3 Dion Camius, lib. 49. p. 416. Piutnrch. in Antonio. 4 Plutarch, ibid. 

5 Dion Caasiiis, lib. 49.> 410. et lib. 50. p. 410. Buet. in Octavio, c. 17. 6 Dion Cntaius, lib. SO. p. «H}. 

7 Oion Casaiuft, Ibid. Ptaurob. in Antoniot Intone Llrii, lib. 138. Eutro. lib. 7. Oroaiaa, lib, 6. c 19. 
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and messengers to Rome to drive her out of his house in that city, in which 
she had hitherto lived. And, in pursuit of the war, he had by this time so far 
advanced his preparations for it beyond those of Octavianus/ that had he forth- 
with pushed it to a final decision, he must unavoidably have carried the day, 
Octavianus being then in no readiness to stand before him either at sea or land: 
but the gratifying of hb luxury, and the indulging of his pleasures, at Saimos 
and Athens, causing a procrastination of this matter, it was deferred till the next 
year afler, which proved the loss of all; for by that time Octavianus had gotten 

3 ether those forces whereby he ruined him at Actium, as will be by and by 
ited. And besides, while he thus delayed, many of his friends and partisans 
deserted him,* and went over to Octavianus; the principal of which were Plan- 
cus and Titius,* whom Cleopatra's ill usage drove from him: which tended very 
much to his damage; for they having been made privy to all his counsels and 
secret designs, on their revolting from him, disclosed them all to Octavianus, 
whereby he much served his cause, especially by the discovery which they 
made to him of Antony's will. For he navinfi^ made a very extravagant will in 
favour of Cleopatra and her children,' to the damage and dishonour of the Ro« 
man state, and lodged it with the vestal virgins at Rome, they informed Octavi- 
anus of it; whereon, having gotten this wilTout of the hands of those with whom 
it was entrusted, and openly read and recited all the offensive particulars of it 
to the people, he thereby very much excited them against Antony; they who 
had hitherto been well affected to him, as well as all others, expressing great 
indignation hereat And this very ill thing being from the authentic instru- 
ment undeniably made out against him, it operated much farther to his hurt, in 
that it made every thing else that was chared upon him, how false soever, to 
be believed also; and advantage was taken herefrom to load his reputation with 
many vile imputations that had not the least foundation of truth in them; for 
nothing was thought bad enough not to be believed of him afler this matter. 

Octavianus having gotten a fleet and army ready, which he thought sufficient 
for the encountering of the adversary, no longer delayed declanng wan but 
caused it to be decreed only against Cleopatra:^ for though the war was in 
reality against Antony, yet he crafUly took care that his name should not be 
mentioned in this decree, for several reasons relating to his interest at that 
time; for this would less provoke the friends of Antony; this would make him 
the more odious at Rome, by putting it upon him to be the aggressor in this 
war against his own country, and this would in several other particulars best 
■erve the designs of Octavianus against him. Both called all their friends and 
allies to their help. Octavianus had all the west, and Antony all the east, on 
their' sides, and both brought great armies into the field, and both also set forth 
as great fleets at sea for the decision of this quarrel. For Antony's forces, at 
land and sea, consisted of one hundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse, and five hundred ships of war; and Octavianus's of eighty thousand foot,* 
twelve thousand horse, and two hundred and fifly ships of war; and with these 
preparations they begun their hostilities against eacn other, both by sea and 
land. In order hereto, Octavianus rendezvoused both his fleet and army at 
Brundusium, and Antony came as far as Corcyra to meet him; but the summer 
being now spent, and the tempestuous season of the year advanced, they were 
forced both to retreat, and put their armies into winter-quarters, and lay up their 
fleets in winter stations till the next spring. 

While the preparations for this war were thus carrying on,* Herod had pro- 
vided an army for the assistance of Antony; but when he was ready to pot 

1 Plutareh. in Antonio. 3 Plutarch. In Antonio. Dion Cauiut, lib. 50. p. 480. 

3 la tbtt will be had daelared, that Clarion, Cleopatra's son, waa born in lawAil wadlock, and tberefiNw 
waa the lawftil aon and trua hair of Jiiliiia Ccaar. And he bad, by the Mme will, civen ^^j2JS^i.}*US^ 
rtea of the Roman empire, wMeh were under bis command to Cleopatra and bar ebildren, and ordered Wabodf, 
wherever he ahoald die, though at Rome itaelf. to be sent to AlesandxU to Cleopatra, thtre U be burial as 
abe ahoald order. Pluiarchua, DionCaniua, et Saetonius, ibid. 

4 Platareh. et DionCaaaiua, lib. 50. p. 4S0. etSoetooiua in OeUrlo, o. 17* 
i JoMpik AntiqLUh. 15. cC et de BeUo Jadiieo.Uh. 1« c 14 
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himBelf on hit march toward him, came letfcen from Antony, which ezcucing 
him fiom this expeditioni lent him to make war nearer home, against Malchoi, 
Ung of Arabia F^trsea. It hath been abore related, how Cleopatra extorted 
fiom Antony a grant of that part of Malchoi't dominiona which bordered imon 
Egypt Malchoi, instead of quanelling with her about it, a^peed, out of few 
orAntony, to hold that tenitory of her rar a certain tribute: Hub tribute he duly 
paid while Antony was in power, and at liberty to force him to it; but, now 
finding him inyoI?ed in tnis war with Octayianos, and expecting he would 
perish in it, as it according^ hajmned, he withheld his hand, and would pay 
it no longer; and for this reason Antony at the instigation of Cleopatra, oidmd 
Heiod to make war upon him. But this wicked woman had faitfaer yiew in 
thisqnatter than the bare recoyering of her tribute. She conduded, that when 
these two ku^ should be thus put together, by the ears, one of them would be 
killed in the war, and then she should haye the kinffdom of the slain for a ^y 
to her. Herod, on the receipt of these orders, maioied with all his forces into 
Arabia, and there, after a sfaAip fight with Malchus, obtained a yery sisnal vic- 
tory over him; but, in a second engu;ement with him at Cana in Ccde-Syna, 
he had not the same success; for Atnenion, who was Cleopatra's lieutenant in 
those parts, out of hatred to Herod, joining with Malchus in tibe battle against 
him, he was there overthrown with a great slaughter, and he himself hardly 
escaped with some remains of his vanquished army, the rest being all cut in 
pieces. 

dfn. 31. Herod T.j^'And not Ions; after another calamity faqnened to him 
fix>m a terrible earthquake,' which shaking the whole land of Juaea in a more 
grievous manner than had been befoie known, destroyed about thirty thoosind 
of the inhabitants, in the ruins of the houses which it overthrew. Herod, bong 
much afflicted herewith, sent to the Arabians to crave peace; but they having 
it rumoured among Ihem that the destruction was much ffreater than it was, de- 
spised the message; and, therefore, putting the ambassadors to death, invaded 
toe land, as ezpectioe not to find a sufficient number left alive to defend it 
against them. But Herod's forces having been all encamped abroad when this 
earthquake happened, they su&red nothing from it, save the overthrowing 6i 
their tents, which killed nobody. And, therefore, he having gotteh them to- 
gether,* and encoura^d them with a speech proper for the purpose, marched 
with them over Jordan to meet the enemy, and in the first encounter over- 
threw them with the slaughter of five thousand of their men, and besieged the 
rest in their camp; where he distressed them so far for want of water, that he 
drew them to another battle, in which he slew seven thousand more, and forced 
all the remainder to yield themselves prisoners to him: whereon the Airabians 
were necessitated to sue in their tiun for peace to Herod, and were glad to ac- 
cept what they lately despised, on such terms as he thou^t fit to demand fiom 
" them; whereby Herod, having obtained aD that he intended by this war, returned 
with viatoiy and full biumph again to Jerusalem. 

In the interim,* Octavianus and Antony were hastening to bring their contest 
to a final decision. As soon as the season would permit, their armies again todc 
the field, and their fleets the sea, and several encounters happened between 
parties sent out from each side both by sea and land; in all which victoiy de- 
clared in favour of Octavianus. This caused that many of Anton3r'8 side, de- 
spairing of his success, especially since they saw him so much under the 
conduct of Cleopatra, went over from him to Octavianus. This made Antony 
distrustful of ail the rest; and therefore resolved to push the matter to as speedy 
a decision as he could; and the other being as eager for it as he, this brought 

1 JMwph. Aniiq. lib. 15. e. 7. et de B«llo Judaico, lib. l. c 14. It is to be obMrred, that JoMphm nith, ia 
sis Antiqoiriaa, that only ten tbonsand perinhed in tbia aarthqaaka. Hia woidf there are w$ft ^m^«»»«, i. a^ 
9ms ti^riad, but in bis book of tbe lewiah War it ia t^«« ^vp«»i«f , i. e. thrts mfrimdt, wrUkh ia thirty thoa- 
aand: Ibr every myriad ia ten th o u a a nd . Tbia latter ooaiber aeeina beat to agree with hia deeerinion of the 
calamity. 

2 ^pb. Antlq. Ub. IS. e. & et de Bello JndaifiD,Ub. 1. c. 14. 

3 PlBtaieh. in AatoBio. Uob Caaaina, lib. SS. 
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on the battle of Actium, which was so called from the place near which it was 
fought This was a small city lying on the south side of the mouth of the Am- 
bracian Gulf in Epirus.* There Antony, with the gross of his army, lay en- 
camped, having his fleet near him on the shore; and on the opposite side Octa- 
vianus was encamped at a place where afterward, in commemoration of the 
victory which he there obtained, he built a city, which he called NicopoUs;* 
and there he had his fleet also near him on the shore; so that the stations in 
which both fleets anchored were not above a mile's distance from each other. 
Canadius, who had the chief command of Antony's army,' persuaded him to 
decamp from Actium, and march into the inland country of Thrace, or Mace- 
don, and rather try his fortune in a battle at land, as being much stronger in hi* 
army by land than in his fleet by sea; for Antony had been forced* to bum 
many of his ships for want of rowers and mariners to navigate them,* most of 
those who 'first came out with him being dead through want of necessaries 
whereby to subsist, and the rest were but ill manned. But notwithstanding 
this,' Cleopatra's advice prevailed to have the matter decided by a fight at sea; 
for, in case of the worst, she thought she might much better escape in her 
shipping by sea, than she could by a flight at land; and therefore, either fore- 
boaing or fearing the worst, she prevailed with Antony to try his fortune by 
sea; and accordin^y, on the second of September this year,' both fleets en- 
gaged before the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf near Actium, in the sight of 
both armies at land, the one being drawn up on the north side, and the other 
on the south side of the straits entering this gulf, there to wait the event of this 
battle. The fight for some time continued dubious," and with as fair a prospect 
of success for Antony as for the other, till Cleopatra deserted him: for she being 
aflrighted with the noise and terror of the battle, as being what ladies used not 
to be acquainted with, fled before there was any reason for it, and drawing 
afier her all her £g3rptian squadron, to the number of sixty tall ships of war, 
sailed off with them toward Peloponnesus: hereon, Antony, giving aU for lost, 
made after her; and this flight gave the victory entirely up to Octavianus. How- 
ever, he came not easily by it: for Antony's ships fought so valiantly for him, 
even after he was fled, that, although the fight began at noon, it was night ere 
it was ended; so that the victors were forced to lie on board their ships all 
night Next morning Octavianus, finding his victory complete, sent a squadron 
of his ships in pursuit after Antony and Cleopatra; but they, soon finding them 
to be gone too far to be overtaken, returned again to the rest of the fleet. In the 
interim, Antony and Cleopatra got to Tenarus in Laconia.' Although Antony," 
as soon as he came up with Cleopatra's ship, was taken on board of it, yet he 
saw her not through all this voyage; but setting himself down in the prow of 
the ship, and there leaning his elbows on hia knees, and his head on both his 
hands, as one confounded with anger and shame for the ill conduct and miscar- 
riage of his affairs, continued in this melancholy posture for three days together, 
till his arrival at Tenarus. But af^er this, being brought again together, they 
again conversed with each other, and did eat together, and lie together in the 
aame manner as before: for Antony was so bewitched to this woman, that he 
still continued his fondness for her, even at this time, when he had all the rea- 
son in the world to detest and abhor her to the utmost, as having been in the 
manner above related the cause of his ruin. 

Antony had not been long at Tenarus,'^ till some of his ships that had escaped 
the flight, and several of his friends, there repaired to him; by whom having an 
account of the total defeat of his fleet, but tnat his army at land was still safe, 

1 Dion CaniuB, lib. 50. p. 496. Strabo, lib. 10. p. 451. Plin. lib. 4. c. 1. 

S NIcopoliciD Greek, •ignifleth the city of victory. 3 Plutarch, in Antonio. 

4 Dion CaMiue. lib. 50. p. 4S8. 5 Ibid. Oroeins, lib. «. c 1». 6 Dion Castiue. ibid. P*"^*'*!'' ""f* 

7 Dion Canrins aalth this battle waa fought on the fourth of the nonet of September, which, according n 
oar reckoning, la the ieennd of that month. Diott Caaiiae, lib. 51. in initio libri. .v a . m f\_ 

8 PluUicta. In Antonio. Dion Ca«ius. Ub. 50. L. Florua, lib. 4. c 11. Velleiue Paterc. Ub. ». c W. Oio- 
iliit,ttb.e. c 19. Baeton. in Ocuvio, c 17. _, «-—*«- uv 

9 Phitaicli. io Antooia. W PUnweh. in Antonio. Dion Caartiu»Ub.51. 
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he wrote to Canidius to retire with it through Macedonia into Asia, purposing 
there (b renew the war. Canidius for seven days made the mai:ch which An- 
tony directed him to; but being then overtaken by Octavianus, he fled by night 
to Antony; whereon the army, finding themselves deserted by their generals, 
^went over to Octavianus, and were listed by him amonf the rest of his forces. 

After this defeat/ the foreign auxiliaries that helped Antcxiy in this war, fled 
all home to their respective countries, and'afterwaid made their peace with Oc- 
tavianus upon the best terms they could. Some of the princes he deposed, and 
some of them he continued in their former state; but on all of these last, as 
well as on the free cities that had joined with Antony, he imposed heavy mulcts, 
wherewith he discharged the expenses of the war. But as to the Romans that 
were of Antony's party, some of them he pardoned, and some he fined, and 
others he put to death, according as their conduct had been toward him. Among 
those whom he put to drath was Cassius Parmensis, the last survivor of Caesar's 
murderers, and he perished in as calamitous a manner as did all the rest: for 
after the battle of Actium he fled to Athens;' where being terrified with the 
like apparition as Brutus had been at Philippi,' he was soon after overtaken by 
those whom Octavianus sent to execute that vengeance upon him which he de- 
served. In cases of murder, it seldom happens, that Providence permits any 
that are guilty herein to escape its vindictive hand, especially in the murder of 
princes; of which this of Cssar was a very signal instance: for of all those who 
conspired his murder in the senate house ^who are said to have been sixty per^ 
8on8,y it is remarked not one died in his bed,* but aD of them came to tlieir 
end in a violent and calamitous manner. And although this Cassius escaped 
the longest, yet at length vengeance overtook him also, and he perished as mise- 
rably as did all the others. 

from Tenarus," Clec^atra sailed to Alexandria, and Antony to libya. He 
had formerly sent thither Pinarius Scarpus to be governor of that province;' and 
thero placed an army under his command for the guarding of the western bor- 
ders of Efrypt against all that should come that way to disturb it This army 
he thought to have had for his service, which was the end of his going thither. 
But on his landing there,^ he found Scarpus and all with him had revolted to 
Octavianus; which disappointment casting him into despair, he would have 
slain himself, and it was with difficulty that he was diverted from it by his 
friends. And therefore all that was now left for him to do was to follow Cleo- 
patra to Alexandria, where she was returned a little before. On her arrival thi- 
ther, fearing she might not be received, were her misfortunes known, she en- 
tered the harbour with her ships crowned,* as if she had come back with victory; 
by which means she got again into the full possession of that city, and also of 
the whole kingdom with it; and as soon as she had so,* she put to death all 
those of the nobility who were any way averse to her, thereby to prevent the 
tumults which she feared they might raise against her on the discovery of the 
true state of her affairs. Antony, on his coming to Alexandria, found her en- 
gaged in a very extraordinary undertaking: for fearing she might fall into the 
hands of Octavianus on his pursuit of her into Egypt, for the preventing here- 
of,'* she projected the drawing of her ships that were in the Mediterranean 
from that sea into the Red Sea, over the isthmus of seventy miles which lay be- 
tween them;" and after having joined them with other ships which she then had 
in the Red Sea, to put on board them all her treasure, and sailing down the Red 
Sea with them, to seek some other place for her habitation. But the Arabians, 
who dwelt on that sea, having at the instigation of Q. Didius (who had then 

J PliiUrch. in Antonio. Dion Cauius, lib. .51. 

8 Valerius Maximun, lib. 1. c 7. 3 Plutarch, in Brute el in Cipnare. 

4 Sueton. in Julio Csfare. c. 8U. F.utropius, lib. 6. in Ane. 5 Plut. in Ccaare. 
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seized the presidency of Syria for Octavianus) burned all those ships,^ this 
wholly disappointed her of that design. Antony, when he arrived at Alexan- 
dria, went not to the palace,* but shut himself up in a house on the sea shore 
near Pharus; and there sequestered himself from the company and conversa- , 
tion of all men: for being forsaken by almost all his friends, he pretended to 
act the part of Timon the man-hater,' and therefore called this house his Timo- 
nium, and there solitarily spent his time in meditating hatred and detestation 
-against all mankind, for the sake of those who had now deserted him — wrong- 
fully imputing to them his ruin, which his own ill conduct and folly had brought 
him to. But he did not long relish this way of living. He was soon again 
found with Cleopatra at the palace;^ and there with her revelled away the re- 
maining part of his life in all those excesses of luxury, voluptuousness, and 
folly, in which he had spent the former. In the mean time,^ Octavianus havine 
settled the afiairs of Greece and Lesser Asia, repaired to Samos, and there took 
up his winter-quarters. 

•dn. 30. Herod 8.] — But in them he did not long continue, some disturbances 
in Italy called him thither in the midst of winter to appease them.* AAer the 
battle of Actium,' he had dismissed a great part both of his own and Antony's 
soldiers. The veterans he sent into Italy, and others elsewhere, without giving 
them any pay, having not then sufficient for it; for want hereof, those in Italy 
raised a mutiny; for the quelling of this,' he sent Agrippa, his chief confidant, 
into Italy; but the work being too hard for him,' OctaVAinus was forced, in the 
raost tempestuous season of the year, to hasten after him to Brundusium. On 
his arrival at that place,** he was there met by the senate, and a great part of 
the better rank of the people of Rome, and having there called the mutineers 
to him," he distributed to some money, as far as what he .then had would go, 
and to the others lands, and made such promises of speedy satisfaction to the 
rest, as induced them all to be contented for the present; and accordingly, after 
the conquest of Egypt,* he paid them all out of the spoils of that oountiy and 
added donatives over and above. And having thus settled all matteng in Italy,' 
lie returned again within thirty days; and for the more speedy passage, and )o 
avoid the tempests of the sea round Peloponnesus, he sailed into the gulf of 
Corinth, and drawing his ships over the isthmus of Peloponnesus, passed that 
way by the shortest cut into Asia, and again arrived there before Antony and 
Cleopatra had any notice of his going hence. 

On his coming to Rhodes,*^ Herod king of Judea there made his address to 
bim. It hath been above related how much he was in friendship with Antony; 
neither did he leave him till his case was grown absolutely desperate.^*' On his 
return into £g3rpt, Herod sent an especial messenger to him, with the best ad- 
vice the state of his afiairs was then capable of, that was, to kill Cleopatra, seize 
her kingdom, and with her treasure raise a new army to carry on the war, and 
promised him in this case to stand by him to the utmost. But when be found 
Ibis advice was neglected, and that Antony was fallen again into the snares of 
Cleopatra as much as ever, he thought it high time to look to himself, and en- 
deavour to make his peace with Octavianus on the best terms he could. But 
Hyrcanus being still alive, who was the only remaining person of the male line 
of the Asmon^ans, and who had himself reigned in Judea under the protection 
of the Romans, till deposed by the Parthians," Herod had suspicion, that if any 
thing went hard with him, it would turn in favour of Hyrcanus for the restoi^ 
sag of him again to the kingdom; and therefore, for the preventing of it, having 
trumped up a sham plot against that old prince, as if he held correspondence 
with Malchus king of Arabia for.the accomplishing of treasonable designs against 

1 Platarch. in Antonio. Dion CaMins, Mb. 51. p. 447. 2 Plutarch, in Antonio, gtrabo, lib. 17. p. 7M. 

3 De quo rldeas Plutarchum in Antonio. Diogenem T^prtiuin. lib. 9. Ludanum in "'"'of,"- _,. .. ..^ 
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him, caused him, under this pretence, to be put to death, after he had passed 
the eightieth year of his age. 

But still fearing what might happen, to provide the best he could for the worrt,* 
should that be his fate, he lodged Mariamne and Alexandra her mother in the 
castle of Alexandrium, with a strong guard, under the command of Joseph and 
Sohemus, two of his most trusty confidants, and sent his mother and sister, with 
the rest of his kindred, to Massada, the strongest fortress in all Judea; and com- 
mitting them and the government of his kingdom to the care of Pheroras his 
brother, ordered him, m case he should miscarry, to assume the crown to him- 
self, and keep it as well as he could. And having thus settled all matters at 
home, he set forward on his journey to meet Octavianus; and having found hiro 
at Rhodes,* and there obtained audience of him, on his entering into his pre- 
sence, he laid aside his diadem, and, in his speech of address to him, freely - 
owned all " that he had done for Antony, and what farther he was ready to 
have done for his interest, both by his counsel and assistance, would he have 
accepted of them. This, he said, he thought himself obliged to by the friend- 
ship that was between them; and, would he be pleased to think the like friend- 
ship worthy of his acceptance, he should, now he saw Antony was wholly lost, 
be ready with the same fidelity to serve him." Octavianus, being much taken 
with this generous and frank way of Herod's thus deUvering himself before him, 
told him, that he readily accepted the friendship which he offered, and ordering 
him again to resume his diadem, confirmed him in the kingdom.' Whereon he 
made very large and magnificent presents to Octavianus and all his friends; and 
after this had more of his favour and friendship than any other tributary prince 
of the Roman empire, as long as he lived. 

Hereon Herod, being much pleased with this good success, went back into 
Judea with much joy; but, on his arrival thither, found all this soured with trou- 
bles in his own family. For he found Mariamne,^ his most beloved wife, in 
whose conversation he most delighted, so far imbittered against him, that she re- 
jected all his caresses with the utmost aversion; and when he thought to please 
her by relating to her the manner of his journey, and the success which he ob- 
tained in it, instead of taking any satisfaction herein, she answered him only 
with sighs and groans, and such a behaviour as plainly expressed she would 
have been better pleased had he never returned from this journey, but had ut- 
terly perished in it. The cause of this was, when Herod committed her and 
her mother to the charge of Sohemus,* on his going to Octavianus, he ordered 
him, that, in case he should be put to death, he should immediately, on his 
having certain notice of it, put both of them to death also, and do the utmost he 
could to preserve the crown for Pheroras, to whom he had in this case disposed 
it. And this he did, not only that no one else might have the enjoyment of the 
beautiful Mariamne, but that none might be lefl alive of the Asraonaean family 
to claim the crown in opposition to that disposal which he had made of it to 
Pheroras his brother, she and her mother being the only persons remaining of 
that house for the opposing him herein. And Alexandra, being a lady of an 
aspiring spirit, thought herself as capable of governing that realm as her grand- 
mother of the same name, who as queen had presided over it with great wisdom 
and prudence for nine vears together. And, to give her her due, she had the 
best headpiece for craft, design, and political intrigue, of any woman of her 
time; and Herod well knowing this, thought he could not be sure that any part 
of the scheme, which he had laid for the succession, could take place, if eithe 
she or her daughter were left alive after him; and therefore ordered that both of 
them should be put to death, in case it should happen to him as he feared: and 
Sohemus having blabbed this out to Mariamne, though committed to him under 
the greatest charge of secrecy, this was that which created in her that aversion 
and hatred to him which I have mentioned; which behaviour Cyprus, Herod's 

1 Joseph. Aniiq. lib. 15 c. fl. 2 Jonoph. Antlq. lib. 15. c. 10. et de Bello Judaico. lib. 1. c. 15. 

3 Jowjph ibid. Slrnbo, lib. 16. p. 765. Tacilug Hitt. lib. 1. c. 9. 4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. W. c It. 
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mother, and Salome his sister, who had always been upon ill terms with her, 
taking the advantage of to exasperate him against her, prevailed with him at 
length to put her to death in the manner as will be by and by related. 

From Rhodes, Octavianus passed through Lesser Asia into Syria,^ from thence 
to invade Egypt on that side, while Cornehus Callus, his lieutenant, whom he 
had appointed to succeed Scarpius in Libya and Cyrene, invaded it on the other. 
On his arrival at Ptolemais, Herod there waited on him,' and entertained him 
and all his army with great magnificence, and furnished them with necessariee 
till their arrival into Egypt, and over and above presented Octavianus with eight 
hundred talents; by which hospitality and munificence he very much ingra- 
tiated himself with him and all his followers. In the interim, Antony and Cleo- 
patra tried all they could to obtain peace with Octavianus, but without any suc- 
cess. Three times they sent ambassadors to him for this purpose,^ and went so 
far as to offer to resign all, and be contented with a private life in any place 
which Octavianus should appoint; only the kingdom of Egypt was desired for 
Cleopatra*s children: but neither of these embassies could obtain any answer for 
Antony; but to Cleopatra some hopes were given; Octavianus was desirous of 
having her treasure and her person in his power, the former for the discharging 
of the expenses of the war, and the other for the adomine of his triumph; and 
therefore would not make, her desperate, lest she should destroy both; for the 
preventing of this, several kind messages were sent to her, and -by them she 
was made to expect much favour in case she would kill Antony; this she would 
not do; but aAer this she betrayed him in all things, till at length she forced him 
thereby to kill himself. The first instance of her treachery to him was at Pelu- 
flium; for, on Octavianus's approach to that city, it was by her order/ without 
any resistance, delivered up unto him. This on the eastern side of Egjrpt, and 
Peritonium on the western, were the two gates of that country, and no enemy, 
but through one of them, could enter thither with a land army. Pelusium beine 
a very strong place, Antony expected it* should have held out a long time, and 
therefore went to secure Peritonium.^ Cornelius Gallus then held this place for 
Octavianus. The army which Gallus there commanded having been in the paj 
and service of Antony, till carried over from him to Octavianus by the deser- 
tion of Scarpus, he hoped that, on his appearing before Peritonium, they would 
again return to their former master, and deliver up the place to him; but when 
he approached to the walls, and would have spoken to the soldiers, Oallus 
caused all his trumpets to sound, so that not a word of what he said could be 
heard by them; and Gallus immediately afler sallying out upon him, not only 
repelled his land forces, but having by a stratagem hemmed in all his ships in 
the port, took or destroyed every one of them: for on the approach of this fleet, 
he cropped chains by night to the bottom of the entrance oi this port, and per- 
mitted them to sail into it without opposition; but on their being gotten in, having, 
by engines provided on each side, strained those chains so as to bring them up 
to the surface of the water, he thereby hindered their return, and then forthwith 
assaulting them on eveiy side, both from sea and land, obtained over them the 
victory mentioned. Antony, after this defeat, hearing of the taking of Pelu- 
sium, and that Octavianus was advancing toward Alexandria, hastened thither 
for the defence of that place:* and there falling on Octavianus's horse on their 
first coming, while under the fatigue of their march thither, he put them to a 
total rout;' but, in a second engagement with tlie foot, he was vanquished and 
driven back into the city with a great loss; whereon, early the next morning, he 
went down to the harbour,* there to put his fleet in order, with purpose to van- 

Suish the enemy at sea, or else, in case of failure, to sail with it for spain, and 
liere renew tfie war. But when both fleets were drawn up in line of battle, 

1 Plutarch, in Antonio. Snetoniuii in Octavio, c. 17. Joneph. Anliq. lib. 15. c. 10. Oroiiu*, lib. «. c. 19. 

9 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 10. et de Bcllo Judaico, lib. 1. c. 15. _, _ . ,^.^ 

3 Plaurch. in Antonio. Dion Catfiut, lib. 51. 4 Plutarch, et D|^n Cawiiit, ibid. 

5 Dioa. Caaaius, lib. 51. p. 448, 449. 6 D>on CaaaiuB, ibid. p. 449. 

7 Dloo CMtiua, ibid. PlataKh. ia Aatoaiob S Dioa Cawiua, et Plutarcli. ibid. Orotiua, lib. 6. e. Ifl, 
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1''" * whereon Antonr returning into the city, „ , ^^ 

there found ell hia land feme, both hone and fiiQt, had also deaeited firom him; 
and perceiving all thia to have been ellbcted by the treacheiT of ^SMpatra, he 
conkl no longer forbear ezpreaaing hu reaentmenti for it with loud oimplainla;* 
whereon Cleopatra, for fear of him, fled to e monnment,l which ahe had canaed 
to be built, of a great height and wonderful atructure, near the temple of Ua. 
Thither ahe had before removed the beat of her treaaure, and there l^i^^ing nov 
ihttt heraelf up, with two nf her maida and one of her eunucha, canaed it to be 
even out that ahe waa dead; which Antony hearing of, fell on hia sword, and 
tnereby gave htmaelf the wound of whiidi he died;' but living acmie few homy 
after, and hearing that Cleopatra waa atiU alive, he cauaed himeplf to be canM . 
to her monument; where being with ropea drawn up to her, by the handa of he^' 
* aelf and her two maida, he there died in her arma, on the firat of Augnat, eleven 
tnontha after the battle of Actium. He waa a peraon of e benign temper, and of 
great generoaify, and of eminent note filr his ftiilitaiy abilities the two great 
▼ictoriea of Pharaalia and Philippi being chiefly owinff to hu valour and con- 
duct: and he waa alao an eloquent apeaker; but exceeding oormpt and vidoai 
« '!^. in hid mannera, eapedally in hia luat for women; which Cleopatra obeqrfV||| 
^ fayd JKdd of him on thia weak aide, and for the gratifung of her avarice ai|d Mr 
^"^ ^ IHUbition, vdiich were two predominant paaaiona in ner, aacrificed herself to hia 
*. • Inat; and, when ahe could no longer aerve her deaigna on him» Iras oootent to 
<- rive him op to ruin for the aaving of her own intereat But (die aucoeeded not 
herein according to her ezpectationa: far although Octovianua gata^er feir hopea^ 
therebr to have her treaaure preserved for hia occaaiona, and her peraon for hia 
ttiumph, yet, when he had gotten both into hia power, he no longer rqgaided 
her, which ahe being aenaible of, and having private notice given her,' mA aha 
waa to be carried to Rome within three daya to. make a part in the diowcf 0^ 
tavianus's triumph, she caused' herself to be bitten with an asp/ and ao died of 
it, for the avoiding of this infamy, afler she had reigned from the death of her 
father twenty-two years,* and lived thirty-nine. She was a woman of great 
parts, as well as of great vice and wickedness. She readily spoke several lan- 
guages; for, besides being well skilled in Greek and Latin, she could convem 
with Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Pernans,* 
without an interpreter, and always gave to auch as were of these nations, as 
often as they had an occasion to atddress her, an answer in their own language. 
In her death ended the reign of the family of the Ptolemies in £gypt, after it 
had there lasted from the death of Alexander two hundred and ninety-four 
years: for, after this, Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman province, and 
was governed by a prefect sent thither from Rome. Cornelius Gailus waa,^ by 
the appointment of Augustus, the first that bad this prefecture; and under this 
form of government Egypt continued a province of the Roman empire six hun- 
dred and seventy years, till it was taken from them by the Saracens,* in the 
year of our Lord ^1. 

Octavianus having thus made himself master of Egypt, and thereby put an 
end to the civil wars of the Romans, he cut o^ all such <^ the qiposite party 
as he thought might again revive them; among whom were Antyllua,' Ajitopya 

« 

1 Plutiirchna et Dion Canlos. ibid. 

5 Plutarch, in Antonio. Dion Cawius, lib. 51. p. 4Sa. L. Plorun. lib. 4. c 11. Btrabn. lib. 17. n. ?««. 
Bneton. in Oetavio. r. 17. Jow*ph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. Velleiut Patereuliit. Mb. «. c. 87. EatroDioa, lib. 7. 

8 Plutarch, ibid. Dion Caariua. lib. 51. |>. 458. Galen, de Tberaica ad Pitonera. c & Velleioa Patcicak 

FIoriiB, et Eiitropiut, ibid. 

4 An Btp l« a M*rpent of Erypt and Libya, proper only to tbom countrieiu Thaw that are bitten by it 
die within three hours; and the manner of their dying being by aleep and lethargy, wil|ip«t any paia, Cleo- 
patra chow it K% the eafimt death. 
» 5 Canon Ptolemvi. Plutarch, in Antonio. EuteWus in Chronico. Porphyriut in Gneeia'SiiaebiaB. Sea* 

llger. Clemens Alezandrinus Strom, lib. 1. 

6 Plutarch, ibid. 

7 This Oallus was a fbmous Latin poet, of whom Virgil wrote hhi tenth eclogue, he being a fluBiUarMHid 
^JH>« 8 Elmaelni Historio Baracenica sub Anno Hefim firaslHiiL 

9 Rut. in AqtbnU. Dion Cawlua, lib 51. Bueton. in Oetavio, e. 17. 
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eldest son by Fulvia/ Caesarion, Cleopatra's son by Julius Cesar, and Canidius/ 
Antony's general; others he impoverished with great mulcts, and others he 
pardoned. Ciesarion having claimed to be the lawful heir of Julius Cosar, ibr 
that reason could not be borne by the adopted son. What was the especial 
-cause of Antyllus's being cut off, is not said; but he having espoused Julia, the 
daughter of Octavianus,' and all manner of endeavours having been made to 
save him, we may from hence infer that he would not have been put to death, 
but that there was some extraordinary reason that caused it To Antonius,^ the 
younger brother of Antyllus, by the same mother, and to all the rest of Anto- 
ny's children, whether by Fulvia, Octavia, or Cleopatra, Octavianus showed 
great kindness, especially to Antonius, who afterward became one of the chief- 
est of his favourites, and he gave him in marriage one of the daughters of Oc- 
tavia, his sister, which she had by Marcellus, her first husband; and he conti- 
nued in his favour, till at length, being convicted to have been an adulterous 
corrupter of Julia, Augusta's only daughter, he was deservedly put to death for 
it. The children which Antony had by Octavia were two daughters; the el- 
dest was called Antonia Major, and the youngest Antonia Minor, from the lat- 
ter of which were descended Caligula and Claudius, and from the former Nerc^ 
who all three afterward became Roman emperors. For Antonia Minor being 
married to Drusus, the younger brother of Tiberius, bore him Germanicus, l|)e 
father of Calieula, and Claudius, who succeeded Caligula; and Antonia Major 
being married to L. Domitius ^nobarbus, bore him Cnsus Domitius, who by 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and sister of Caligula, was the father 
of Nero. And therefore, though Octavianus now obtained the empire, yet An- 
tony's posterity aAerward enjoyed it, which none of Octavianus*! ever did. 
And thus it of^n happens to victories, and the conquests of kingdoms, the same 
as to riches — those triat gain them know not who shall afterward enjoy the fruita 
of them; and yet it is the general inclination of mankind to be more omcemed 
for their posterity than for themselves; and it must be reckoned as one of 
the mercies of Providence that it is so; for otherwise the world could not be 
supported. 

While Octavianus was in Eg3rpt, he went to the sepulchre of Alexander,* 
and there saw his body, which being embalmed, was there still preserved in a 
case of glass.' It had formerly been kept in a case of gold, but that having 
been taken away by Seleucus Cjlyiosactes (as hath been above related,') it was 
afterward put into a glass case, and. in that Octavianus saw it, and paid great 
honour ana reverence thereto; but he would not see the sepulchres of the Ptol- 
emies who had reigned in Egypt;^ neither could he be induced to make a visit 
to the Egyptian Apis, but told them,* who pressed him hereto, that he worship- 
ped the goas, but not beasts. 

As Octavianus came to Alexandria in the beginning of August, so he had 
there settled all the affairs of Egypt by the end of it; and, in the beginning of 
September, again marched thence to return by the way of Syria, Lesser Asia, 
and Greece, again unto Rome. From this conquest of Egypt be^un the era of 
Actiac victory, by which the Egyptians afterward computea their time till the 
first year of the emperor Dioclesian,'^ A. D. 284: from that time, what was be- 
f(>re,cftlled the era of the Actiac victory, was afterward called the era of Diocle- 
tian; and by the Christians of those parts, the era of the martyrs; because in 
the reign of that emperor began the tenth persecution, in which a very great 
number of Christians suffered martyrdom for their holy religion. Although 
Ihis era had its name from the Actiac victory, yet it had not its beginning till 

1 Plut. in Antonio. Dion Caraius, lib. 51. Siieton. in Octavio, c 17. 

9 VellHus Pat«reulut. lib. 8. c. 87. Oroitiuii, lib. 0. e. 10. 3 Dion CaMiua, lib. 51. p. 454. 
4 Plutarch, tn Antonio. 5 Biietnnias in Octavio, e. 18. Dinn Caaaiui^ Ub. 51. p. 454. 

6 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 7>)5. 7 Part 9, book 7. under thr> year 57. 

8 Diim Caaaiaa et Suetonliin, ibid. 9 Dion Cawiua. lib 51. p. 454. 

10 DIofi Camtua tella ua, Kb. 51. p. 457, that the Romana decreed the day on which Oetivianua raduead 
Alexmodria, ahoaM be declared a fortunate day. and that fhnii thence all their future yeara la Ef]rpl ibottld 
kt iMkoMd, that ia. aa ftnoi a 8nd aftd atatad epoclia, and ao aeeordlnffljr it waa tkara doM. 
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near a full year after it/ that is, from the time that Egypt wag reduced: for the 
day from Y^hence it commenced was the twenty-ninth of August. And there- 
fore that was ever after the first day of the year, through all the years .by which 
these eras, that is, the era of the Diodesian, qr the martyra, as well as that of 
the Actiac victory, did calculate the times throu^ which they were used. The 
reason which fixed the beginning of this era, and of all the years in it, to the 
twenty-ninth of August, was, say some, because on that day Cleopatra died; 
and the Macedonian empire in that country thereby ending, the Roman began: 
but this is only a modern conjecture, for none of the ancients say it All that 
we can learn from them is, that she died about the end of that month, but none 
of them tell us on what day it happened. The true reason of fixing it at this 
day was, because this was then the first day of their month Thoth,' which was 
always the new-year's day of the Egyptians, from whence they began all their 
annual calculations; and therefore it was thought the properest time from whence 
to begin all the alterations in their era, and their year, which the Romans, on 
the conquest of their country, made in both; and that especially since the 
time of that conquest fell in therewith.' For at that time the form of their 
years, as well as the era by which they calculated them, was changed by the 
order of the conqueror. Tlie old era, which was till now in use among them, 
was the Philippic, which commenced from the death of Alexander, and the be- 
ginning of the reign of Philippus Aridxus, his successor: and the form of their 
year was the same with the Nabonassarseau made use of by the Chaldeans, 
which consisted of twelve months of diirty days each, and five additional days 
subjoined to them; that is, it consisted in the whole of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, without e leap year, the want whereof made this year to be a mov- 
able year, which after every four years begun a day sooner than it did iu the 
four years immediately preceding; so that, in the space of one thousand four 
hundred and sixty years, this form carried back the beginning of the year 
through all the different seasons of summer, spring, winter, and autumn, till it 
brought it about again to the same point of time, with the loss of one whole 
year in the cycle. For the remedying hereof, the Romans, on their subduing 
this country, made a leap year in the Egyptian calendar in the like manner as 
in the Julian, by adding, at the end of every fourth year, one day more than 
had been in the other three. For whereas the other three had only five days 
superadded at the end of each of them, the leap year had six; that is, it con- 
sisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and six additional days subjoined 
to them; whereas all the other years that were not leap years had the same 
number of like months, and only five of those days added after them. And 
hereby the Egyptian year was made to consist exactly of the same number of 
days as the Julian, though not exactly in the same form. For, in all other par- 
ticulars, the old form of the Egyptian year was retained, after this reformation, 
in the same manner as before. And the first of Thoth, which was always the 
first day of the Egyptian year, falhng on the twenty-ninth of August, and 
about the same time when the Romans, on their conquest of Egypt, ordered 
this reformation, this induced them that they fixed the beginning of the new 
year where they found the beginning of the old; and the twenty-ninth of Au- 
gust ever after continued to be the first day of the Egyptian year, as long as 
the empire of the Romans continued in that country; and from thence ^so, 
that is, from the twenty-ninth of August of this year, the new Egyptian era of 
the Actiac victory, as well as their new reformed year, for the same reason, had 
its commencement. But against this it is objected, that in this year the first of 
Thoth did not fall on the twenty-ninth of August, but on the thirty-first of that 

1 Thp Actiac victory wiis gotten on the second of September, and the era of this victory begun in Efypl 
the twenty-ninth of Aueiist following. 

S Thoth wati the firi*t month in the Egyptian year. 

3 The conquest of Egypt, and the total reduction of that country to the Romanii. was accomplished in the 
moBtli of Au|(ust, and fully settled about the end of it. Bee the decree of the senate for tte cliaogiog of tlw 
nane of that month from Sestiiis to tliat of Aufuatui. Macrobii Saturnal. lib. 1. c 19. 
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month;' and that therefore this cannot be the reason why the beginning of the 
£g3rptian era of the Actiac victory, or the beginning of the year thenceforth 
used in that country, was fixed to that day. And it must thus far be acknow* 
ledged, that, according to the enct calculation of the time, this objection is true. 
For according to that, the first of Thoth fell this year in the Roman calendar on 
the thirty-first, and not on the twenty-ninth of August; but the Romans then 
Qsed the form of the Julian year erroneously, whereby it came to pass, that the 
same day, which was the thirty-first of August in their true calendar, was the 
twenty-ninth in their erroneous calendar, which error proceeded from hence, 
that, after the death of Julius Csesar, the pontifices at Rome (as hath been above 
mentioned*) mistaking the time of the intercalation,' made every third year to 
be the leap year, instead of eveiy fourth; by which error, six hours were added 
every third year more than should be; which, in the sixteen years that inter- 
vened from the first use of that form to this year, amounting to a day and a 
quarter, this erroneous addition had then protruded the twenty-ninth of August 
in the erroneous calendar into the place of the thirty-first of August in the true 
calendar; uid, according to this erroneous calendar, the Romans then computed 
and so continued to do for thirty -six years after, the first forming of this year 
by Julius Cesar, till at length Augustus,' on the discovery of this error, took 
care, that, by making no leap year for twelve years together, all the time that 
was erroneously added was again left out, whereby the protruded days in the 
erroneous calendar were all brought back again to their proper places, where 
they ought to have been according to the true calendar. But the protrusion of 
the day making no alteration in its number or name, hence it came to be said, 
that it was the twenty-ninth of August, whereas, truly, it was the thirty-first of 
that month, fix>m whence this Egyptian era of the Actiac victory, and all the 
years by which it computed, haa their beginning. This era truly had its be- 
ginning from the conquest of Egypt; and therefore ought to have been called 
the era of the Alexandrian victory, whereby that countiy was reduced under 
the Roman yoke. But the Egyptians, to avoid the disgrace of thus owning this 
conquest, rather chose to call it the era of the Actiac victory, though that was 
eained one whole year before; and since this era was only used in Egypt, they 
had there it in their full power to call it by what name they pleased. 

Herod, hearing of the death of Antony, and that Octavianus had thereon 
made himself roaster of Egypt,^ hastenetd thither to him, where he was received 
with great kindness; and on Octavianus' s leaving Egypt, having accompanied 
him as far as Antioch, he so far ingratiated himself with him on the way, as to 
gain a chief place in his friendship, the effect whereof he found in the grants 
which he made him of large augmentations to his dominions. For he not only 
restored to him the territory of Jericho, which, with the balsam gardens therein, 
had been taken fix>m him by Antony to gratify Cleopatra, but gave him also 
Gadara, Hippon, and Samaria, in the inland countiy, with the towns of Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's Toi^'er on the Ma-coast, which added a veiy 
considerable enlamment to his kingdom. 

Octavianus, on his arriviU at Antioch,^ found there Tiridates (who had been 
set up to be kine of Parthia in opposition to Phrahates) waiting his coming thither; 
and there also he found ambassadors from Phrahates on the same errand, that 
is, to solicit his assistance against each other. It hath already been related,' 
bow, after Antony's unfortunate expedition into Media, a breach was made be- 
tween Artavasdes king of Media, and Phrahates king of Parthia, about dividing 
the prey then taken from the Romans. Hereon Artavasdes making a league 
with Antony,' called him to his assistance; who, accepting the invitation, 

1 The fimt of Thoth, which wiia the new yeiir'i day of the Egyptian*, waa not fixed alwaya to the same 
■eaaon in the old form of the Efyptian year, but was movable, for it moved backward one day in erery 
Ibarth year. The Romans flrst fixed it to the same aeaaon, and made their year to be m fixed year in the sama 
BMinner as tlie Julian. ^ 

t Under the year 40. 3 Macrobfas Saturnal. lib. 1. e. 14. Suetonius in Oetmvta^^. 31. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. e. 11. !i Dion Oas«ln», lib. 51. p. 456. Under the yearly. 
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^ near m full year afler it,' that if, from th^^e tbat Egytf mire^tfitdt fir tlia 
.diy iioin whence it commenced waa the twen^'^ibith of AAnat And there- 
line that waa ever after the fintdayof the Tea^thifngjii all the yean Jqr which 
theie eras, that ii, the en of the iXodeiian, ^ the maityn» aa weUna.thatef 
the Actiac victoiy, did calculate the timea thnxigh which they weji» need. The 
leaion which fijcad the beginning of thia en, and of all the yean in jt^ l» Aa 
twenty-ninth of Auguft, waa,*aay some, hecauae on that day Ckopatn die^ 
and the Macedonian empire in that ooontiy thereby ending, the Romaik bepn: 
Mit thia if only m modem conjecture, Ifor none of me ancienta aay it All that 
,;. .we can learn from them ia, that ahe died about the end of that month, but none 



of them tell ua on what day it happened* The true reason of &nng it at thii 
day waa, hecauae thia waa then the firat day of their month Thoth^* which wm 
always iht new-year'a day of the Egyptians, finhn whence they began all thfiir 
' annual calculations; and therefore it was thought the propereat time mm. whence 
to begin all the alterations in their era, and their year, which the Bomana, on 
the conquest of their countiy, made in both; and' that eapedallj aince the 
time of that conquest fell in therewith.* For at that time the £Mn of their 
jTears, as well as th^ en bw which they calculated them, waa changed by the 
order of the conqueror. * Ine old era, which was till now in uae among meflB, 
waa the Philippic, which commenced fix»m the death of Alexander, Ind Ine be- 
ginning of the reign of Philippua Arideua, his succesaoR and the Ibrm of their 
year was the aame with the Naboiiaaaarian made use of by the Chaldeans, 
wfa&ch consisted of twelve months of ttjrty daya each,^and ^ve additional ^ys 
aubjoined tp them, that is, it consisted in the whole of three hundred and aizty- 
five days, irtthoiAsa-leap year, the want whereof made thia year to be a mov- 
able year, which liler every four yean begun a day sooner than it did in the 
firar jrean immediately pi^Bceding; ao that, m the space of one thouaand four 
hundred and sixty years, this form carried back the beginning of the year 
through all the difierent seasons of summer, spring, winter, and autumn, till it 
brought it about again to the same point of time, with the loss of one whole 
year in the cycle. For the remedying hereof, the Romans, on their subduing 
this country, made a leap year in the Egyptian calendar in the like manner as 
in the Julian, by adding, at the end of every fourth year, one day m<»e than 
had been in the other three. For whereas the other three had only five days 
aupeHadded at the end of each of them, the leap year had six; that is, it con- 
sisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and six additional days subjoined 
to them; whereas all the other years that were not leap yean had the same 
number of like months, and only five of those days added after them. And 
hereby the Egyptian year was made to consist exactly of the same number of 
days as the Julian, though not exactly in the same form. For, in all other par- 
ticulars, the old form of the Egyptian year was retained, after this reformation, 
in the same manner as before. And the first of Thoth, which waa always the 
first day of the Egyptian year, falling on the twenty-ninth of August, and 
about the same time when the Romans, on their conquest of Eg3rpt, ordered 
this reformation, this induced them that they fixed the beginning of the new 
year where they found the beginning of the old; and the twenty-ninth of Au- 
gust ever after continued to be the first day of the Egyptian year, as long as 
the empire of the Romans continued in that country; and from thence uso, 
that is, from the twenty-ninth of August of this year, the new Egyptian era c«f 
the Actiac victory, as well as their new reformed year, for the same reason, had 
its commencement. But against this it is objected, that in this year the first of 
Thoth did not fall on the twenty-ninth of August, but on the thirty-fint of that 

1 ni^ A£ti«c vietonr was cotten on the Mcond of Bepteaber, tnd the era of Uiis vielory befoi la E|7pt 
.'the twenty-ninth of Aufiist rollowinf. 

9'Tlioili wet the flrrt month in the Egyptian year. 

S Tlie conqueat of Effypt, and the tout redaction of that country to the Ronane, wai aoeonpUalMd in the 
■MBtai<»f Aagoet, and fliliy fettled aboat tbe end of it. Bee the decree of the lenate for Uw ^*^"f«"t of t^ 
~— of thatmonUilkwiBtztiJielodNUor Angvatw. JfowoMi flatnraal. lib. 1. c IS. 
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month;' and that therefore this cannot be the reason why the beginning of the 
£g3rptian era of the Actiac victory, or the beginning of the year thenceforth 
used in that country, was fixed to that day. And it must thus far be acknow- 
ledged, that, according to the enct calculation of the time, this objection is true. 
For according to that, the first of Thoth fell this year in the Roman calendar on 
the thirty-first, and not on the twenty-ninth of August; but the Romans then 
Qsed the form of the Julian year erroneously, whereby it came to pass, that the 
same day, which was the thirty-first of August in their true calendar, was the 
twenty-ninth in their erroneous calendar, which error proceeded from hence, 
that, after the death of Julius Csesar, the pontifices at Rome (as hath been above 
mentioned*) mistaking the time of the intercalation,' made every third year to 
be the leap year, instead of eveiy fourth; by which error, six hours were added 
every third year more than should be; which, in the sixteen years that inter- 
vened from the first use of that form to this year, amounting to a day and a 
quarter, this erroneous addition had then protruded the twenty-ninth of August 
in the erroneous calendar into the place of the thirty-first of August in the true 
calendar; and, according to this erroneous calendar, the Romans then computed 
and so continued to do for thirty -six years after, the first forming of this year 
by Julius Cesar, till at length Augustus,' on the discovery of this error, took 
care, that, by making no leap year for twelve years together, all the time that 
was erroneously added was again left out, whereby the protruded days in the 
erroneous calendar were all brought back again to their proper places, where 
they ought to have been according to the true calendar. But the protrusion of 
the day making no alteration in its number or name, hence it came to be said, 
that it was the twenty-ninth of August, whereas, truly, it was the thirty-first of 
that month, fix>m whence this Egyptian era of the Actiac victory, and all the 
years by which it computed, had their beginning. This era truly had its be- 
ginning from the conquest of Egypt; and therefore ought to have been called 
the era of the Alexandrian victory, whereby that country was reduced under 
the Roman yoke. But the Egyptians, to avoid the disgrace of thus owning this 
conquest, rather chose to call it the era of the Actiac victory, though that was 
eained one whole ^ear before; and since this era was only used in Egypt, they 
had there it in their full power to call it by what name they pleased. 

Herod, hearing of the death of Antony, and that Octavianus had thereon 
made himself master of Egypt,^ hastened thither to him, where he was received 
with great kindness; and on Octavianus's leaving Egypt, having accompanied 
him as far as Antioch, he so far ingratiated himself with him on the way, as to 
gain a chief place in his friendship, the effect whereof he found in the grants 
which he made him of large augmentations to his dominions. For he not only 
restored to him the territory of Jericho, which, with the balsam gardens therein, 
had been taken fix>m him by Antony to gratify Cleopatra, but gave him also 
Gadara, Hippon, and Samaria, in the inland countiy, with the towns of Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's TorA'er on the sea-coast, which added a veiy 
considerable enlamment to his kingdom. 

Octavianus, on his arrival at Antioch,* found there Tiridates (who had been 
set up to be kine of Parthia in opposition to Phrahates) waiting his coming thither; 
and there also he found ambassadors from Phrahates on the same errand, that 
is, to solicit his assistance against each other. It hath already been related,' 
bow, after Antony's unfortunate expedition into Media, a breach was made be- 
tween Artavasdes king of Media, and Phrahates king of Parthia, about dividing 
the prey then taken from the Romans. Hereon Artavasdes makine a league 
with Antony,' called him to his assistance; who, accepting the invitation, 

1 The fimt of Thoth, which wm the new year'i day of the Egyptian*, was not fixed always to the same 
■eaaon in the old form of the Bvyptian year, but was movable, for it moved backward one day in every 
Ibarth year. The Rooiana flrst fixed it to the same season, and made their year to be m fixed year in tlw aama 
■Minner as tlie Julian. ^ 

t Under the vear 46. 3 MacroMus Saturnal. lib. 1. e. 14. Snetonius in OeUvta^^. 31. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 15. e. 11. f» Dion Cas«in». lib. 51. p. 456. 6 Under the year 39. 

7 INoa Caseins, lib. 49. Plutarch, in Antiuiio. 
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narclied into Annenit, mod from-Aenoe fimuihedKAita¥iiii3Mldfli inch m hoij 
of Roman 8QldietB,*as enablecl bim to overthrow Tlirahatei in- a great battle* 
Thii happened in tiw jear« 93. But the next yelr Ibllowinff,* Antooj on hit 
entering into war with Octmanui, having not-only recalled moae aoldieni ficoi 
him, but dbo retained those which Aitavaadet had tent him out of Media in lie« 
of there, this w hr wedcened Aitavaadei, that in a •econd j|pttle he waa not 
only overthrown, iMt aUo iaken priMler, and Phrahatea^in pursuit of this vio- 
toiy, made himself master oi fdl Media and Armeniay%nd ^instated in the lat- 
ter Artaxias, the son of Artdtaaes,* anh in his kiogdonii, out <^ which he had 
been driven by Antony. With which succesft, aa.well as with that which he 
had before obtained over Antony,' PhrAwles being, inuch puflfed up and elated, 
carried himself with such tyranny, crueUgr, and ^iroud oppresAm, that the no* 
bility of Pftrthia being no longer sible to bear him, in the year 31, conspired 
against him; and having driven him into banishment, .chose the abov^-mentiooed 
Imidates to reign over them in his stead. But the next year after (that is, in 
this present year 30,) Fhrahates* retunMd with an army, and having vanquished 
Tiriaates, recovered again his crown, and forced the usurper to flee into Syria 
for refuge; vfAere he being followed by the ambassadors m>m Phrahates, which 
I have mentioned, both puties accosted Octavianus at .Antioch, on his return 
thither out of E^rpt, to crave that asnstancerfrom htm Against each other which 
they wanted. OctaTianus gave to each a friendly answer, without intending Is 
help either, but rather to dash the one iggunst the other, and thereby waste ani 
weaken bodi so far, as to make the Ptotfiian nation lb longer formidable to the 
jRomans. And with a view hereto, he gave leave to Tiridates to continue in 
Syria, till he shoidd be in a condition again iopietura, accepting gf him a son 
of I^ffahates that had fallen into his hands, vAom he carried to Rome, there ta i* 
reserve him as a hostage against Phrahates. After this, having appointed Mea- 
aala Corvihus to be prefect of Sjrria,' he marched from Antioch mto the province 
cf Proper Asia, and there took up his winter-quarters.^ ^ 

^n. 39. Herod 9.]— ha the beginning of the next year,' Octavianus entered 
his fifth consulship, and had thereon many great hooouri decreed to him at 
Rome. In the summer following, havin? settled all the afiairs of the several 
provinces of Lesser Asia and the isles amoinin^, he passed into Greece,' and 
Irom thence returned to Rome,' where he arnved in the month of SextiUs,' 
afterward called August, and entered it in three triumphs,' which were cele* 
brated three days together; the first for his victories over the Dalmatians, Pto- 
nonians, and some other German and Gallic nations, whom he had vanouished 
and brought under, before his war with Antony began; the second for nis sea 
victory at Actium; and the third for his victories in Eg3rpt, and the subduing of 
that countiy, which last was the most splendid of the three. In it were led be- 
fofe him the children of Cleopatra; and although he could not have her in per^ 
son to adorn this triumph, as he much desired, yet she was t^arried before him 
in effigy, with an asp hanging at her arm, to denote the manner in which she 
died. At this time such vast riches were brought to Rone from Egypt on the 
reducing of that countiy, and the return of Octavianus and his army from thence,' 
that the value of money fell one half, and the prices of provision and all vendi- 
ble wares were doubled thereon. After this triumph, Octavianus had the title 
of imperator,^ that is, emperor, conferred oo him; not in the common sense, 
wherein it was formerly understood (for in that it imported no more than a com- 
pliment given by the soldiers to their general, after a victory obtained by them 
under his command,) but in a much higher. For in the sense it was given to 

1 Plutarch, et Dion Camios, lib. 49. 3 Jastin. lib. 43. c 5. Dion CaMius, lib. 51. |i. 456. 

'J Dion Cassiua, lib. 51. p. 447. Videas Cassaaboni contra Baronii exercitationem primam, c 30. 
4 Dion Castius, lib. 51. p. 456. 5 Dion Casrius, lib. 51. p. 457. Suetoniua In OctaTio, c 86. 

6 Ibid. lib. 51. p. 458. 7 Macrob. Baturnal. lib. 1. c 13. 

8 Ibid. lib. 51 p. 458. Epitomt Llvii, Ub. 133. SutUMiiui in Ocuvio. c S3. VirfiUoi Jiaeid. lib. & v. 714 
a«inriua in Ilium locam. 
DionCtMaitti.Ub.51.ik.459. Or(Mdiia,llb.6.c 19. llO Ibid. Ub. & |». 483. 494. 
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Octavianus at this time, it cairied with it the same meaning in which all that 
afterward governed the Roman empire were called emperors. 

Herod, on his return from'the late visit which he made unto Octavianus, how 
much content and satisfaction soever he had therein, and success of it, found 
nothing but trouble and vexation at home in his own house. Mariamne still 
reta^ed her Teseotments for the cruel commission given by him to Sohemus 
against her and her mother,* and carried' them on so far, as to treat with equal 
aversion him and all his relations, especially Cyprus his mother, and Salome his 
sister. Them she frequently upbraided witji the meanness of their birth in re* 
spect of hers, which was provoking enough to a female spirit; and him she a& 
oilen reproached with the death of her father, her grandfather, and her brother. 
In this humour he left her on his last going unto Octavianus, and in this humour 
he found her on his return, without knowing th» cause (for that Mariamne had 
concealed for the sake of Sohemus.) On his offering her his caresses and the 
kindest tenders of his affection, she still rejected them with neglect and aversion; 
and nothing that he could do for the sweetening of her imbittered spirit, and 
the reconciling her again to him, could have any efiect. This last injury soured 
her to such a degree, as to frame her mind for the reception of the utmost re* 
sentments which his former wrongs, done her and her family, deserved. The 
commission formeriy giveh against her to Joseph his uncle, and the above-men* 
tioned murders of Ber nearest relations, were all brought to her remembrance 
on this oceasion; and all worked toother to exasperate her against him to the 
utmost. Herod bore this tumour for a whole year after his return from Rhodes, 
and was exceedingly perplexed by it Sometimes in rage he would be ready 
to run into extremities against her; but as oAen as he was so, his wrath was 
-checked by the great love he had for her, and thus he was harassed betweea 
two opposite passions, till at length an occasion happened, which gave his mo- 
ther and his sister an advantage for the exciting of him to her ruin, and he had 
near affected his own by it. For being at one time, in the heat of the day, re- 
tired to his chamber to repose himself, ne called for Mariamne to come to him, 
out oi a desire of then having conjugal conversation with her. At his call she 
so far obeyed as to go into the chamber to him. But, on his offering her his 
caresses and embracess, she rejected them with the utmost aversion, and added 
over. end above such bitter repK)aches for the death of her relations, as provoked 
and enraged the tyrant to so high. a degree, that he had much ado to forbear 
laying violent hands immediately upon her for the revenging of the indignity.. 
Salome, on her understanding how the matter went, took the advantage of this 
fit of ra^ he was then in, to send in his butler to him, whom she had before 
suborned for this purpote, to accuse Mariamne of temptio'^ him to administer 
to him a poisonous cup. This adding to the rage with which he was then toa 
much excited against )ier already, he forthwith ordered her favourite eunuch,, 
without whose privity lie knew she fid nothing, to be put on the rack; but all 
that could be extorted from him was, that it was something which Sohemus had 
told Mariamne that had'^t her into so ill a humour. Herod, on his hearing of 
this, from his race of angisr fell into as violent a rage of jealousy; and therefore 
ciying out, that Sohemus, who had hitherto been so faithful to him, could never 
have been induced to betray this secret to her but at the price of an adulterous 
conversation, he ordered him immedilat^ly to he put to death; and having packed 
a bench of judees out of such as were his creatures, brought Mariamhe before 
them to be tried for her Kfe; who finding, by the vehemency with which Herod 
in person prosecuted the accusation,. that no other sentence but that of death 
would be acceptable to him, accordin^y passed it upon her, but none thought, 
nor did he then intend, that the execution should be precipitated, but that she 
•hoold be confined to some of his castles; and this at first was his resolution. 
But the malice of his mother and sister was so hitter against her, by reason of 
ftke ai&oiits she had put upon them, in upbraiding them with the meanness of 

1 JoMpb. ABtlq.lib. 15. e. 11. 
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tlieiiieartnctioiiy and fer other >mmiaiiiih quarrelf hid betweoi Aem, thai thcj 
would not let him be quiet till the wav put to death. Thej iftged, that if dw 
waf kept alive, the people would riae in her beludi; and thi^ there waa no other 
way to keto thingi quiet, but by cutting her o£ Bj which ai^geatioos Herod 
being terrincd, oraerod her eascutioQ. In the wi^ aa she waa Im to it, diewai 
accoated by Akzydra her moAer, who M on her with btttas^railinga, aocuang 
her of beinff wicked and ungrateful toward a kind and aftcttooatB huabaniC 
and telling her, that she had what Ap deaeryed; and fell thia ahe expreaaed witt 
auch a aeeniing emotion of spirit, as if she would fly in her face all the way ai 
ahe went She feared her turn might come nextyamd therefbce, to save her life, 
jhe acted this scandalous and shamieful part; but her daughter, without answer- 
ing bet a word, passed on in silence, pnl^ by her looks she 'expreaaed sonw 
ahame and concern for her mother^s exposing nerself in so odd and eztnvagsat 
a maiiner in this case, otherwise she went on to her execution with an inti^iid 
mind, without changing colour upon the appsoach or apprehe na Jona of dem, 
but died as she lived, great, firm, and feailess, to her last And thus ended the 
life of this virtuous and excellent princeas. In the beantr and other chanai 
and graces of her person, she excdled all the women of her time, and would 
have been a lady without exception, coqfd she have canied it with aome better 
temper and complaisance toward her husband. Buf considering, that he had 
built his fortunes upon the ruin of her femOv; tiiat he had vauindrfrom them 
the crown which he wore; that he had cauaed or procured her 6tner,.*'her gnuad- 
fether,* her brother,' and her unde,* to be put to death, for the aerving of 1m 
deri|[ns, and had twice cndered her death in case of lus own, it would pot diC- 
culties upon the most patient and best tempered woman in the wokm, how to 
bear such a hud)and with any aflfection or oomplaisanoe. But Herod's rags 
being mienched with her blood, his love to her again revived: whereon feUowed 
auch a oitter scene of late repentance, as u scarce any where elae to be met 
with. As soon as his wrath was allayed, instead of it, agonies of sorrow, regret, 
and tormentin? remorse for what he had done, filled his mind, which would not 
let him rest either day or night: wherever he went, the thoughts of Mariamne pur- 
sued him, and caused bitter reflections in his breast These he endeavoured to 
stifle by wine, company, feasting, and other divertisemcnts; but n<nie of them 
effecting his relief, he at length fell into downright distraction, and in his fits of 
it would oflen call for Mariamne, and order his servants to bring her to him, as 
if she were still alive. 

•^n. 28. Herod 10.] — Hereupon also there happened a grievous pestilence,* 
which carried off great numbers both of the common people and nobility of the 
land; which all there reckoned as a just judgment from God for the dieath of 
the queen. This further added to Herod's grief and disorder, so that, not know- 
ing what to do, he flung up the care of all business, an^ retired to Samaria, 
where he fell into a great sickness. After having languished under it for some 
time, he at length got rid of it with difBculty, and returned again to Jerusalem, 
and the care of his kingdom: but never again recovered his former temper, for 
afler this he was observed to act with greater rigour and cruelfy than he ever 
had before, and continued so to do to his life's end. 

While he lay sick at Samaria,* Alexandra, whose active and busy head could 
never be at rest, reckoning that Herod would die of this sickness, immediately 
laid plots for the seizing of the government; in order whereto, she treated with 
the governors of the two castles of Jerusalem, that of Antonia on the mountain 
of the temple, and the other in the city, to have them delivered into her hands; 
knowing, that whoever had these two castles, had with, them the masteiy of Je- 
rusalem and all Judea. Her pretence was to secure the kingdom, in case of 
Herod's death, for his sons by Mariamne; but the governors of those castles, 

1 Alexftoder, tbe ion of Ariftobalui, who wai pat to dttth tt Antiocb, bjtbe proearenMnt of H«od aa4 
AntlMter hisfktber. 
a Hjreanai, tbe father of Alexaiidra. the mother of BCariafflne. 3 Ariitobaliw, the high^pricet. 

4 Antifonus, the brother of Alexander, her Uth&t 5 Joeeph. AbU«. Uh. 15. c 11. 
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liking neither Alexandra nor her designs, sent an account hereof to Herod, who 
immediately gave order to have her put to death. So she got nothing by that 
hypocritical and infamous part which she acted at her dau^ter's execution: for 
notwithstanding that, and the court which she made thereby to Herod's favour, 
she was the next that was executed after her. 

An. 27. Herod 11.] — Octavianus havine at Rome filled the senate with his 
creatures,' whose fortunes depended on nis holding on the government, then 
proposed to them to resign his authority, and put ail again into the hands of the 
people, upon the old foundations of the Roman commonwealth, craAily making 
this offer for the. gaining of the applause of the people, and the cloaking of his 
own ambition, when he knew that all of that assembly (their interests lying oq 
the other side) would unanimously press him to the contrary; and so it accord- 
ingly happened. For he had no sooner, in a set speech, made the proposal, 
but the whole senate with a unanimous voice dissuaded him from it, and pressed 
him with all manner of arguments to take upon him alone the whole govern- 
ment of the Roman empire, which at length he yielded to with a seeming re- 
luctancy, and by this management brought it about, that the monarchy of the 
whole Roman empire was at this time, by the unanimous consent both of the 
senate and the people of Rome, conferred on him for ten years. For he would 
not accept o^ it for any longer term; pretendine that by that time, he hoped he 
should hAve settled all things in such peace and order, that there would be no 
further need of him, but that he might then, with safety to the commonwealth, 
ease himself of the burden, and put the government again into the hands of 
the people and senate, as it formerly had been. This method he took to make 
the matter go the more plausibly, but with intention, when those ten years 
should be expired, again to renew his lease; and so he accordingly did, from ten 
years to ten years, as long as he lived, all this while governing the whole Ro- 
man empire aJone with an absolute authority. And therefore here ended the 
ancient republican government of the Roman state. For all the authority of 
the people and senate being now vested in Octavianus, it continued in him and 
his successors ever af^er, as long as the Roman empire continued, without being 
ever again retrieved. With this new power it was resolved to confer on him a 
new name; some were for his assuming that of Romulus, thereby to import that 
he was another founder of Rome; and others offered other names; but Munacius 
Plancus having proposed the name of Augustus,' which signifieth something 
that above human is sacred and venerable, that was made choice of, and confer- 
red on him by the general suffrage of the senate; and it was always afler this 
borne by him and his successors; so that, instead of the name of C. Julius Csesar 
Octavianus, which he had hitherto borne, he from thenceforward took that of 
C. Jidius CsBsar Augustus. And therefore, whereas I have hitherto mentioned 
him by the name of Octavianus, I shall henceforth always give him that of 
Augustus, as often as there shall be an occasion to speak of him in the future 
series of this history. That he might seem not to take the whole power of the 
Roman empire to himself, he made a show of allowing the senate a share of it 
with him. For having divided the empire, into two parts,' the one containing 
those provinces which were quiet and peaceable, and the other those which, 
lying upon the outskirts of the empire, and bordering upon the barbarous na- 
tions, were exposed to troubles and wars, the former of these he assigned to the 
senate, to be governed by such of them as had been consuls and prstors, ac- 
cording to their former usage; and the others he reserved to himself, to be go- 
vemea by his presidents, and other ofBcers whom he should appoint whereby 
it seemed, and so he would have it thought, as if he desired to leave the sweet 
of the government still to the senate, and reserve only the troublesome and 
dangerous part to himself. But herein he showed his great wisdom and saga- 



1 Dfoa OMrfos, lib. 58. 
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Mcitjr: Ibr br ihif method he iecored all the acinief uid nuUterpower, w h e i e ia 

connttod tne whole •trengfth of the empire, to himself, they-all Ijing in thorn 

province! which he hfd choeen;' wheufns the others being withmit them, sn^ 

.as governed those provinces ooold htvif no power fiomthenee to create himiqr 

danger or disturbance. The latter weracauDd the senatorial prov in ce s , sad the 

■Mfaer the imperial; and of this imperial sort were paiticularij CSlidav Sjria, 

ttPhmniaia, Cjfpms, and Egypt in the east, besides others in the odMS^bdMan sf 

.' the empire. m 

. « jSn. is. ttrotf 12.]— Salome fidlin^ out with Gosldbaras the Idomann,' her 

'aecond husband, whom she had married after the death of Joseph, hei first ho^ 

«|hand,.sent'%im a l»ll of divorce, contrary to the law and usage of the Jewa* 

\ Tor aocoffding to that,* the husband might divorce the wife, but not the wife the 

' hu^mnd: but Salome, by Herod's aumority, made ftmiM for law which best 

pleas|4 her. On her thus having abdicated her linAiana, die retained to her 

brother, and to make herself the more acceptable to him, pretended that sfe 

had discovered Cosfobarus to be conspiring agunst him with Lyaimadiiii; Anfi- 

patoTi and Dositheus, mem, of note in that .country, and that fior this reaaoiLshs 



left him, as preferring tiie love of her4»other bdqse that of her hosbaifl. 
to cain the better crrait for this aJBcnsation, she discovered where <3ostdbaras 
had concealed the sons of Babas, contranr to his order and interest These be- 
ing die chief sticklers for the interest of the Asmoooans, Heiodi at the taking 
of Jerusalem, gave strict orders to have them cut off, and entrusted* GosMsros 
sipith tla^eiecuting of them; but he, for some by-ends of his own, saved Ikm 
dive, and, giving out that they had made their escape.'eoftvvfed tl|eam^ 
^/flace of rafety, where he had kept them concealed evar dnee. Herod, ^^ ' 
' lome's information, sent to tiiat pkce whidt'she nawed^ and ther^ findiB||f i 
be true which die had told him conceming them, he believed hut a»tar .a^Wb «1 
rest and therefore forthwith ordered not only them, but also GostobarisiiFljK*^* 
• machus, Antipater, Dositheus, with several others who were accUfead of bsbg 
their accomplices, to be put to death. 

Coraelius Gallus being recalled from Eeypt,* Petronius was made prefeff a 
his place. Gallus, on his return to Rome, oeing too lavish of his tongne a|(ifiiiflt 
Augustus/ was for this reason forbade his house and the provinces under his 
command, and noted with infamy. After this, other accusatioos coming against 
him of concussions, rapines, extortions, and other misdemeanours committed 
by him, while governor of Egypt, he was, by the unanimous Tote of the senate, 
condemned to banishment; but he prevented the execution of this senteiice by 
felling on his sword and slaying himself. He was an eminent poet,* and a fa< 
miliar friend of Virgil,' as appears by hiM tentii eclogue, which was written 
on him. 

Herod, having cut off all of the Asmonasan party, without leaving any alive 
that had been favourers of it, thought himself now secure against all luture dan- 
gers; and therefore made bold in many things to deviate from the Jewish usages,' 
by bringing in foreign rites and customs; for he built at Jerusalem a theatre and 
an amphitheatre, and in honour of Augustus celebrated games, and exhibited 
shows m them, which were much disUked by the generality of the Jews, .as 
things which they thought inconsistent with the legal constitutions and religion 
of their country. But nothing offended them more than some trophies which 
he had set up round his theatre in honour of Augustus, and in commemoration 
of his victories. For they, taking them to be images, for that reason could not 
bear them. Herod, to convince them of his folly, having called several of the 
principal of them upon the place, caused the armour to be taken off in tiieir 

1 Jowpli. Antiq. lib. 15. e. 11. 
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{ircsence, and when they saw nothing appeared under.' but a naked Blem of tkl 
tree, their indignation was turned into laughter, and so this matter weal off, 1 

Jin. 25. Urrod \'A.'\ — But the other innovations stuck hard with many, and 1 
^ve such great olfence,* that some of them, to the number of ten jiersons, en- ' 
torcd into a cons|)iracy agaimit bim, for the cutting of him olf by an assassinEH 
tion; for which purpose, having provided themselves with daggers under theif 
garmtnits, they went to the theatre, where Herod waj then to come, dcBignin^, 
there to fall upon him and slay him. But one of Herod's spies (of which ha^ 
had great numbers abroad) having gotten some inkling of the matter, made di»-, 
covery of it to him as he was going to enter the theatre, just when the plot watf''^ 
ready to have been executed upon him; whereon, the conspirators being seized^ 
they were all put to death by most exquisite torments. And he that made tb*' 
discovery did not fare any better. For he having hereby incurred the general •■ 
odium of the pe<^le, some of them meeting with him in a convenient place, 
fell upon him, and tore him to pieces. But Herod never left making mquiry 
after this matter till he had discovered all that were concerned in it, and he did 
put every one of them to death for it 

To secure himself the better against alt such tumults and conspiracies for the 
future, he thought it would be safest for him to have other places of strength ia 
the land to depend upon besides Jerusalem; and therefore setting himself on 
tht> building of eeveral other strong cities in the land, he begun with that of 
Samaria. This city, once famous for being the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, as hath been above related. WheaGsbiiiiua 
was made president of Sjria.' he ordered the rebuilding of it: from him it was ' 
BOliie time called the city of the (^inians,* that is, of those whom G^iniui 
had planted there; but under them the place advanced no farther than to be a' 
amatl village. Herod first made it again a city, and restored it to its pristine 
■pleadour; and, in honour of Augustus, called it Scbastc, For Sebaalos in 
Oreek \i the same with Augustus in Latin; and therefore, Sebaste is as muciv 
as to say, the city of Au^stus. This place he planted with sis thousand peo- 
ple,* invited thither from all parts, and divided among them the country about 
it, which being of a vety fertile soil, as soon as it was cultivated, it brought 
forth such plenty, as in a short time rendered the place rich and populous, and 
made it fully answer all the purposes for which be intended it. He also put a 
garrison into Stnton's Tower (which in honour of Cteaar Augustus was after- 
ward called Ciesftrea;) and he did the same in Gabala, and in some other for- 
tresaes which lay convenient for the keeping of the country in quieL 

The name of Augustus growing famous all over the world,' the remotest na- 
tions of the north and the east, that is, the Scythians, the Samaritans, the In- 
dians, and (he Seres, sent ambassadota, with presents to him, to pray his friend- 
ship: the Isat of which, Florus tells us,' were four years on their journey, 
which is to be supposed, coming and going. The Seres were the farthest peo- 
ple of the east, the same whom we now call the Chinese. They being an- 
ciently famous for the making of silk, and silken manufactures: hence series 
became the name of silk," and aencum of a sflken garment, both among ths 
Greeks and Latins. 

S Jiaepli. An[t(. liB. IS. c- II. 3 JoiK[fli. AnU>|. lib. H. c ID. * Odremitafnaillin, p-aoe, 
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This year, bein^ the thirteenth of the reign of Herod/ great calamitiea iell 
upon tlie people ol Judesu A long drought produced a famine, and that famine 
a pestilence, which swept away great numbien of the inhabitants. Herod, for 
the remedy hereof (his treasury being then empty,) melted down all the pUte 
of his palace, even that which was most valuable for its fashion and woricman- 
ship, and making money of it, sent it into Eeypt to buy com, where there was 
then great abundance of it; and by the friendship of Petronius, the Boraan pre- 
fect, got sufficient from thence, not only to supply the wants of all his own 
people, but also wherewith to relieve the necessities of his neighbours in Syria, 
who were under the same distress. And whereas most of the flocks of Judea 
were consumed by the drought, so that there was not wod enough in the land 
for the clothing of the inhabitants against winter, he took care that such quan- 
tities were imported from foreign countries, that every one, before the approach 
of the cold season, was provided with sufficient to fence him against all the 
severities of it: by which acts of charity and generosity, he not only reconciled 
unto him the affection of his people, with whom, till now, by reason of the se- 
verities and cruelties of his government, he stood upon very ill terms, but also 
made his name famous among all the neighbouring nations, gaining among them 
the reputation of a wise, gracious, and generous prince. But he was not of a 
temper long to hold this character among his own people; for the tyrannical 
maladministrations of his government still continuing afler this good deed in the 
same excess as before, what he gained by the one was soon again lost by the 
other; and therefore he continued to make himself, to his life's end, the general 
odium and aversion of those over whom he reigned; and it was owing only to 
the protection and power of Augustus and the Romans that be was suppcxted 
against it. 



BOOK IX. 

An, StA. Herod 14.] — Augustus with the beginning of this year entering into 
his tenth consulship,* had a decree of the senate made in his behalf, which 
freed him from the obljflration of all laws, and set him above them all, with an 
absolute power to do all things in the government of the empire according to 
his arbitrary will and j^ood pleasure; and many things else were decreed in \{\^ 
honour, through the flattery of some who courted his favour, and the fear of 
others who dreaded his power. 

Herod being now at peace and in full prosperity,^ set himself on the building 
of a stately palace on Mount Sion, which was the highest part of the city of 
Jerusalem, and made it a structure of that largeness and magnificence, that in 
some manner it exceeded herein even the temple itself. And it was more es- 

trarlp wnx mRiiavod, and on their return tn brinftthe Bilkworms with them, that an he might set up Ih^manu- 
facliiro in hin own dominions. Thesip nionkv. on thnir return, toM him. that th^ Hilkworms could not be broiifht 
»o lonfi a journny, hiii underHtandimr from them that their pgif«i mijrht. and that from them the wormt mifht be 
pro|»a;rat«?fl. he wnt lh"in b.ick a second time to briiiir him houm* of those eeirs: who, liavins effiHrt^d what they 
went about, and broucht to Conitantinopb'. on th-ir return Ihilhor. ureat qriantitieH of f hone rffe*. from them 
hav.: btu-n pru|>acnte(l all the silkworm« and wlk trade, which have, wnce that, been there or any where el«e 
in FiUrope. Till that time Ihe anrientu wer»» bo isnorant hownilk wan made, that it waH a r/immon notion 
amone tlieni that it grew (in the* toiw of treen. But since that it hath been autlicienttv made known, that 
thoni;h cotton bi» prrwlnced from trees. Kilk is no where made bsil by iIm- w#'b of the ttilkworm. For ■ lonf 
while 8ilk wa") worn <»nly by wonten. and it ua-« thoueht a jrreat in^tallce of luxurv and eflfiMninancv for 
a man to have anv pari of his carmentdi of it: no that, in the bi'iinninf; of tlie reijfn of Tiberiui. a« Taciluii 
tell* W9 (Annal lib. -J r. :n. • a law was marie '• Ne vesteit sericn viro* fcrdaret." i. e. "That no man pflould 
defile or dinhonour himnelf by wearinc ntlken earmentw.'* When IheslMff wa* all of eilk. it was called Mtt- 
rxeum\ when the woof only was oilk. and th<> warp of linen or wixdlen. or the warp only ofiiilk, and the 
woof of linen or woollen, it wasi calle.l suh^ericnm. Wlien. aHerward. it came into line for men to wear Rilk, 
it was at tirHt only of th.- latter wirt; that which wan all i»ilk wan. for a loii}; time, lefl wholly to the i»e of 
the wom»-n: mi that it was reckoniHl. by Lampri<iiu8, as one of the infamoufi part* of Ileliocabalun'ti rharac- 
ler, that he was the first man that wore hotoMerirum. Videa/i de hac re plura apud Voavium in Etyinnlonco. 
•ub Voce S<>ricum, et de Mololatria, lib. 4. c. !H). ct Salmasiuin in notis ad TcrtuUianum de Pallio, ad Suli- 
num, el nd Mi^toriani .\ui;u<tam. 

1 Jowph. Anti.j. lib. l.-i. c. JJ. 2 Dion Caaaiufi. lib. 53. p. 510. 

3 Joavph. Aiiti.|. lib. 15. c. Vi, et de Bcllo Judaicu, lib. 1. c. lU. 
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peciallj figanoas for two large and sumptuous apartments erected in it, the one 
of which ho called Cssareum, in honour of Augustus Caesar; the other Agrip- 
peum, in honour of Agrippa, Augustus's principal favourite. 

This same year/ Herod furnished Augustus with five hundred men out of 
his guards for the carrying on of an expedition against the southern Arabs. He 
having heard of the wealth of those people,' that they abounded in gold and 
silver and other riches, pr(^>osed either by treaty to make them hia friends, and 
so open a way for commerce with them, or else by conquest lo make them his 
subjects; and, could he compass either of them, he expected thereby much to 
augment the wealth and riches of his empire. And he had also this farther 
view, that in case he should, either as friend or conqueror, gain a footing in that 
country, he should through it have an easy way open for the subduing of the 
Troglodites, their country being separated from the southern Arabia only by the 
narrow straits now called &e Straits-pf Babelmandel, through which the Ara- 
bian Gulf discharseth itself into the Southern Ocean. For, as the Arabs dwell 
on the eastern side of those straits, the Troglodites did then dwell over against 
them on the western side. JQlius Gallus, a Roman of the equestrian order, was 
the general sent on this expedition, for which Augustus furnished him with ten 
thousand men; to these were added the five hundred from Herod above men- 
tioned, and a thousand more that were brought him by Syllseus from Obodas, 
king of the Nabathsan Arabs. This Obodas had succeeded Malchus in that 
kingdom, and Sylleqs was his chief minister, and a person of great craft, vigour, 
and application. He, knowing the country, undertook to be Gallus' s guide in 
this expedition, and thereby made it miscarry, by betraying him in it It was 
pn^MMied to march through the country of the NabathsBans, and from thence to 
enter on this expedition; but Syllaeus falsely informing Gallus that there was no 
safe passaee thither by land, this put him on building a fleet to pass thither by 
sea; and merefore, having provided one hundred and thirty transports at Cleo- 
patris, a port at the bottom of the Arabian Gulf^ or Red Sea, he there put his 
army on board them, and sailed to Leucocome, aj>ort of the Nabathaeans, lying 
on the eastern side of that sea. This being a very dangerous navigation, by 
reason of the many rocks and shelves that are in that part of the Arabian Gulf, 
and Syllsus piloting him the worst way through it, he was fifteen days in the 
passage, and lost several <^ his ships in it: and, when he was landed, all his 
army fidling sick of a disease common in that country, he was forced to lie by 
all Uie remaining part of the summer, and the winter following, to wait theu: 
recovery. 

. jSn. %3. Herod 16.] — ^Eariy the next spring he set out from Leucocome in the 
expedition on which he was sent,' and, after a march of six months southward, 
came into those parts of Arabia where he intended, vanquishing in his march 
all that opposed him: but, through the difficulties of the way which Sylleus 
treacherously led him, the heat of the climate, and the unwholesomeness of the 
air, water, and herbs, of the country, he had by this time lost the better half of 
his army, and therefore was forced to return again without effecting any thing 
of what was desirned, through want of sufficient strength to execute it 6ut, bj 
this time Mrceivmg the treachery of Sylleus, he marched back under the con^ 
duct <xf otner guides, and, by their assistance, retucned in sixty days to the same 
parts of fhe J^abathsean country, from whence, he, -had been six months in 
marchinff out, and there shipping his forces at the next port, called Negra, 
ciopied Sie Arabian Gulf in eleven days, and landed at Myos Hormus on the 
£^r»tian side, and from thence, by the way of Coptus, led back the remainder 
oints army as^ain to Alexandria, aiter having been two years on this expedition. 
The miscarrying of it being wholly owing to the treachery of Sylleus,^ he waa 

I Jowph. fUd. Slrtbo. lib. 16. p. 780. , . ,, «,« ,^ ^ ^ 
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at length for this, among other crimes then laid to his charge, publicly executed 
at Rome by the rods and axe of the lictor. But this was not till several years 
after. In the interim, there will be occasions of speaking again of him more 
than once in the future series of this history. . 

While Gallus was in this expedition/ Candace, queen of Ethiopia, invading 
the province of Thebais, in the Upper Egypt, with a great army, to^ Syena, 
and several other places on the bonders, and carried the garrisoo soldiers into 
captivity: whereon Petronius, then prefect of Egypt, marched with an army 
against her, and, having vanquished ner forces in battle, and driven them out 
of the country, pursued them into Ethiopia, and, having there pierced above 
eight hundred miles into the country, subdued all before him, taking all the 
cities that lay in his way, and among them Napata, the metropolis of the king- 
dom, which he destroyed, and from thence marched on, till at length, being 
able to proceed no farther, by reason of the great deserts of sand, nor to stty 
there any longer, by reason of the excessive heats of the climate, he was forced 
to march back; and therefore, having put a garrison of four hundred men into 
Premnis, one of the strongest fortresses in Ethiqpia, in order to keep fixiting in 
that country, and victualled it for two years, he returned to Alexandria, carry- 
ing all his captives with him; a thousand of the principal of them, among whom 
were the chief commanders of Candace's army, he sent to Augustus; the rest he 
sold on his return, being many thousands in number. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, being again driven out of his kingdom by Tiri- 
dates,' prevailed with the Scythians to bring him back with a great army: 
whereon Tiridates,' with the chiefs of his party, fled to Rome, to pray the as- 
sistance of Augustus, promising to hold the kingdom from him as his homager, 
in case he might be restored by his help. Phrahates, hearine which way he 
was fled, sent ambassadors to Rome afler him, there to obviate his designs, and 
to demand of Augustus the delivery of his rebel subjects to him, and the re- 
lease of his son, whom Tindates had put into his hands in the manner above 
related. Augustus having given them a hearing, answered them in the same 
manner as he had before at Antioch, that he would not deliver Tindates into 
the hands of Phrahates, nor give either of them any help against the other. 
However, that he might gratify both in something, he permitted Tiridates to 
live under his protection at Rome, ordering him there a maintenance out of the 
public treasury, whereby to subsist with plenty and honour; and he sent back 
to Phrahates his son, upon condition that he should restore all the captives and 
ensigns which the Parthians had taken from Crassus and Antony in their wars 
against them. This was then promised, but not performed, till Augustus came 
into Syria three years after, and by the dread of his name, and the threats of a 
new war induced him hereto. 

At this time there being at Jerusalem a very beautiful young lady, called 
Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, the son of Boethus, an ordinary priest of that 
place, Herod fell in love with her,* and took her to wife; but first, for the 
making of her a more suitable match for him, he made her father high-priest of 
the Jews, instead of Jesus, the son of Phebes, whom he removed on purpose to 
make room for him. After this, he built a stately palace,* at the distance of 
about seven miles from Jerusalem, in the place where he had formerly defeated 
the Parthians, and the Jews of the Asmonaean party, when he fled from that 
city, on Antigonus's becoming master of it. This, from his own name, he called 
Herodium. It stood in a very pleasant and a very strong situation, on the top 
of a hill, from whence there was a prospect of all the country round. From 
this palace the hill declined all round with an equal and uniform descent, 
which made a very beautiful show; and at the foot of it were soon built such a 
number of houses, as amounted to the proportion of a considerable city. 

1 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 820. Dion CaMiu*. lib. 54. p. 524. Plinius, lib. S. c. 29. 2 Jualin. lib. 42. e. &. 
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Augtutus having been seized this year with a dangerous sickness, when 
nothing else could bring him any help, was cured by the use of the cold bath/ 
and cooling potions, prescribed him by Antonius Musa, the most eminent phy- 
sician aipong the Romans of that age: and he had hereon great rewards and 
great honours decreed him by the senate. But a little after, Marcellus faUing 
sick, while he endeavoured to cure him by the same method, he caused his 
deati), which was much to the grief of Augustus: for he was the son of Octa- 
via, his sister, by her first husband, and, being a young man of great hopes, Au- 
gustus had married his daughter to him, adopted him for his son, and intended 
him for his heir, in case he should have no son of his own; but he had the mis- 
fortune this year to lose him in the manner here mentioned. This is the Mar- 
cellus whose untimely death Virgil most ingeniously sets forth in the sixth bode 
of his ^neids. 

•^n. 22. Herod 16.}— Herod having finished Samaria, which, fi-om the name 
of Augustus, he called Sebaste, he began the building of another city at Stratpn'a 
Tower,' on the sea-coast of Palestine, which also, in honour of him, from his 
ether name, he called Caesarea. In the building and adorning hereof, he spent 
twelve years, and expended vast sums of money, whereby he made it a city of 
prime note in those parts, and the most convenient and safest port in all the 
coasts of Phcenicia. For, whereas before it was a very dangerous harbour, so 
that no ship could ride safe in it when the wind blew south-west, to remedy 
this, he ran out a mole in a circular form, which fenced the port against both the 
south and the west, and encompassed room enough for a great fleet to ride safe 
within against all wind and weather, leaving a passage into it only on the north, 
where the sea was less rough, and the harbour least exposed to storms from it 
This work alone was of vast labour and expense: for it was built with stones 
brought from far, and of a very large size, they being fifly feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine deep, some greater, some lesser, and the foundation was laid 
twenty fathom deep mto the sea. When Judea was reduced into the form of a 
Roman province, this city was usuaUy made the residence of him that was sent 
to govern it. 

Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of Herod by Mariamne, now growing 
up, their fiitber sent them to Rome for their education,^ there providing a recep- 
tion for them in the house of PoUio, an especial friend of nis: but Augustus 
taking them into his particular care, assigned them apartments in his own 
palace: and further to express his friendship and favour to Herod, he gave him 
nill power to leave the succession of his kingdom to which of his sons he should 
thintc fit; and moreover at the same time added Trachonitis,^ Auranitis,^ and 
Batansa, to his f(»iner dominions, which was done on this occasion. There was 
one Zenodorus,* tetrarch of a territory lying between Trachonitis and Galilee,^ 
who had farmed from the president of Syria the provinces of Trachonitis, Au- 
ranitis, and Batansa, which had formerly been the principality of Lysanias,' 
the son of Ptolemy, whom Antony put to death, as hatn been above mentioned. 
This person, not being contented with the honest gain of his farm ^in which he 
had a great bargain,) to make the most of it that he could, went snares with a 
cmnpany of thieves, who had taken harbour in certain caves in the mountains 
of Trachonitis, and permitted them to rob all the country round, upon terms of 
sharing the plunder with them. This being a great grievance and mischief to 
the pe<x>le of those parts, they complained of it to Varro, then president of Syria, 
who writing to Augustus about it, received orders from him at any rate to root 
out those rubers. But, before these orders could be executed, Varro being re- 

1 Dion Cusius, lib. 53. p. 517. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 59. Pliniui, lib. 19. c. 8. lib. 95. c. 7. et lib. 89. e. 1. 
9 JoMph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. et de Bello Judaico.lib. 1. c. 16. 3 Josepli. ADtiq. lib. 15. c. 13. 

4 Tkwe tbrae diitricli. w toparchies. lay beyond the aea of Galilee, between that and Damaacut, iWTiBg 
Ibr their boundary Mount Libanua on the north, and the country of Penca on the aouth. 

5 Aarairida la the aame with liunsa, being another name for it. 
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called, the grievance and the complaint still continued; iM^ereon Auguatus/ to 
provide an effectual cure for this evil, did put all the three provinces which Ze- 
nodorus had farmed into the hands of Herod, adding them to his former domi- 
nions, who forthwith marched thither with such forces as were necessary,' brdce 
into the dens of those thieves, and by killing a great number of them, and 
driving out the rest, soon cleared the country of them. Whereoh Zenodorus, 
being deprived not only of his unrighteous gain, but also of his farm,* went to 
Rome to make complaint against Herod; but not meeting with success in any 
of his accusations, he, on his return, excited the Gadarenes to an attempt of 
giving him trouble: and accordingly they applied to Agrippa with complaints and 
accusations against him; for Agnppa had then the government of all the east 
conferred on him by Augustus. Agrippa, as hath been above related, wjis the 
chief favourite and prime confidant of Augustus; but now Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, being grown up, and married to Marcellus, the son of Octavia, Au- 
gustus's sister, the old favourite grew jealous of the son-in-law, so that they 
could not bear each other. Hereon Augustus,' to put an end to these differ- 
ences, sent Agrippa out of the way, committing to his charge all the provinces 
of the east that lay beyond the iGgean Sea;^ and he taking up his residence at 
Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos, from thence by his lieutenants governed Lesser 
Asia, Syria, and all the other countries that were within his commission. As 
soon as Herod heard of Agrippa's settling there,* he sailed thither to make a 
visit to him, and thereby further cultivated the friendship that had been before 
between them. Immediately on his departure,* came the Gradarenes thither 
with their accusations against him in a very unlucky time for their afiair. For 
they then found Agrippa, by reason of the endearments that had been revived 
between them in the conversation of the late visit, so far prepossessed in favour 
of Herod, that having no ear open to any complaints against him, he caused 
these accusers of him to be all clapped in chains, and sent them thus bound into 
Judea to be there delivered unto him. Herod, thinking to sweeten them by 
clemency, dismissed them without any harm; and this for some time quieted the 
troubles which they and Zenodorus would have raised against him. 

^n. 21. Herod 17.] — Augustus intending a progress into the east, on his arri- 
val in Sicily, in his way thither, sent for Agrippa to come to him,* and having 
given him in marriage to Julia his daughter, being now become a widow by the 
death of Marcellus her former husband, sent him to Rome, there to take care 
of the affairs in the west, while he himself should be absent in the east. M«- 
cenas chiefly advised this match, ^ telling Augustus, that having made Agrippa 
so great as he then had, he had nothing else to choose, but either to make him 
his son-in-law, or put him to death. To make way for this match, Agrippa was 
forced to divorce his former wife, though daughter of Octavia, the sister of Au- 
gustus, who was afterward married to Antonius,* the son of Antony the triumvir. 
After this Augustus sailed from Sicily into Greece,® and, having there settled 
all matters, passed into the isles, and wintered at Samos.'' 

While Augustus lay at this place, there came thither to him ambassadors from 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia.'® It hath been above related how Petronius, on his 
return from his late inroad into Ethiopia, had left a garrison in Premnis, a strong 
fortress in that country. In the beginning of this year Candace sent an army 
to besiege it." Whereon Petronius, coming to the assistance of his garrison, 
raised the siege, and forced Candace to sue for peace. On the coming of her 
ambassadors to him for this purpose, they were referred by him to Caesar, but 
their answer being, that they knew not who Caesar was, he sent messengers 
with them to conduct them to Augustus, who finding him at Samos, there ob- 
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tained from him the peace which they desired, and then returned again into 
Ethiopia. 

•/fft. 20. Herod 18.] — Early the next sprtne Augustus passed from. Samos into 
Lesser Asia,* and, having settled all matters there, continued his progress through 
that country into Syria,' and came to Antioch. On his arrival there, Zenodo- 
rus, with delegates from the Gradarenes,' addressed to them with their old com- 
plaints against Herod, hoping to have a more favourable hearing from him than 
they had fsom Agrippa. They accused him d t3mLnny, violence, and rapine, 
and also of sacrilege, in plundering and violating temples; and Augustus went 
so far into them, as to appoint a day for Herod, who was then present at Anti- 
och, to make his defence; in the hearing of which he was treated with so much 
tenderness and favour, as made the Gadarenes despair of their cause, so that, 
the night following, some of them drowned themselves, others xast themselves 
down precipices, and the rest did cut their throats, or otheryrise made them- 
selves away, through fear of being delivered to Herod; and Zenodorus did the 
same: for having taken poison, it corroded his guts, and cast him into a violent 
dysentery, of which he died that same night Hereon Augustus looking on 
their self-execution to be self-condemnation, and a clear acknowledgment of 
guilt on their side, absolved Herod, and would admit no more such accusations 
to be brought agamst him. And to make amends for the trouble he had been 
put to by Zenodorus and his Gadarenes, he gave him the tetrarchy of Zenodo- 
rus; and, for his greater honoiir, joiped him in commission with the president 
of Syria, as his procurator in that province, ordaining that nothing should be 
done in the affairs of it without his knowledge and advice; and moreover, at 
his request, gave to Pheroras his brother a tetrarchy in those parts. In acknow- 
ledgment of all these favours, Herod built unto him, in the lands of Zenodorus, 
near tite mountain Paneas (at the foot of which is the fountain of the river Jor- 
dan) a sumptuous temple, all of white marble. By which idolatrous flattery, 
and other like compliances with heathen usages, he rarther alienated from him aJl 
those Jews that were zealous for their law, and the religion of their forefathers. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, on Augustus's coming into Syria, sent ambassa- 
dors to him to pray his friendship.^ For being then upon ill terms with his peo- 
ple, whom he had much alienated from by his tyranny and cruelty, he dreaded 
a foreign war, and he had reason at that time to fear it from Augustus. For 
whereas Augustus had three years before released to him one of his sons (whom 
he had in captivity at Rome,) upon promise that he would send back to him 
all the prisoners and ensigns which the Parthians had taken from the Romans 
in their wan with Crassus and Antony, he had not as yet discharged himself 
<^ that obligation; that therefore this might not be a cause of war against him, 
he now not only sent back all those captives and ensigns, but also yielded to 
all other terms of peace which were then required of him, and gave four of 
bis sons, with their wives and children, in hostage for the performance of them. 
Whereupon Justin remarks,^ 4hat Augustus did more herein by the greatness of - 
his name, than any other commander could do by war. But Tacitus tells us,' 
that Phrahates, wa» induced hereto, not so much by the fear of Augustus, as by 
the diflidence which he had of his own people; and what Strabo^ and Josephus' 
tells us is agreeable hereto. For, laying both of them together, the matter ap- 
pears to have been as followeth. A very beautiful Italian woman, ** called Ther- 
musa, having been formerly sent by Augustus to Phrahates for a present, she 
first became his concubine, and afterward, on her bringing him a son, was mar- 
ried to him, and advanced to be his queen; and having in this station gained an 
absolute ascendant over him, made use of it for the securing of the succession 
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of the crown of Parthia to her son; In order whereto, she proposed to Phrahates 
the putting of his other sons, which were four in all, into the hands of the Bo- 
mans: and Phrahates not thinking himself safe against his subjects, as long as 
there were at hand any other of. me race of Arsaces of a fit age to be put in his 
place, on this consideration readily complied herewith; and accordingly, when 
matters were made up between him and Augustus, and hostages were demand- 
ed for the securing of the terms of that agreement, he delivered these his four 
sons into the hands of Augustus for this purpose, who carried them to Bome, 
where they remained many years; and Thermusa's son, who was called Phra- 
haticis, was bred up for the succeeding of him in the kingdom. The Parthians^ 
were so superstitiously addicted to tne race of Arsaces, tha^t Phrahates well 
knew they would bear him, how great soever their hatred to him was, as long as 
they had not another of that family of a fit age to be set up to reign in his place; 
and for this reason it was, that he so rea£ly yielded up his sons into the 
hands of the Romans, that being removed so far out of the way, they might 
create him no danger, nor give him any jealousy. But at length his de« 
struction came from what he thus projected for his safety. For, as soon as 
Phrahatices was grown up,' Tliermusa, not having patience any longer to 
wait for the vacancy, that was ready in a short time naturally to happen, 
unnaturally poisoned her husband to make room for her son the sooner to 
succeed him. But this met ^'ith that disappointment which so wicked an 
act deserved. For the people not bearing so wicked a parricide, rose in a 
tumult against him, and drove him into banishment, wherein he perished; 
but it was not till some years afler that this happened. 

And at the same time that Augustus made peace with Parthia, he settled 
also the afiairs of Armenia. It hath been above related, how that Artabazes, 
king of Armenia, being taken prisoner by Antony, and carried to Alexan- 
dria, Artaxias his son succeeded him. He having made himself grievous to 
his subjects by an oppressive and tyrannical reign,^ they accused him before 
Augustus, and desired to have Tigranes, his younger brother, to reign over them 
in his stead. Hereon Augustus sent Tiberius, the son of Livia by her former 
husband, with an army to expel Artaxias. and place Tigranes on the throne in 
his stead; but Artaxias being slain by his own people before he arrived, and 
Tigranes thereon admitted to succeed without any opposition, Tiberius had no 
opportunity by any military action of gaining honour by this commission, which 
was the first he was employed in. 

Augustus, toward the end of the summer,* returning out of Syria, was at- 
tended by Herod to the sea-shore, where he embarked; and from thence sailed 
back to Samos, and there resided all the ensuing winter in the same manner as 
he had the former; and, in consideration hereof, on his departure thence the 
next spring, he gave the Samians their liberty, and made them a free city, in 
reward of the accommodations with which he w^as there furnished among them. 

Herod, on his return to Jerusalem, finding the people much offended,' be- 
cause of the many breaches he had made upon their law and religion by his 
frequent compliances with the idolatrous usages of the Greeks and Romans, was 
put to ditticulties to avoid the ill consequences of it. For, although he endea- 
voured to excuse himself, by alleging the necessity he was under of pleasing 
Augustus and the Romans in this matter, this gave no satisfaction, but discon- 
tents on this account grew^ to a great height against him among the generality 
of the people. And therefore, to prevent the ill effects hereof, he j)rohibited all 
meetings at feasts and clubs, and all other assemblies of many together; and he 
had spies in all quarters to bring him constant intelligence how all matters 
went; and he would often himself go out in disguise, that he might hear and 
observe how the people stood affected toward him; and by these means making 
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discovery of all that had ill designs against him, and thereon severely treating 
such as were guilty, he made a shift to secure himself, and keep all quiet. 

And for this end, at the same time, he would have imposed an oath of fidelity 
on all his subjects. But Hillel and Shammai, with all their fbllowers of the 
Pharisaical sect, and^ also all the Essenesi refusing to take it, he was forced to 
let it drop; only those who had rendered themselves suspected were forced to 
comply herewith, for the avoiding of the severity with which he would other- 
wise have treated them. 

An, 19. Herod 19.] — While Augustus lay at Samos, there came thither to him 
a second embassy from the king; ^ India to desire the establishment oi a league 
and friendship with him,* to which purpose he wrote him a Utter in the Greek 
language, telling him therein, that though he reigned over six hundred kings, 
yet he had such value for the friendship of Augustus, by reaicm of the great 
fame which he had heard of him, that he sent this embassy on so lone a jour- 
ney on purpose to desire it of him. To which letter he subscribed by &e name 
of Porus, king of India. The six hundred kings, whom he boasted to reign 
over, ^ere the rajas, or petty princes who governed the kingdom under him, 
several of whose descendants there remain even to this day; who, paying tri- 
bute and homage to the great Mogul, £;ovem their subjects at home with sove- 
reign authority. Of the ambassadoi)i that first set out from India on this eno^ 
bassy, three onlv reached the presence of Augustus; the others that were in 
commission witn them died Ir^ the way. Of the three surviving, one was Zar- 
marus, a gymnosophist, who iollowinff Augustus to Athens, there burnt himself 
in his presence, in like manner as Cuanus,' another of that sect, had ibrmeily 
done in the presence of Alexander, it beiog the usage and manner of that sort 
of men, when they thought they had lived long enough, to pass out of life by 
thus casting themselves alive upon their funeral piles. Among the presenti 
which they brought were several tigers, and these were the first of this sort of 
wild beasts that had been seen either by the Greeks or Romans. After this Au* 
gustus returning to Rome,' was there received with great honoun his bringing 
back the ensigns and prisoners that had been taken in the Parthian wais, being 
what the Romans valued beyond the rate of the greatest victorv. And there- 
fore a temple was erected m the Capitol in commemoration oi it, which was 
dedicated to Mars the revenger; and there the recovered ensigns were hung 
up. And Augustus valued himself so much upon this matter, that many 
of his coins still remaining; bear the inscription '' Signis Receptis," and the 
poets of his time made it the common argument of their flatteries toward him.* 

Herod boi^ now in the full enjovment of peace and plenty, and having 
finished his btliUinfip at Sebaste, and far advanced those at Caesarea,^ formed 
adesim dL new-bdSding the temple at Jerusalem; whereby he thought he 
should not only recqpGile to him the affections of the Jews, but also erect a 
monument of lasting honour to his own name. The temple built afler the re- 
turn oi the Jews from the Babylonish captivity fell much short of that of So1d> 
mon's in the height, the magnificence, and other particulars; and five hundred 
years being elapsed since its erection, several decays had happened to it, both 
by the length of time, and also by the violence of enemies. For the temple, 
by reason of its situation, being the strongest part of Jerusalem, whenever the 
inhabitants were pressed by war, they always made their last refuge thither; 
and whenever they did so, some of its buildings suffered by it For the amond- 
ine and repairing of those defects and decays, Herod designed to build the 
whole temple anew;^ and in a ^neral assembly of the people, offered to them 
what he intended. But when he found them startled at the proposal, and under 
apprehensions, lest that, when he had pulled down the old temple, he should 
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not be able to build them a new one; to deliver them from this fear, he told 
them, that he would not take down the old temple till he had gotten all the 
materials ready for the immediate erection of a new one in its place; and ac- 
cordingly he did forthwith set himself to make all manner of prepamfions fiv 
it, employing therein a thousand wagons for the canning of the stones and tim- 
ber, ten thousand artificers to fit all things for the building, and a thousand 
priests, skilful in all parts of architecture, to supervise and direct them in the 
work. And by these means, in two years' time, he had got all things ready 
for the building. And then, and not before, did he pull down the old temple 
to the very foundations, to make room for the erecting a new one in its place. 
Josephus tells us, Herod made this proposal in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
that is, from the death of Antigonus, which happened not till about the Mid- 
summer aAer he was taken prisoner, and therefore, according to this reckoning, 
the nineteenth year of Herod not beginning till about the Midsummer of the 
nineteenth year before Christ, the six first months of that year did belong to 
the eighteenth year of Herod; and the Passover, at which was the greatest as- 
sembly of the Jews, falling within the compass of those six months, then, it is 
most probable, this proposal was made. 

Jin, 16. Herod ^.] — .^lius Gallus succeeding Petronius in the prefecture of 
Egypt, made a progress into the upper parts of that country, as far as Syeae 
and the borders of Ethiopia, in which Strabo the geographer accompanied him; 
and at Thebes,* he tells us, he saw the statue of Memtion, which, according to 
the poets,' saluted the morning sun every day, at its first rising, with an har- 
monious sound; and he saith, that he heard that sound on his being on the place 
one morning; but professeth not to know the cause fixun whence it proceeded, 
but suspected it to come from some of the by-st^ders. He was bom at Amasia 
in Pontus,' and published his Geography in the fourth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius, being then a very old man. It is a most excellent work, the ancients 
have scarce lefl us any thing more valuable. For it is written with great judg- 
ment and care, he having travelled almost over all the places which he de- 
scribes, and his descriptions are so exact, that most of the places may be known 
by them even to this day. He also wrote a history, which Josephus quotes, and 
hath some passages out of it; but excepting some few such fragments dispersed 
in other authors, that work is now entirely lost. 

•^n, 17. Herod it\.'] — Herod having, after two years' preparation, made ready 
all materials for the new building of the temple, pulled down the old edifice, 
and began the erecting of his new one, just forty-six years before the first pass- 
over of Christ's personal ministry; at which time the Jews told him (John ii. '20.) 
" Forty and six years hath this temple been in building."* For although then 
forty-six years had passed from the time this building was begun, and m nine 
years and a half it was made fit for the divine service, yet a great number of 
labourers and artificers were there still continued at work, for the canying* on 
of the outbuildings, all the time of our Saviour's being here on earth, and for 
some years after, till the coming of Gressius Florus, to be governor of Judea; 
when eighteen thousand of them,* being discharged at one time, after that for 
want of work, they began those mutinies and seditions, which at last drew on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple with it. 

This year, Julia, the daughter of Augustus,* brought Agrippa a second son, 
called Lucius: the eldest, called Caius,^ was born three years before. They 
being tlie grandsons of Augustus, as soon as Lucius was born" he adopted them 
both for his sons, and declared them the heirs of his empire. For this he 
thought would best conduce to tlie settling of his affairs, and the quashing of 
all such treacherous designs, as otherwise, for the usurping of his power, might 
be contrived or imagined against his person. 
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wfn. M. Herod 2^]^Herod sailed into Italy/ there to pay his respects \o 
Augustus/ and to see his sons Alexander and Aristobulus, whom he had sent to 
Some to be educated. In his way thither* he stopped in Greece, and was pre- 
■ent at the hundred and ninety-first Olympiad, and presided therein; where, 
finding those shows were much sunk in their credit and esteem, by reason that 
the poverty of the Elians disabled them from setting them forth in their usual 
pomp and splendour, he settled a constant revenue on them, in order to the re- 
storing of them to their former solemnity and honour: in acknowledgment 
whereof, they granted him the honour of a president in those games as long as 
he should live. On his airival at Rome,' he was there received with great 
honour and kindness by Augustus; from whom having received his sons, now 
fully discii^ned an# instructed in all the Roman exercises and literature, he 
returned with them into Judea, and a little after provided them with suitable 
matches,^ marnring Alexander, the eldest of them, to Glaphyra, the daughter 
of Arcfaelaus, king of Cappadocia, and the other to Berenice, the daughter of 
Salome his sister. By the comeliness of their persons, the agreeable ness of 
their behaviour, and other laudable qualifications which they were accomplished 
with,* they drew to them the love and esteem of all the Jews; but Salome, and 
such others as had been her accomplices in procuring the death of Mariamne 
their mother, fearing their revenge, did all that in them lay, by evil artifices, to 
work their destruction also; and at last accomplished it, as will be in its due 
phce related. 

In the interim, the work of the temple went cm; and after a year and a half,' 
that part which was most prqperly the temple (that is, that which contained the 
holy place, the holy of holies, and the porch, through which was the passage 
leading to both) was whoDy Wished; and after eight years more, all tne rest 
was built wUich Herod proposed. However, this temple was still the same tem- 
ple, and still retained the same denomination as before. For Herod*s rebuild- 
ing of it was only by way of reparation, and not by way of restoration and new 
erections, after a loiig and total demolition, as was the case of the temple rebuilt 
by Zerubbabel; and merefore, it was still called the second temple, and the lat- 
ter temple after this reparation, as it was before, to the time of its ultimate de- 
molition by Titus. 

An. 15. Herod 23.] — ^Augustus havine sent Agrippa again into the east, as 
soon as Herod heard of his arrival in the province of noper Asia,' he went 
thither to him; and having prevailed with him to accept of an invitation, which 
he earnestly made him, to come into Judea, on his amval there, he entertained 
him, and all his attendants with all manner of honour, magnificence, and sump- 
tuous fare; and having shown him all his new-built cities and castles, as Se- 
baste, Caesarea, Alexandrium, Herodium, and Hyrcania, he led him in the last 
place to Jerusalem. On his approach to it, he was at some distance met by all 
fln people in their festival apparel, and conducted into the city by a solemn 
pioceesion and loud acclamations. After some stay there, he offered a heca- 
tomb at the temple, and feasted all the people; and then hastening to the port 
where his fleet lay, he sailed back again into Ionia before the winter came on. 

An. 14. Herod 24.] — ^Asander, king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, being dead, 
left his kingdom to Dynamis his wife, in whose right he had held it,^ she being 
the daughter of Phamaces; the son of Mithridates. One Scribonius, pretending 
to be a grandson of Mithridates, and to have a grant from Augustus to succeed 
Asander, took Dynamis to wife, and seized the country. Whereon Agrippa sent 
Polemon (whom the Romans had made king of Pontus and the Lesser Armenia) 
to make war upon him; but, before his arrival, the Bosphorians having disco- 
▼ered Scribonius to be a cheat in all his pretensions, had put him to death. 
However, they would not submit to Polemon, but, though they had been van- 
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quished ia battle by bim on. his first comiag into the countiy^ jet stiD stood 
out against him; which brought Agrippa upon them with all his army; and a 
dangerous war ensued. Herod hearing of this, hastened to the assistance of 
Agnppa with a fleet and arrov,* thereby further to ingratiate himself with him, 
which he fully effected by this importunity. . For, coming up with him at Si- 
nope in Pontus, when he was in some dutress for want of such a suj^y ts 
Herod brought him, nothing could be more acceptable to him than his arrival 
thither with it at that time. With this assistance Agrippa soon reduced the 
Bosphorans to a thorough submission.' Whereon Dynamis being given to Po- 
lemon to wife, he had with her the kingdom oi Bosphcxrus conferred on him; 
and by the favour of Augustus, who confirmed the grant, held it with that of 
Pontus and the Lesser Armenia, which he had bef(»ie. He had been a long 
time a faithful ally to the Romans, and had these kingdoms given him for the 
reward of the many important services he had done them. He had not the 
whole Pontus, but only that part of it which Isiy next Cappadocia. This fitxn 
him was afterward, for distinction sake, called rontus Polemoniacus;' in which 
kingdom his son of the same name afterward succeeded him by the favour of 
Caligula/ After matters were thus settled in Bosphorus, Agrippa returned 
through Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia,* unto Ephesus in Ionia. Herod 
accompanying him all the wa^ thither, procured many favours of him in be- 
half of several of the people of those parts, who prayed his mediation. And, on 
his coming into Ionia,' he had there an especial occasion to solicit him for his 
favour in behalf of the Jews that had been settled in those parts. It hath been 
above related, how Antiochus the Great had planted two tnousand families of 
the Babylonish Jews in Phrygia, Lydia, and other provinces there adjoining. 
These being increased to a great number, and spread over all Lesser Asia, and 
the isles, they were maligned and oppressed by the other inhabitants among 
whom they dwelt, so that they would not permit them to live according to their 
law and religion, or suffer them to enjoy the immunities and privileges which 
had in that behalf been formerly granted to them, first by the kings of Syria, 
and afleru^ard by the Romans. Herod, on their application to him, undertook 
their cause, and solicited it so efiectually with Agrippa, that he obtained for 
them all that they desired, and all their grievances being redressed, and all their 
immunities and privileges restored and confirmed to them in as ample a man- 
ner as they had at any time before been in possession of them. Ailer this, 
Agrippa passed over to Samos, and Herod returned again into Judea.^ On his 
arrival at Jerusalem, having assembled the people together, he related to them 
the successes of his journey, and what he had done and obtained for the Jews 
of Lesser Asia; and then, the more to ingratiate himself with them, he remitted 
to them one fourth part of their taxes, which was accepted with great rejcucing 
and thankfulness by them. 

Jin, 13. Herod)^yS\ — Lepidus being dead, who had borne theofiice of pontifex 
maximus, or high-priest of Rome, Augustus took that office to himself,* as did 
all his successors m the empire after him, as well Christians as heathens, till 
the time of Gratian, who succeeded his father Valentinian in the year after 
Christ 375. He, being a zealous Christian,® thought it inconsistent with his re- 
ligion to bear as much as the title of high-priest in heathen rites, and for this 
reason first refused it; and all the rest that afterward succeeded him in the Ro- 
man empire, following his example, did the same. 

As soon as Augustus had entered on this office, he set himself on the reform- 
ing of many things in the matters which were thereby put under his care.* 
And he first began with examining into the prophetic books which then went 
abroad. For a great number of these being at this time eveiy where spread 

1 Joaeph. Antiq. lib. 16 c. 3. 2 Dion CaBBius, lib. 54. p. 538. 3 Justin, in Novel. *& 

4 Dion CassiiiB, lib 59. p. 640. 5 Jotepli. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 3. 6 Ibid. lil». 16. c 4. 

7 Ibid. c. 5. ti Siieton. in Octavio. c. 31. DionCngiiiua, lib. 54. p. 540. 9 ZoAimua, lib, 4. 

10 Sueton. in Octavio,c. 31. Dion Caiaitu, lib. 54. p. 540. 
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abroad among the pec^le, created 'great disturbances, and raised many vain 
hopes and fears in the minds of ipen, according as they were interpreted for or 
against what was then uppermost in the government. All these Augustus called 
in, and caused most of them, to the number of two thousand volumes, to be 
burned as spurious, reserving only those which bore the name of some of the 
Sibyls for their authors. And these also he subjected to a strict examination, 
and retained of them none other than such as were on this trial judged genuine; 
the rest he committed to the same flames as the former. Those that were judged 
genuine he put into two ^Iden cabinets, and laid them up in the temple of 
Apollo,* which he had built in the palace, placing them there under the pedes- 
tal on which the image of that heathen deity was there erected. These Sibly-* 
line oracles having been c^ ^at repute in the old heathen world, and also 
often appealed to by the ancient writers of the Christian church, it is proper 
that here 1 give some account of them, and also of those by whom they are said 
to have been delivered. 

The "Sibyls were women of ancient times, said to have been endued with a 
prophetic spirit,' and to have delivered oracles foreshowing the fates and desti- 
nies of kingdoms and states. We have, in the writings of &e ancients, mention 
made of ten of them,' the eldest of which being named SibyUa,^ all others of 
the same sex, who afterward pretended to have the like iatidical spirit and 
power, were from her called Sibyls^ the most eminent of which were the ten I 
have mentioned; and of these the most noted was she whom the Romans called 
SibvUa Gumna, and others Erythrse; for she was one and the same Sibyl who 
had both these names.' She was bom at Eiythne in Ionia, and therefore wa» 
by the Greeks called Erythrc; but having removed from Erythrs to Cume in 
ItBily, and there delivered all her oracles, she was from thence by the Romans 
ancl Italians called Gums. The place at Cumc where she lived, and from 
whence she is said to have riven out her oracles, was a cave, or subterraneous 
vault, digged out of the main rock. Justin Martyr,' who had been upon the 
place, speaking of it, and the Sibyl which 'there prophesied, tells us as follow* 
eth:' — " This Sibyl, they say, |)eing a Babylonilo by descent and the daurirter 
of Berosus, who wrote itie Chaldaic Sisfqiy, catlMj I know not how, into Cara-^ 
pania, and there delivered her oracles mn city called Cumn, situated at the dis* 
tance of six miles from Baie. I haVins been upon the fllace^ did there see a 
large chapel or oratory, which was all mwn ant -of. the mw rock, a work great 
and wonderful: in which chapel, as the inhabitants made report unto me, ac- 
cording as they had it by ancient traditions from their foptfathers, the Sibyl gave 
forth her oracles. In the middle c^ the chapel they shdWed me three hditir 
plaees hewn out of the same rock, in which, being filled with water, they told 
me she used to wash herself, ind that then, after haviag^ put on her garment, 
she retired into the innermost cell of that chapel, which was also hewn out 6t 
the same rock; and there having settled herself upon a high advanced leat in 
the middle of that cell, from thence uttered and gave forth her oracles.'' .Thug 
fJBir Justin Martyr of this vault. Onuphrius writes,' that it continued to be seen 
many huhdred years after, until the year of our Lord 1599, in which rfl Campa- 
nia having been terribly shaken with an earthauake at Puteoly, huge mountains 
of sand, gravel, and slime, were then cast up irom the bottom of the sea, which 
totally overwhelmed, and utterly ruined, this chapel of the Gumsn Sibyl. The 
same Onuphrius tells us, that about nine years after, that is, in the year of our 
Lord' 1548, having been upon the place, and made diligent inquiry of the inhabi- 
tants, he found, that till that earthauake every ihin? in that vault was exactlv as 
Justin had described it; but that then it was utterly destroyed. But travellers 

1 Serviupin Virsilii MneM. lib. 6. ver. 69. . „ . _.. , 
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are there still shown a vault, which they call the grotto of Sibyl,^ even to 
this day. 

Of the time when this Sibyl lived there are various opinions. Justin Martyr, 
in saying that she was by descent a Babylonian,' and the daughter of Berosus, 
the historian, puts her below the time of Alexander. No doubt he mistook her 
for Athenais, the second Sibyl,' which was called the Erythraean, who lived 
about that time; but she never came to Curas in Italy. Virgil* makes her to 
have lived at Gums in the time of the Trojan war, and to have been contem- 
porary with iEneas: and others place her in the time of Tarquin, the last king 
of Rome. These last found their opinion upon the supposal, that it was she 
herself that brought the books of her prophecies to that king; but this is no 
where said. The story which they tell us of this matter is as followeth. 

While Tarquin, the second of that name, reigned at Rome,* there came a cer- 
tain woman unto him of a foreign country, with nine books, containing the ora- 
cles of the Sibyls, which she offered to sell to him, demanding for them three 
hundred pieces of gold. But Tarquin refusing to give that pnce for them, she 
burnt three of the nine, and then offered him the remainmg six at the same 
price, at which demand she being thought to be out of her w^its, was rejected 
with scorn and laughter, whereon she burnt three others of them, and then of- 
fering him the remaining three, persisted still to demand the same price for 
these as she first had for all the nme. At which strange procedure Tarquin be- 
ing moved, and thinking that there might be something in it more than ordi- 
nary, sent for the augurs to consult with them about i^ who, on their examining 
into the. matter, told him that they fouqd, by certain signs, that what he had de- 
spised was a divine gift; that it was a great loss and damage that he had not 
bought all the nine books that were first ofiered him; and therefore pressed him 
to give the woman for the remaining three the price which she asked. Wherein 
the money being paid, and the books delivered to Tarquin, the woman gave him 
strict charge to keep them safely, as containing oracles relating to the future 
state of Rome; and after that she disappeared, and was no more seen. Hereon 
Tarquin, putting these books into a stone coffer, laid them up in a vault under 
ground in the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, and appointed two of the principal 
of the nobility to have the keeping of them, with strict charge not to divulge them, 
or suffer any other besides themselves to have the perusal of them, or on any oc- 
casion whatsoever as much as in the least to look into them; which was so strictly 
required,*' that Marcus Attilius, one of the first to whose custody these books 
were committed, having given liberty to Petronius Sabinus to take a copy of 
these books, he was, for this breach of his trust, sown up in a sack and cast into 
the river, which was a punishment among the Romans, that never else used to 
be inflicted save only on parricides. Afler the dissolution of the regal power, 
the commonwealth continued the same regard to these books, and craftily made 
them a main engine of state in the ensuing government for the quieting of the 
people in all disturbances that ever happened among them. For w^henever any 
great misfortune befel them, anyprodigies appeared to fright them, or any other 
accident or occasion made a ruffle or disorder among the people, these books 
were ordered to be consulted, and the keepers of them always brought forth 
such an answer as served the purpose; and in many difficulties the governors of 
that state helped themselves this way. And therefore there was noQiing among 
the Romans which they kept with a more strict and sacred care than these books, 
that thereby the use of them might be made the better to answer the end de- 
signed. For they always chose the keepers of them out of the chief of the no- 
bility, assigned them this office for term of life, and exempted them from all 
the burdens of the state, both military and civil, as men wholly consecrated to 

1 Sef? Sandys, Ltissni. and others. 2 Justin. Martyr, in Cohortatione ad Crseoa. 
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this one thing only. These at first were only two,* afterward thej were aug- 
mented to ten, and after that again to fifteen. None were allowed to look into 
these books, save these only; and not they neither, but when on any exigency 
of the state they were ordered so to do by a decree of the senate. These books* 
were thus carefully kept till the civil wars of Sylla and Marius, when the Capi- 
tol being accidentally set on fire, and burnt to the ground, these books were 
burnt with it This hs^pened while Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, and Caiu^ Nor- 
banus Flaccus,' were consuls at Rome, in the year before Christ 83. But seven 
years after, the Capitol being again rebuilt/ Gaius Scribonius Curio being then 
consul, made a motion in the senate about restoring the Sibylline oracles. The 
use of them, for the purposes above mentioned^ having been found very benefi- 
cial to the commonwealth in cases of public difficulties, it was resolved by no 
means to be without them, were it possible they could be any way again re- 
trieved. And therefore, the senate having taken this matter into their considera** 
tion, and understanding that there were none of these oracles then preserved at 
Cume, where that Sybil -prophecied, whose books were burned, but that there 
were some of them at Erythre in Ionia, where she was bom,* they sent thither 
P. Grabinius, M. Otacilius, and Lucius Valerius, three ambassadors from their 
body, to take copies of them, and bring them to Rome; who having there ga- 
thered together from the papers of several private persons, about one thousand 
verses in the Greek language, pretended to be the prophecies and oracles of 
this and other Sibyls, came back with them to Rome. And at the same time* 
inquiry being also made at Samos, Ilium, and other cities in Greece, Sicily, Afri- 
ca, and ItalV) for the like oracles and prophecies of the Sibyls, great numbers 
that pretended to be such were gotten together, and laid up in the Capitol, to 
supply the place of those that were burnt. But there was this great difference 
between the Sibylline bodes that were burned with the Capitol and those 
that were afterward put in tlieir place, that whereas the former having 
never been in any other hands than those to whose cnstody they had been 
committed, were vulgarly known to none, it was otherwise as to the latter. 
For they having been in the hands of the vulgar in all places where they were 
collected before they were brought to Rome, were still, sifter that collection, vul^ 
garly known as before, and muck more so, because the reputation which the 
Romans gave them, by making this cdlection of them, made them the more to 
be inquired after, and the more to be dispersed; whereby it came to pass, that 
of all this collection laid up in the Capitol, there was scarce any one prophecy 
or oracle of which there were not copies in private hands; and from them Virgil 
had that Sibylline prophecy of the coming of Christ, and the restoring of justice, 
righteousness, and blessedness, to the worid by him, which he hath set forth 
in his fourth edogne; and from them came dso the many other prophecies 
which at this time went abroad of the same import. But the use ^mch the 
Romans proposed to make of these wracles being much defeated by their being 
thus vulgarly known, a law was made,' that aU that had any copies of them 
should bring them in to the pretor of the city; and all were prohibited, under 
pain of death, to retain any of them. But, notwithstanding, many that had 
transcripts of these oracles still privately keeping them in their hands, and the 
number increasing by new forgeries made of them, Augustus, on his taking on 
him the high-priesthood of Rome^ revived the law;^ whereon so many copies 
(tf these pretended prophecies bein^ brought in as amounted to a^reat multitude 
(tf volumes, he ordered them all stnctly to be examined, and having burned and 

1 Wben tiMj wera only two, they were called Duumviri; when ten, tbejr were culled Decemviri; and when 
flfleao, dnfiideeimviri. They were ftrst toade ten in the vear of Rome 388 (which waa the year bofbre Chriat 
ass.) and flftoen on t|»e reatoration of the Capitol, after it bad been baraed, and the toying up of a new «>l> 
le^on of Bibjrlline oraclea in it. Anno 7S. 
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destroyed all that were disapproved, to the number above mentioned, depofited 
the rest for the use of the state. These afterward Tiberius caused to be exa* 
mined over again/ and burned many Inore of them, preserving only such as 
were of moment, and found worthy of approbation, for that service of the state 
for which they were originally intended. And to these, as long as Rome re- 
mained heathen, great recourse was made. For, about this time, on the qoming 
of Christ our Saviour, the sreat Oracle oi all truth,' all other oracles ceasing, the 
Sibylline prophecies, and me Sortes VimhanaB, the Sortes Pk^eoestinsB with some 
other like foolish inventions for divination, were the only oracles Ihey had to 
consult And in this use the Sibylline prophecies continued till the year of our 
Lord 399, when they were utterly destroyed. For, not long before that time, a 
prophecy being given out by the heathen Romans,' pretended to be taken from 
the Sibylline writings, which imported, that Peter having by magic founded the 
Christian religion to last for the term oi three hundred and sixty-five years onljr, 
it was, at tlie end of this term, wholly to vanish, and be no more professed m 
the world; and this term expiring in the year of our Lord 396 (for that was just 
three hundred and sixty-five years after Chrisf s ascension into heaven, and the 
first establishing of the Christian religion thereupon,) Honorius, the Roman em- 
peror, taking the advantage hereof to convict these writings of manifest forgeiy 
and imposture, ordered them all to be destroyed;^ and accordingly the next year 
after (that is, in the year of our Lord 399,) Stilico, by virtue of a decree from 
him, burnt all those prophetic writings, and pulled down and utterly demolished 
the temple of Apolla, in which they were reposited. And the same year be- 
came fatal to many other heathen temples in Africa, and elsewhere through the 
Roman empire.^ 

There is still preserved, in eight books of Greek verse, a collecticm of oiacles 
pretended to be the Sibylline. This collection must have been made between 
the year of our Lord 1^ and the year 167. It could not be earlier; for therein 
mention is made of the next successor of Adrian," that is, Antoninus Pius, who 
did not succeed him till the year 138: and it could not be later, because Justin 
Martyr in his writings several times quotes it, and appeals to it, who did not out- 
live the year 167, being then put to death under the fourth persecution. But 
whether this was a true collection of the oracles called Sibylline, or a fictitious 
composure made out of a pious fraud by some Christian of the time when it w^ 
first published, is a question among learned men. Baronius,^ bishop Montague 
of Norwich, and others,* would have it to be genuine, that is, to contain a true 
collection of what was received among the heathens for the oracles of the Sibyls 
before Christ was bom. But most look on it as the spurious production of some 
zealous Christian,® who compiled it for the promoting of the interest of the reli- 
gion he professed. For any one, say they, that shall with an unbiassed judgment 
peruse the book, will find therein such an abstract of the history and doctrines 
of the Old and New Testament, as must necessarily make him conclude noue 
but a Christian could write it; and in one place the compiler of it plainl}' ac- 
knowledgeth himself to be so.^° Besides, the whole mystery of our salvation, the 
method whereby it was to be accomplished, what belongs to the person of the 
Messiah and his spiritual kingdom, his birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension, are.all more explicitly, clearly, and fully spoken of, in these pretended 
prophecies, than they are in any of the true and undoubted prophecies of tlie 
Old Testament; which is sufficient proof that they were written after they were 
accomplished; it being by no means to be believed, that God would reveal him- 
self by heathen prophets to the heathen nations more clearly, fully, and expli- 
citly, than he had by his own true prophets to his own people. Besides, the 
compiler of these prophetic books speaks of Christ's reigning here upon earth 
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according to the notion of the Millenarians/ -which plainly pnoves them to have 
been written after the origin of that heresy, which could not have been till after 
Christ's time, neither had it, till the second century, when it was first introducedl 
by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phiygia. Herein also is given a succesnon 
of all the Roman emperors, £rom Julius Cesar to Antoninus Pius,' and the time 
of his adopting M. Antoninus and L. Verus, in such manner, as manifestly showi 
it to have been written rather as a history of things past, than as a pnwhecy 
foretelling what was to come. And in the same book the pretended propneteas 
tells us that she was wife to one of the three sons of Noah,' and was with hitn 
in the ark during the whole time of the deluge; and many other like particularrt 
are contained therein, which savour all of fictk>n and imposture. All this put 
together seems evidently to prove, that a great part of this book, instead of con^ * 
tain in g a true collection of the oracles received for Sibylline among the heathena 
before Christ's time, is nothing more than the invention and imposture of tlM 
compiler. 

But, on the other side, it is urged, for the truth and genuineness of this book, 
that it was appealed to by Justin Martyr, and many others of the ancient writers 
of the Christian church, as Athenag(»ras, Theophiius, Antiochenns. Tertullian, 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions, Lactantius, Eusebius, Jerome, Aus* 
tin, &c. That Clemens Alexandrinus,^ who lived in the second centuty, teUi 
us, that Paul himself, in his preaching to the Gentiles, frequently referred to 
these oracles of the Sibyls; that these contained in this collection are the same 
that were received for such in the time of Cicero, which, they say, appears by 
his mentioning the acrostickUj which is now found in them; that Josephus, in 
the first book of his Antiquities (ch. v.) quotes the Sibylline oracle for the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, and the confusion of languages which followed there- 
upon, and that very quotation is found in the present book. 

To this it is replied, that Justin Mar^ was a person of grei^t credulity, whi) 
believed and laid hold of every thing that he thought might make {qx the Chiia^ 
tian relinon, whereof instances have been above already given;' and he having 
appealed to this book of Sibylline X)racles, all the rest of the ancients that did ao 
were led to it by his example: that as to what Clemens saith of St Paul's 
quoting the Sibyl, he could have this onlv by tradition; for there is nothing of 
it in the scriptures: that for many years before the birth of Christ, many pro- 
phecies went abroad under the name of Sibyls, foretelling his coming; and thai 
it is possible St Paul might quote some of these in his preaching to the hea-* 
thens, is readily acknowledged. But this doth not prove these eight books 
which we now treat of to be a true and genuine collection of them. As to the 
acrostics, Cicero indeed says,' the Sibylline oracles were written in such sort of 
verses; and that there are a certain number of acrostics^ in this collection, ia 
acknowledged; but these are of a different sort from the acrostics mentioned 
by Cicero. For, according to him, the acrostics of the Sibylline oracles were 
so written, that the letters of the first verse of every section began all the fol- 
lowing verses in the same order as they lay in that first verse. As for example; 
supposing the first verse to be that which begins Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, 

Sioelidef mtWB, panlo majora canamas, 

to make the acrostics which Cicero mentions, the letter t, which is the second 
letter, must begin the second verse; c, which is the third letter, the third veraej 
e, the fourth verse; /, the fifth verse, and so on to the end: and when all the 
letters of the first verse were thus exhausted, so as that the whole first verse 
might be read downward in the initial letters of the following verses, as well 9M 
forward in the first, there ended the section. And then another verse began 
another section; and by the letters of it another acrosHckis was made in t^ 
same manner as the former, and so on through the whole volume. But the 
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tCKQfticf which are in the preMnt ooUectRiiip end are aUiided to bjr TertuDiaii/ 
•ad quoted by the emperor Conitantina* and St Auitin,' aie of another aoit; 
Jbr in them the letters of the fiitt verae do not become the initial lettera of the 
iilowing verses in the manner above-mentioned; but the lettera of theae Greek 
words i«««t^Zf<«T«c,ai««r««<.x«r«pyXrMf«f, are the inkial lettera in theae acrostics. 
And the Eng^sh of these Greek woids beinf *' Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour, the Cross/' and the substance oithe acrostical verses whoae initial 
letters malro these words being[ a summary of tfatt pincipal parts of the history 
and doolrinesof the gospel, it is scarce tojbe imi^^ed that any oae in his wits 
should think these to have been the acrostics which Cicero mentiona, or to have 
bearcat all existing in Cicero-s time. It is most likely the compiler of this ool- 
•lection, finding in Vanro, Dionysius Hdicamassus, Cioero» and other writen 
then extanti mention made (tf acrostics in the Sibylline oracles, invented these 
on purpose to cloak the imposture which he was guilty of in the greater. part 
of tne Dook, and so make the cheat the better ^ down by this imitation; but be 
not hitting it exactly, the fraud, instead, of being covered, is detected thereby. 
As to the quotation of Josephus concerning the Tower of Babel, and the con- 
fusion of languageaat the building of it, it is acknowle^^, that certain venes 
went about in Josepbus's time, under the name of the wyls, out of which Jo- 
sephus quoted the passage mentioned; and that this very passage, thou^ not 
in the same words, is yet in substance in the third book of. the coUection of tbs 
Sibjrlline Oracles, which we now treat cL But this doth not prove all that col- 
lection to be genuine, and not, in- a great part of it, the spurious production of 
some impostor. But not to detain the reader with a long examination of all that 
hath been said by learned men on this sut^ect, I shall lay down what appean 
to me to be the whole truth of the matter in theae following poaitions. 

I. The oracles of the Sibvla have from ancient times been in great reputation 
both among the Greeks and Latins. For Flato^ and Aristotle,* as well aa Yanob 
Dionysius c^ Halicamassus, and Livy, make mention of them with great re- 
gard. But who, or how many, those Sibyls were, or when or where they lived, 
various authors, as to these particulars, write -variously of them; and most that 
they say concerning them is manifestly fable and fiction. 

II. How much soever they might pretend to the gift of prophecy, they could 
not have it by divine inspiration. For most of the oracles that were produced 
from them, when consulted by the Romans, directed to such idolatrous and 
abominable rites,' as cannot, without the greatest impiety, be said to come from 
God. And one of these Sibyls, in the collection now extant,^ confesseth her- 
self to have been a vile adulteress, who, notwithstanding the law of her mar- 
riage, had prostituted herself to a multitude, and lain wim thousands; and how 
can any breast that is polluted with so great a load of impurity, be ever thought 
fit for the inhabitation of the Spirit of God? 

III. If therefore they ever had the power of foretelling things to come, they 
must have received it from diabolical spiritB inspirine them therewith. For 
these had their oracles in many places among the heamen nations in the times 
preceding the birth of Christ, and most of them were delivered by women; so 
it was at Delphos, and so it was at Dodona, and so in other places where temples 
were erected to the heathen deities. But the world having been always too tond 
of prophecies and predictions, this often gives advantage for the imposing of 
frilse pretences under those names. We see enough of this in the credit that 
Nostradamus's Centuries, Nixon's Prophecies, and other such delusions, have in 

1 De BapCismo. For tbere tbe Greek word *ix9vf, made out of the initial lettera of tbeae worda, lfri«( 
Zfirro;, ei«v T*oc, Zwrup, which malce the acroeiica in tbe eighth book of the Sibylline oradea, h« plainlir ra> 
ftra to tkoae acroatict. 

S In Oratione ad CcBtuni 0anctorum apad Eaaebium. 3 DeCivitate Dei. lib. 18. cSS. 

4 In PbBdro. 5 Dr Admirandia. 

5 For oat of tbeae hooka they aomelimea were eoorimanded to aacriflce a Grecian roan and a Orecian wo- 
nan, and a Gallic man and a Gallic woman, by burying them alive in tbe Boarian Forum, or bullock markat, 
and for the moat part aa often aa they were eonaultad, other atriflcaa were made, aooording to Uie aaawan 
tnm Umid, which ware altogether m iapiouB. 7 Ub. a. el 7. 
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our times gotten among many; but it was much more so in the heathen woiid^ 
It hath been above mentioned, how Au^stus bumed two thousand volumes of 
these pretended oracles, and how Tibenus afterward destroyed many more of 
them; but notwithstanding tliis, like hydra's heads, they grew and multiphed 
by being cut off; and down as low as the time of Zosimus, who lived in the 
fihh century, there were many collections of these oracles among the heathens, 
even then, when heathenism was almost worn out For he tells us,' he had 
perused vexna; xi».i<r<.»v Tvp»y*,ymt, t. €, mauy collections of oracles. And there is 
now scarce a nunnery beyond sea in which one or other of the sisters doth not 
pretend to be inspired, and deliver oracles and prophecies determining the fate 
of kingdoms and states. Sometimes an enthusiastic spirit, sometimes hysterical 
fits, but mostly pride and vanity, lead them to these pretences; and most likely 
the Sibyls had no better foundation for all these oracles of theirs, that have ob- 
tained so great a reputation in- the world. 

IV. The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to Tarquin, was all a 
cheat and a fraud, devised for the convenience of the state. Some tell it of 
Tarquinius Superbus,' and some of Tarquinius Priscus;' but most likely what 
is said of it was done in the time of Numa, it being of a piece with all the rest 
that he did for the establishing of the Roman state. For he built it alt upon 
superstition and imposture,^ pretending the direction of the goddess Egeria for 
all his institutions, thereby the better to make them go down with the people. 
And no doubt by a like device it was, that an unknown old woman, brought 
from some foreign place, was suborned to act the part mentioned in the story, 
and to bum six of the books, thereby to give the greater value to the other three* 
And this artifice fully answered the end intended. For the consulting of those 
books, and the pretended answers from them, served very often for the quelling 
and composing of many disorders and disturbances among the people, when 
nothing else could. The manner in which these oracles were said to be given 
forth,* was by ecstasy and enthusiastic rage, under which the inspired gave forth 
their oracles, without understanding or as much as knowing what they said. 
From hence Cicero' s^^es against them, because of the acrostics in which they 
were written: for he nghtly saith, that their being composed in such a sort of 
verses, demonstrates them to be the product of art and contrivance, and not pos' 
sibly to come from such as were in ecstasy and beside themselves. 

V. None being allowed to inspect,^ or in the least peruse the oracles of the Si* 
byls in the Capitol, that is, either those that were there laid up before the bum* 
ing of that edifice in the time of Sylla, or those that were there laid up after it^ 
excepting the sacred college only, to whose keeping they were committed; the 
members of this college were thereby enabled, whenever the consulting of 
these oracles was decreed, to bring forth such an answer as would best serve 
the purpose for which that decree was made. And this they always did, 
wheuier they found it in these oracles or not, and herein lay the whole mystenr 
of thb matter; and we have several instances wherein it was thus practised. 
For when the great men of Eome had gotten from Ptolemy Auletes, kins of 
Egypt, all the money he could give for the procuring of his restoration, when 
expelled his kingdom, and they found it inconvenient for the state to do what 
they had promised, they procured an oracle^ to be brought forth from the Sibyl- 
line books to forbid the thing. And when Caesar had a mind to be declared 
king, before he should begin his intended expedition against the Pkrthians,' he 
dealt with the keepers of those books, to give out an oracle as from them, that 

1 Rbtorianim, lib. 3. 

9 Dionynitif Halkarn. lib. 4. A. OelUiia. lib. 1. c. 19. Plin. lib. 13. c 13. Solinui, e. 2. 

3 Laetantiufde Falna Rpliinone, c. 6. Isidnr. Orig. lib. 8. c. 8. 4 Plutareh. in Numa. 

5 Cicero de Divinatione, lib. 3. c 54. Virgiliui ^neid, lib. 6. Senriai in eandan. 

6 Do Divinatlmie, lib. 9. g. 54. 

7 Dionjaiuf Halicarn. lib. 4. Valerius Maximni, lib. 1. c. 1. •. 13. Cicero, Ibid. 

8 Dion Ca8tia0, lib. 39. p. 98. Plutarcb. in Purapeio, Catena, Giceiona, et Antonio* Cieero in EpiftoUi M 
LeatQlura. 

9DloaCaariQf,Ub.44.p^9t7. Plotarcli. in Gmu«. 
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the Parthians could not be overcome but bj a king: upon which occaaion Cicero 
thus writes:' " Let us deal with the keepers of those books, to bring forth any 
thing out of them, rather than a king, which neither the gods nor men will 
henceforth bear at Rome/' Which words plainly argue, that those. b«oks were 
made use of as an engine of state, out of which the keepers of them brought 
forth, under the name of oracles, such answers as they tnemselves contrived, 
according as they thought they would best serve the end intended. 

VI. Afler the first books of the Sibylline oracles, that had been laid up in 
the Capitol at Rome, were burned with it, and thereon search was made for the 
restoring of them from other places, as is above mentioned, abundance of pro- 
phecies, under the name of the Sibyls, were eveiy where produced:* and, by 
reason of the reputation given them by that search, their number g^w and 
multiplied, every one bringing forth whatsoever prophetic writings he had by 
him, and published them for the most part under the name of some Sibyl or 
other, the better to recommend them to acceptance, and by these means, for 
about eighty years before the birth of Christ, the worid became filled with pro- 
phecies of all sorts.'- 

VII. Among these prophecies which then went about, there were several 
which foretold the coming of the Messiah, and the greatness, bliss, and righ- 
teousness, of his kingdom. Two of these have been already mentioned, that is. 
that of Virgil's fourui eclogue; and the other spoken of by Julius Marathus, 
neither of whicJi can admit a rational interpretation any otherwise than when 
applied to the Messiah. And it is particularly to be observed of the prophecy 
spoken of by Julius Marathus, that the words whereby it is related are, R^em 
populo Romano naiuram parturire,* i. e. ^* That nature was about to bring forth 
a son that should be king of the Romans;" which phrase expresseth something 
more than ordinary, both in the cause and the effect For here nature itself, 
that is, the God of nature, is made the inmiediate cause of the birth; and he 
must be more than an ordinary person that was to be produced by so extraor- 
dinary a generation. But both these prophecies speak of the birth of the Mes- 
siah in general, without naming in particular the people of whom he should be 
descended, or the country where he should be bom. But there were other pro- 
phecies which determined both, and declared that he should come out of Judea: 
and for this we have the testimonies of Tacitus and Suetonius, two eminent 
Roman historians: the first of which, speaking of the time when Vespasian 
waged war with the Jews, hath these words;* " A firm persuasion had prevailed 
among a great many, that it was contained in the ancient sacerdotal books, that 
about this time it should come to pass that the east should prevail; and that 
those who should come out of Judea should obtain the empire of the world." 
And Suetonius, speaking of the same time, saith as followeth;' " There had pre- 
vailed all over the oast an ancient and constant notion, that the fates had de- 
creed, that about that time there should come out of Judea those who should 
obtain the empire of the world." The completion of tliose prophecies is by 
both these ancient writers referred to the coming of Vespasian out of Judea to 
the empire: which happened but a few years after the death of Christ, and the 
beginning of his kingdom here on earth, to which they truly belonged. 

VIII. God having ordained that the coming of his Son should by these pro- 
phecies be foreshown to the heathens, and for some time before his appearing 
to be proclaimed among them; this was accomplished by a twofold means; 1st, 
by the dispersion of the Jews among them; and, 2dly, by the heathen oracles 
themselves which they used to consult. For, 

IX. First, for several years before the birth of Christ, not only Simeon and 

1 De Divinatione, lib. S. c.54. 

9 They were collected from the papers of private persons; so saith Dionysius of HalicamasMU, and ao say 
others. 

3 'J^j* appears by the two tboasand volumes of them that Augustus burned, and the many otbora of them 
that Tiberius destroyed the same way. 

4 Bueton. in Octavio, c. 94. 5 Tacit. Hist. lib. & c. IX • Bueton. in Vesposiano, c 4. 
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Anna the prophetess/ but the whole nation of the Jews, were in earnest ex* 
pectation of his coining, and of the redemption of Israel by him. And this 
not only the history of the gospel in many places tells us, but Josephus the 
Jewish historian doth also attest the same.' For he tells us, that the expecta^ 
tion which the Jews for some years before the destruction of Jerusalem had of 
the arising of a great king from among them, who should have the empire of 
the whole world, was the true cause which then excited them to that war 
against the Romans, in which that city and the temple in it were utterly de- 
s&oyed: and Suetonius saith the same thing.' The prophecies of Daniel and 
other prophets of the Old Testament having not only spoken of the righteous- 
ness, glory, and bliss, of the kingdom of the Messiah, out determined his ap- 
pearance to the very time when it happened, gave just reason for this expecte- 
tion; and, for above eight years before Christ's birth, the whole house of Israel 
were bie hereof. For so long Anna the prophetess being actuated by it,^ had 
attended at the temple in fastine and prayer to wait his appearance; and there- 
fore for so lone time these propheciesi and the received interpretations of them, 
beiog much tuked of through all Judea, with a view to the speedy completion 
of them, especially after Pompey had subjected that countiy to the Roman 
yoke, from thence the same manner of discoursing of them, and the same ex- 
pectations of their being speedily accomplished, became diffused to aU the Jewi 
of the dispersions, wherever they were, all the world over; and great numben 
of them being then settled in Rome, and in the cities of Greece and the Lesser 
Asia, as well as in other parts of the world, they there frequently spoke among 
their heathen neighbours of these prophecies, and the expectations they then 
had of their speedy completion; which being often rumoured about among the 
heathen people in those places of the Jewish dispersions, at length insensibly 
grew into reputation, and were received among them as if they had been pro- 
phecies from their own oracles; and the most of them became ingrafted among 
the oracles of the Sibyls, as if thev had come from them. And from hence 
most of those prophecies among the heathens, which, in the times above men- 
tioned, predicted the coming of a great king out of Judea, who should in great 
power and glory rei^ over the whole wond, seem chiefly to have had their 
original; for this notion the Jews then had of the Messiah, and it still continnei 
among lliem. • 

X. But secc^dly, another way of their being declared among the heathen, 
seenif to be from the heathen oraclea themselves. Thus God forced Balaam to 
prophesy of the coming of his Son out of Jacob;* thus he made the magians 
to come from the east to acknowledge and adore him,' and thus he forced the 
devils themselves,' when cast forth bv him, to own him to be the Son of God 
most hi^h: and thus also most probably the diabolical spirits which presided in 
the heauien oracles, were, before their leaving those their habitations (which 
they were compelled to do before the coming of our Saviour,) in like manner 
forced to proclaim him. And by these two means most probably was it, that 
all the pn^hecies, which before our Saviour's birth .were spread abroad amone 
the heathens concerning him and his kingdom, whether they were those called 
Sibylline or others, were all introduced among them, there not being a third .« 
way whereby it could be done. 

aI. a collection being made of the predictions which had been received 
amone the heathens for oracles of the Sibyls, and by some heathen Greek di- 
ffested into a book of Greek verses about the time of our Saviour, or a little 
before, and all those prophecies above mentioned relating to him, haying been 
fi>und therein, this (grated much to the advantage of Christianity in its eariiest 
times, so as to prove of great efficacy for the converting of many thereto: and 
therefore. Christians, in their disputes with the heathens, oflen out of this book 

1 LalM U. 95-38. 9 De Bcllo Judaieo, Ub. 7. c 18. 3 In Veppailano. 4 Luk« U. 37. 

5 Numb. vAj. 17. 6 Malt. il. 1— M. 7 M«tt. f Ul. ». Mark ▼. 7. Lvke ?U1. 88. 
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■^•* adBnff oie cUTtBUMwr ondei,' and frequently 4 |p pBt KM to ttem fertile fmof of 

"^ wbKt £ey proleaaed, they were from .h«ice i«||ed SH^yiltit%^ 1hi» book vif 

■fierwvd, eboot the time oi ^Antooiniii Rut, Ike Badkn wip«iiqi^inleipol«led 

"* ' -*« wkh many tdditions ftiy some Chriftbn, iAi|r grw mqie naloov ffna either 

^hoaAt nr wise thereia: for by thai WuIteirilS^^ the ^emdee truly received v t 
" Wiylline, with tiioee of hia oeip/iMentioii, /nkidi were &M|» heaidii#f tmang 
tlreTkeethen befine, he dettray^ the^MtboriJ^^ the whole, and the ^wlitf^ 
erne wai much damaged thereby*' The book made op of Jhia wStm^l 
HNshiMiy if that which we now have: Mrveral, fer the aake of tfap many upmiein 
•jMitilalavB, which are mani^^Bidy in it, think all the rest to b^ ^ttbe eame Hrt, 
and wonld therefore rqect the whole, c 1*hat the migOT part ia joatly dbv eoa- 
demnefLJfOilily acknowMs^ but cannal.yield it for all the bdok.* Calm, 
ttie gMM enemy that Glm||aanit]r ^ud among the anctenla, chargeth the im- 
toiinre Miiirther than upaa the inteipdationa, neither will L out to fetnra 
10 onr history. •*- * 

«A»18. $bmi 9^]-^ Alexander and AiialriNdM Berod'aaoas by Ihiiatame, 
• l>><l|k ^ wir return from Some lived th^jt^iitaat home with their fotlwr,' 
f wk length feu grievously under his displeasofe. ' The^yomi^ minin the beat df 
* -.« ' their youth let foil many itMh words, which e a qn ess ed their resentmenta for the 
^ '^ death of ttbir molksr, with threats of revenge xxpaa those who had been the 
^ ^- anthonof it; at wHteh Salome and Phenxas, wko were the diief advisers of 
•ker ezecutitin, being aliniied, laid plots for the ruin of the two Yoaaag man, Id 
prevent their own. In-order wheretOr they took care that all^ raah iNidi 
% which these young men* had at anytime indiscreethr bolted oat <iB the solgect 
of their mother's death, were all represented to Herod, as including thresti 
« - liijtinst himself Aid, the more to ensnare them, frequent occasiona were taken 
^ .to jnovoke them to speak out all the anger and indignation which they had con- 
ceived in their minos concerning this matter; which being canisid to Hood, 
with all the malicious glosses and aggravations which the words coidd admit, 
had all the effect which was intended, in exciting in bim iealousies against tbeie 
his two, sons, as if they were hatching ill designs against his penon. And 
therefore, whereas hitherto they had held the jfirst place among his scms, as those 
who were designed next to succeed in the kingdom on their father's death, he 
bfought Antipater, another son of his, to court, and placed bim over their httdi. 
This he did in order to humble the two brothers, and bring them 40 a letter 
temper; but it worked the quite contrary way, in provoking them to greater dis- 
contents, and more intemperate language than before; (^ all which notice being 
constantly carried to Herod, it farther exasperated him against them; and Anti- 
pater, who was a very crafty, as well as a veiy malicious man, was not wanting 
to make the advantage of all this for his own interest This Antipater was 
Herod's eldest son by Doris his first wife; but she being divorced ou-his nrar- 
riage with Mariamne, her son was bred up in private, till he was hrooght to 
court on this occasion; and, when fixed there, he soon brought his mother thither 
alsc^ and, from this time having the crown in his constant view, he became the 
chief instrument in procuring the destruction of the two brodiers, the better to 
secure his succession to it on his father's death. 

Agrippa^ being called to Rome,* Sentius Satuminus and Titus yi>himnius 
stKseeeoed him in the government of Syria and Phoenicia; some would have 
Satuminus only to have been president of the province, and Tbluinnius no 
other than as legate, or else as Caesar's procurator under him; but Josephus 
spc«ks of him as in joint commission. But before Agrippa departed.' Herod 
^aitea on him in Asia, carr}'ing Antipater thither with him, whom^JlB infio* 

• 

1 Oriitnes contra Celfum, lih. 7. 

) Ibid. This Celsur wiit an Epfeurean philoaopher, who UtM In tlM aeeond MBttrys wd liri(il«4 
Sninat Chri»tianity, wtiicb Orifen answerMl. 
3 Joaeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c 6. el de Bello Judaieo, lib. 1. c. 17. 
i |oae^. Antiq. Ub. 16. c 6. S Ibid, c IS, 13L S tomfk. AnUq. lib. 16. c^ Si 
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duced to Agrippa's fkvour, and sent him to Rome with him/ wh^te, by viitne 
of recommendatory letters from his father, he got into the good grace of Augus- 
tus, and many of the great men of Rome. But, while thus absent, he ceased 
not to carry on his plot against tha two brothers, often exciting Herod agailiit 
them by his letters,* which be crafUly wxote in a style, that, concealing all 
manner of malice against the accused, expressed only a concern for his father's 
safety. 

•^/i. 12. Herod 26.] — Agrippa, on his return to Rome, was sent against the 
Pannonians,* who farad revoltcfd; but, on his coming against them, the rebeU 
being frightened by the terror of his name, submitted to such terms of peace 
as were required; whereupon Agrippa returning, fell sick in Campania, and 
there died. He was the chief favourite of Augustus, and having married Julia, 
Augustus's only daughter, shared with him in the government, and bore a great 
part of the burden of it. On his death, Augustus standing in need of another 
assistant/ made choice of Tiberius, the son of Li via by her former husband, 
but very unwillingly, as knowing the man; but for want of a better, being ne- 
cessitated to fix on him, he gave him his daughter Julia, the widow of the de- 
ceased, to wife, causing him to divorce his former wife to make room for her. 

^n. 11. Herod m. 'I — ^The breach between Herod and his sons by Mariamne 
still growing wider and wider, by the means of those that did ill offices between 
them, it at length came to that pass, that Herod being no longer able to bear 
them/ took them along with him into Italy, and made this voyage thither on 

Surpose to accuse them before Augustus; and having found him at Aquileia, 
e there brought the cause before him. His charge against them was, that they 
carried themselves undutifully and insolently toward him, and had formed de- 
signs, by poison, to take away his life. But of this last charge, wherein lay 
the main of the accusation, nothing appearing but jealousies and groundless 
suspicions, Augustus acquitted the youn^ men; and having reconciled theb 
father to them, sent them all home made fully friends. Herod on his return to 
Jerusalem, having called the people together in the temple, related to them the 
event of his journey, and according to the power given to him by Augustus, he 
named Antipater in the first place to succeed him in the kingdom, and next after 
him the sons of Mariamne. 

^n, 10. Herod 28.] — Herod, after twelve years' time,* having finished his 
works at Straton's Tower, and brought them all to thorough perfection, he dedi- 
cated the place with great solemnity, and in compliment to Augustus, from his 
name of Csesar, called it Cassarea. He there made, by an artificial mole of 
great expense, an excellent port, large enough for a great number of ships to 
ride safely in; and the city which he there built was, next to Jerusalem, the 
largest, the best, and most magnificent, of all in that country; and when Judea 
fell under the Roman yoke, this was mostly made the seat of the procurator 
who governed that province.* After this he built several other cities,^ as Anti- 
patri.i, Cypron, and Phasaelis: the first he named from his father, the second 
Rom his mother, and the third from Phasael his brothen and from him also he 
named a large tower, which he built at Jerusalem, of equal size with that of 
Pharus near Alexandria, calling it the Tower of Phasael, of which mention 
hath been already made.^ 

•dn. 9. Herod 29.] — The Jews of Asia and Cyrenc, being oppressed by the 
heathen inhabitants among whom they dwelt, and not permitted to live accord- 
ing to their own laws and religion, and the privileges formerly granted them, in 
order hereto,' addressed themselves to Augustus for relief in this grievance, 
and obtained from him an edict in their favour, whereby all was decreed for 
them that they desired. 

1 JnMpli. Antlq. lib. Ifi. c. 7. 2 Dion Cassiiis, lib. 54. p. 541. Livii Epitome, lib. 130. 

3 Dion CaMlua. Jib. 54. p. 543. Suet, in Octnvio, c. 63. Tibrrlo, c. 7. 

4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1(). c. 7. B. 5 Ibid. c. 9. ti Arts xxiii. S3, 34. 33. zxv. 6. 13. 
7 JoMpb. ibid. 8 Part t, book 3. 9 Jo«epb. Antiq. lib. 10. c 10. 
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Stlomei. Fbavoni, focI Ai|itipitftr,*.p»iwing tbeir plot agvoit the mm» of Ht* 
.liamnJIy jMk care that 90 many fiUae -MdN^ were carried to Herod coQceming 
AeBi».aiid ancb ilt iipwwantiifiilfa *fSWi conduct, were from time to fime, 
SfAi iv their a^MpK and .paMy Igr^ff^selTes, continually made unto him, 
' IKft' at length thii cwued another qpenlveach between him and the two young 
jlinces. 

For ihejr had, by these maKcious artifices, so filled the old king's head with 
■^O^oUiief mi Mumicions, that he could neither sl^p by night, nor enjoy any 
fuiift by day, for fear of fbese plots, and designs wnich hereby he was made 
believe these two brothers were framing against him. To make disooveiy of 
1^ imaginaft tseason, he put all the confidants of the young princes ufno the 
mk^ thmbj to extort a confession finom them of what they knew notning o£ 
A9d the tonnents making some of them for the gaining of ease say any wing 
4ttt m^sht obtain it, &lse stories were delivered instead of true confeasioos, 
^ote^l which bearing hard upon Alexander, he was hereon cast into prison 
j|id loaded with chains, and more persons were put to the (juestioii to draw 
wOm them accusations ^;ainst him. Alexander, by these practices against him, 
being made despwnkt, sent four papers to his ftther, wherein, to create the old 
^jnrant aU tilB vexation and disturibance he was able, he made a confessian of 
plots and treasonable oonquracies which were never so much as thought c£, and 
named Hieroru and Salome, his brother and sister, with Ptolemv and Si^itn* 
nius, his two prime ministers, and many other o£ his chief confidants, as ac- 
Gomplioes herein. This had the designed effect, by creating the old tyrant 
more peri^xi^ and vexation than ev#r any thin^ had before: for being natu- 
laUy of a veiy su^cious temper, and the .consciousness of his tyrannical and 
en>reaHve 0(»ttdnGt in the government making him more ao, he swallowed for 
tevlb aU d)%t Alexander's papers had represented to him; whereon, suspecting 
^^ewiy body, and trusting nobody, he raged like a madman against all, condemn^ 
ing soiQa4o death, and tormenting others, till they expired on the rack, because 
^y would not confess what they knew nothing of; whereby having hnned his 
palace into a slaughter-house, and filled it all over with confusion and honor, 
ne seemed to act as a madman, and one truly bereaved of his senses. 

^n. 8. Herod 30.] — While he was in this case vexing and tormenting himself 
and others,' Archelaus king of Cappadocia, whose daughter Alexander had mar- 
ried, came to his court, and by the interposal of his good offices brought all 
things there again to rights. At his first hearing of the charge against Alexan- 
der, ne put oin a seeming rage against him, that outdid that of Herod, threaten- 
ing to tike his daughter from him, and vented himself in such other bitter ex- 
pressions against him, as at length brought Herod to be his advocate, and with 
tears to plead with him for his son, that his wife might not be taken fiom him. 
As soon as Archelaus found Herod in this temper, he came seriously to the 
matter, and by his wisdom and good address managed it so, as to procure ano- 
ther reconciliation between Herod and his sons; and hereon all jealousies and 
suspicions being laid aside on one part, and all resentment and discontent on 
the other, peace was again restored to that distracted family. Herod was veiy 
sensible of the great kindness Archelaus did him in extricating him out of such 
great difficulties; and therefore made him great presents in acknowledgment of 
ft, and on his return accompanied him in the journey as far as Antioch, where 
be reconciled him to Titus Volumnius, the Roman governor of Syria, between 
whom and Archelaus there had been before some difference. This Archelaus* 
was grandson to that Archelaus who reigned in Eg3rpt, and great grandson to 
him of the same name that was general of Mithridates's army in his wars with 
Sylla. Antony,* from high-priest of Comana in Pontus, made him long of 
Cappadocia, on the account of a criminal conversation he had with (9apnyra 
bia mother. 

1 JoBopb. AnUq. lib. 16. c. 11, 19. 8 lUd. lib. 16. c IS. 
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After this Herod went to Rome to acqutitit Augustus with what was dpne in 
this affair; for he having written to hioi'of this second breach with liiiB sons, 
and in his letters accused them of maj^ lligb crimes an4 tieasonable ptacticea 
against him, and pressed hard to hx¥ib them brought to juttiee, it waa thouehi 
proper he should make this journey to give him an account o£ the reconciBa- 
tion he had made with them. 

While he was thus absent/ the thieves of Trachonitis, taking the Advantafi;e 
of it, returned to their dd trade, and rava^d with their de^iredations all the 
parts of Judea and Coele-Syria that lay withm their reach; which created Hwod 
great trouble, and at length involved him in those difficulties with Augustus, aa 
had like utterly to have excluded him his favour, as will be hereafter related. 
It hath been above mentioned, how Herod, having received from Augustus the 
provinces of Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanea, set himself to suppress those 
. thieves, which from the mountains and caves ojf Trachonitis infested all that 
country. This having fully effected, he forced those freebooters to betake them- 
selves to the culture of their land for their subsistence; but being soon weary of 
this course of life, on Herod's former eoing into Italy with his two sons to ac* 
cuse them before Augustus, they took Uiat opportunity to revolt from him, and 
return again to their old trade; but beine quickly broken, and reduced by the 
king's forces, forty of the ringleaders of them fled into Arabia Petrxa, where 
SyUaeus, who governed all under Obodas king of that country, not only received 
tliem under his protection, but gave them also a strong fortress in that country,, 
called Repta, for their retreat and safe habitation: from whence, on Herod's last 
going to Rome, they made inroads into iudea and Coele-Syria, and miserably 
ravaged all those countries; and Syllseus, out of the hatred he bore to Herod,, 
countenanced and protected them herein. The reason of Syllfltuafs hatred ta 
Herod was,' Syllseus would have married Salome, Herod's sister, and he hacl 
gained her consent hereto; but Herod requiring that he should first turn Jew^^ - 
and Syllaeus not daring so to do, for fear, as he said, lest the Arabians should 
stone him to death for it on his return, this broke off the match, and Herod 
forced Salome to marry Alexas, a confidant of his;^ at which Syllaeus contract^, 
ing a great hatred against Herod, expressed it on all occasions, till at length, in 
the pursuit of it, he procured his own ruin, as will be hereafter related. This 
was the same Syllaeus, who having undertaken to be guide to ^lius Gallus, \i\ 
his march into the southern parts of Arabia, betrayed him in all that expedition^ 
and made it wholly miscarry thereby, as hath been above related. 

Herod on his return, findin? his country much disturbed and dama^^d by 
these Trachonite thieves,^ apphed himself immediately to redress the mischief, 
by punishing the authors of it. But not being able to come at them, by reason 
of the protecticm given them in Arabia by Sylleus, he resolved to revenge the 
wrong on those that were related to them. And therefore passing into Tracho- 
nitis, and searching through the whole country, he put all to death whom he 
found there of the families and kindred of any of those who were at Repta; by 
which those thieves being exceedingly exasperated, they, in revenge hereof, 
renewed their inroads in a desperate manner, and damaged the country more 
than ever before. 

The pontifiees at Rome having for thirty-six years," from the time that Julius 
Cesar reformed the Roman calendar, made every third year a leap year, in- 
stead of every fourth, by this error three days were now added to the Roman 
year more than should be: which being observed, Augustus this year, as high- 
priest, rectified the mistake; and for the bringing of all to rights, ordered, first, 
that for the twelve ensuing years no leap years should be at all; and, 2ndly, that 
after the expiration of the said twelve years, the leap years should thenceforth 
be made every fourth year, by the first part of which order the three superadded 
days being Hung out, and by the second the leap years fixed to their true timet, 

1 Jowpb. Aptiq. lib. IS. c 13. 9 Ibid. e. II. 3 fhiil. lib. 17. c 1. 4 Ibid. lib. 16. e. 13. 
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sewe paaied tlie Moate mnd people of 
Rome, tdat the month -hitherto called Sextilia ahould thencefixth from his name 
•he called Auguitua, and so it bath been ever since in (he Roman calendar, ind 
alt othen that are tomnti from it 

The le-edifjring of the temple of Jerusalem by Heiod being finished at As 
. end of nine yeftrs and a half from'his first beginning of the building,' he cde- 
brafed ^th ^reot pomp and expense the dedicition of it; and the day appointed 
fiar it falling m with the day or the year when he first reoeived the ctown, tlus 
augmented the sdemni^. And it was Teiy proper and requisite that this home 
should be thus repaired and fitted- up in its best dress, when he thiat was Lnd 
flier^ was comine to it: forwitlun less than four years after this Christ was bon. 

This year died Honce the poet,* and Macenas his great patrOn/ who^ next 
J^ppa, was the greatest frvourite of Augustus, and was aiwaya a tnie aad 
ftithful counsellor to him. 

•^ 7* Herod 31.] — Herod bein^ stiU vexed by the Trachonite thieves, who 
had taken shelter in Arabia,* u>phed to Satominus and Vdumnius, the Rooisb 
governors of Syria, with complaint against S^Uaeus for his protecting of them; 
and at the same time commenced a suit against him befcxe the said govemon 
for a debt of sixty ts^lents, which Sylksus had borrowed of him for the serrics 
of king Obodas. To make answer to all this, Syllsus was forced to appear it 
Beiytus before the said govemofs; and there, on Herod's havine made good Ui 
allegations against him, to stave off farther proceedings at thaflime, he bound 
himself by bath within thir^ days to pi^ the said dsbt, and deliver up all fogh 
tives to Ilemd that were within the dominions df Obodas. JSut when the di^ 
'came,* he performed neither of these engagements, but went away to Ronfr 
Whereon Herod applied again to Satuminus and Volumnius, and having ob- 
tained their license to right himself by arms, marched into Arabia with an annj, 
and destroyed Repta, the nest of those thieves, and slew as many of them si 
there fell into his hands. While he was doing this, one Nacebus, an Arabian 
captain, coming to the assistance of those thieves, Herod gave him battle, and 
In the conflict slew him, with twenty-five of his men, and put the rest to flight 
And after having thus revenged himself on those thieves and their abettors, he 
marched back again without doing any hurt to the country; and on his return 
placed three thousand Idumseans in Trachonitis, to keep the thieves of that coun- 
try from any more exercising their usual depredations. Sylleus at Rome, having 
received an account of all this,^ immediately went to Augustus with a lamenta- 
'ble account, exceedingly magnifying the matter, as* setting forth, beyond all 
truth, that Herod had invaded Arabia with a great army, rava^d and ruined 
the country, pillaged Repta of a vast treasure there laid up, and slain two thou- 
sand ^ve hundred Ara'bians of the first rank, and with them Nacebus their 
-general, his friend and kinsman; at which Augustus being exceedingly oflTended, 
wrote Herod a very sharp letter, and for some time, on this account, Herod was 
-.absolutely out of his favour, till at length he became informed of the exact truth 
x>f the matter. 

In the interim died Obodas, king of the Nabathsean Arabs," being poisoned 
1)y Syllaeus. He had laid the plot for his death before he left Arabia, and hit 
whole business at Rome was to make an interest with Augustus for the succes- 
sion, when the avoidance should happen. But the Nabatheans, without making 
any application to Augustus for a new king, or waiting his pleasure at all about 
it, immediately placed on the throne of the deceased one iEneas, who afler^ 
ward, by a name very, common among the Arabian kings, was called Hareth, 

1 Part 2, book 7, under the year 46. 
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in Grreek Aretad. The country where he reigned was Arabia Petraea, so called 
from Petra, the metropolis; and the inhabitants being descended from Nebaioth/ 
one of the sons of Ishmael, were from him called Nabathseans. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus this year began to write his Roman history.' He 
continued it down, in twenty books, to the time of the first Punic war, and 
there ended it where Polybius begun. But of these twenty books, only eleven 
now remain, the rest being lost It is written in Greek, and is the fullest and 
most accurate of all that have been written of the Roman affairs. He came to 
Rome twenty-two years before he began the composure of this book, a great 
part of which time he spent in collecting materials for it 

wfn. 6. Herod ^.]-^Tiberius, the son-in-law of Augustus, on some discon- 
tent, for which various causes are given by historians,' left Rome and retired to 
Rhodes, on pretence of improving himself in that place by his studies; where 
he continued about seven years in a private life. He had a great difficulty in 
the obtaining of Augustus's consent lor this retirement, but greater aflerward to 
gain his permission to return. 

Herodf at this time was involved in great perplexities:^ his quarrel with the 
•ons of Mariamne again revived, and at the same time being out of favour with 
Augustus on the account of Sylleus's information, the Trachonites taking the 
advantage hereof, in conjunction with the Arabians, overpowered Herod's Idu- 
mtean guards which he had placed in that country, and began again their usual 
depredations; and Herod durst not right himself on them, for fear of farther 
displeasing Augustus. To remove the prejudices which Augustus had con- 
ceived against him, he had sent two embassies to Rome; but neither of them 
oould obtain an audience from him. Of which these thieves having an account, 
were encouraged thereby to carry farther on their ravages against him; which 
at length growing to that height of oppression, as to b« no longer borne, he re- 
solved to make trial of a third embassy, and employed Nicolaus Damascenus 
herein. On his arrival at Rome, being informed how much Augustus was pre- 
possessed with Syllsus*s information against Herod, he durst not directly apply 
to him about that matter. But finding there ambassadors from the Nabathseans, 
he joined with them as their advocate, purposing in the pleading of their 
cause, to bring in that of Herod's by the by, and thus, by a side wind to come 
at the clearing of what was alleged against him. These ambassadors were then 
at Rome on a two-fold account; the first, to compliment Augustus from their 
new kinff; and the second to accuse Syllxus (^ the poisoning of Obodas, and 
many other crimes which they had to object against him. As to the first part 
of their commission, Aue;ustus would give them no audience, though they 
brought very submissive letters from Aretas, and very valuable presents, being 
much displeased with him, in that he had entered on the government without 
his consent But as to the other part, that is, their accusation against Syllaeus, 
he appointed them a day for the hearing of it In the management of which 
cause, Nicolaus being the chief speaker, afler having laid open his other crimes, 
which were very many, he at length charged him with being guilty of a great 
affront upon Augustus himself, by audaciously imposing on him lies and calum- 
nies; and instanced in the account which he had given of the action of Herod 
against the Trachonite thieves at Repta, which he averred was all false from 
one end to the othen at which Augustus being startled, bid him make out that, 
waiving all other particulars; which Nicolaus having done, by laying before him 
the whole truth oX the matter as above related; and Syllsus, then present and 
confronted, not being able to contradict any one point hereof, Augustus gave 
sentence against him, that he should be carried back into Arabia, and made 
pay his debt due to Herod,* and after that be put to death; wiuch was accord* 

I 0«fi* XXV. 13. xxviH. 9. 
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ingly executed upon him, he being beheaded at Rome, at Strabo, vho lived in 
those times, assures us.^ Joseph us tells us,' that when he was carried back into 
Arabia, he there refused to do any thing of what he had been enjoined by Au« 
ffustus; and therefore being hereof accused by Antipater in the behalf of Herod 
his father, he was ordered to be again brought to Rome; and then most likely 
was it that he was put to death in the manner as Strabo relates. 

Augustus being hereby again reconciled to Herod,' was grieved that he had 
given so much of his ear to Syllsus's false accusations against him; and there- 
rore, to make him amends, he had thought of expelling Aretas out of the long- 
dora of the Nabathseans, which he had taken possession x>f without his consent, 
and giving it to Herod: but, while he was thinking of it, letters were delivered 
to him from Herod, which made him alter his purpose. For Antipater, Salome, 
and Pheroras, continuing still to carry on their former plot against the sons of 
Mariamne, for the reasons already mentioned,' they filled the old king's head 
so full of jealousies, suspicions, and false accusations against them, and thereby 
so thoroughly possessed him of their being in a conspiracy against his life, thal^ 
although nothing was proved against them but their intention of making their 
escape from him into some other country, where they might live out of the 
reacn of his tyrannical cruelty, yet, on the pro(^ of this one particular only, be- 
lieving all the rest, he resolved on their destruction, and wrote to Augustus for 
the obtaining of his leave accordingly to proceed agsdnst them, setting forth to 
him all that he had to lay to their chame: and he sent Volumnius his marshal 
de camp, and Olympus another of his mends, to Rome, with his letters wherein 
all this was contained, giving them in direction, that in case they found Augus- 
tus, by the means of Nicolaus*s embassy, reconciled to him, theb to deliver the 
letters, but not otherwise. And therefore, on their arrival, finding that all wai 
again set right with Augustus, they presented him the letters, which being full 
pf invectives and bitter expressions against his sons, Augustus, on the perusal 
of them, considering his age, and present misfortunes about his children, 
thought it not proper in these circumstances, to burden him with the care of 
another kingdom; and therefore, retracting his resolutions as to this matter, he 
sent for the Nabathsean ambassadors, accepted their presents, and confirmed 
Aretas in his kingdom. However, he wrote a kind letter to Herod, wherein, 
having condoled his misfortune as to his sons, he gave him full liberty and 
power to proceed against them according as their crime should be found to de- 
8er\'e, advising him to call a council at Berytus, and there, with the assistance 
of the governors of the neighbouring provinces, together with Archelaus king 
of Cappadocia, and other friends and persons of honour, to hear and finally de- 
termine the whole matter. Herod being much pleased with this letter, imme- 
diately summoned a council to meet at the place mentioned,* calling thither to 
it Saturninus and Volumnius, governors of Syria, and all others whom Au- 
gustus's letter directed him to, excepting only Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
who heing father-in-law to Alexander, was thought by Herod too much engaged 
by that relation to be an impartial judge in this matter. The council being sat, 
Herod accused his sons before them with that vehemence, and laid so many 
things to their charge, that the majority, being overborne thereby, passed sen- 
tence of condemnation against them, and left it to Herod to execute it as he 
should think fit. Whereon sending them to Sebaste, he caused them there 
both to be strangled. And thus ended the life of these unfortunate brothers, 
who, by too much expressing their resentments for their mother's death, pro- 
voked those who had been the chief authors of it, at length by like artifices to 
procure theirs. In which tragedy, Salome the sister of Herod acted the chiefest 
part; who being a very crafty and malicious woman, seldom stood out where 
any mischief was to be done. She governed herself chiefly by Herod's inclina* 
tions; and whatsoever wicked purposes she found him intent upon, she hu- 
moured him, and always concurred with him therein; and by these wicked 

1 Strabo, lib. 16. IV 789, % Jowph. AnUq. lib. 17. c. 4. 3 Ibid. lib. 16. c. 16. 4 Ibid. lib. la. c 17. 
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meant she constantly maintained her interest with that bloody tyrant, and had 
the first place in his favour and confidence as long as he lived. 

At this time Zecharias saw the vision in the temple, of which we have an 
account in the first chapter of St Luke, as he there officiated in his course. 
For the fuller understanding hereof, it is to be observed, that the priests, ac- 
cording to David's institution,* being divided into twenty-four courses,' each 
course attended at Jerusaliem its week; and every course being divided into 
seven classes, each class served its day at the temple; and each priest of that 
class had his part in the service appointed him' by lot; and therefore Zecharias, 
being of the course of Abiah, came up ta Jerusalem in the week of his course, 
there to officiate with the others of it in his office; and when the day of his ser- 
vice came, his lot was to offer incense upon the altar of incense in the holy 
place; and while he was officiating in that service, the angel Gabriel appeared 
to him, and foretold to him the birth of his son John the Baptist, and the minis- 
try on which he should be sent, whereof we have the history in the ^aid first 
cluster of St Luke. 

^, 5. Herod 33.] — The sons of Mariamne being dead, and Antipater havine 
nothing now that stood in his way to the crown but the life of Herod, to get rid 
of him was the thins next in design;' in order whereunto, Ajitipater entered 
into a conspiracy with Pheroras and others,^ for the despatching of him by poi- 
son. For Pheroras, though he had always found Herod a kind brother to him, 
was at this time very much out with him on the account of his wife whom he 
had lately married. On the death of his former wife, Herod offered him one 
of his daughters,* which he had by Mariamne; but he being deeply smitten 
with the love of a maid-servant in his house, married her, and rejected for her 
sake the king's daughter, whereon she was nven to Phasael, the son of Phasael» 
Herod's elder brother. However, Herod after some time, to make up the dif-^ 
ference,* ofiered him the other daughter which he had by Mariamne, and Phe-> 
roras, to avoid absolutely breaking with him, consented hereto, and bound him« 
self by an oath, to solemnize the marriage within a month; but at the month'a 
end he refused to perform his engagement, not finding in his heart to put away 
the wife he had lately married, so much he doated upon her. This widening 
the breach between the two brothers, Antipater took the advantage hereof to 
engage Pheroras in his designs. And there was another occasion which did 
set them farther at difierence. About this time the whole nation of the Jews 
being called upon to swear allegiance to Augustus and the king,' the Pharisees, 
to the number of above seven thousand persons, refused the oath in the same 
manner as they had done before,^ upon a notion that it was aj^nst their law to 

S'eld allegiance to any prince that was not of the stock of Israel.' Hereon 
erod imposed a fine upon them,' for the punishment of the contumacy: thia 
Pheroras's wife, out of the zeal she had for that sect,' paid all down for them; 
in reauital hereof, those men (who by false pretences had gotten among the vul« 
gar, the opinion of a prophetic spirit) gave out, that Grod had determined the 
transferring of the kingdom from theline of Herod to Phercmis and his issue 
by this woman, which 6ccasioned some seditious discourses and practices among 
the people: of which Herod having gotten information, chiefly by the means 
of Salome, several of the Pharisees were taken ud upon it, and put to death* 
Herod hereon caUine a council of his fiiends, did therein set forth all this m^ 
ter, and charging the original of the whole of it upon Pheroras's wife, com* 
manded him to put her away, telling him, that he must either disown that wo^ 
man for a wife, or never more expect to be owned by him as a brother. To 
this Pheroras answered^ that nothing should ever make him renounce his belov* 
ed wife; that he would rather die than live without her. Herod grievously re- 
senting this answer, forbade Pheroras his house, and commanded Antipator» 

1 9 Cbron. zziv. 8 See UcbUbot** Temtle Benrlee, chap. 6. 0. 3 Jowph. Anti^. Ub. 17. e. 1. 
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Doris his modier, and all Uie rest of bis fainily, to have do more conven&tioa 
or correspondence with him or hia wifr; wliich as mucb angering Phcrorai u 
Herod wae augered against him, he struck in the closer with Antipater in his 
worst designs, and made himself a party with him in the plot to paiMja the old 
king;' and that both of them might be out of the way when it should be exe- 
cuted, thereby the better to avoid being Buapecled of it, Antipater procured to 
be called to Home,' there to attend upon Augustus, and Pheroras' sladly laid 
hold of the commands luid upon him by Herod, to retire to his tetrarchy, swear- 
ing never muie to return as long as Herod should live, and he made bis oalli 
good. For although Herod in a sickness, which a little aHer bcfel him, sent 
earneslly to speak with him, he would not come. But notwithstanding a liltlt 
Kllei', Pheroras falling sick, Herod made him a kind visit, and with great tender- 
ness lamented his case, which sooq after grew so bad that be died of it. A6tT 
his death,* two of his freedmen made hravy complaints tu Herod, that be Ltd 
been poisoned by his wife. Herod on this making strict inquiry, and puitioj 
several to the torture, at length came hereby to the discovery of the plot which 
was laid against himself by Antipater, Pheroras, and others, to take him off by 
- poison. This poison one Antiphilus, a friend of Antipkter's, hsid got prepared 
at Alexandria, by a brother of his that lliere practised physic, and from tbence 
brought it to Jerusalem, and there delivered it to Theudion, the brother of Do- 
ris, Antipaler's mother, who sent it by a freedman of Antipater's fo Pherorw, 
who had undertaken to get it to be given lo Herod, and he delivered it to hii 
wife to lay up, till there should be an opportunity of executing what was in- 
tended by it. All which being made out by clear evidence, Henxl sent ibr 
Pheroras's wife, who confessed the whole, acknowledging that she bad the poi- 
son delivered to her to keep, but that Pheronu repenting of the plot, on Herod'i 
kind visiting of him in his last sickness, ordered her lo fetch tlie poison anil 
cast it into the fire before his face, and that she accordingly did so, exc^> 
ing only that she reserved a small part for herself fo make use of it, if 
there should be an occasioit. Hereby it wu clearly made out, that Anti- 
pater having procured the death of bis two brothers to make his way to 
the crown, hod now, for the lame end, laid a, mott wicked plot for tbe 
poisoning of his father. 

While this was doing in Judea, the temple of Janus was shut up at Botne. 
Tbeir usage was to lay open its gates in the time of war, and to shut them op 
in times of peace. They had. been shut onlyiive times since the first buildiof 
ai Rome. The first lime was in the reign of Numa;* the second, aAer the end 
of the first Punic war;* the third, after Augustus had vanquished Antony and 
Cleopatra,' and reduced thereby the whole Roman empire to a quiet snbmiinon 
to him, which happened in the. year before Christ 29; the fourth time,' fonr 
years after, tfaat is, ia the twenty-fiiUi year before Christ, on Augustus's retunt 
from the war which he had with the Cantabrians in Spain; and the fiiUt tine,' 
was in this year, under the reign of the same Augustus. For at thia time there 
was a general peace all over the world, and it continued for twelve jean to- 

Ether; which was a proper prelude for ushering in his cwning, who wu the 
ince of Peac«, Christ our Lord. 

For in the sixth month after the angel Gabriel had appeared to-Zechariai in 
the temple," he was sent to Nazareth, a ci^ of Galilee, to Alary, a nrnn <i 
the house of David, lately espoused to Joseph of the same lineage, to declin 
to her the good tidings, that of her was to be bom the Son of God; whereco, 
being oven^adowed by the Holy Ghoat," she conceived thereby: and at the 
end of this year, Christ the Saviour of the World was bom of her. 

Augustus having issued out a decree for the taking (^ a descriptioo » auivejr 
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SUvliMMPIm. iUd. V<]. Piier. Iib.3.c.38. Fkirai, lib. 1. c 3. 

7 VillclaiPder. 11II.S.C3S. Dion Curiai, llb.SL»UT. nnt.laNBna. S OioAl, ».&■.» 

S Ud. Hb. •. b U. ULokaLKaa. llLaksLS. 
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of the whole Boman empire,'* .such as fhould contain an Eccount of all the per* 
sons, possessions, and estates therein, and the taxes issuable from them, it was 
this year executed in Judea, in the manner as St. Luke in his Gospel relates. 
Such an account used to be taken of the citizens of Rome every fifth year, and 
they had officers on purpose appointed for it, called censors. Their business 
was to take an account,* and make a re^stration of all the Roman citizens, their 
wives and children, with the age, quaUties, trades, offices, and estates real and 
personal, of all of them. Augustus first extended this to the provinces; and 
three times during his reign he caused the like description to be made of all the 
provinces of the Roman empire^^ The first was in the year when Octavianus 
Augustus himself was the sixth time, and M. Agrippa the second time, consuls, 
that is, in the year before the Christian era 26; the second time in the consul- 
ship of C. Marcius Censorinus and C. Asinius Gallus, that is, in the year l>efore 
the Christian era 8. And the last time, in the consulship of Sextus Pompeius 
Nepos and Sextus Apuleius Nepos, that is, in the year of the Christian era H.. 
In the first and last time,^ he executed this with the assistance of a colleague. 
But the second time he did it by himself alone; and this is the description 
which St Luke refers to. The decree concerning it was issued out the year I 
have mentioned, that is, in the eighth year before the Christian era, which was 
three years before that in which .Christ was bom. So long had the taking of 
this description or survey been carrying on. through Syria, Cople-Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Judea, before it came to Bethlehem. And when it came thither, Jo- 
seph, and Mary his wife, were called from Nazareth in Galilee,^ the place of 
their habitation, to this city of Bethlehem, the city of David, to which, as being 
of the house and lineage of David, they did originally belong, that there, as 
citizens of that place, they, their circumstances and estates, might be described 
and registered among those who were pf the same house and family with them; 
and while on this occasion they tarried there, was it that Mary was delivered, 
and the promised seed, Christ our Lord, by whom the world was to be saved, 
was then born of her in that place, in the manner as in the Gospels is related. 
That we allow three years for the execution of this decree, can give no just 
reason for exception; for supposing the execution of it in every province of the 
Roman empire to have been committed to the governor of it (and that it was 
so in Syria, to Sentius Satuminus the Roman president of it,^ Tertullian doth 
attest,) to carry this work through all the countries that made up the province 
of Syria, that is, through Syria, Coelc-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea; three years 
time was little enough for it. Joab^ was nine months and twenty days in taking 
an account only of ten of the tribes of Israel,^ and of no more in them than 
of the men that were fit for the wars.' But the account taken by the decree 
of Augustus at the time of our Saviour's birth extended to all manner of per- 
sons, and also to their possessions, estates, qualities, and other circumstances. 
And when a description and survey like this last mentioned was ordered by 
William the Conqueror to be taken for England only, (I mean that of the 
Doomsday Book,) it was six years in making;"' and the Roman province of 
Syria was much more than twice as big as all England. But although this de- 
scription or survey was at this time made for Judea, and every man's estate es- 
timated and valued according as used to be done by the Romans for the laying 
of their taxes, yet no payment of any tax was there made upon it till the 
twelfth year after. Till then Herod, and after him Archelaus his son, reigning 
in Judea, no taxes were then paid by the Jews of that country, but to these 

1 Luke H. 1. 3. 

3 Cencori* nfficium erat omnia patrimonii, dignitatis, etatis, artiiim, offlcionimqae diacriroina in tabnlaa 
referre. L. Florua, lib. 1. c. 0. Ceosorea populi, 0?itatea, aobolea, ftmilias, pecuniaaque ceoaento. Cicero 
de Leg ibua, lib. 3. 

3 Sueton. in Octavio, c. 37. Monnroentam Ancyninam, quod extat in noUa Caaauboni ad Buetoniuiaiii 
Grutero, At in Leunclavil pandectia Turclcia. 

4 Sueton. Ibid. 5 Luke ii. 4. 6 Adverana Marcionem, lib. 4. c. 19. 7 8 Sam. zziir. 8. 

8 For Levi and Benjamin were not numbered, 1 Chrnn. xii. 6. 9 3 Sam. xxir. 9. I Cbron. zxl. 5. 

10 It waa began in the fourteenth year of king Willlun Um Conqueror, and not liniabed till Um twentietlk 
Bee Bpelman'a Gloaaary, under Uie word DnuMWi. 
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- princWonly: bat wiNtt Ih tbe nid twiMfi jiMj^tchelaiii ynm ^epoged, and 
Mdea put under the cbminand and govenuaenlHlhi Bomui procoretor, tiiea 
fint were taxes paid the Romans ibr that conntrfj^^bltaf Splpiliaa Qnirininsi 
^ who in Greek is called Gjreniui, beibg^Kk that tune goymor, timlria, ptesideirt 
' of Syria. If it be asked |br what leason tiien was this sniray oMeaeription 
of Judea made, if no taxes were then to be paid upon it? the mnaWer i^ Ai^ns- 
. tns was then at woik in the composure of a oook containing each a anrvey and 
fA description of the whole Soman empit«i as that whidb our Doomaday Book 
« . doth for En^and. In order whereto, nis decree for? this aurvegr or deacripliai 
we now tieat of was made to extend* to the depending kingdanuh a» well as to 
^Ihe provinces dT the empire, that so he might have a fuflaceonntol'hothfiv the 
^ Agroogh oomi^etinff of this work.' However, taxes were by the people of te 
provinces only paid to 4he Romans, and those <^ the dependant Ungdoaos Is 
their own proper princes. What tributes the Roman emperon had from than 
dependant kingdoms were from the princes of them, not nom the people. Ths 
people paid their taxes to their wincey, and the princes their tribute to the Ro> 
man. emperors. Of th^ book wnich Angostus made out of the surveya and da- 
icriptions which were it this time retdrn^ to him out of evaoy province sai 
dependinff kingdom of die Roman empire, Tadtus,' SuetoDias,* and Dion Om- 
^us,' maxe mention, and represent it to be veiy near of tfie aame nahue with 
our Doomsday Book above mentioned. Potting all this togeflier, the anm sal 
aeries of this matter iqppear to be ts foUgweth: Augustus, tmee yeans bdTotefhi 
birth of Christ, issued o«it a decree far the making of a ^nerml aurvey or da- 
aoription of the whdb Roman emjMre, and of every provmoe and dependiw 
atate and kingdom in it, and committed It to the cara of the covemor of eaei 
province to have it executed; and SenHHa SatttrainuB, bong Aeh preatdentflf 
Syria, was charged with it §at tiiat province, and the d^nding kuBgdami^ 
states, and tetrarchies, that were within ifc who having carried it oo through dl 
the other parts of his provincei three years after the date of tiie aaid decree, 
executed it at Bethlehem, at the time when Christ was there bom. But then, 
though the survey or descripticm was made for Judea, as well as for all other 
parts of that province, and every man's possessions there were estimated and 
valued, yet no tax was there laid or levied according to that valuation, till the 
deposing of Archelaus, and the reducing of Judea under the Roman govern- 
ment, in the twelfth year after, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. So tbst 
there were two distinct particular actions in this matter, done at two distinct and 
different times; the first, the making the description or survey; and the second, 
the laying and levying the tax thereupon. And what is in the first verve of the 
second chapter of St. Luke, is to be understood of the former of these: and 
what is 4n the second verse, only of the latter. And this reconciles that evan- 
gelist with Josephus; for it is manifest from that author, that Cyrenius^ was not 
governor of Syria, or any tax levied upon Judea, till Archelaus was deposed, 
and that country brought under a Roman procurator; which was above eleven 
years after Augustus's decree for making of the description above mentioned 
was executed at Bethlehem. And therefore, the making of this description 
cannot be that which was done while Cyrenius was governor of Syria; but the 
other particular, that is, the laying and levjring the tax thereupon, certainly was: 
ibr then first was a Roman governor, under the name and style of procurator of 
Judea, put over that nation, and then first were they forced to pay taxes to the 
Roman emperor, of which a full account is jnven in Jos^hus.^ And therefore 
if the second verse of the second chapter of St Luke be so rendered, as tp iml 

1 Hilt. lib. h c II. ibi dicit io hoc libello. Opefl paMien continebantar, quaotum etTioin aoekHiiMaBe to 
•rinis, quot claMee, regna, provincic, tributa aut vectiffalia, et neeeMiUlea, et largitionea. ^^ 

8 In Ociavio, c 101. abi bvc habet. Aug uatut de tribui ToliniifaiibitB poat se ralictia tertio comalesras eal 
braviarium totiut imperii, quantum miiitum sub aicoia ubiqne eiaet, qoantom peeanke ia arario At nmia. 
at Tactif alium resldaif . -""«,«• bw^ 

3 Lib. 56. p. 591. 4iM didt. Teitini Kiber 10111111101 mRHom. radltwun, tependlonim ntUiMiBm 
Ta M ymia , aliaqtia id ganua ad priii«l|«tiffl MrtlAMiUa iMMlbat. ' 

4 loaeph. Antiq. Ub. la c 1. ^^ 
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plj that the levying of the tax, according to the description mentioned in the 
former verse, was first executed while Cyrenius was governor of Syria, this, 
will remove all difficulties, and the text can well bear this interpretation. 

This year, in which Christ was bom, is, according to the exactest computa- 
tion fthat of archbishcm Usher,) the four thousandth from the creation; which 
falls m exactly with the time, where an old tradition of the Jews placeth the 
beginning of the days of the Messiah: for it saith,^ that the world was to last 
six thousand years, of which two thousand years were before the law, and two 
thousand years under the law, and the last two thousand years were to be un- 
der the Messiah. This tradition is said to be of great antiquity, and is still re- 
tained with great veneration among that people, as one of the most authentical 
of this sort But its pretending to foretel when the world shall end, which the 
scriptures tell us' Grod hath reserved as a secret to himself, sufficiently proves 
the vanity of it However, since the Jews give such credit thereto, as to place 
it among the most authentic of their traditions, it serves against them, 1st, to 
prove the time wheh, according to their own doctrine, the Messiah was to come; 
/idly, to convict them of their gross and most perverse infidelity, in that where- 
as, Christ having been bom in the four thousandth year of the creation, from 
which, according to their tradition, th^ time of his appearance was to begin, 
they have now suffered about one thousand seven hundred years to pass, and 
have not yet acknowledged him. In answer hereto,' they confess that the four 
thousandth year of the creation was the time from whence the days of the 
Messiah were to begin, and that this was the very time which was pointed out 
by the prophecies of the Old Testament for the time of his coming; but say,' 
that the fulfilling of them hath been delayed by reason of their iniquities. But 
this is contrary to a general received doctrine among them; for they hold,^ that 
when God foretels them of evil to come, he doth not always bring it to pass; 
for on the repentance of sinners, he often repents of the evil denounced against 
them,* as in the case of the Ninevites, and remits his threats, and pardons the 
offenders. But then, when he foretels good things to come, he never fails of 
their performance. And for this reason,' in the trial of a prophet, they make 
it a certain sign oi a false prophet, if the good which he foretels be not exactly 
accomplished, but not so in a prophecy of evil things: for they say, that Grod 
often abates of his threats, but never of his promises. And, indeed, there is this 
reason for it, that promises transfer a right to them to whom they are made to 
expect their performance; but threats give no right to any one to demand their 
execution, but leave it still in the power of the threatener to drop or abate what- 
soever he had threatened, according as he shall see cause for the same. 

•dn. 4. Herod 34.] — Wise men Irom the east,^ of the sect of the Magians, 
following the guidance of a star, came and worshipped Christ at Bethlehem; 
and thereon foUowed Herod's design to destroy him, the flight of Joseph and 
Mary with him into Egypt to prevent it, and the murder of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, in the manner as related by St. Matthew in his gospel. Macrobius, 
a writer of the fifth century, tells us,' fliat, among those innocents, Herod slew 
a young son of his own; and that thereon Augustus made 4hi8 reflection. That 
it was better to be Herod's hog than his son. But it is' not likely that Herod 
should have a child so young as those innocents at the age he was then of; the 
death of Antipater, which happened about that time, considered with that of 
Alexander and Aristobulus^ formerly put to death by him, may rather be thought 
to have given the occasion for that sarcasm. 

For Aiitipater being returned from Rome into Judea,' without knowing what 

1 Talmud, in Tract. Banhedrin. c. 11. S Matt. zxiv. 36. 

3 Videas Hultium de Tempore Adventua Meaain, lib. I, part 2. 

4 Maimonidea in PrKfatione ad Seder Zeraim, qaam videaa Latlne Teraam in Pocockii porU Mositf. 

5 Jonah Ui. 10. 6 Maimonidea, ibid. p. 17-4^. 

7 Matt. ii. 1. S. The country of the Magiana being Peraia, it ia moat likely ibey came firom tbenoe, and 
from tboae parte of it which lie about Balsora, that place lying directly east Arom Jeruaalem. 

8 Stturaal. Ub. 3. c 4. 9 Joaapb. Aatiq. Mb. 17. c 7. 9. at de Bello Jiidtieo, Ub. L c 98, 8L 
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had bmi difoovered nmift hhn, wo, on hk aniTilv aifotto d ttd takoi into 
flAtody; and being beSxre Quintiliiia Varna* tiien Mwly airiTed in Ifaoae parti 
to lucceedSentina Satoninm in (he mndenqrof Sjria^ ocin¥ic|Bd tf hia trea- 
ionable dengns fiir the poipnning hia nlber, had ae nt ye of ccmdemmttion pa»- 



f ad upon him; which beinff«onlnneA iry Auguatna^ he waa accoidiftighr ^ to 
X death upon it; and, ^ve oaya after that ezecutioii, died Herod himaeff, m tiie 

^ aei«niiMh year of hia "aige, ifter he had reignedy-^om flie time of hia being 
'^^ ' dedaM king at Rome, fldrfy-aQsren>yean, i^' from the death of Antiffonnt, 
ttir^-four. His death luqppened toward ihe Mid of thia year, or elae in £e be- 
ginning of the next: for it appears from Jokpnna,'^^lMjUh^ paschal finat, whiiph 
was alwap celebrated in the beginning ef%he spnng,-Hlowed soma after. 

Knowing the hatred the Jews had he him, he cottdnded aright, thai &ere 
would be no lamentation at hia death, *|^ rather, gladness and rejoicing for it 
dl the countiT over. To {Nrevent tiris, he framed a prq^ec^ and reaolution in 
his mind,' wlifch waa one of the most honid and moafewickied, perchance, tlud 
ever entered into the heart of maik Fcv having issued o«t a summons |aa| 
tile piindpal and jaost eminent Jews of hia kingdom, commandipg their anpea^ 
ance at Jericho ^where he then layji) qn pain m death, at a ds^ tppoihieo; 9^ 
their arrival thitner, he shut them^all up in the Circua, aid tnen Tfff^'ffg ftr 
vEaiome his sistei; and Alezas her hnsbslnd, comina|^ed thera^ tfaa|^«a aeon- u 
M was dead, ttjQ^ should send in the sddiers upon them, and put them all to 
the sword: £9r' jhis, said he, will provide mourning toi my funeral all aver the 
landf and make the Jews, in every family thereof^ Jaipient«|r||iy death, whether 
^ey will or no; andlwlien he had adjured them hereto, some hcMua ajfterhe 
gave up the gfaost anddlsd. But Salome and Alezas not being witalpBd enoi^^ 
to do what they had l^tai made solemnly to^KTomise, rather choae to break their 
obligation, than make fliemsehres the executioners of ao Uoodjr end honid a de- 
aign. And Ihiiifure, as so^ as Heiod was dead» t^ey qpeHed the Circus, aad 
permitted all that were shut up in it fo return again, ^eiy man to his own home, 
^without any wrong done to any of them* The history of this his most wicked 
- design takes off aU objection against the truth of his murdering the innocents, 
. which may be made from the incredibility of so barbarous and horrid an act 
For this thoroughly shows, that there can nothing be imagined so cruel, barba- 
rous, and horrid which this man was not capable of doing. In most of his ac- 
tions, as described in this history, may be read the character of a most bloody, 
cruel, and wicked tyrant, but in none more than these two. And the disease 
at which he died, and the misery which he suffered under it, plainly show, 
that the hand of God was then in a venr signal manner upon him for the pun- 
ishment of them. The account which Josephus,' and from him £usebius, 
gives us of it as fcjloweth^— 

*' Herod's disease grew yet more and more bitterly violent; God exacting this 
vengeance upon him for the punishment of the many great enormities he had 
been guilty of. He had a slow fever, not showing itself so much to the outward 
touch and' feeling, as more grievously burning lum within. Moreover, he had 
a strong canine appetite for meat, which nothing could satisfy. His bowels were 
ulcerated, especially the colon gut, from whence he sufiered grievous pains. His 
-^ feet being swollen^ from thence issued forth a phlegmatic and shining humour. 
Moreover, the disease had seized the lower part of his belly, and an ulcer broke 
put in his eenitals, breeding worms and lice; besides he had a shortness of 
breath, and that very stinking and unsavoniy. And he had also a troublesome 
flux and rheum with it, and an asthmatic difficulty of breathing. And the pa- 
tient not having strength to bear aU this, there followed a convulsion of all the 
parts of his body. And thus he died, in horrible pain and torment, smitten of 
God in this signal and grievous manner for his many enormous iniquities." 

1 JoKph. Antiq. lib. 17. ik 11. 8 Ibid. lib. 17. c 8. et de Bello Jadalco, lib. 1. c 91. 

3 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 17. 0. 8. Eateb. Hist. Eceletiaat. lib. 1. c.S. See ftlto a like dneripUoa oT Berod% 
disease in Joseph, de Bello Jadaico, Ub. 1. c. 11. ■ 
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And tliat moat others of the great persecutors of God's people have died the like 
manner of death, hath been already observed.' 

Herod had nine wives,' and by them many children. Three of his sons he 
put to death. Of the rest of his posterity 1 shul meotton only such as are named 
in the scriptures; and they are these following: — Of Malthace, one of his wives, 
he had Archelaus' and Hoiod Antipas;' by Cleojiatra, another of his wives, he 
had Philip;' and by Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, the bigh-priesi, Herod 
Philip.' Aristobulus, whom Herod put to death, had by Berenice hia wifb, king 
Agrippa (who slew James, the brother of John,' and afterward was smitten of 
Cod ^t Ciesarea,)' and Heiodias his sister.' she first married Herod Philip her 
uncle,'" and afterwanl eloped from him to marry Herod Antipas hia brother. By 
her first husband she had Saloroe" who danced off John Baptist's head, for re- 
proving Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery with her mother. To this 
King Agrippa I. was born KingAgrippa II." (belote whom Paul pleaded his 
cause,) and his two sisters Drusilla ana Berenice; the first of which was wife to 
Feiis, the procurator or governor of Judea," and the other was present with her 
brother at Ctesaree," when Paul's case was there heard before him. Herod's 
kingdom, after his death, was divided between Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and 
Philip, his above-mentioned sons. Archelaus had Judea, Idumaa, and Samaria;" 
Philip, Auronilis, Trachonitis, Paneaa, and Batontea; and Herod Antipas, Galilee 
and Pera^a. 

^n. 3. Jlrchelaus 1.]— After Herod's death," Joseph, being warned by an 
angel in. a dream, arose, and took the young child and his mother, and returned 
out of Egypt into the land of Israel; and there he and Mar^ his wife settled 
again at Nasarelh in Galilee, the place of their former habitation; and there 
Jesus grew up and dwelt with them, till the time that he entered on his pubhc 
mioistration. 

And having thus brought down this work to the birth of our Saviour, and 
here given a full account cf it, I should leave what henceforth ensues to the 
Christian ecclesiastical histonao, to whom it properly belongs; but that the con- 
nexion of the Old Testament with the New, not seeming fiiHy to be mads, 
but where the grand prophecies concerning the Mesaiab, which we have in thft 
Old Testament, are completed in the New, I am necessitated, so far as this re- 
quires, to go into the times of the gospel; but shall treat of them only in respect 
to the events in which these prophecies are fulfilled, and such particulars aa 
lead to the explication of them, and that in so short a manner as I can. For a 
fuller history of those times, J referthe learned reader to the centuriators of Kfag- 
deburgh and Bonmius's Armals; and tbe English reader to the Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy of Mr. Laurence Echard, which is the best of its kind in the English 
tongue for the times which it treats of. 

3n. 2. ^rcAelaus 2.] — The Armeniana rebelling, and the Parthians confedera- 
ting with them for their support, Augustus? sent Caius Cxsar, his grandson, ■ 
youth only nineteen years old, into the east against them. 

■^n. 1. Jlrdulaus 3.] — Who, from Egypt (where he first went,) passing 
through Judea in his way towaxd Armenia, ' would not offer any sacrifice at Je- 
rusalem, e^ressing by Uiis refusal, the contempt which he had for the Jewish 
religion; which Augustus approvingof, commended him fcr if. 

^n. post Ckrisium Dioni/siatw I. Jirchehraa 4.] — 'P^ Christian era begun four 
years after the birth of Christ. How this era was^^t brought into use by Dio- 
nysius Exiguus in the sixth century, and how henustook in the wrong placing 
the beginn'mg of it, hath been already shown in the preface to the first port of 
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fliiiHistoiy. Af I have hiflieiiD redranad bj nA yean bdfara flie begbudog 
cf this era, to henceforth I shall reckon bjr the years afterit 
* JShi. % ArcMaw ft.] — Tiberius' was recalled finm Bhodes in the tag^bA year 
of his retreat thither* and retomed again io Borne. 

Jhi. 3. JMukttu 6.] — Caiiis Cesar having received a woond in Anneiiia,'on 
his return fiom thence, died of it at limyra, a city of Lyda, Ludua hit brother 
having been sent into Spain,' died at HaneiUes in his vtay thither the year be- 
fae. They urere the sons of H. Agrippa, by Julia, Auffortus's davu^ten and 
therefore, being his grandsons, urere aoopted by him, and intended lor hia suo- 
oessors in the empire. For which reason, ^ is sup fios ed, their death* was ]^id> 
cured hv ti^e fiaud of lavia; the wife of Augustus, to make way ftr Hbenns, 
her son by her fimner husband, to be his successor in their stead. 

jfpi. 4. ArMmu 7.]— -The Julian calandar, on the leaving out of the third 
ioperfluous yeari in manner as hath been above related,* was again brought 
into due order, and hath so continued ever since in the countiiea where it is 
observed. 

Augustus, on the death of Caius and Lucius his giandsoBf, adopted* Tibe- 
rius, and thereby pointed him out for his successor in the empiie* livia had 
another son hj her former husband called Diusus, who died ten years before, 
while, in the time of his second consulship, he was following the CSerman wan. 
He having left behind him a son of great worth, named C^nnanicua,' Aittus- 
tui, when he adopted Tiberius, at the same time forced him to adopt this &r- 
manicus. 

JSn. 7. JStrchdanu 10.]-^ArchelQUB having oornmitted many great and tyran- 
nical maleadmini&tratioiUMn his ^vemment," ambassadors came to Borne, both 
fiom the Jews and the Samantans, to accuse him hereof before Augustas; 
whereon he was called to Rome to answer for them. 

Jtn. 8. AagHii^ 38.] — On his appearing there, not being able to justi^ him- 
scflf before the emperor, but being found guilty of all that was charged i^n 
him,° he was deposed from his principality, had all his eoods condemned to be 
confiscated, and he himself was banished to Vienna m Gallia, after he had 
reigned in Judea ten years. 

Hereon Augustus,'** having appointed Publius Sulpitius Quirinius (who ac- 
cording to" the Greek way of writing that name, is by St. Luke called Cyrenius) 
to be president of Syria," sent him into the east to seize the countiy which Ar- 
chelaus had hitherto reigned over, and reduce it to the form of a Roman pit>- 
vince; and Coponius, a Koman of the equestrian order, was sent with him to 
take on him the government of it, under the title of procurator of Judea. On 
their arrival at Jerusalem, they seized all Archelaus's goods, acccnding to the 
sentence of confiscation passed against him by Augustus, and having in a great 
part abolished the Jewish pcJity, established the ^man in its stead, and Cxipo- 
nius took on him, in the name of Au^stus, the administration of it, but still in 
subordination to the president of Syria, Judea being made a part of that pro- 
vince. After this,** the power of life and death was taken out of the hands of 
the Jews, and placed wholly in the Roman procurator, and his subordinate offi- 
cers; and taxes were thenceforth paid immediately to the Roman emperor. 
The description and registration of every man's possession was made eleven 
years before by Sentius Satuminus: but, the laying and levying of the taxes 
according thereto was not put in execution till that countiy was reduced into 
the form of a Roman province by Cyrenius, then governor of Syria in the man- 
ner I have mentioned. The raising of these taxes** caused great disturbance* 

I Siieton. hi Tiberio, c. 13. 8 Velleius Paterculnt. lib. a e. 102. Tacitus Anoal. lib. I. c 3. 

3 Velleins ibid. Tacitui ib. lib. 1. c. 3. Suetonius in OcUTio, c. 65. 4 Tacitus AnaaL Ub. 1. c 3. 

5 Mncrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. c 14. Bolinus, c 3. 
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Emonff the Jews, many oppoiinff it, some under the notion of a universal liberty 
that tnej were to h^ve no king hut God; and others, that they were not to own 
a king, by paying taxes to him, that was of a foreign nation, because the lair 
commanded' not to set a stranger, which is not of their brethren, to be king 
over them. The first was headed by one* Judas of Gralilee, a turbulent and sedi- 
tious man, of whom mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. v. 
ver. 37;) but he was soon cut off, and all his followers suppressed. But the 
other notion of not owning a foreigner to be their king still remained: for it was 
a doctrine held and taught by the Pharisees, the predominant sect of the Jews, 
and from them imbibed by me generality of that people. And hence it was, 
that in the time of our Saviour's ministration, they had made it a question, 
Whether they were to pay tribute to Cesar or no? For though they were forced 
to submit hereto, yet, as to the legality of the thin^, they generally held it in 
the negative. And this was the reason that the publicans, Uiat is, those of that 
nation who were employed under the Romans for the gathering of those taxes, 
were in so g^at odium and detestation among them; for they looked on their 
employment as a constant breach of their law, and them for their acting therein 
SLS apostates from it, and the worst of men, such as were not to be drunk or 
eaten with, or admitted to common conversation. And hence it is, that in the 
gospels we find publicans and sinners so oflen joined together, and our Saviour 
so often reproached for conversing with them. 

At the same time that Cyrenius was in Judea, on the settling of this matter 
of the tax,' he deposed Joazar, the son of Boethus, from being high-priest, and 
appointed Ajinas, the son of Seth, to succeed him in that omce; in which he 
continued several years. 

In the same year while this was a-doing,^ our Saviour being then in the 
twelfth year of his age, went up to Jerusalem with Joseph ana Mzry to the 
passover, and there first appeared in the prophetic office, and the business of 
nis father, on which he was sent, in sitting among the doctors in the temple, 
and there declaring the truth of God unto them. This was his first signal 
coming to his temple,* foretold by the prophet Malachi, whereby, according to 
the prophet Haggai,' the glory of this latter house was made to be much greater 
than that of the former. He had been personally there before, but now first 
ministerially, as the messenger of the covenant, whereby the messages of life 
sind salvation were revealed unto men. And on this his coming began to be 
fulfilled that signal prophecy of Jacob,' " The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come." That by 
Shiloh is here meant the Messiah, is on all hands agreed: and at the time of this 
tiis coming, Cyrenius having reduced Judea into the form of a Roman province, 
vid instead of their former governors of their own nation, placed a Roman pro- 
curator over them; then began the fulfilling of this prophecy, which sixty-two 
^ears after was fully completed in the destruction of Jerusalem; for then, that 
IS, at the time of this reduction of Judea to a Roman province, the sceptre and 
the lawgiver from between their feet began to be taken from them; of which, in 
the destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem by Titus, they were wholly 
deprived, and have never since had them again restored. 

For the fuller explication of this prophecy, and of the manner of its comple- 
tion, these following particulars are to be observed, Ist, By the sceptre in Judah 
is meant the sovereignty in it, and by a lawgiver from between his feet, the ad- 
ministration of justice by those of that same nation, and according to their own 
laws: and both put together, imply such a political constitution of government, 
as that whereby a nation is governed by its own princes; and this was that which 
was not to depart from Judui till Shiloh should come. 2dly, This constituticm 
of government all Israel was possessed of, from their coming out of Egypt to 
the time of the prevailing of the Assyrian empire, they being till then under 

1 Dent. zTii. 15. S Jowph. iUd. 3 JoMik Antiq.Hk. la c S. 4 LiikeU.41— 41k 
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flieir own inidcei (diat ii, fint judmi, and aftenfud knigiy) i^d gofvemedlj 
their own mws. But, 3dly, When flie kuun of Anyriahtd ezti&nded Aeir iti»> 
wire on this side the Euphnta, as Ax w FiJestine, ten of the tribee of Imel 
(eing carried into captivity, the aceptie tiben departed bom thoee trilipa, and the 
lawgiver froan between their feet: tx their pnncea and their laws b^w the* 
taken away from diem, they were never after that any mote a people; bn^iieiiig 
scattered among the heatlien nations of Jhe east, their name and their nation 
were absocbed and lost in them, and Ihey have never since been anr mon 
hntit df. But, 4thly, The tribe of Judah, though they fell under the like cap- 
tiiit]|('yet afterward returned from it into their own land, and Jwd there their 
sceptre and lawgiver again restored to them: for being tiiere .embodidd again 
under the same constitution of government, they had a^run princes of their own 
to be rulers over them, and^ the administration of justice under them fay Ibeir 
own laws, in the same manner as before; and so they continued to have wMi- 

' #«t interruption teiceptiiu^ only the three years and a half of AntiochnB's paw 
iecution,) till im time mat Coponius was made procurator ci Judea. But 
then' tibe power of Ufe and death being taken from them, and {daoed in a 
foeign governor, and justice being thenceforth administiBred by the laws of 

I Bome, instead of those of their awn nation, then truly began the sceptre to de- 
part from Judah, and the lawgiver from between his ieet; and this departoie wet 

«nilly completed in the destruction of Jerusalem sixbr-two ^ears after, and therein 
this prophecy had its entire accomplishment TiU then, some few remains of 
their power were still left amcm^ them: for they had still their sanhedrin or n^ 
ttonal council, and they had still their high-priest, with somst shadow of au- 
tiioritjr still lodged ill both; and, in the administraticm of justice, some regard 
was still had by the Roman govemors to their old national law. But after the 
temple and dty d Jerusalem were'destrcyed by Titus, all this was dUtilatefy 
and wholly abolished; and from that time neither the sceptre nor the lawaiver 
hath been any more found amobg them. For although near one thousand six 
hundred and fifty years are now passed since that destruction, and great num- 
bers of this people swarm all over the world, yet they have never been able to 
embody again into a nation, either in their own or any other land; or have they 
to this day ever found a place where they could re-establish their old constitu- 

^ tion of law, or have a prince of their own to govern them by it As to theii* 

7 ^chmalotaroha at Babylon, if that officer be still there in being, he is no more 
than what their Alabarcha was at Alexandria, their Ethnarcha at Antioch, or 
their Episcopus Judseorum in England, that is, the head of that sect in that 
place, without sword or sceptre, or any power of coercion, or authority of juris- 

. diction, but what he hath by the voluntary submission of tiie Jews of that coun- 

■'fcy, which was the old Babylonian province. And therefore nothing can be 
more vain than what the Jews urge as to this matter, that is, that in ihii iEch- 
malotarcha is still preserved both the sceptre and the lawgiver in the tribe of 
Judah; and that therefore the prophecy oT Jacob above mentioned is not yet ful- 
led, nor the Messiah as yet come. 

But against what I have here said of the explication and fulfilling of this pro- 
phecy it may be objected, that after the Babylonish captivity we find none, ex- 
cepting Zerubbabel to hav6 had the government of the Jewish nation that were 
of the tribe of Judah; that the high-priests had mostly the regency of the land, 
who were of the tribe of Levi; and that after the Asmonean princes, Herod and 
Archelaus his son reigned in Judea, who were descendants of the Idumeans, 
and not of any of the tribes of Israel. To this I answer, that after the captivity, 
the tribe of Judah swallowed all else that were left of the other tribes of^Israel, 
and all from that time were called Jews, and reckoned as one of the sons of Ju- 

1 See the charter they hid for this from ArUxerMf ItfOgimaDai, kinc of Pernt, Ezra viL 

2 John xviii. 31. -^r-.^- — . •• 

3 i. e. The head of the captivity. Such an ofllear the Babyloniab Jewa bad, to whom they paid a Tohra* 
tary submiMion. He wai alwaya choam by them ontof tlie houae of Daidd. But this ofllce hath been kmm 
#ine« antiquated, thouch lome of the Jewa prelMd, tkat it ia there atill ia betas «v«J> ^ ^hia day. ^^ 
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dah. And as to Herod/ Nicolas oi Damascus, who lived in his court, attests 
hioi to have been descended from one of those Jewish families which returned 
from the Babylonish captivity. But whether this were so or not, it is no where 
denied but -that he was descended from ancestor who had by proselytism been * 
Idng engrailed into the name and nation of the Jews, and thereby been made at 
least adopted sens of the tribe of Judah; and therefore, he cannot be reckoned 
as a stranger to it. . ^ 

The sum therefore is: the sceptre aoad the lawgiver remained among the 
Jews till both besan to be taken from them by the Romans, on their reductag 
Judea into the form of a Roman province; and then Christ, the Shiloh pfo- 
mised, began his coming, as the Messiah, by then first entering on his father's 
business m which he was sent. And that this exactly fell in with the time of 
this change, plainly appears: for Christ was then in the twelfth year of his age;* 
and the twelfth year from Christ's birth was that whereon Coponius entered on 
his government: for Herod lived one year after the birth of Christ; and after • 
the death of Herod,' Archelaus reigned ten years, and the next year after the 
Romans seized Judea, and made it a province of their empire. Christ therefore 
first appeared in the 'temple as the Messiah at that very time when the sceptre 
and the lawgiver first beean to depart fix>m Judah; and the sixty-two years after ^ 
that, this departure was fully completed in the destruction of the temple and 
city of Jerusalem, and the utter abolishing of the whole Jewish policy and con- 
fititution of government in that land, which hath never since, either there or ^ 
any where else, been acain revived. 

•/^n. 10. AugiuiuB 40.] — ^Marcus Ambivius* was sent by Augustus to be pro- 
curator of Judea, in the place of Coponius. And this same year died Salome 
the sister of Herod, a woman who, by her crafty and malicious intrigues, had 
caused Ittat mischief in her brother's family. 

An. VL Augtutus 42. Tiberius 1.] — ^Tiberius^ was admitted into co-partner- 
«hip of command and sovereignty with Augustus in all the provinces and armies ^ 
of the Roman empire, and a decree passed both the senate and the people of 
Rome to confirm him in it And from hence the fifteenth year of Tiberius^ 
mentioned in the Gospel of St Luke, is to be reckoned* , 

An. 13. Au^rusttu 43. Tiberius 2l] — ^Augustus having called Ambivius from 
Judea, sent thither Annius Rufus to be procurator of that province in his stead. 

An. 14. Augutius 44. Tiberius 3.] — Augustus Ca^ar^ died at Nola in Campa- 
nia, on the 1^ of August, after he had lived seventy-six years wanting thirty- 
five days; for he was bom on the 23rd of September, iii the sixty-third year before 
the Christian era, and died on the 19th of August in the fourteenth year of that era. 
The time of his reign was just fifty-six years, reckoning it firom the time of his -^ 
entering on his fint consulship, which was on the same day of the ^ear ii^ 
which he died: but if we reckon it from the Actiac victory, his rei^ will then 
be forty-four years, wanting fourteen days; for that victonr was gamed on the 
2kid of September, and the day of hii deadi was the 19tn of August, as hath 
been already here mentioned. And the Actiac victory being that which gave 
him the whole Roman empire, and absolute sovereignty over it, by that we 
here reckon the years of his reign after the deposition of Archelaus, and die 
xnakine Judea a province of the Roman empire. On his death,^ he was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius, the son of Livia his wife by her former husband. He had 
been made his partner before in the supreme command of the provinces and 
fffmies, but now the whole empire devolved on him, and that not only in the 

trovinces and armies, but also m the sovereign city of Rome itself, and thereby 
e became, in the same manner, as Augustus had been before, lord of all. He 
was fifty-five years old when he first ^tered on this succession, and reigned 

1 JoMph. Antiq. Uk. 14. c S. fl Liik«Ji. 4a. 3 Joteph. Antiq. lib. 17. c U. 
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fiom Hiii time oifer the whole Bomtii mfinf twenty-two yam, eevieii mooflif , 
and leVen days. 

Jin. 16. T&aiut 4^— l.]---Tiberiai* Mnt Veleriiu Gntna into Judea, to be 
nrocuralpr of that province in the place of Anniut Rufui; in which goranment 
he continued eleven yean. 

Jhu 17. Tibenui a-^]-^The death of Archebuu king of Cappododa, and 
of Antiochus king d Commagena, and Fhikypater king of Cilicia, which aU 
happened the same year, causing tome diatuibancea in those oountries,' Tibe- 
. linr laid hold on this occasion to recall Gennanicus from his Germanic legkms 
(where he feared his power and interest with the soldieiy,) to aend him into 
the east, pretending that those distuii>ances could no otherwise be removed tiun 
by the wisdom of Geraianicu^ and therefore caused a-decree to peas the se- 
nate, whereby was committed to his charge the government of aU Qie provinces 
of the east beyond the .£ffean sea. 
- An. 18. TVfluiiti 7w»-4. J-— Germanicus,^ pening into the east, xeduced €qh 

SLdocisL and Commagena into the form of Roman pnyvince^ and having qoietod 
e disturbances that were in Armenia, made Zeno, the son of Polemon kma 
of Pontus, king of that countiy, to the great satisftction both of the nobility aad 
populacy (^ it, he having been bred among them, and made himself always ac- 
ceptable to them. After this he marched into Syria, and there took up hii 
wmter-quarters. G. Piso was then president of that province. * He was sent 
thither at the same time that Gennanicus went into the east; and his private 
commission from Tiberius was, to be a curb and a check upon Gennanicus, and 
to create him all the trouble and vexation he was able; and he ftiled not exe- 
cuting to the utmost all that was given him in chaige as to this matter. 

•^ 19. Tiberius 6.—^.^ — Geraianicus in the' spring passed from Syria info 
Egypt, and there took a view of all the curiosities of that c oun try, sading i^ 
»tiie jNile from Ganopus, as far as the borders of Ethiopia. On his return into 
Sjria,^ he fell sick, and died at Antioch of poison,, administered to him by the 
fi^ud of Piso and Blancina his wife; so Grermanicus complained in his sick- 
ness, and so it was generally thought; and it was not doubted, but that it was 
by secret® instruction from Tiberius himself that this villanous act was done. 
Germanicus had by many eminent qualifications gained the esteem and affec- 
tion of all men to a high degree: this produced such an envy and jealousy in 
Tiberius, that he could not rest till by these treacherous means he had pro- 
cured his death. This' caused a general grief and mourning all over the em- 
pire, especially at Rome, and also a ra£;e and wrath equal thereto, against Piso 
and his wife, the supposed authors of his death. 

.^n. 20. Tiberius 9.-6.] — ^And therefore, as soon as they returned to Rome,'* 
they were both arraigned for it before the senate. But Piso there finding his 
condemnation unavoidable, fell on his own sword to prevent the sentence, and 
so died by his own hands. 

Jin, 23. Tiberius 12. — ^9.] — Valerius Gratus" having removed Annas from be- 
ing high-priest, after he had been fifteen years in the office, substituted Ishmael, 
the son of Fabus, in his place. 
' .^n, 24. Tiberius 13. — ^10.] — But in the next year after, being displeased with 
his choice, he again removed Ishmael," and promoted to this office Eleazar the 
son of that Annas whom he had lately deposed fix)m it 

.^n. 25. Tiberius 14. — 11,] — But after a year's time," he removed him also, 
and made Simon, the son of Camith, high-priest in his stead, who continued in 
this office no longer than his predecessor. 

Jin, 26. Tiberius 15.*— 12.] — For the neict year after was appointed to suc- 
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ceed him/ by the same Gratus, Joseph, sumamed Caiaphas,' the son-in-law of 
Annas above mentioned; which two were the high-pnests that are spoken of 
in the gospels to have had the chief hand in the prosecuting of our Saviour to 
his crucifixion.' And this same year Valerius Gratus bein^ recalled/ Pontius 
Pilate was sent by Tiberius to be procurator of Judea in his stead, a man tho- 
roughly prepared for all manner of iniquity; which he accordingly executed 
througjli his whole government Philo Judsus chargeth him to have been guilty 
therein of selling justice/ and giving any sentence for money, of rapines, of in- 
juries, of murders, of unjust tormentings, of putting men arbitrarily to death, 
without process or sentence of law, and ci excessive cruelty through his whole ad- 
ministration; and by such a hardened temper of iniquity he was thoroughly fitted 
for the gi^ng of that unjust sentence, whereby he condemned to death Hmi that 
is the Lord of Life. 

This year was the fifteenth of Tiberius, fix)m the time that he was admitted 
to reign in copartnership with Augustus. And this was that fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius mentioned by St Luke,* in which St John the Baptist 
first preached the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.' And there- 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ had its beginning:' for Christ appeared for the re- 
vealing of this gospel first by this his messenger sent before his face, to prepare 
the way for his personal appearance; which was accordingly made by him three 
years and a half after. First, therefore, John the Baptist begun the ministry 
of the' gospel in this fifteenth year of Hberius, and continued in it for three 
years and a half, that is, he be^un it about the time of the paschal feast, and 
continued it till the feast of tswemacles in the fourth year after. And then, 
John being cast into prison,' Christ appeared to take it on him in person, and 
personally carried it on three years and a half more. So that the whole tem 
of Christ's ministry, while he was here on earth, as executed first vicariouaJiy 
by John, his forerunner, and afterward personally Idv himself, was exactly seven 
years; and these seven years constituted the last of the seventy weeks m Dan- 
iel's prophecy. *° How at the beginning of this week ended the sixty-two weeks 
of this prophecy, which pointed out the time of the coming of Christ in the 
ministry of his gospel, and how this last week then begun, and how in that 
week the covenant was confirmed with many, and how in the last half of it the 
Levitical sacrifices and oblations were made to cease, and in the conclusion of 
the said weeks the Messiah was cut off, hath been already shown in the first 
part of this history; and therefore I need not here again repeat it 

•/fn. 33. Tiberius 19.] — At the time appointed by this prophecy, Christ be- 
came a sacrifice for us, to make reconciliation for our iniquities, and died upon 
the cross for the expiation of them; and thereby having purchased his spiritual 
kingdom over us, he took possession of it on his resurrection from the dead. 
For then his church, which is his kingdom, had its beginning; and therein 
were fulfilled two other of Daniel's prophecies relating to this his kingdom, the 
first contained in the second chapter of that prophet, and the other in the se- 
venth; both which foretold, that the kingdom of the Messiah should come on, 
and grow upon the decay of that of the Romans. For by the four kingdoms, 
set forth by the four metals of Nebuchadnezzar's image in the first oi those 
prophecies, and by the four beasts in the other, are meant the four monarchies 
of the Babylonians, the Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans: and that, 
after the decay of the kingdom of the Romans, the kingdom of the Messiah 
should commence, is plainly expressed in both these prophecies. For what is 
said of the kine of the next succeeding kingdom, in the first of these prophe- 
cies, that "his kingdom should never be destroyed, but should stand for ever;"" 
and, in the second of them, that '' there was given to him dominion and gloiy 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him, and 
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that his dominion Is an everiastiRj; dominioa, which shall not pass awav, and 
bis'kingiiom that which shall not be destroyed,'" can be understood of none 
other than of Christ and hia kingdom. And therefore the strength of the Ro 
man empire beginnings to deoay in the reign of Tiberius, then accordingly com- 
menced the beginning of the kingdom (tf the Messiaii in the erection of hii 
church here on earth. In the lirsl of these prophecies,' ths Roman empire ii 
eet forth by legs of iron, and feel of iron and clay mingled together this im- 
plies the two sorta «f governments which the Romans were under; first, the 
legal goi'emment under their old conatitution, and the other the arbitraty and 
tyrannical government under their emperors. As long as the first remaiaea, the 
empire of Rome stood firm and ih^nng upon it, u upon legs of iron. But when 
the second commenced, and in the place cf legal government succeeded arbi- 
"trBry will and pleasure, then clay was mingled with iron in the feet^ and there- 
by the basis was made weak, on nhich the whole structure was founded. As 
long as Augustus lived, who was s prince, wise, just, and dement, the clay in 
the foundation of bis government was as Strong and as firm as the iron. But 
when Tiberius succeeded,' who had more of the beast in him than of the man. 
and governed for the most part witlioul reason or joslice, by a most barbaroM 
and bruel will and pleasure, the day began to moulder, and the foundations of 
this kingdom to grow weak and decay. And at this very time, when it began 
M to do, Christ's kingdom commenced, in the erection of his church; and nbcae 
that begun, there the Jewish church, vith the whole Mosaic economy, ended. 
And tliis being the utmost term to which 1 proposed to bring down Ibis work, I 
shall here put a conclusion to it, .with my most humble and hearty thanksgiving 
and praise to Almighty God, that he hath of his great mer^ and goodness given 
ne bfe and strength to enable me thus to complete it. 
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PhltoilelpbqflT and Ihc Alhenisna and LandeoiDniana ipake war upon An 



huakingof Brrl^and FloJemy king of Egjii': m'ke war upon esch 

Hi b^ Eumrnei hla brnibera kui. . Anliionua or eixbo, preiidenl of 
lanhednnallenuileDi.iUei. 

eiUi In BlIbjiBia, buill bf NiconeAea Ibe kiog of Ibat eountrr. Su- 
n oicnluDir* AnUoclnie, ud Itiueli)' nwlUUbdh binuelf 11 Fdiji- , 
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thui nnqulilied ind iltw Tloueliaa trraiM flf EolMBB*. B 

Mil BibriiKteB kiuonu douwud. 

8ca, >nd Ibciebii drio all llM Inig of Ibg sul lalo Efrpl. ■■ 



U>CH UDt of IaM* ui CMJBC lU* pH« wllb PtolaBT « Imi tf 
-iirrlnf bu daii(hur>>b* mi U* oalr child. Id PUflaajri aUcM hm, 
id Uht^ BBllinl I^blk aail OyreM iciilii id It(ypt. 



IticI, han nurtol b« daoflilet la Omwiriv llig an 

kini of Hucitiu, bat Demeldu Mof altio. Iha tadr WM MM la. 

InTApime nllrtatiala ^ria. IS AaUseka t*c kcDtkar. tktn aioMi Ha 
lu B nai igaiMtWaliaij. laWib laaM Mnral yaw, W Ha piai M 



t^&r UMadBnU|iB<--^- 
^^'^ Anta tta B(E]vnUD wu < 



fanaiHh iba biib piiiM of iba 1<*>> dTinf loward iba end of lUi jav. 
Ku faecesdii qi ObIm. Uia HDand of tbu aaaie. tbe aoB ar flinga ik 

VMIiAnllKhDawaainmiiu liil war anlulPtolnnr. Iba PaRMaatic 
helled In Oh «i«, under Ibe liodinf or Anasa, vba ob lliii acariia 
Oni ftnaded Um Paflblan ampin. Tbo BaeirtaiK nroUad at ite laaa 



if PlolaiBir. 

PidEinr Fblliddiitii 

Lniii-rhiii HiiM Bwaf BerenlM. lod r«all» LaodiFfl. ivbapoifnoi biiPtEau 
off BflKoitf and ber boUh and rnakei Saleucui Caltipjcoa ber kd tanj' 

rflduuUl UBd«r Ub) acraal pari of Iba P)Tiaii empira. 
CalJJnicui. btfJBf dTBTldad a |iaal fleel fbr tbe rcdudiif of tbe FrTDIloda- 
Ilei of Alia. lowUi It all in a itocBi, wbercon tboas ciliea. «l of covpai- 
to bii caes, teUrnol i^ala la talBi. 

I makaib pMse wilb Belencui CaUinlou. 

nakelb war Bpan Callinlcui Ui brother, and overthmwi him ii i 

■ mar Aacyra; >ad la iniianUalely tttei, nrhile aura of thai liuilc. 

I opca Bad arerlhrowa br EanabHof Pergamui- 

ea of FaifaDBi dJai. and la anceaeded tiy Allalu* bit nntle'a t«. 

dnt look the itTlear kln|. While tbe two broiben in Bfiiawv 

111 each nlbur. Atueei aciaetta Hytcinia. and aiM* il is Faitbia. 

beiof OTercaow by Call jnlcui. Ilea flnl liilDCa|i|iadacla. aad Htm 

Ihrndeinlo Egyi«."ber»hp is made a jirtMner by Piolemr. 



i> maicbiitb iota Ibe eaii td rednu tbe Parthiai 



nahM a >KODd eiprAllon afSiQil 



■Dd i* Tanquubcd. 
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SBlncn* CilllBlen Mm 



Ui. Tin CdIqhui ■! Rlndci oi 



kiiliaclini ffoflfl la penoQ acaliHl Atoi^nder and MoLon, vanqotibctb ajid 
dHtrofl thcDi boUk AclMui rebalL Mn uiurpi Leuer AiJi- HermiB* pdb 

iniiDcbui ukn SrletKla. Tyn, PtolnnMl*, aiul Oimitcoi, mnd tbareb/ 
Biikn hiiRKlf mum orilinaiiMlCale-e/rlB md Plnnltii. 
Lnlinchni tinquiilietti tfiCDiii, fMttny't IlealrnHnl in Cols-Sjria ■nd 



nUocbua ukH Birdli. puu AcbBUa lo deatli, and HCdvenall Lhbff Aiii. 

robellioB in EarpL n wa> maiMredbr Flolnnr. 

valted pravincu. Ht rrcavBra Media, and drlTC* Araacca uience, nhfr 

had iBleJy aulacd Itiat pravinu. 

nliochui punu» Aruca inlo ParUua, and dhnt bin Ibcna iDla Bjr- 

uiwisBhim Lnia RrKanla. and Ihors baaiiif Fth, md lalinSyil !!()•. 

and Tl«ldA In hijn Farthta and llyrcania. 
biiliocJiiii m4k» war wlita Butbydemiu kfni of Batliia, rtol^jny FhilD- 

that of avefttn old. Aialbocl^a ilwcaDcubiiiE. and Afalbockaibii fa- 

.uUothiw and PbUlB kini oriHaudaa Dike a lca|i» Inariie alt Plolrinjl 
ihHiiiniaDa, and dlrld* Uum balwaca Ibcm. and Anliocliua auiHdJii(1y 
Hind ralcMin iihI Cola-Bjtla. 

ctidn Taaqulahnd Bannital laAMca- Hmon lbs Aluandriani, flmtlnit 

-he Bolnani xnd M. ^miJiai Lopidua into Ei^pt. la lake tnte if cbc if. 

llwnca III Ibouaand iloul .«MliaiM Inia Pinlenf "i lerTin. 

Lntioctaoa wa(>B| irai wilb Allaliii kiD( of Penamaa. AiiitoniBnee look 
the adiaaUfa of il is aaad Benpaa jnut PaleaUna and Cnle-Syrla, wbn 
nconra laraaalaBi. Judaa, iiut nUT olbec jilKea. u kini Fv<lein)>. 

knliocbua batlBi made peace wUb Allalaa. ralurn* inlo Calf -Syiia, Tan- 

KliheLh Soopaa in a freal batUa ai Faacai. naar iln Giunuiua of lor- 
B, ami recoTen III llial waa loal The fannei year. 
mtiocbiii (oea wllb a (real fleel and army into Lnaer Ada, In otder la 
maka war upon (ha B^viana. AllaLa* Uni of Pflrgamui dboi. and ia auc* 
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iBtioeku PUHtta tin H. . . 

nbulMi I j^MiMiMi Bootu l4<r* ■ AwiunB t'ot ■falnat Mac FMibi: 

lunlM nnnif u Aailndn. aa4 bmIthh his In U* iwlnlioa of ukiH 

mcortad br OaK* tb* TUM, U na. 
EnUMllWHi, lb* lUnrT kaapm ■! Aleundrii, bsiu dead, i* wntt<ii h 

UhI oSn br ApBlleBlu Uodlu. 
mHinfcn ■iiniM Hi tavfiaa Oiopun to Plotcmr EpIpliuH*. klif tl 



inl, at Ttmntofijlm. and (breed to ■ jnelpitau IB^ kf aa 
Hlaflan batta wai Msmi Onyaia. 

■ aav HroaMaaa. UkImi Scipia niiacib ike B* 
.-.,.... u . gipylua. and fimetk Ub t* 



Ita AatloctaDt HU HooBt Si 



.|l¥a Itaa pnnlaoaaarCaria and ^da tA tba RbadUBi,iM 

. -JflD In Lavn AHa. "' """* """ 

laoqalikMbllMOMita of toaar Alia, and ndoulb tin IflloixM. 
ftcaVI* la Hat I* Jaaapk. kia hlllH on an snbuaj to kUw Plolcarn 
t&aMl«ofMl«M«H. ABIiocbiulialalBwUlalHatlMBMadui* 
Hw taMMiMsMfiB KiTBalL 

maaaatWi uiw laul a Ma. la ByiH. Pudsmr poIkhh Aiiflo_n« 
aad nak« AMMMU^«W*f nlaMw la Ua (wad, aad fiiM kkwtf V 

Ptdlntv kr HI' laaHa^lalanadoBa ditna Oa BmUaB* isU a Rhciaia. 
Martm ll tv Ibi wlidiNa and nloarorPolKnta*. 

Ptirtanr. atbr ka*{ini inmwl Um nroHad aoMlilr tema sf aaea. ud 
tteabr IMiaB cttaBMiUB Ui pomr. partdka«7 FBta then all to duk 



LlngofMiccdan manin LlodiH, llie daqgtaler or Sclcacsf kisf of 

Onjaa the hJEh prim; i 
[• II.ILnl<uui 10 n* tt 
■ bottaje II BovM. m- 

id by AnTiochui Epipbinn ba 
□ buyi Ibc bl(hpn»lbaiM9r 

Cleopalia. qiicsn of Em*, din. The luiUon nC llic yount kiB( Mil iau 

tnlinn of Cole-Srila aad FulHIlne, indlbcnbyuuK a lanfwirbelwHB 

IrnfiluuB. anolher brollwr DrOniaVt. lopptanLi Jasgn, and bu^i ot Aotio- 

Blai ■■ put lodttib al Anllorh. Lfilniaeliui, Msnrlaui'i dcpulj M It- 
ninlBBi, ulain In a mnull. AnllseliBa makaa tali Bnl vipadilioB iaU 

niiocbBi aiitiH hit tnond vipnlillan Inia E^ypt. lahi* aiuibn- ijaarr, 
and Dikvi hinneir maalij nf all ISrTPI. eiceM Aleiinilri*. Pliilmneliv 
beinini1lEniBt»llKbaB<Uiif ABIIotAui,ll»AleianilriiniiDakc Plirma 
, ,__ . ......... ,_ ^_ _,„,„ ,,^j, ,^ mlMtiW)! dolmyi JrruMleai. 

Fin^Xion inin EiyM. Aiinnpiii ibe >K(f of 
1. Phllnmelnr iKiiif Irti in Egypt lo makr nt 

Bbniililjolnlly rtian tnjaltier. 
e Aniiorhui mskn l£ raurlh and iMt cipodltiDn Into Birpl; j> ftircnt br ika 
Romiiii lo nlurn. Apollonlui rrnl by blm lo minpfi'li tbr rain of irn- 



TO THE rOREGOma HlffTORT. 



Bcltnan ifiinil Dm Edoniuia. 
LnlicKliuii SppluaM bcini ilsad in Ihe (ill, ii mcciKded lij Anlinchui Bu- 

InGilc&^indfDmltiljyaiDH, inhia ltii(iifli|inlltioii ifBintt inm. ld Lvrmi 
of prtre. MfliiDlAuiii *lKla, Bud AlcimuH mivie hlf h pf tcHi m hmivKcfp- 

■od I^iu; KRdi dm BiccUda. ind iCIer Ibal Nicimir. ■(■inA llia 
miHnibl^'opimiwUi Ow lewi. JoDniliaii □ 



• In l«llle. and 









nnd ifl ■iicceedH] by AliiIub hit bmll»r. 
la«lild«f uni« ■■■>n ^nto Judcu; being wnntedbyJonatlian and Bimwi nl 

LrEarHlJm ii reiEored bf Attkku*, BvL TlnLDprwrnn fl«B id Anlicwh- 

ly vmue w1wr»f iM liDdi with nn iroiy in Cypmt. ip Ibrre vinrjofBbFfl 

arblibialbcr. 
DeiKIrliiBfliiiig kinnirwkoHy up loiloih and luigry. nnd nrgleciini Uw 

-ivemDMBt, loaelb IlH afleellDn of Ui people, nbereon Alaiandtr blu. 

,1 inporior, aeu np uainii tain. 
Rb MnR owDid br lb ftmnani. Jitidi it PIDkniaii. and ireDl namben n- 

httiiif LhflklniBof PercajniUiCappaduciEi. and Egypl.on biapLdv. laaooB 
amlB KcrutiedbyibtB. 

of puriKUB. Tbe wa{ lii.urrled on in Syria bslwetn Damelriut and Alei- 



Hljiparcbui of Nina In Bilhynla. the fkmoiu «lrononier. floHriibeth. 

JanqulibJ! Rbm Into AmbK, and la Ibrn ilain, aad'*Pli>lciny din nf hi> 

byacon lucXRda In Egypt, and roijini (tuelly. Drnplrlua dnih ibe him 
in Syria; (he Aniioclwnl muttn)' agninU him, ira qurllnl br Ibm EbDU- 
■and JewiHnlloDeaiolriiu'aaiililBiica. JonalMn b«iE|s[b tb« <bnr»« 
■IJeniaalenT. but ca nnot lakg II. 
Trypbon brlnn Anllnchui Ihr Inftol mn nf Aleiiixter into Biria. and 
clalBii tot bim bii AillKi'a crown. Muliitudn nnai In bin. lanalbaa 

rouily nurderst by T^ftian. 

tnoaiuuHdi Jnnallian. Tryplwn haiing mutsHway Antiothiii.dHlan^a 
hlmwlf kinj. Sinian daftal* bit dciicna upnn Judca, and dnclailBg (hi 
Denieliiui, tiilli agraal from bin of the MVErclgnly of Judca. 

inun takeatbe fonmaor Jeiuaalrni, ulltrlj' demollaha il, and dl(i doKD 

IcniEtriiu gati Into [be eaal. and ■■ there taken priaoncr )iy ibs Farlhiini. 
The ■overelgnly nf iudea eonfliniRt tn Bioion and hla pneierlly by ihB 



InllMhua aen-pUni of Ihe ofltr, lands In B«fn. miriin Cleopatra, and 
haling Tinqui>b>^ Tryphon, likn him ami puia Inni to dmlb, Crndr 
bam la rem by him Bgainil Simon, and it lauquialied by Judai and Jobn, 
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!>". 



._ . _ . tonalktiAM • 

urBrrl*. •■4 niAa tku Uai^B aialB u BoBiteh. 
Tk* inuHilrlBM, wanM ik* onEllr <f Fbyiun, MoMtC thmte 
■KltM^MTWkmoaiiUwtlakMluta ua InrtwJ WiiHHh 
M. Am ■Btuvftna EonatUMIUihvioMB ■itfeeHHite*. 
loiBvkuM* wviMadwlUilwaarUaiiHaWnaiaHTUiiiv-is- 
!■*. lokn m m iM tb btbn. tB4 OrtMu tia mnidarat of I**- - 
HfBurwu^MltBlannBat. AMlonkHBHMaBtealHMkJn- 
«U«,a*dMlnlknp«wlikJiikB. TUi Jota U «l^BrinaK 
.jj^. -■■ i| :■■ ^ . 

• Mi 

>U1UBU,«tf ji 



Jem, tWtM of Hrack. tn 



iiiito AHoinw, Mkr, bi 

Ik ha aata liu lk> pnMk ,. 

w, Uof ot rwiuw, dl«r«4* aOaa tin pn>rlt ot Mum Mi 



la ■aichslk iBWIIa^Mj^aian il 

J— to (aaqBHiwI m» ■lals'k Iba « 

Hteatdt laMFM aal nomn bl* Ui^dm. i"^ » 
off Ihs Srrlaa r«k •■< kakaa ktaHlf li 

ekfia, uu ilaMnnOa Imsti «b HonM Ooi 

eul <r %T1« Ibr U> (nctlf. 
Irnanup un^Hn iba HdOBitaa, and naka ttaaA aD catntc U* - 

J<n>M rallflon. Pknhaica. UnaoTFanMa.iaia br IbaflerUiia. 
lalin r>ir»B vaaqaMnt Um EcrpUaBi. aod raeonn kto klnflM. 

■MHHHIMnlioltilata^rnl.aadbcat^alkPalDMaa. HmaMi ' 

{wn(h«illMi|B*«1Uilk*1UaMBi. ,' 

•kfluDwMapAl>unABK*WBs,ulaipaaioi,fcalWIDcBctjrlai,la . a 

MatMlbaonwaoreirla. Wbentjr IlcniettiiiBl* iwUM fMa ito 

•l«(<irPplnalnni(daATi<lD>atn>ktnfdan. w 

iMityhii. TanqutitiidkK ZaMna in batile, flE» Id IVn, and it ibera. 



Bleueoa^ U^a vldeM ion of Demttriiu. Bijcccpdi 
^y Clsosatti hii a*n moibw, MJtkildiiiri I 
rUaiqa sOBiidn la Ibe klnfdnm of Pnniiu. 

knlioelin flnwi. pkodiI »n of Uemctnui, ii 
Syria BfalnCZcliinB. 



>IB|' PhiKon, kinc nf Efyjit. d)«. Flolemy Lilbymi Huniti, 
conjiincllon wlih Claauir* hi> mnther In ^rP> «"d Cypnw; ■ad 
[Nod, b baiLBrd »n. In Libya and Cyrenq 

la SidelH, \y Clpnpalra. iw) 



Grypus returned IVom Atpondui^ nod rpcovvred pun of hi* r\ynan do- 
mialaiii; bBQCcfbrltl Gryiui roifMd BI AoIiDcb. and CyiinnDi al 

ilMBiu. comfng Id lU ntkr. !• vanqulrhed by KhK two bmlbf n. 
CyKhxnui. haTlnH naiTrdsiiihoUHnd BuilUBri>.'> fmiii Enpi.acBla 

lyrcinui h'ttaka witb llic Pb(rl«ei. and (mb over lo Ibo aecl of Ite 

Uif nu eipeilcd B^pt, mpn 1b Cyprui, aod AluBadoi In i^rf- 
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lai«ndu JipnaUB beileRUi Fiolamiti. LDIhyrui paulnf timn Cy 
pnu into PiltMlns oiUi in (my. forulli hlin Id niie ihr rii-ii-. 

■Iwdifeal, andii kmugkt lo uul dbuvE »JJi laCJeonlra.auiieii 

of8fri«,toiii.Mi«.™. 

ClMpkUpi Dmn frILh ■ flnel *b4 trmj Into PiLwlne ■(■)»! Liihy- 
I^llqiiiii ii bfWtMDatof Eiypt. Ompiin laket riolomgii. Jin- 



o Cypcai. ind Clcoiialn into Efypt, 
dau|hl«' of ulniKln. and rc«iTin( 

mmubm. but UlkftXMl br Tll^i^h 



innmi baltfetb Gaia. wMeli li Tiionxiily deAnded. 

■naaui uk« Oaia, fuU Iba iilHliitanli lo Ibe twnid. and niein 

Itie plaM la Iha (couiid. Btjfui iraacbemuily miirdEml liy out of 

Ma Dwa dmHatka. ia l u rnaidid tar Sstninu hti eldm md. 
'iDlmV Apioii, k)K| ar LtHi ud (Wk. din. and l»v» iba B«an 

penfla hia biln. Cr^aa*.a« iliadaalb arGr;i>ui,RiuIb j^iiUMta- 

ecknioii naftn bead afilnn him. 
llNnLHaa topjMa lo ndfa in Annnla- The Jan-a idullny a^alnat 

Alaiandir Jas«n> >u Um tgm|4i aitberFartorubeiuicIci, wben 

naauWiuUihiiii. BeininK bavlnf nnqoMKd Cyiioenu*, took 



■da h im, la tanquiab«I by Buicbea at Ibe Bivm OtoolM. 

niwBriHWIbevldowof Grypua. If Tinrialibnl by Philip. 
IBM PartNa. Dnueiflna. ■ ftwcth aon nr Oirpui. Hiielli 
L lannHOB TRnquiihad by Obodai. no AraMao kiii|. wiilt 

Henbrtlia Jnn,b«U|eaeDflraiidlar«bel,be(iina warafiioit Un. 
-"••, laiiad 1)1 jptara. Mlthiidalei b^an Ihnaa bHiilllin iqno Iha 
orihgRiHuini.wUchpnidHaFdnHiMllbrMallewar. 

MItbrldalaa marriee bli tfaufbMr Clanpaln la Tl|nn» klni or Ama- 



nfOreeca. 

Hllhrldalei Toreed W rn 



H Jewa, by the IkI|i of Dcnicirtui 
bnlber FMlIp, oad Kni »Hln 



raid ■!••• Uai peaee. 



A caomojoaictL tabu 






9 pIM 



vtan maBjr pjAtf«« ihit bu mvliAd fKm btm ^ik 
nMt, aod Biiicb entarfBtb iIh bow^m o( b$t bu- 
- Hbi«ds, nbn UelBfliallKaoTecaiKit 

' ■nl"r'lk Ht^H'^lH- 

ayifkua, ««>T iif >■• "■>■ iw — * — nai IIhib br ito SelauMB. u- 

EIM ibw bJI. ud ehVM Ttorano. kia( A AraMia. u to >Mr Uh. 
iH*H OoMk IntoCtlicla. But O^h, UtwiM. nlll bold* nmiMiT 
' nm DlbM pWM IkirMbMI. AIuuiIbc Jbibbib ukw Caalu*. 
nib« plu« Hroad i«daB. 
n drr JinnvB* Mid eviiH m kb nwgtfi Wjand Ja>4**: *««. lAa 

Uhh tow* turn Jtflhalwa oa "- 

-ttOi^^iiat 

— >fH,wa 

■friHbH 

■ bariiv w., 

Oypm. ana Seni 



i. wfid ba could nnei | 



'4oleiny iJiihynB havbiK witneafT^BbM ig Ibi Uppo BfTP*- *M(h W 
kMM nfiiBil Uia, df*(.>nin'bariivnl|n«ilthicly->)ii>cua. Piolcar. 
■ ta«uirij »™, nintHd* bim In Oram. »r8 » ' — " *~ ' — '•■ 

,l?.'ltl«'iE''«nrfl(,.t 



■ OBlrkdii. 



KtclM nfliBII U^ 

nltt. inj in her n«bl bmuno Uiif nf Eupli bul ■ fow diri (Oci IM 
bet. aiut telfnnl uln bii dwb riftal fln»ii run. 

roar*, ills orit, and t 
prtaM, and poll Ibe in 



reign* pea«aM<r la lb> CBd ef 



BH Mbcr circoaijacaal o 
■nu UMnt <b p*ii«lc It. 
I bialBf jliMB tb* inaBanaiini dT all 
Irtafl y BpimiiJ BU uui wan tt t 



iihddalaa aeiMb PapMafn'iii 



R MilhiidalH. Cnlfa had 



a. Cnlfa had IIHI7- 
ia. BBJanrd ibeia nr 



r pmTineea. Onla b«liii Ihc Wat unrnii 
.._jt loM bxlh al Ma andlanJ. 

IVHsraon Milhrldalia belief HbCyifcBB, Lmu 
""t VTllb [he lew of Ibe nralett pan nt hia 
I. which abo had hy AnilMhui £uB«b«, 
rioin or Earpi In her rlihi. 

The JflWi wbfch wen nf The panjof Aleiandei 



— - — , _Jl Iv bii Bwtbai acaiuii Ptalenir. 

(lena enlanlni benHf In Stria, Tlfranea tnine* with an amr a|:alBB 
her. Bbnli her bb Ib Pinlenale, aod harlni Ibere taken hei priannet. pala 
herlndHlb. Locunna daclarea war a(alnal Tlftanch takn Srn<i|i>Bal 
AmiKUi. anil naithalh lata Aratonl*. Ateiandra. qimn of Jodea, <1W- 
Rf reanBB bcr eUeal ton leiilnt Iba (*PWB, ia Ibitcd ts quit II. aAar thica 
rmwitha. la AriMnhulna, hl> immgar hroiber. 

AuilluB TBaqiilibnlb Tliranri In Arnenla. nnd takea Tiara nnaeda. bal 
ni«)scliii| 10 pBma the adfantane of H. Inai the nii|nilunliv nf endlaf 

TiRranaa. with tin aidaUncs nf Milhrtdalei. fen another annf lain ibe 



fwbkhMlIb 



MIIbrl'lBteaUklni the adraaUi 
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«• wlih Flmliatn. Una of PanhlL Vinq(ii>tielll1lfitbil<Jal». iiihI 
I hin la Bn Into ■srlM*- Wbcnbn iHaKW(->i>u> Animli. ks 
I TiinuHia mliiHil la Hm. niul nnnan liTet Hnl priia. 
euiiDiitfi ilH Itorliii- -^ ■■'-' '-^ "--- - -" 



nduCfclh ii In Iba fj> 



> bH hiiiidgiii of Ihv (^inineriflii . 



reiuini ■gaiu iaui PdbIiu id pniride ■fUnii ■)■« dnlini of Mllhriililn. 
wtHi vu DBkiog KnU pnMrmllanii ui Boiphiinii Ihr ■ new wit. Btil 

On Fomper'n enmlnf lo P uD We m . HynMnM ■ml ArlMnbnlgi iRirMnm 

Jetunlm. Ihcie indecMnlbo muttet. Artilnlului, Hi^ncUng Hotuica 
wrjald fo iiiilnil him. imvidH Ibr wiri whermn Pninpey cnicn JuitH, 
iiiakH ArlM<4Mliii tall pitBHiBr. ukn Jerunlnm, and minnt Hrmnuii 
tclnrni IDU PoiitiH, and naku poo wllb Pfaanincn. Aufimiip Caiar 

Iraiirui bciDi madr ih* flnrt pRtidnnl Df Sprta. Inradn Anbta Ptinu. By 

nr that mtinttr- vtmjfv haring wlnlcrH al Eph«ui^ rL'Lurni id Komv 
In Ihe ■pTiBM. Maretui Fhihpfwi In inade preaMBiil of Syria, 
'nmper csldHam a wrji ■ptendid and (hiciiHii Iriumpb ■! RniM ftir bia 
iKIorinai flniilnnf itin MlltaridalUi war. HcebiiH r« It hii binh-dajr. 

'naipBf, Craaaua. and iaUut Cinar, conOderalfi lufvilinr Cor tbe luppnnhif 
of each mhar. and UM<U*ldlp| ortbeKnniin nnplre beiwcen ihtm. Dki- 

ulius Cmr, bdnK ennaul. pnicum ■ diiirm if Ihc pcnpln fat bli biTlna 

rnr in jnn, wbieb wai Iba fonndalion wlwRon be buiK all bli rUlurs 

labiniui, beinj eonul llili »air. abiiini Brha (hr hl« iimiini*. Ciln la 
fltnt rodrinr Ptolenij oul nf Gypn»» and In take ih* coitdicBiInn of all M* 
taoM. TtK Boptlannainci Anl«« tbelt kini. and uiake BeiEiiln, bta 
danitaler. qneen. dsera )■ bul>tod Bnou anl llaly. 

lX)"n?kD^» lHI,£iu^MnftirMe*llW)w^iarlpuUh'>nri''dealbl 
and own-kTB Anbttaai. MiirwIaalorOnaiana hi Pflnlm. Aleiander, Iht 

HianfArMnbaliK and alter Um ArytnbatuaMaiBHir. haiinf owile llirir 
eneape l>nm ibe Rnn,an ftiun. eub in Ibait Mm raba hw iroublce in 

Orode*. luTiB* miinleTad Pbrahate* bii Alber, aoiceMli hln in Ibe klni- 

Hcuwnuiii. birini Kni bclon bim. lakea Peliialui. Ciuro ii ntalM 
nbiniiii. nn bavln| Botla hanwf, rnlen Enp( nilb all hla flrnrw: vao- 

dntlni bi* aUancn in Ecypl. Craaiui. bflnf cnnuil, nbulni lbi> inTUlcB 



b<> arniiF mtn Byrla. and Ik 



In ManpnUmla. aad Ihen brinf* back lb* ra 



mpea, ratben (n^eiriiar U 



ID ucmi of pea«, uul nip- 



A CBRONOLOOICAL TABU 



feoda It; fcmlli Ibc Encmr lo ntH tbe itcfn and filUnii an 
■i>» ihm a ircii dtfru. and (Ian Uieniii Oucca Ibdr ■« 
toKaaaoii [El anivalof Blbalm. Cicero Tinquiibelta tic 
ti>jii(,>Ddinak»llicin«bnil. PUiliinT ~ 

Ttw Futtijana afaln hcaiefv Anlhxta, and I 



luf bter. Jrdnilf idvaibpr- 
O- NeuUua fltipio tucceed* Bibuliu 



Bpain, ndunlk thiL Hiailrr. Hud nilBTni aialB la Baiqe abnin iba (Ibm ■/ tkc 
■umnal fquinnai hHUnclh tma thance In Brunduilum, and llwtiaaMCk lt> Ai 

Ih: and totapey earawpail afaanvt eaeb otlHrr at DyrrBctaiiim. Cmttr ncrim ■ 
teat, wharenn lie ajarrbetb mm T Tw aJy- Fnmiiry fotlDiFB him; and, in ibe fit 

a LniaJ drfFai, fleea lo Lnbiie, and fraqi tbeaee rit -Biypi. vbere Jk ia alBfn, Ct« 

a IMi war. by the belp of AiitEfi<1«r, and Ihre^a broaghl biin oat of Judaic he n 
qniiloll Plolenr. and be Mng dmwned in bin fllfbl. Cnu nake* Clentatra qgt 
nf Eaypt. and llif!U pawing inin S^rla. makea Seaina Oeaar prendent ntit; Tanqni 
Fib Pharnacci In Pontui. morn lo Kmne, and la Ihrre niOe dwulor. AnUpal 
belnn anailnlcd proointnt of Jndca. nakea Hatnd. one nf bbi BBn^jniernor of ( 

d'ealii an eainesl iMefln Galilea, ^t^^'VOB • ">■■ '"• h<> lift for it. ""^ *"' 
ttaar paaHtli inln AlVki, and Mere aahduen ihe rrinalndei of PniBn>y-B partr. <• 
had tWn rrlrealed; ttiea order tar tbi rebiilldlnp nrcarlbaie and Cotinih; tnd IK 
TFiurm in Bmoe. and Ihpre reronna Ibe Roman cnlcndar. Cedllua Bamii lak- 
Irmibleain S; tia, pmtnm BraluaOraar ID be alaiii by )iia onn laidirra. and tb 

'lie Snl Julian yrai. Csaar vanijiilahelll Ibe pom or Pnmpey a( Munda In Epain, ai 






I of Jen 



Hal)'. Iliu' n.rs 



Macnlon. and IlinntlKr Brrln. H'hrri>']i> pnit a 

Iirpldna, CDnMliate ■ irlonivimln, nriilan indCaHiiia jin'pan! rurwar anii 
Aiilipalirr pnimned bribe fraud orMallcbtia. PhaiaL't and Ilennl nrenie 



rbe TaMi|iiiiihi'il iinrty appir >o Antnn^ aninM ibaanncnr Aoiinalet wliboui nu 
Cleopaira mma In Aiibiny at Tamia, and Ihera fltit bpwIicVlh lilui mil 

ini lo Aleiandria. ba Mlnwa KOrr her, aud Ibere iprndf ibe rnruiiin ivinlcr. Ij 
inierlni I'acnni*. with a Fanhlan ermr. niailiri all fltiia and Phomicia. 









all Syria and Phnnirla. Aninny reiiirna inlo Bvria, brileaflli Saninaaln- Hei™ 
thlibcr In bl»; Jnreph bia bmiber. whom he IrA lo cnmnand in Judea durii 

elh bia dealh, in a (raat vielorf anr FapfUa, Aatlfenu'* lenetB]. aUyiai k 
Milt, njih Lta> nioal of bia annjr. 
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ABlanf, bavinf speni tta^ winter wilb Cloopaua al Alennitrie. •aili'ib IVna 
thence in the eprlDf for Italf. Bad AoB Ibeaea baot acBin inlo Syria, la make 
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lony (t Anlincb. and Ibere beheaded: and Herod ia aelUed In the Ibll oMaaalaB 
of the kliwloa oT Jiidea. Oredei. Un* of PanbiB, tamnnlerfid bt^ihaUM 

oTptlKin, and primlubiia tuliie in fliU tmiamtmaaf ibeJeoraof Betaylania. 
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nlani, and Ibcrlnna. and urHsi bia vkUxiaHi araia aa fhr bb HaunI Caeaau*. 
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the trutber af Hariamnn. hUh prlel. and aneiward B.iird«i; Ubi. Buloa Pom- 
peiui Uknn and pui In dnBib fai Alia, br Ihe order or ABloa>. 












































































klni of Ibal MtiBlty, Intn bla power, earrie* bin in cbaine in Ah-iaodrla, end 




























Ra<nan enpite amoni Ibe cUldren afaenpaira. 
Diicnate hippn belwMn Anion)' and OeiaviaBui, whirh lir.)k* mil Ian ■ »ar. 
mat ended In Ibe ruin of Anlnnr- Hereon Anion y d re »• all bli *>Ka Inio 


























Oreece. and apemti a great pan of thia year at Albena in Biaklnf warlike pre- 
paraliona boirbr aea and land. 


























OclBnaniu driaa* all Ibe ftinndi of Anioor frnm Rnaui. HrrMB Antony eenda 
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Inlteaie BiMun br ihe eunini war. AU tbe eut enfagcib on one iide. and 














all Ihe wwt on Ibe olber. Herod by Ibe order of Aiilan/ miliee war wllb Mal- 
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thiii, kii« or AraMa Fetrn. lu Ibe behalf of Cleopalra. and ia womeif by hbn. 
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Uvjnnua, havW eenled Ibe allhin of luly, Oreooa. and Lxmt Aala. wliiera 
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■niia paaHlb Ihrouib Lernr Ada and SyriB Io PelBHum; and. having taken 

ducelb ^pi Inio IbB firm of a RoBiaD provisee. and aiaicblB| fton ibenig 
lhnHi(b ftrria. lake* <ip bla winier-qaanen iu Proper Aala. 
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•enale and pm^ie if Rmne. coaCermd on Oelaviaaua, wUh Ibe bbdui af Aufui- 
lua. wMcb be nad bla auHoaere ever anar bnre. 
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Balnaie. the aialer of Herod, inbriiiBi Urn ((ainil Ofstobania. bar Dim buaband. 

nfEcFptiallKfbeeorCorneUuaaallaa. Herod beenroea an aecaaionnl eon- 
lbrt?ial Io Ibe bbaiben rite*, whtniby ba flireapasl oBoee lo ibe Jewa. 
Hamd ceballde Bunarla. and oaUn it SihMt. Xai«1ta^ bbb.* «rg»>ni ireal. 

arlefnu. Ibmfne happen. i^ latM aflinal whkb Heicid lakee peal are lo re- 
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UeTB bla people, and thereby aiueb iniratiaua hiniaelf wlUi Ibain. 














AbMiluU and (iMlrary pawer la eino Aueualua by decree nf Ihe aenate. Berof 
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Arabia, returna wilboui aueeeiB. Candate, qncrn of Eihiopia, iniaded B^JiB; ' 








































Df Panhia, helnr etpellBii Panhia bj hia own people, ia leitored br Ibe sijihi* 














Hafodlun. 
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Hem] heilna to build Cuana. whieh ba BalBlwd In MNl*e yeara' lioiei unil« Ibe 
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Au«uiloi teeain Ajripaa, marrka bia dauiihler Jnlia to him. and Itavaa bin lo 
(0>erii Ihe .real, while be (oea ialo Ike raat. He wlnt-ta al Saoioa, and there 


























iraau peau lo Candae*. qnaea of ElMnpia. whom retionlga bad Hdneed to a 


























1 jained o»eF ber. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABUI 



miumn ^KFlfe HitoiirtT.en«r Aaia Inlo Sfria. Henri ia then vxttei brian tt* 

En». wlM pcunnteil llueini. railing in It. ilay lIuniHtTM. lad Pmneit i> fliri u 

Vhila A(i(n>liu lif then, u taAamftunB In tain tien Foriu. kiag of In^is. id puf 
hM frienditalik. Ai«uMui ntRiiHil id BomE, iihI ii IbMC ie»iied aiixk cirai bnnimr. 
an ihtunHiBiaf ihinnonianilfiuiinil prUnn^n timigbi back a lib um. Utn>l 
prnpnHd Iba Biw biilUInf hf llw umiilc al Jcniulem. mil ■ccariliDf])' aeta akoal 
ihc naliliii nadr ilw aiiMiiala Ibr li. 

Elliia Callva. auBcadini Fatraaiua ■■ Iba pnrartura dT BnrpI, rialii the ap^er paiu 
of llwl BHinliT. aa Ikr u Ktlila^. bavini willi lilia S(iak> llH ceii(n|ili>( thnMjk 

lEind Iwvini, anct iwn ftmtt' pniianiinn, aiaita n»iy *tl naMriala <br ikt IniUlBt 

aad LiKiua. ibc aona o( Airlppa Vt >••' itaiirhter JaHa. 

and marriad IIk aMaai oriban In Oioptiyra. Ihc dnuihttr or Arebrlaaa. kiBf oTCap- 
(laitnela. and lUe otiKt la Bannlce. the dauihlct nTSalnma Ma idalci. 
Lliri|i9a balnf arni aiaialntB tbErui.llFindiatiiaaMiDinioliidH, ud Uianticaia 



'Xr^ 



m»H Mi (hiMjauMUEd ihem. (inili ibai t« 
n teatard for ibia aarTice. Herod prorum IV 

>a olIiH- of ia»h ].iMI or Rome, and. 
It. and liuma tuch ai he ]tiil(a<l apurin 

[. aria upAB<'||a'ec a(a>i>al IbcBi. A(n|i- 



and depoalla iba leil in l)K lempk of ApnIlD. which he had buili ivlihin Ib> pali " 
Hernd bceahlnr nilb Iba anRaofHariamne, aria up Aniijia'ec acainal IbcBi. Ar 

ffir»llnIaUlfton•e. and Benl' " . ^ : 

ncr of Syria after hladepan 
B Afripp* la annl afainal Ihc Fannonlana. and. havi 
■niarin. reiurna, and diEa in Campania. Horeni 



The Jewi nf Alia and Cyrene. bclnx a|tpteaied by ihcli bealhen nEifhbDun, nbli 
belween Herod and hii uaabr UariapnuE ia atain revived; and cariied bj Hei 



4 Herod purauea Ibe Tracbonlle lUevea IhId Arabia, and ibeie draltnca O 
■ bieli ByllBue had linu ibam, aut cuu oir all nf Ihem Ihat lell inin h 
■hIcbbeintaeeuRd b^Syima to Aii(i»lua.(br hdm limeianul nf Ii 

The iMrd bigarh happa 
i| lauirered Ibe flivoii 

' II nw Iba ilalnn *faEnih]i Ru'ftirnhown In hln ibe Uiiii oT John Ibe Bapfial. 
If AnllpBler>a apiinii hia hlher'a life delectEd. Tbe aniet Gabriel furEabow* 
. ..J Virfio Mary Ihaltniilalahrmldbe bom nf her; which waa acronlinTt/anoin- 
pliabedall'vendoribryear.ilBclblrbem, ahebelnflbEndeiivaredDrbimaiihat 

,. Ta'-iihlhaynunKrbMnaaoalnlDEwplto.voidlh-erurllyof 
Hemd. Anlipater. nn bii return from RnnE. launvleMd bEfnie (tiiinliliua Vanii; 
praaidenl of Syria, nf Ida inlendad pBrririite, and hi eDndsmned and pui lo death for 
II, and Ave daya aflaiwatd died Hemd Mmaeir. 

'chrlBui aoEceeded Herod in Judea. Idumea. and Samaria; Herod Anlipaa tn Gallle* 
and Fema; and Phlltp In Auronilli. Trachnnilla, PanHaa, and Balanea. Joaaph wtit 
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Tto Chriitiiin »*. icmcding u IHonnut Eilgniu, briini 

tms lime oTCbnn'i Mnii. 
IkHJui. Mn(RcalMfroaiIIIin<H.r(tiinwlaRonc. Ludi 

irnnilvHi firAufUtini, din al HirH-iJlM. 

■III! Csur, IbH alrlEr |T»id»B of Au(u>lu*, Having rtrtit 



rrartarr: wliieh dncne p. BulpllliH OHlrtnlui, Iben «ul la tw ]>t»tdoiil orarrti. 
nf iho 111 Ihtn lnM upon thtn. Cbrlil, In llwlweintiycir aCbh ■((, eudi jnlv 






enwfd bftan Au^iiu 



!■ lUdi ptDcutalnr of Judn IP Ibc pliice or AiDlilTiDi. 



I iblllHTc undet pi 






'■IcHai Gnlui mnont Annii rinm being high nrial, alli' be had iKen «(•*■ 
j'raii In Ihal nlK». and HilKiiliitH in hii plau iViuarl iIk mn of Pabua. 
Uraiar, iM «ni nf Aimai, in nadf hlitn ]mal In iIr i>lan ut limarl. 
Ininn. llwinnnrCaBllb.laniBdeblaliprlaitiB tbe place of Eleatni. 

of Simon. Ponilu* Pilili !■ •tnl bi Tiberiui I'o be nrocDnlor of Jadca Id lb* 

ecr of Valrrlua Gnliia. "nw minlitry "f ilw inf' i' Srri begun bf Jobs rb> 
pliw. Ib( fomrunoMofjMuiClirtil. whlth be eaiitoioB Ibnayean asd a bal£ 

"bm yeari aSd'n halfnore.' o^be lime'^n.l^ m-i'Miioh. 



Chrlel wai cniciAed, nxe again (hiin Ilw de 



^ 



A. btr to Fstum, ib.i ktlli ber. U1; uptlled Ibr U. A.; 

ABRAHAM hetd in vrnrralian ky Ihe Mill, 1. MS. Alriindh hii ion rrl«n> ihrn by faroar nt ItM So. 

AceiDd Aeon, PtaJcmiiiiiaHllEd. II. SD. mini. il. 13^ miinlcnliii mUk. lk.i«i|Kll«l by Ibe 

AclebDriui. Ibe Oaul. inTades PaBBsnls. II, U. Alcitndrilin, VHi kto OHtb, lb.; be ii not axinid 

Acbcan tnniniDiKmllh, irbii It w«, )i. UO. V PtoleH Uia wtnniiuiut. A. 

es: wruKsllwklngdonDf Byrin.H; ivcnTera^ri dnuMr with PIirieniTLaltainiUiii nrcfpriia, Mil 

or it. It.) uauria it. n knleifd in StnUi, Bl; be, i. overibruwn liy him. lb,; iwln«l by cienpalta. 

trayHlindddlvMMJlDAiillac^iii.lb.ilcbeaded.lb. mntliM' of Lalhtiua, lb,) hla Intcirlen wlib her, 

Achillai miknwar upin CKair at Alaiudtia, ii. «Wib*alen bflb* PhlUd<jlI>bl*Di,3iB:l)a(«Iby lb* 

308: iwt Iu<»hUi.3(W. FharikM. ib.; lakil aU jgtelu 0*H. lb,; mOmBtti 

Achnrla. Una Dl Sim, Bla wan with tbe ParMiDi. in tha tem^a, and kilk aii Ihnuawd iBwa. SISj 

hU dcaib, r. ULlab. makH (h* AraWana and MoablNa tlihilaiy, ]b,i 

Acroatio ntnlioned by Cjuro. what Ihey were. ii. woretad by The Anba. M9i bated Iv tb* Je«ra, lb,| 

Ml. IbFlrbaUHylBimbiiii.SSIihaJa mated andlUu, 

Adananlliia. why o'riaeo ta called. 11. M. Ibim, »S>;,1iU Hlnng «v»rtH. lb.) My ItHHiaaBd 

Adoratian pUd Ihe klDf sf P«ni* by the GiMka, I, of IbeiD killed, 3Mi Kkea Psfla, and diltn anajr 

3^ Ihe InbaUlanla, 130; eBlaina Ui eonnuma. ib-, 

Mlia* UalldK hi> nnaiicuKanil nipMlliait aialnil hit rlcn. ib,; hla dMIh, ib,; hli (nod advice id fait 

the Traalodylea la Ihe cait. ii. 387. wilb abaul Itw lunmmenl which be left ber, 1ST. 

AluUina inilu Aitldcbua lbs Orsat [o nake war Alejandtr, wn of Arltlobulua, eupn ttota Koine. 



Aaathoelea, aon oT Lyiimacbui, 
l)eneli{i>a, il. U; mnrdered b; 



Afoilani, king nf Bparia, bla wan aesiotl Ihn tn- Aleiandila built, i. 3TI; now a TtUafe, ib.; peopled 



Sauibier, 11, 3M; hiieoni by her. 3M; enterialned Aleiuidrlin'capy of [he Sejituafint. by wba 
al Jaranlem. ns; Ui eipedilion lo Boapborua, ib,: Un, 11. IB: iu ■nliiiallT, ib. 



^^^--^ ,-._^ ^--. -tiii-^J\l\.uo,^ ,1 15^ 

ADtaaflru. eite Aatyafea, i. IDT; aoe Carnbyaea. 163. ilon. 17^; Ivare Ib^r ci(y. 144. 

IM. Bee Artaieriei Lanflinannl, ffiO; canlKluiea Altar Ibr bvrni DflbriKp dwrlbed. I, MT, IC 

Ah**, kin* nfJndah, hie wicked reitn, 1,61.70; and lo NebuchaAimar, lift ilayi Apriea. 'uij hia 

«Blr«aH*, «Ii and tawa, 63-, b«otnM irlhnlary la duib. K5: indlgniilM otttrnl him anerwird. its. 

. AtbKM, aft hli kMalry. ib-i bla death and igno- Analbm taken and ruxd by the kini of Judea. II, 

Abiiiib, kini of Iinal, partner in Ibe Irade lo Amiiiw in Panini. Inn^ lUft of, by the Bomani, 11, 

OiitairwilhleliaaapbalMngnr Judah. i.CS. 303: mide a free cily by Lnrullui, 964, 

AWkam, bl> friMMilp lo Jeremiah. 1. M. Annnlanui MHtcetllnui coriecled, ii. 17. 

Alcandanlai UDftfTliie Araba oObia himaelf by »& Ammsn, klna of Judah. hla wicked rclni. i. E<T; hia 

tiM. 11. 318. dealb. ib.; rcTennd, lb. 

Aleib.ado put lo dealk al Iho Inalitatlon of Ihe La- AminanlUi carrioJ inib captirily by the Aaayriam, 

cedemoniant, I. 33f. I, lie. 

AlduB, hia idillnn of the BrMuafinl, ii. fT. Aminonine, mlniiler u tbe imprntor Galea of 9yiii, 

Aleikniler the Greal. bii birth, i. %»; vielnriea Is ii. ITH; hii ctuBlly, lb.; ploU agalnat the kinf of 

Orrea. aSEi bii army in Aiia.ib,; yieloriea there. Biypi, IKh alaln, lb. 

ib,; lacriHeei 10 Qnd al JemaaliB. SI ; bii cruelty Amna, bii prnpbecy of Ibecaplirily of tb« Jeni 

■ndfninnoiy, 37«ndaeeeBpr«,»i hiannlly fliled. i.(«. 

and croelly. »i Ulda AlHandrM. lb,; pailMea Anynna reiini In Ihe hni of Efypt. i, SSI: n 

Ibe Baraariuni ftH the death of AndmaiachBa. *en ihe whole Ui>tduDi,31l; dlea.!!' ' 

376; na«ert Ibe Pertlan enuirs.378; plnader* rh- by bli mn, 331. 

•epulii. 370: bami tl, ib,; Ma Iniurr there, iK: Anaclileria of Ptolemy, whet ll waa, 

WHpk over narlnra ilead My. 38^ Wa iwlfj- Aun«lui, an Dbcnr* man madB bl|b.prleat by 

Damhea, lb.; billda another AltiandrU. Sh: ware Hemd, ii. 137. 

wiin Ibe Bortbem AMtic*. ib.; killa Clitsi. (b.; Andreu aoUcht Piolemy fbr ihe Jewi. II. 98. 

CalHilheaei. 3W: hii lanlly. lb.; march lo India. AndriKoa. an inipoilnr. pcelendi Id Ihe klofdoni at 

383: ennqueau and ratam. lb.; Ua loal and eraellv, MactdoB. il, 174. 

383:hiirich«, 3M;hitdtilr>i.a^hiide(lh, 388; Andronicni, pfovernor of Aniiocb, pule Onlaa Ibe 

Aleiandei rnade lavernor of Penia by Anllnchna Anxela of Ihn cburch^i. why Ibe Aiian biabosa K> 

Ihe ami, ii. 6!l;rebeli, ib.; and lUyi blDiielf. 7]. called, 1.306. 

Aleiander Biaile kinrnf Egypl by Oleopalia hii n»- ABili.lbeiroiiila, IL 940. 

iher. IL W; leavea tbe tinidam, 349; pniuded by Ann* Um> VD^Xna.Mt «u«M9>>'^^n-'<>^'*™* 

Vox.. R— 56 






Wdcx. 

I, Hi. dmnMioa, iae:' ■■ 



Jm FmnWani, «« 
Banla*. ■ Irlot UMoilaB. L 4lt. Ml led, ML 

Awiii(liuIi)rUiin(DdMlHU.I. ISO. jLaUaekam Orjrm mmti Mm of Byri« 'TM" "Mhi'. 

AnUleMu. Iha LiwkmnnUB. hla bad pHua wllk ' —-'•--■■c c, . 

tbi hnluu, I. IM. ttr, •uriM biama is dHtk, f^nkjto pii4«BB iIm had rt|imiiJ for Mm. «II| 



■UcDDiML tail fonmiml alUr AleiiMltr<a da — . 
L Wl; hta war, JJJt mu iB fbr UmmtU, »Si wan - 
wttfc XuiHM*, ant *au llB to dialb. MB: W* 



rhui Cytiaaoi, Grnui'i dcalKo uatast kia, 
I, r nDd vMbul^tbr- 




•r nf ADikmir, 39B. 

l.llkwbrciilMn ^ . 

■ada a ftsg tfu t* P iiaf^y. (k ITS. 

u SaMT, Hn sTaatncM, kaw ti aot H 

___wiftflnalBiilaa.ll.UE«Me**d*hM.tti _ ._, 

tor tbi Uudoa ef Haeadaa, «| ]rMdi H |d AdU- aM ItaUf, ft.; KUlea Ua aBTaraaai a/ 

CK. Ikitoui )hi Gaola, aad b ibaacc lAad Bo- ll^inranU BimAlaiadiu Joda^ U« ^ 

lbjMhaMkrUanMa.a^kiadMili.ib. b)> ibt aa|t*l*AI Halkkat, Ak 



dkiB.lb.iUi wan with PUIa- called 
loaca Ma aCMem pravkDeiia. Iba pa 



■T PUmiWai, SBi loacL , , 

ib.; diTMWaXairitM. aad nanlaa Ptotaav'a daiuk- 
lar Baraga. ST; lanM oCBMtBlea. tal nUtM 

- I.aa>ll«. n priaoBad, Ik 

ABIincboa Hieni, wbjr » eajlad. 1L M; raau 



Ulnt,lfc.;«l 
-refcfakcpl-' 
y afllwlti 



Knhl 

SI; lal»«'9McHi. Kiiiiu 



lilftpalar. Tt>; ninc*t Iha 
be bailie of Rai>hja. I^ 



at; Ua march Jntn India, f .. ._ 
IheTmiiif klii(Plul«nyEtipbaBe8. 

of tbe iewa. ib.) Ida aucceaae. 

BDbh. tut; fivea ■adisiwe lo Ibe Bamnn ambaau- 
dm in Ttaraea. to-. ijH inia a iwdun. SO; mOlira 
bT a atnim, ib.i Hannibal with bim. Bl; enraeed by 

K; Ua moumlBi tbc bia ann Anli^hiia. lUS; bMini 

-*- *- Ihe RoiBaaa raiblT. lb.; Biarriea a 

in hia nid Bfa. M; dri»n inln Ada. 

■na. 90; routed by Ibem, ib.; paya a 



h: bia fleet 



II l£ aelHt Ika fwitea Df ^mt. m: hkaaan- 
aiiy. MS spaiBl at Cnar^ draiVllK Ua bniia 
■penll, lb.: nulwkled by OctadiBiB. fl. ilwhiid 
a public m*mT. ib.: maUBnitua.K3:bia jninAai 
and lutl. m. 3U; la kind lo Hrrod and lV irn. 
lb.; enamoared orneflpalra. ib.; ordera Uh Jniifa 
aBibaaaaiinn In be alain, nS: flilla nil wiib. and ii 
reeanrilad tn OcMvianaa. 317; brlbcil by Herod. M 
prooirea Ibe cmwa for bim. Ik; hb biiary at 
Alhena. X3tj balked la Iha riene of Baaiaaala. aS; 
foea 10 1'leonalra. lb.; in Ilaly. 33P; Ht eiaeditlH 
BOTlnal the ^tlMana. U*i hia emir and ill aimai^ 
US; tail (real InH. 310; betrayed liy Analuia,lb.; 

Beribyaeopalra.lli.ili' -'' ■ ■ — 

itablawlfcOer-'- ' 
...nruaenaia In b( 

nSind><d at 
k)n(dona I 



ibena.373ili>akwd- 



la Epiphanea. bia ana. an hnatacp it Smae, 

1 nadaeaa, lOi; nlcknnmed EpiiBDnfa. Ik.; 
BiJeiuralen, 110; rauta Ibe Efynilina, 113; 

CI lb« JewMi ambaaaadnrt la death, ib.; bia vie. 
•• in Etypi, 114; hiaeniflty aad prorineneaa ai 
■ -am. Ill; Ma immenae booly. lb.; Invxlea 

ar or hnlHBy. ik; Ui aenre decree afaluat 

Fa. IW Ma «<llr at Daphane . 1» bia death 

•'•-' ———. 135: Danlel>a ptDpbKiea 

■■ '"" *■*.; auccniM by hii 



rnlnf Mm Aliuiol 138. he.; i 



Anlioehiia TbiMi 



Hnlher DenKlriu 
n or Balaa. eipeta Drmeliiu 
M; kind tu innilbaB, IBSi mu 
er Trypbnn. IS6. 
oiber of Denniliia, narriea b 

Syria, iBI; n'- -":■"-" 



liuDi.aro. »1; Riei 

JTI: Hcia Ibr part nf llmna a 

In vajn. JJS; deapiled by h.. m, ., niriiiina. 

376; Firlaioa arainal Cleopatra, ib.; bia cbaiacui, 

Ib.ikiliahhnaelf. lb. 
Aninniua. hla anB. ia IkroBr wilk Aufnaiw, ii. 177; 

pnl in dfaih, ib. 
AntoBir Jolna wllb Paal IbeoHnliln aeltiBiapmak' 

ApaBir, hrr acandalona hw* (br Demeiriua. ion of 

AntlMliiia Tbeua and Ptnl«7 Philadelphiia. «. 
Apia. Iba Eiyplian God. detrriUd, 1. IS^ killed by 

Cambyiea, IfiS; by Ocbni. K3. 
Apollo, of "nrre, chHined by tbem, I. JM. 
Apollonlua Tyanitwi. hlalory Dfhini ■ l^bla.l. m. 
Apnalalaa.hnwfcaledanduaedhy tbe Jem. ii.fO. 
A^lonioa Rbodlua, libiiry keeper at AkHndiia. U. 

Apotlnphanea Anikichna'a phyileitB. hia (dTice at a 

Apalloniiir. llrirlpBint lo Anilnch Epiphaner. de- 
alroya JpniaalFBi. ii. 130; routed and alain. [»; ae- 
vpril periana of ihal naiDFdlatiniuliihrd, ITB. 

Aptiai aiuzeeda Ma fftlbtr Paaainlii. kini nf EajpL 
1. Iter dacelvn ZediUab, llOi »«ad Ut lly Ihn 



1 

IWDEX. 443 


«H naarper Amniii. 117: ulaiii by bim, US: hli 


Artabaaanca. aao oT Da>id>, yi.lda tba crown to hla 


pridB, lb. 


younjer hroiber, i, 103. 




Ana»r>e>.lb>rd»nofXar<». mad. bini.l.:^ 
>lay> hli rider brolbar, iSU wby •utnaiutJ Li>i.|i. 




3t4;llt..p«U>:)-.H,. 








■Itina ir> lbs 9epluii|liil. ii. 4h iu> luMlwl in il. tit. 


iS.B.3ia' 






plgCM. i. B7. 


*SJiD™w"hXcwk^"3S)to';''lS';J'clIlill,™ 


Arstut llic p™i hnqured fcy Plotemr, )i. M. 


marriage., 3*1; d»alh,MT. 






rouuy auined by P1.4<iiiiy Philidalpbui. aiul why, 






Anndal. carl of. acniuon eancarniDC Bel.ucna htBi 


Artwcoi fmindi IHe lecond Auyitao BDnirtJiy. 1. fli. 


of 8yni. bro<i|hI by bIm onl nC llaly. n. ». 


Vrd« Tl(»lh Filfw. 


ArtMl*, Dirlui roul&l mere, 1. JTft 


Artitlfity poif.r, llii HI aSxti of 11. 1. 3». 


la nbom Cnarian U, ik.; tat aiMel po«eiuDn 


AntMmn ion of Hirad lunMits him, II. 410; ba <> 

ArehJH^ ■•nricili. 171; ihs acciiiaa ornii hinglBg 


oTiLlb. • "^ 

AibdDd, IU ilrFnilh. i. 8ft blockade of Inenly-Dine 




ll>n.»lf, )b. 


Aab.ii, Iha aianoo nf a di'uin in Psriii, i. 31B. Baa 


riuiuiatlialnniH.aM. 


Ihc Ihlnaenth ehap.t nf M~<:c<ibe». 




Aniu.klni s(Aiak>>.EHaacn kinf of DUMKiIi, IL 








i«. m. 


Aikatun. lample of Vcnua. mbbed by lb. Bcylbiana, 






pnaior. 11. IMR rKuK> ih. kini of Syria-, ilxn !>■ 




■»nri.w>. lb. 


liij(h-prteathiii>d. il. lUi o! the Aral claf • nf the aona i 
oT Aarun. ih.; Ihalr way nf da.lipi Willi Ibe eon- 
qoned. tH; Ibe leaph of (bsir reltn aver larael. 


Aha>i». Aleianrierl hananl hnrther, lude kinf, i. 










AlUHlnallaii-plol aninn nrnxl, ». 3». 


Bn«uM.IH<ii>k,ib. "^ 


AriUea.. hii W»UDI or Iba aqxuailnl Hmruinl, ii. 


pt>aH>. 11.1113. ' ' "^ 


n.lLC 




^fUtUet lb* Albenlin. bta eipKitt*. 1. 913. 


Anyu^. anUndla', m'arti»Ba«'Df"br>daiifhl«n to 
or P.i«la. IM: ancaeda hIa tbiber Cyiiar... 10^ 


J»*«, H. «4l: >-.».. ih» .1.1. rf kl..R. .™t mur- 


Antlmaui'a bmlbat, and murden liim. lb.; fbrcn 


Iha nme wilb Abaaaerua, lb.: bia dealb. 1«». 


Um lliiimaiia la b<r pr«KlrU> (o UK Jfwiib Hll- 
«iaB. Ill: nuirtan Hii brntlKr by [he ■nlllH oftiii 






.Trtfc.S«di»of«no«,lb 


Aiheniana qnaml wiib Duiin, 1 IBD; innrder Tiia 




herald, lOl: quil Ibeir eiljr (hr har of Xenea. 310, 
PerHanlleatlnlMrllarimiri. lb.; reniie lo make 


OrolbR Hrnzaaxa. ii. fclB; d^poan) bv P™.,»-y, it>. 


*(.; Ih. Um. of hia r««n aK.H.iiiBl. it; not 


Iiea» with Iha Perriaiu. Klft dealmy ibeir Seel and 




srs^iisaiiwss'sisrs 


ftT. »» hia H"' t^-! d.parta viIIkhiI Ukiix Imva 




' pat In chilKi by Pnnpay, SKI: tarriBl away fo. bi> 




!riiiD.|ih. ML K7; aacapaa th<ni Ron. 9Ul nAtw« 


33D: a-ia einfena aiHiiM Arta.er». m 


■qd i> wii*nB>^d.lin. 


Alh.n. iHimi fay rite hrn«... I.SIt: plait.. Ibera, 




31 J 317: wall. labuiii by Conm, 3M: lAen by Ba- 


radf Jaalwity of him. II. Xl; belocH »! Iha Java, 
n.; Biirdandby Hand'a crafty cni.lly, lb. 


metiie., 410. 419. 


Auupatlani. now Ibe 6«ir|laiia, IbeIr kini aiibmHa 






In Anliochiui, il. 71. 


OB Moaaa aaapaclad, Ih .^ . ... 








Jam of Perfangl. il. IBD. 


liochue Ibp Oreal. 00; hie league with the Sniaaiu, 


AHnolla Inalniclad U a Karni^ Jo. II. U: !■'> 


and dealh.ee: how It happsDiit, ib. 








^^hi; MrUi 3 U. m Hi' conTaraa vi th a J<W, 


KPS; hIa ileea aitd IbllT. im Mtm. and leavea Ua 
Itwda to tb. Rnmana i, will. ib. 










tbe Sibyle bonke to be cnpfed, 11. 396. 


ArklkiiDa. kint nf Babrlan, L. TT. - 


Auauilui. the nam. ilv.n la l>:taiilanna Cmmmr by 




4i£^^;«S^Mte^™" of Farthia from AnllJ- 


diana *c. 3)% hi above the 1aw> bj' the aengle, 
tiiei and enelfni, >Vi laluea hlmaelf npen h, «£ 


cbua, H. SO; («»«• thai kingdom, and aNlarf» 11. 




Ai«^^ •on.*laa«»awllh Anilochua tba draal. 


preerrvaa the Sibylline oraelea. an4 -ribar preiO*- 


U.e3:hiaauc(>wo>a.l8B. 




An« taa< OBlylh. nana of kln( of F>ir>l>.l. IM; 


tlme nf otir S.rinuf.birHi, 4t««*Bn be taiad It, 


.lain, ih- 


4iai hindeaili. 4S3: bi>im™l ctaraei.t, 4H. 








ill candnrt, Ii. 144. , ^ 








I.MO. 


Ani'no*, wift of PwtanT. and dtaitntt nf Lyiima- 


Aiolua taken by John ion of Hmon. ii. I«3- 


AMn«, wlA in/aNwr to Plnkiay PNloiiatcr, her 


p 


CDoraia. Ii. 7«i laii U> draih. 83. 
Anlnoa, ilHar Id deopalia. Cnar'a mlMraa', lad in 


tbe A«y.i»ni, lb.: iU grandeur nnd.r NehoefcaS.- 


tnompb by him. il. «l; nmrfwe* by Anlqiiy M 

lUtaac'oMpatra.ih. 




_l 



BtaNdH iHl brOv k>V °'HTff> ifiUMt JadH Nawa of (CkM^ M, tDt kaw mClb^ M* ■ 
M < , Uj M> «Mlir, Ik; •MwrtWMi.mtaoMOTtfMeaMa^Mli.tftar 

ilur>IMlw.lh4n- ■■ z:j:^j--l..— .-^ — ■ ■ 

I , ikiJiwcim Bii4J«rtikdl£(r«h*kHl>a>Atnt. 

IL'. >.. iM'i .1 .H-ITl ttal»|aaB MM*. CMwJM, i>>«> *ItI<« <_Im o IJ"|iiM«_l III. 



SIMe AT B™™!- hU IK ka IVm-s. ■ cte*(, L ML 



Ifea wtty oKiJJflJ •! hiiii, IWi U> n*u|s. Ik( pi,.:,- 

in.krnDstliilkinf.aU. [l>Hl' ij^mM'^ < n.i-i >....■ ,>i<l,.,n.u 



n. <.(»ri »]l:i«»ui*« 

hi.Mii.inE,jpl.aOS. 

Ahuuerui, I, 3M: dlKuIiTI^ ky ManWai. ib. 
, , ... . . BMmiiDf ibt Jtm. aa uatm in Eiiiland lenl^ 

-1.-. •_ «_,-- -mpirt. ud b UaJ IS Jmw- inriioal, li, lin, in. 



BueiHt, dlf PfflKUD fVVeflVlI.IV* • ■ 

Urn.' ucrlAM, 1. a*. - 



^mttt^m 



•MnialiM>lBJUn,U.n;H*i<aMtFawlkam . -jtt--^,.^ i - ■ - jli.l 

llfia.aMlai<MI«aUaKMKkrHr<MWU. Alaiairi> Ika anal. S. ^ ' ^ 

UK tb* MM gf tkt AiiiaMa friMia, UT; da- BnnODriaiUaa. win liat na**, U. Ml 

tolkt.lk. _ ■ T" -J --y- iiin [ Til am 

IkmakB «kaaa XaaiMai. il. Mj wnaWrt. «« Ma rMIii> faaHaw ibort k, Ik. 

JkRitli nnwaaadad, US. ■>««, IkOal. imntm MkiilikU. ^ k *■ 

pwaiw.lf«M»<«>>wMaw.BHilaaAlaud«.LW; . — . ^ —.„_-... . t , ,^^ g 

■wMkaukqrafkflHmlakUpMIMHiinffe*- iSuh n. (Mta ■.] 

tiw^ClSkMMWaallLlOlilfirkMkMM^ BnKM niM Uaaaioala Hi4 Onwi ■»« M 4Mb 

jMMiak M BabrlBB. «)(k Ha pRifbaeiM aiakut oT Cknar. 1. nK Mtnu*. »K Ulb " rf A. 

tbalcilT.NC- Burial pUnBrtteUnn ~ 

Barueb. tbo book lo aUti mftoati lo ba a Bclioo, Burial ^m, bnaoncaMi 

■nd why. i. lU. Um Jewi. k 70 

Banick, >piiLlaa ot.amta lb* Elabnw Caaon. II. 3a. Builorf. bia (ml Uarnina. ii. U 

■masbaiBH. lbeParihUia«oTarnDci>fS]Friii.iilHa BtubUiub aaiiad bi tliaOaula. II 

Hjnaaui. ni*M Bf Ibt Jam. II. 3SR. 

Vuaaa CkMilhw (Ma Buiua Om. lallai^ llcaic- _ 



■..h k,.i . Hnd nf pfophwr. "kaiitwaa. li.CIS; iwn. MB; lald in ba pan or iln 1m tiikca. tb. 

aa Viifiluiw. lb. Cadrtla. Jcnifaliiii » ullad by Hfnjdola*. I. M.W. 

I. ..n»H h. h>« il iai. CBfar. Jullu*. r>l« *ul Mini In bia couaMlf. I. 

... -_«•,.-.. .,. M»»d<H»%aln.SW;"™t.P™iiJI^.30SwSm 

Bd. hi> iDaiB Ml up by NtbuchadnMHr. i. IJJ. bin lu Eaypt. 3D«; hrara ibsraaaa to-twaan rtoW- 

fc M^ uUiO 'l i 'il m™?*^* d i dafta ad ?!«*" *'''"•""'■ '"■ '" ■"" ""* Ctoo|»Ba.afc 

li- 19. ' Baal, lb.: I* mai daaan. lb-'; aika* •affTua 

Biillbiii loaiaedt Eiarhaililnn klii| at Auyrli. I. T7. Hkpor Ubnpatra. Ill: UidacrMlB Ikvoaraflb* 

Belabuui. B» Nabnnad.ui Jawa. lh.j Wi hiD( auy wiita Uenpalra. Ik; kMr 

BdU). lamptr nf, at Babrlnii. I. ISO; lla Inwai mm- bit cidm by lbs DHIIn. F-ia.* vMi tin. m nna 

liaaed br Hamdolai. mMffarthan IbamrJiiu- Cato and Bci|ia In Aftka, 314; nIbrDd TbcloBaa 

Hlrp. ib,i MjiandaradertB lorabulM il. 381 calandir. 3I«; atade pNpMaal iitttlm. Sift kUM. 

Baa etn. a bimk annni tba Jewi ao ulled, unakil- fb.; hit murdrr rannfi^. J3«. ^^ 



Aillj takan fhr EcclHiaalicua, It. K». 
Bacanka — °— — ' 

babad' 
BarankM, .... ... 

Befaniea, da<iikli 



M. (^aat. Calna. Au(n>lni>a (randann. am tau Ika 

Caiapbu maila blib-priaM at Uit lam kr Iba Ka 

..__, — ^ui ni>n(,<l. lU.tu. 

1lKu.il. ST; aka la loniad off and fliaa. m unr- Calandar. Jawfata. vban mmit. I- 178: VMa nnu B. 

deiTd, lb. Cakndat. Bfyniian, TTftmndkrilM ■(i«aM.H.r& 

Baraaica. wih arpiolaoiir Buarceua, bac hair luraad Calandu. Jawla. niAHwrf. II. IH; Baauu nlnad 

» 1^ ' Miatellaiion, il. 81. 1^ CaHir, 3IK nrrtndaa. 317. 

BMtf*. Alrppn, ao called aiiislintl)>, IL US. (sola laj Calilppta evela, wkal it waa. ii. IM. 

m^.. ^ = Li „ , Callimaehlia iba pnrt. (kviHirad by Pinlav.U. » Mi 

BariabUti Babb.. t eominanlarr ao Bniaia. IL JM, aaUre anloil bl.dlaei^a ApmkwlaMlhViT-kcaf- 

Brto* Ukrn by Pytrhui. ii. 13. „ >I AIg»niltla. M. 

Baroaui Ibi^ hiilnnan. whan ha lived. U. S3; an u- CalllaThenaii. tba pMimoidur. Ha okMmlkika af tte 

»s::s?.Sii „ D.»... ,. ». ««.„ „„„ sr^ """■"'■ '■■»—"' "•■— ' 
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Calves, golden, tot up by Jeroboam, carried fVom Je- 
runalein by the A«»yrianfl. i. 69. 

Cambyses, son of Cyru«, succeeds htm, i. 1G5; bis war 
with Efrypt, ib.; successes, 16t>; his naenu in Ethio- 
pia desiMiied. IA7; bis army destroyed, ib.; whips tbe 
Bpyptian priests, and kills their god Apis, 16^ sets 
his successors an example of incestuous marriages, 
1(19; kills his wife, ib.; his madness, ib.; bis death, 
170. 

Candace, queen of Ethiopia, routed by tbe Romans, 
it. .188. 

Canon (Jewish) of scripture, wben completed, i. 370. 
278.434. 

Captains, Alexander's, assume tbe name of kings, i. 
XX); establish four great monarchies, 415; Daniel's 
prophecy of them fulfllled, ib. 

Captivity (head of) «n oOcer among the Jews at 
Babylon, i. 138. 139. 

Captivity. Jewish, at Babylon, who tbe head of, il. 
5&I3.433. 

Carrbss. called Haran in scripture, ii. 229, 230; Cras- 
sus defeatHl there, S3C. 

Carthage destroyed, ii. 180. 

Carthaginians league with Xerxes against tbe Greeks, 
i. 908;ru«tcdinSic<ly, 211. 

C^ssander, son of Antipater, supposed to have pn|. 
•oned Alexander, i. 3aE^ bis designs against Alex- 
ander's children, 395; puts Olympias tu death, 398; 
and murders Roxana, 408; and her son, ib.: takes 
the title of king, 411; divlsious among bis family, 
419. 

Cassius Parmensts put to death by Octavius, ii. 372. 

Caasius dissuades Crassus from going against tbe 
Farthians. il. 396; bis good retreat after CrassuS*s 
defeat, 299; repulses tbe Parthians, 300; routs and 
kills Osacas the Parthian general. 301; seises Syria 
after tlie death of Ctesar, 330; his strength. 331; 
Dolabella kills himself (br fear of him, ib.; defeated, 
333; kills himself, ib. 

Cato. the Roman gen.eral, routs Antiodhus the Great 
in Greece, ii 95. 

Celsus, well acquainted with tbe scriptures, ii. 41; 
the greatest enemy of the Christians, ii. 406. 

Cendebeus, general of the Syrians for Antiochus Si- 
detes, routed by the sons of Simon, ii. 191. 

Chaldee paraphrases on the Bible, ii. 341; necessary 
for the Jews, ib.; language learnt and spoken by 
the Jews, ib4 a true standard uf it in Daniel and 
Ezra, 343; three diflerent dialecu of it, 346. 

Chapters, the division of scripture into tbem, i. 376; 
why scripture divided into chapters, 277. 

Chares of fjindus, builds the CoIomus at Rhodes, ii. 70. 

CharrK in Mesopotamia, the Haran of the scripture, 
i. 391; Abraham dwelt there, ib.; Crassus routed, 388. 

Chasidim or Asidcans, who tbe people so callad, iL 
124. 

Children, three carried captives firom Judea to Baby- 
lon, i. lOU; preferred there, 103; their seal for their 
religion, ib. 

Chinese called Seres by the Romans, II. 48. 

Cbinrerus king of Babylon, his reign, i. 72. 

Chinilsdaniis succeeds bis father Nabucbodonosor, 
kinir of Assyria, i. 88: his effitmlnacy, 89. 

Christ's coming. Daniel's prophecy of seven weeks 
concerning it made clear, i. 127. &c.; when they 
begin, 231. 244; wben completed, ib.; perplexed, 251, 
S59. 

Christ born four years after tbe temple of Jerusalem 
was re-edlAed by Herod, il. 411; when Augustus 
•nrveyed the Roman empire, 414; called Sbiloh, 
423; his flrst appearance in his mission. 425; he is 
crucihed, ib.; Daniel'sprupheciesof him fill Ailed, lb. 

Christ proved to bn the Messiah by the Jewish Ur- 
gums, il. .152; prophecies of him fulfllled, 353; by 
Pagans. 404; foreshown to the heathens by prophe- 
cies, 405; the Jews' expectation of him. Ib. 

Christ honours the feast of dedication, anpninted by 
Judas Maccabrus, with his presence, II. 133. 

Christian Fathers well skilled In the Jewish learning, 

«-350- ,..-. 

Christian churches makeateofdifftrenttranalationt 

of the Bible,' ii. 47. 
Christians, names riven them by the Jews, II. 302. 
Chronics, iKtok of, more modern than the rest, i. 421. 
Cbronicon Alexandrlnnm preferred In soma things to 

Eusebius, ii. 112; why so called, ib. 
Cbronoioty of the Jews, why erroneous, il. 940. 
deero. whence his name, li. 210 (note 1;) bis birth. 

943; commands in Cillcia, 301; salatad Imperator, 

902; proMvlbed by the trinmvlrata, 981; Ma tayinff 

of the Bibyinne oracles, 403, 404. 



Cimmerian Bosphotat, what cotintry so called. H. 273. 

Cimon, bis descent, i. 10<l; his relation to Thucydides, 
191; bis wars agninst the Persians. 219; destroys 
their fleet, 334; recovers his fslher's territory, ib.; 
tried for life, and why, ib. 

Clearchus leads a Grecian army to assist Cjrrus 
against Artaxerxes, i. 335; slain, 336. 

Cleomenes kills himself In tbe streets of Alexandria, 
ii. 76. * 

Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, murdered by order of 
Antigoniis, i. 409. 

Cleopatra, mother of Ptolemy Philometor, regent of 
Egypt, ii. 104; her death, 100. 

Cleopatra, queen of Syria, her many bosbaods, 11. 
SOU; occasions the death of her husband Demetrius, 
201; murders her own son to reign in his stc^ad. ib.; 
attempts to murder another son, 309; her wicked- 
ness, ib.; forced to drink poison, 210. 

Cleopatra, wife to Antiochus Cyaicenns, murdered 
by lier sister Tryphcna, ii. 212. 

Cleopatra, mother of Lathyrus and Alexander, kings 
of Egypt and Cyprus, her ambition, ii. 311; bow 
she expelled Lathyrus, 345; her tyranny, 246; killed 
by her son Alexander, 251. 

Cleopatra assuciated in the kingdom of Egypt with 
her brother, ii. 313; gains Cesar by hnr beanty,3ae; 
she has the kingdom given her by him, III; poi- 
sons her other brother. 323; refuses to aid Cassiua, 
ib.; charms Antony, 325; her b«»Id design to draw 
her fleet over land to the Red Sea. 373; rejects an 
offer of peace on tbe terms of killing Antony, 375; 
her treachery to Antony, ib.; tliee to a tower fbr 
fear of him. 376; she kills herself, lb.; her charac- 
ter, ib. 

Cleophis, queen of the Assacans, prostitutes herself 
to Alexander, i. 383; has a son and successor by 
him, ib. 

Clitus killed by Alexander, i. 381. 

Clodius debauches his own sister, Lucullus's wifb, li. 
3®; raises a mutiuy against him. 389; his lewdnesa, 
ib.; and turbulent spirit, ib.; procures tbe banish- 
ment of Cicero, 390. 

Coans refbse to deliver Hippocrates to Artaxerxes, L 
314. 

0«le-8yria, what that country was, ii. 78. 

Colossus of Rhodes thrown down, ii. 60; deKribed, ib. 

Comanlans. priests of the moon, their number, ii. 278. 

Comets, appearances of them, li. 209. 

Concordance f ijatin.) the flrst that was made, 1. 976. 

Concordance (Hebrew,) when mada, i. 277. 

Conon, tbe Athenian, his friendship tp Eaajtorat of 
Salamine, I. 338; commanda Arunnes' fleet. 340; 
his men not paid, 341; becoasiriainsnf it,342; beats 
the Lacedemonian fl<»et, 344: rebnllds the walls of 
Athens, ib.; put to death, 345. 

Conon of Samos, the mathematician, hia gross flat- 
tery of Berenice, wife to Ptolemy Euergetea, ii. 61. 

Constellation, why called Coma Berenices, II. 61. 

Conquerors, their detestable character. 1. 372. 

Conquests as uncertain as riches, li. 377. 

Contributions of tbe Jews toward rebuilding their 
temple, their amount, 1. 147. 

Coponius seises the government of Judea In Aagna- 
tut's name, ii. 4S0. 

Coptus on tbe Nile made a mart fbr the aastera 
trade, il. 55. 

Corinth destroyed, li. 180. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, rcftasea to many 
Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, ii. 151. 

Cornelius Agrippa, why uken for a conjurer, i. 200L 

Cnrupedlon, a ogbt there between Seleucos and Ly- 
simachus, ii. 23. 

Coryciis, naval fiitht of, between the Syrian and Sb-. 
man fleets, ii. 95. 

Cos, island of, Hippocrates bom there, il. 54; Beroioa 
there, ib. 

Cot to, the Roman eoaani, vanquished by Mllhif- 
dates, ii. 260. 

Court, outer, of tbe temple, wliat it waa, 11. 181^ 
(note 5.) 

Crassus, his ricbea, 1. 358, 259. 

Crassus enters on the Parthian war against the ofil- 
nion of the THhanea, li. 206; plunders the templa 
of Jerusalem, ib.; hia ill conduct in Parthia. ib^ 
robs the temple of HIerapolis. ib.; neglects good ad- 
vice, 999; routed and slain, 300. 

Craterus sent by Alexander to lead tbe old Mac^do. 
nians home, I. 389; governs Macedonia afkar hia 
death. 390; slain, 392. . 

Crataa, deputy governor of Jannatem^ awH m w wmw> 
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Creuni. their btd ebmracter. ii. 81, (note 7^) 

CroBMii Miocecfli his fhther Alyattef in the kingdom 
of Lydia. i. Itf; command* the Bahyluniau army, 
131; hiH wars, 134; routed by Cyru*. ib.; his saying 
u* he was to die, 135; favoured by Cyrus, ib.; de- 
ceived by ocaclep. 135, 130; ordered to be slain by 
Cambyscs, IGii; how saved, ib. 

Ctesiphon stands where Bcleuda did, i. ^3. 

CCesias the Cnidian, physician to Artaxr>rxes Mne* 
mon. i. 33H; his history, ib^ copied by Diodorus Bk- 
cuius and Troirus Pomprius, ib. 

Cum*, the Sibyl's cave there described, ii. 397. 

Cuthitet, people of Judea, why so calk>d, i. 70; odiooa 
Dame among tlia Jews, 1Q2; the original of the Sa- 
maritans, 331. 

Cyaxarea fcinc of Media defeated by the Scythians, i. 
88; his death. Ilk*. 

Cyaxares. son of Astyages king of Media, i. 104; 
called Darius the Median by Daniel, ib.; succeeds 
his fkthor, 129; called Cyrus to his assistance, ib.; 
is declared king of Babylon, 140; hiii death, 142. 

Cycle of the moon, when, for what, and by whom 
invented, i. 311. 

cycle, how it difTora firom a period, ii. 155; of nine- 
teen years the best, 158. 

Cycle of eighty-four years, when begun by the Jewa, 
ii. 154; how made up, ib.; wholly abolished, 161. 

Cycle* treated of. ii. 154. Jbc. 

Cynocephalus, battle of, between the Romans and 
Mac^onians. ii. 89. 

Cyprus, nine kings there, i. 360; mastered by Ptole- 
my, 410. 

Cyprus delivered to the king of Syria, ii. 114. 

Cyrenean Jews, from whom descended, i. 395. 

CJrreneans made free by the Romans, ii. 241; subjected 
to them. 259. 

Qyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, prc- 
•ents king Charles I. with the Alexandrian copy of 
the Septuagint, ii. 48. 

Oyrus, his birth, i. 104; commands the Median army, 
1S9; bis descent, ib.; his education, 130; reduces Ar- 
menia, 131: his wars in Assyria, 132; routs Crosaus, 
134; his generosity, 135; take* kina Crossua, ib.; hia 
▼ictories, 136; conquers Babylon, ift; highly fkvours 
Daniel, 141: is king of Persia. Media, and Bahykm, 
142; favours Daniel, 143; his decree and reaiions for 
restoring the Jewti, 144; decree for rebuilding the 
temple, lb.; death. IG5. 

Cyrus, son of Darius NTothus, made governor of 
Lesser Asia, i. 332; assiBts the Jjacedcnionians 
airainst the Athenians, ib.; his pride and cruelty, 
333; plots against Artaxcrxes Mnemon, 134; par- 
doned, ib.; new designs against his brother Artax- 
crxes, 335; slain, 330. 

D 

DUmaratQS the Spartan serviceable to Xerxes, i. 193. 

DamasCenuR. Nicolas, his history, ii. 261. 

Damascus taken by Arbaccs, i.64; by Alexander, 361; 
the rich plunder there, ib. 

DamaxcuB taken by AntiiHrhus the Great, ii. 14; De- 
metrius Euc<eru9. son of AntiochuA Grypus. made 
king of it. 249; Ponipey'j" court there, 276. 

Daniel, b<iok of. writ in Chaldee and Hebrew, i. 163; 
the prophecy cuncemini; Xerxfs. iiOO; of seventy 
weeks relating to the Mestiiah made clear, 127; 
contains three branches, 244. 

Daniel carried into captivity by Nebnchadne7.zar, i. 
100; his greatness, ib.; reveals the kinir's dream, ib.; 
his (treat piety, 108; and fame for wisdom. Ill; he 
prophecies to kirie Belshaixar. 137; just before he 
was slain, ib.; in high favour with Cyrus, 141; 
prays for the Jews, ib ; in the lions' den. ib.; his 
prophecy of our Saviour. 127; favoured by Darius 
the Median. I4:i; his great age. death and charac- 
ter. 162; his building in Susa, 163; prophecy of .Alex- 
ander. 371, 37H; of his successors, :W0. 414. 4J5. 

Daniel, book of, the Septuagint version faulty. Ii. 43. 
a prophecy of his touchinfr the marriage of Antio* 
chus Theus with Ptolemy's ilnuirhter Berenice ful- 
filled. 58; to wfiom the prophecies in his eleventh 
chapter are to be applied, ib.; his prophecy of the 
effects of Berenice's marriage fulfilled, 02;' of An- 
tiochus the Great, 98; and of the Ptolemies. 00; of 
Beleucus Philopater. 105; of An tiochus Kpiphanes. 
ib. 4bc.; the end of his prophecies relating to the 
kings of Syria and Egypt. 139; the persecution of 
the Jews, ib.; Porphyry the Pagan owns the full 
completion of them. J40; relate also to antichrist 
141; what is meant by his time, times, and half a 



time, ib.; bow much of the book writtea in ClkiP 
dee. 281; not allowed to be a propbet, aiMl why^ 
344, 345, (note 2.) 

Daphne, city of, its lewdness, i. 417. 

Darica, money ao called, when CDincd, L 141; ita 
value, 142. 

Darius tbe Median. IBee Cyaxares. 

Darius, king of Media, with two otber klnipi, rosted 
by IjUcuIIus, il. ITS, 

Dariua, the son of Hyataspea, ma(*e king of Peraiaby 
tbe neighing of bis horse, I. 174; forwards ibe re- 
building of the temple, 175; bis unsueGrssful expe- 
dition against the Scythians. 183; invades India, 
184; his wars with the Macedoniana and Greeks. 
191: his heralds murdered in Greece, IM; his loskes 
in Greece, ib.; disposes of his crown. 193; high- 
priest of the Magians, 901. 

Darius Nothus, his reign, i. 319; his brother Arsites^ 
rehallion, ib.; other troubles, ib.; bis crnelty. 390; 
impolicy, 321; a fine saying of hfs at bis death. 33S. 

Darius Codomannus made king b^ Bagoae, i. 365; Us 
mean post before he was king, ib.; puis Bagoas to 
death, 365; routed by Alexander, 367, 36^ seind 
by Besstts. 378; murdered, 38D. 

Darius, son of Ajrtaxerxea Mnemon, his rebriKos, i. 
356. 

Datames, Artaxerxesls General, bis great cliaraeter. 
£.349. 

David, his riches, i. 64. 258. 

David, sepulchre of, tba story of tbe treamre iBett 
fhlse, ii. 198. 

Day, houra of. how reckoned by tbe Jewa, L 305. 

Death of priocea foretold, i. 100, (note S.) 

Decrees, Cyrus* and Artaxerzer for restoriag the 
Jews, i. 144; DariuB*s, ITIi; fn their Ikvoar, 92, 
(note 7;) for tbe destnicCion of tka Jews, proearad 
by Haman, 857. S58. 

Dedication, fieaaC of, appointed by Judas Maccateos, 
ii. 133; honoured with Chrfot*s mesenee. jb. 

Deioces, first king of tbe Medes, i. 76; tbe Ibander of 
Ecbatana, ib.; ranted By Nabucbndooosor, 82. 

Deiotarus made king by Pompey. ii. 977,878; Cke- 
ro^ oration for bim, 978, (note 1.) 

Deists, Epicuseans, i. 409. 

Delphos, the Gauls defeated there, ii. 96. 

Delta in Egypt, so called fl-om ita figure, ii. 311, 
(note 1.) 

Demetrius, son of Antiaonus, beaten by Ptolemy. I 
41K; his victory over Cities, ib.; his generosity, ib.; 
takes Athens, 411; his victory over PiolVmyH 
brother, ib.; has the title of king, ib.; his saying M 
Seleucus, 418. 

Demetrius Phalcreus's character, i. 411; gets the king- 
dom of Macedon, 420. 

Demetrius Soter, stm of Seleucus Philopater. set aside 
in the succesftion by the Romans, ii. 144: his escape 
from Rome, 151; seizes the kingdom of Syria, ISS; 
courts the Romans, 108; assists an impostor in 
Cappadocia. 170; a plot against him, 172; distressed 
by an inuN)8tor, 17G; killed, ib. 

Demetrius Nicator, his son, attempts for the king- 
dom, ii. 178; obtains it. 180; his ill qualities. ISSi 
assisted by Jonathan in his distress, 183 his rices. 
187; routed and taken by the Parthians. 189; kept 
in easy captivity. MK); returns and recovers his 
kingdom, 201; overthrown by an impostor, 207; 
killed, ib. 

Demetrius, his great preparations for war, ii. 13; 
abandoned by his army, ib.; straitened, ib.; fiebts 
his way through his enemies. 14: surrenders him- 
self to Seleucus, ib.; his way of Ii vinir aAervi ard, ib. 

Demei rius Pdliorcetes quits the siege of Rhodes, ii. a9. 

Demetrius, his son. murdered for his amour with 
Apame. ii. 55. 

Demetrius, son of Grypus, expels Antiorhus Eusebes, 
il. 240: assists the Jews against their king, 251; hia 
death, 252. 

Demetrius the Phaleran. first president of the museum 
at Alexandria, ii. 21; prince of Athens, ib.: his 
story, ib.; dissuades Ptolemy from disinheritine his 
eldest son, 22; imprisoned, and dies of the tote of 
an asp. 23. 

I>emetriu8 the historian, what of him preserved bv 
Eusebius. ii. 40. ' 

Demncritus, founder of the atoijiica] phJIusoUiv. i. 
320; atheistical, ib. ^' 

Denmark, a court of Justice there like a Jewish San- 
hedrim. ii. 203. 

Dercyllidas. the Lacedemonian, commanda against 
the Persians in Atia, i. 338; in danger, 340. 

Deuteronomy, not all written by Moee^i. 179. 
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Ma liManr, il. iltj tout run baKin Cfaita, lb, E|«rDD. liken by iiunn and rued bj Juilii 

DIvlnaUD^Iv •mm. how J. |I& bnii, li. 14). 

pjTtnaUnd, ■wiTof ItuMlbirCbrinlBnt, il, 916. Epluim, nueril la Anllodiai Cyiieeniu, 

Dhlner. BRnKaa. a norj- ofune. 1. ««. 1M. »in, It.aW. 

Sr«oftrwin.£!;"rtlMI(ir.'>laiiiliy k'ini Alaiaa- EjHiedn Anli«bui>i HiiHal. BiuiiiendT 

^ der fill ap)iiialilgtui|l't«llui«l,e6l of the dirinily tended Iteamn, iU 71. 

^ tchaol ai Jrniuleia, ISM; tbrlc dan* of Qaoi, Bidphaniai. laihar oT Salamine. bit acroai 

'""'■'**^ . fcpigafinl, li-31;tnntuleit.38. 

DunniHIar Bi»k, hnwlongiiiak'iiic.if, 4IS, [nota lO.T Erai Jolian. eoVreeud at il ^ now, ii-dSO. 

% Av, nearMnunlCarU.Mken b/IlHByrlaiu,U.I4. Era nT (be Belmieb'- ' ' 

, BraehiD of fold, iu tPMiw. I. U"!. 

' Draa^t of iba TnnpM of JeraaaleD. i. 

t* BariilD, CMar wnr.led Ibflie bv Pamper, "■ 3IH. "iT. IM. I«V jw! 

DyHmlB. unHid-ananliier of Mlihrtdnun, hec taar- Era nrihe Aeiie TtcloFy. il. 3TJ.- 

(IBgeBlD Ibe BoapllDtaa kllgt. 11. 393, Era uClbe Dlaclt>iin. il. 3T7. 

Etn, Philip[«. II. 3M. .^^ 

k ^ 'FIHeiiiy''^el^le>,ii"'C^Mec«Drbi?ei"!^bbl 

W E>«la,)»»lie*iBsU>bg,IMRaiD«iiBlanda!rd.iL34ll. deaih. US. 

~ Earth and waur dMniiOed orUwGrukiliy Dariua, EmMralm buni Ibe temple of Gpbemi. and wby. L 

EarlbqnakB, a utiWe oh In tain. II. STO. Entirdaddon •aa»edi hlB hlhrr Sennncbeiib, king of 

Baat Ijufla trade, a IViTl aumnt nf II rroni David^ Awyrin. I. 77\ Ibe AenApper of Eua, TUj hla coo- 

limg tn the ptmit a(e. 1. M, Ac. queeU. Ml; bii death, m. 

lh-"iiaaaMkiBrHi>kelwrcli'abaitilt,lM;>Khi>ni Eidig>"a boo k" lira 'abaurd 'for the rapltti. i. 17(% 

abwil KSplaia.il>,;rul»fl>r keepint il obMrved. Kr.iien b^hm J«oHm, «33- dmn «■) 

l«0;«h«BHinilWI*BT*ear. 101;a>cli«a>earit £Mlsnfeber.B pDnwbunia Ihe Jem Haded KiDpMr, 

Hplaiaed, IK. t H- 

BMnnliea. thnti heim'toMained, il. 41, by unr SaMo^r. and w^, SS; a larfa aeetmil of 

Kkaiana. by whom nnolM, 1. TOi taken by \ibD- ibem. lb. ixi their real PuHly. lb.; Ibdf no"!- 

dlodnniMnr. » annlber nity. 114 Camlq'm de- tialeLUT; Ibeit takbalka, A,: furlka InmarUUv 

. -Niifi^ by the nans. lb. oriDe Mut IM. IheK pr>>iili«eiea.39S) UMraanfeer, 

' Knlniiinkal biatnry, Mt. Echatd'i ibe beal In Enf- 330; ibelr elhio. 331: halan uraerriiailLCB; ibalr 

ltah,ii, 41K blihodilVt ■)fanftt*,ib.;v>halP»ny«y.ofth«o.te6:wro™ 

tranHated lt> Bppl iw Ifaui, the »n'of SitacB, joi; w.d lo M one oniieni.'ias.' 

nwn'iB'll'llianlfieOnwk.'aUO, tn Arlaieriei loHfiniantiB. 'ik; befrtend* &In U 

eSIwo', an, t. IW." '" '" ''' MO. Ac.; promnln NiJHmial) by net Intgital, aa* 

a &lniDrparlnri1ieklBr)nn>'>rin'*"'<-M;»™l«-'>I' Eilber.bnok nT, bf <Hio»H'rlITen.I. 4M. 

Bflooiilee. whi-r* liny dwelt, li. 133; aliln by Judai Bihlnpiane. tbeir neaean to Cambyaea. r, I«T. 

w MaceabBne. 143. Euagorai. kin^oTSaMmlne. pardoned by Arlanixaa 

Baypt, ananhy there, i. TB; ci'll irara, ffi allickad at llw raqueil at Cdaon. t. 330; bii «>r ivllli lbs 

Iw tiK BeytMane. 88: by Cimbyen, IBft by Xeriea. Penlina, 34a, Ac.; murdered. 311. 

MB; cebela aninH Anaienr*. U4: reduced, US; Euaintai. kinf of Salannne, |nl Id dealb. ), Ml. 

' yevoHe ftnni Datiiii Nnihiii, 3KK tnlueed, 3n cItII ETltmemlaeb lueeeedi hii fttbrt Nebuchadoesar, 

I Iran ihrra, S3S. ennquered by Ochni kinf of Per- i. ISTi releaaa king Jeboiachin out oT prltoa. Ik; 
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BiTMiane7 their barbarmu irorablp, I, 1M; van- In ihe kin^on nf Pernmua, il. St defrati Antio- 

qiiWid by Oaidbyiea, ib, rho> Botet, J3; oTeimni Alia Minor, 63i hla lUM- 

Eiypiiana ••111 not olftr the Mood of beatla i» tbeir ry. ib. 



Bleaiar iiieeeadi hie brother ibe bltb'prleat, ii. II. Egnanei auceeedi hN tbiher Atlalua. II. 1% ^"^^ 

Eleaur. bnrther of Jadaa. bta raib IcIlOB and dtatb. thren, lb,; Tefuaei to marry a dauibier of ^"'^ 

Bll.hia ftmilylen oul bf the pcdiireeoriilih-prieala, the* iiive Win eonie nf Anilnrbm-e proilncfe. W: 

1 M aarfelt lh« kinf of Cappadocia Dial'"* •" impw- 

rsita*lni.iniBin«roratalaloMaBa«eb,blii bUlory, _ ""; ."*^ ?"J;'','%'*;o„j„ „ ,34 (noleS) 

El'imbib. ibe hi>h.priMt, bi> ptofanauon of Ibc lem. Enlllydenim mikei Uineeir king ofBaclria, n. n 

gla. L lISTdealh, 3W. airowed tbai litk by Auioehua.M. 
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Expiation day, how celebratad among the Jewa, ii. 13. 

Ezlcmporary prayer reproved, i. 309. 

£iekiel currietl iuio captivity by Nebuchadnezsar, i. 
103; callKti lo be a prophet. lOh; his vision of ibe 
eberubima, ib.; carrL'd in n vision from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, ih.; his prophecy againsi Tyre, 112; 
•gainst Zcdekiah, ib.; against Egypt, 114. 

Ekra, his ample conioilMion from Artaxerzea tn re- 
turn to Jerusalem, i. ISli; his descent, ib.; bis learn- 
ing, ib.; Journey to Jerusalem, and business there, 
ib.; and power, m; puu away the Jews* strange 
wives. 356; collecU the books of the law of Moaca, 
St63; Iri^ly honoured by the Jews, ib.; bow he col- 
lected a correct edition of the scriptures, ib.; 293; 
adds to it, 170; and writes several books, 100; 
changes the old Hebrew character into the Chaldee, 
ib.; completes and solemnly publishes the law of 
Ood,4Mi. 

Erra. book of. by whom written, L 424. 

Eva. how much of the book of, wiitten in Cbaldee, 
U. ail. (note 2.) 



Faction, tbe danger of it, and best way to suppreaa it, 
ii. 24t}; a reflection on factious ministera ajifdied to 
our own state, 354. 

Famine in Judea, ii. 367. 

Fast kept in memory of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, i. 1 1*2. 

Fasts kept by the Jews in their captivity, i. Jl^ and 
afterward, 233. 

Fasts, incredible ones, told of tbe Jewish Esaenea, ii. 
334. 

Fathers, ancient, their strange ofdnion of the reco- 
very of the Bible, i. 370. 

Fathers, ancient, their account of ttie Septuagint 
ii. 31, 4cc. 

Favourites, their danger, ii. 85, &c. 

Faust, John, invents printing, i. 200, (note 3.) 

Feast of the dedication appointed by Judas Macca- 
iMeus, ii. 137; of the tat»ernacles, what, ib.; of the 
dedication when celebrated. 133. 

Feasts appointed by magistrates in authority, com- 
mendable, ii. 133. 

Fictions, Jewish, about two Messiahs, il. 353. 354. 

Fimbria, the Ronao general, his victories over 
BCithridatea, ii. iBi. 

Fire, worshipped by the Persian Magi, i. 173, 173; al- 
terations in their worship by Zoroastres. 197. 

Flamtnius, T. Quintius, vaiiquislies Ibo Macedo- 
nianti. ii. 80. 

Forms of worship vindicated, i. 301. 

Free-will, opinions of the Jews concerning it,ii. 231. 

6. 

Gabinius made governor of Syria by procurement of 
Clodius. ii. 2i^; alters the government of Judea, 
S280; Ids covetoiisness, 294; replaces Ptolemy Au- 
letes on the Ecyptian throne, 21*5; routs Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus king of Judea, 2i)6; his corrup- 
tion, ib.; tried fur it and biinished, 297. 

Gabriel, archangel, declares to Zachariasthe future 
birth of Ills son St. John Baptist, ii. 413. 

Gadarean ambatwailors complain of Herod to Augus- 
tus, ii. 390; kills themBelvci:, 391. 

Galatians in A«ia, their original, ii. 27; subdued by 
Attulus. 63; llieir increafte, G4; Hwarms of them in 
tbe eaut, ib.; governed by Deiotarus, made king by 
Pompey, 278. 

Galilee roni|n(>red by the Syrians, ii. 71. 

Gallus, why Ptolemy Philopatorso called, ii. 79. 

Gallus. Cornelius, VirgiPs A-iend, kills himself, and 
why. ii. 384. 

Gamaliel, a scribe, or doctor of the Jewish law, ii. 12. 

Gamaliel, presidnnt of the Sanhedrim in our Sa- 
viour's time, ii 340; his long life, ib. 

Ganymede, the Kevptian eunuch, supplants Achillas 
the general, ii. Stk*; dii»ircs«e* Cegar. 309. 

Gangamela. Darius route.! there, i. 3TH. 

Gauls, beat Ptolemy Ceraunus, ii. 24; are cut In 
pieces, ib.; first enter Ania, 25; four thousand of 
them put to death in Egypt, 51; suppressed by the 
Romans, 98. 

Gaurs, the Persian Magi, now so called, i. 808^. 

Gaza taken by Alexander, i. 373. 

Gaza taken and plundered by tbe Syriana, ii. 87; by 
Alexander Janncus, king of Judea, 347. 

Gasara taken by 8imon, li. 188; he builds a palace 
iterm, ib. 



Gedaliah made governor of Judea by Nfbiifha<ttB> 

zar, i. 113; murdered by tbe Jews, 113. 
Gelo. king of Sicily, slays tlie Cartliaiginian general, 

and burns their fleet, i. 211; kiila and takea their 

mighty army, ib. 
Gemara, what, 1.909. 
Genealogiea, Jewa exaet in them, i. 396; why aone 

diflKfreuce between thoae coUeeted by Exra and Nc- 

Iwmiah. ib. 
Gentiles, Jewa forbidden to marry with tlieia, L 316, 

317; they break that law, 333, 333. 
Gerizim, tem|4e of, built in oppnattion to that of Jem- 

salem. i. 323; said by the Samaritans lo be the 

riKlit place, 333; their additiona to Dealcronomy 

concerning it, 331^ disputes about it, ib. 
Crermanicus adopted by Tiberina, iL 430; sent into 

the east, 434; poisoned, ib. 
Gilead conquered by the Syriana, ii. 75; balaaa treaa 

there, ii. 383. 
Glaphyra, mother of Archelaoa, procures him tha 

kingdom of Cappadocia, ii. 406; her criminal con- 
versation with Antony, ib. 
Glory, false notions of it, i. 373, 373. 
Goats of expiation, what they were. iL 13. 
Gods, heathen, liow they firat came to be woraUpped, 

i. 71, 72. 
Goki, Attic ulent of, its value, i. 184; gold and silver 

more plentiful in Solomoa'* daya than now, 85^ 

how the ancient gold and #ilver minco were loot. ib. 
Golden calf carried away by the Aasyriana, i. tt. 
Golden image. Nebuchadnezzar's, ita size and cost, 

i. 134, 135. 
Gorgias sent against Jiidaa Maccabaens, and roaled, 

ii. 130, 131; again. 146. 
Government, tbe benefits of it hardly make aaMndi 

for the mischief done by govemora. ii. 3BB. 
Grabe, Dr. undertakes an ediCon of the SepCaagiBt, 

ii. 49. 
Granicus, battle of, i. S66. Darius defeated there, ihi 
Greek, when first spoken in Egypt, ii. I& 
Gregory XIII. reforms the calendar, and aMkeatht 

New Style, il. ISO. 317. 
Grotins, what be says of the book of Jadtth bang a 

fbble, i. 84: of the book of Baruch, 107. 
Groves used by tbe Jews Ibr worship, i. 308. 

H. 

Habakkuk contemporary with the prophet Jtna^nk 

1.98. 

Iladassah. See Esther. 

Hapitni the prophet animates the Jews to rebuild tha 
temple, i. 175; his death. 194. 

Hacioirrapha. what paru of the Bible so calkd by 
the Jews, i. .191. 

Hagioffrapha of the Jews, what it was. ii. 345. 

Hani the son of Noah u Jupiter, i. 374. 

Hanian the Anialekite. favourite to Artaxerzea, his 
story, i. 251; his riches, 258; bis signal destruction, 
262. 

Hamestrip. Xerxes's wife, her cruelty, i. SJ6; not Ibe 
same with queen Esther. 217. 333. 

Ilamilcar. general of the Carthaginian army, con- 
federate with Xerxes against Greece, i. 306; siaia, 
211. 

Hannibal goes to Antiochus the Ureat,it.36; engagia 
him in a war with the Romans, ib.; sospected by 
Antiochus. 9.S; his good advice to him. ib.; beaten 
at sea by the Rhodianp, 95; he flies aKter the peace 
between the Romans and Antiochus. 97. 

Hebrew character, present, when ftrst used. i. 380; 
languaee. when it ceased among the Jews. i. 384. 

Hebrew tonene reased to be ppoken by the Jews, ii. 
34. 34); why preserved by the Jews in Egypt. 34S. 

Hebron dismaniUd by Judas Maccabspus. ii. 147. 

Hecatrus the historian fkvours the Jews. i. 406. 

Heliodorus, treasurer of Syria, how punished for his 
sacnieire. ii. 104; see 2 Mac. cap. iii.; poisons Be- 
leucus his maf>ter. 105; usurps the crown. 106. 

Heliopnbalus. the first man that wore silk clothes in 
the \ve«*l. ii. 3?5. (note 8.) 

HelioiMiliH in Egypt, why Onias built his tesaple 
there, ii. 177. 

Hellenists, Jews, why so called, ii. 39. (note 1.) 

HopheKtion's death, i. 387; Alexander puta his pbysi. 
cian to death, ib. 

Herarlides sets up an impostor in Syria, ii. 173. 

Herbertus de Lofcinea, bishopof Norwich, a remarin- 

blr story of bis simony, il. 215. 
Hercules, a name not known to theTyriaaa, ii. Mf. 
Heresy, Manichsran. what it was, i. 173, (nota 4.) 
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Hemiai, Antiodras the Gremt*f mini«ter, hii treuoa 
and cruelty, ii. 71, 7!i^ himself, wife, and cliildren 
killed, ib. 

Uerod the Great, king of Judea, founds a sect which 
took his name, ii. ^38; his compliance with the Pa- 
gan idolatry, S40; his birth and descent, 961', made 
fovernur of Galilee, 313; deflles the 8anhedrin, ib.; 
made govemor of OBle>Syria b^ Seztus Caesar, 315; 
assists Cassius against Ociavianus, 331; Casaius 
gives him leave to revenge his father's death, 3S3; 
marries Mariamne, Uyrcanus's grand-daughter, 
3M; routs Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, ib.; 

. bribes Antony, and is in his favour, 335; declared 
tetrareh by him, ib.; distressed by the Parthians, 
328; builds Herodium, and whv. ib.; is at Rome, 
and bribes Antony to assist hun, 330; his design 
more moderate than the sovereignty at first, ib.; 
bis audience of the senate, ib.; mide king, ib.; his 
war with Antigonoa, ib.; with the thieves, 331; 
with Antigonus. 335; wounded, ib.; routs and kills 
Antigonus s general, ib.; marries Mariamne, 337; 
beains his reign with bloody executions, 339; cuts 
off the 8anhedrin, ib.; surprises Aristobulus and 
Alexandra, as they were flying to Egypt, 363; called 
to account by Antony, 364; gets clear, ib.; his Jea- 
lousy of Mariamne, 365; puts bis uncle Joseph to 
death in a fit of it, 366; royally entertains Cleopa- 
tra at Jerusalem, ib.; tempted to lewdness by her, 
ib.; his unfortunate expedition against the Ara- 
bians, 37(H put upon it by Antony, ib.; has a great 
victory over the Arabians, ib.; puts king Uyrcanus 
to death, 374; waits on Octaviauus CKsar after 
the defeat of Antony, ib.; confirmed in the king- 
dom by Octavianoa, ib.; oflfended with his beloved 
Mariamne, ib.; entertains Cctavianus and his army, 
375; grants bestowed on him by Octavianus. 371^ 
enra^ at Mariamne^ contempt of Mm, 381; has 
her tried, condemned, and executed, 3t^ he repenu 
of it. and raves, ib.; his cruelty, 3B4: builds an am- 
phitheatre, and exhibits shows in honour of Au- 
gustus, ib.; his acu of cruelty. 385; builds cities and 
forts, ib.; a good act of his, 386; hated for his ty- 
ranny, ib.; marries an ordinary priest's daughter, 
388; makes her fether high-priest, ib.; builds Hero- 
dium, lb.; Augustus's (kvour to him. 380; visits 
Agrippa, 390; and Augustus, ib.; In fkvour. ib.; 
builds a temple to Auiuatus, ib.; Jealous of the 
Jews, 303; builds the temple anew, 394; president 
of the Olympic shows, 305; honoured there, ib.; 
marries his sons by Mariamne, ib.; entertains 
Agrippa, 300; helpful to him, ib.; obtains favours of 
him for the Jews, ib.; Jealous of his sons by Ma- 
riamne, 383; accuses them before Augustus, 407; 
builds oiore cities, ib.; imprisons his son Alexan- 
der, ib.; mad with Jeakmiy, 408; reconciled to him 
by means of Archelaua king of Cappadocia, ib.; 
perplexed by the thieves of Trachonitis, 400; dedi- 
cates the new temple. 410; loaes Augustus's fevoor, 
ib.; reconciled to him, 40fe has his consent to nro- 
eaad against his sons by Mariamna, ib.; puu tncB 
fo death, ib.; his son Aatlpaler plou against bim, 
413| partKutes the Pharisees, ib.; quarrels with 
Ma brochar Pheroras, ib.; Antipater's deain to 
pciaou him is dkeovered, ib.; has him put to death, 
m; he dtaa, lb.; his horrid design to prevent the 
Jawa nJoUiif at it, ib.; his disease and misery, 
410; Joa»pliQa*a account of his death, ib.; his wives 
and posterity, ib.; said to be of Jewish extraetloa, 
4S3; Aogustos*s saying of his cruelty to hia mds, 
417. 

Herodiana, a sect among the Jews, their opinions, ii. 
S38;^foload by the Badduoees. 340. 

Herodium, a palace built by Herod, ii. .188, 

Herodotus, wlwt he says of Sennacherib, i. 78; re- 
marks on his history. 136; when bora. 308; hia ac- 
count of Jerusalem. 396; when he wrote. il». 

Bcsttous, tyrant of Miletus, his advice in fkvour of 
Darius, i. 183; raspected by the Persians, 185; cru- 
dfled. 188; his sloqr, lb. Jfce. 

Hesychius, his edition of the Septuaglnt, ii. 47. 

Hexapala, an edition of the Bible so called, ii. 44; 
Montfkucon's book so called censured, 46. 

Uexekiah succeeds his fether Ahaz, L 70; begins a 
reformation, 71; his wars, 78; rafbses to pay tribute 
to Iha AsBjrrians, ib.; being sick, is miraculously 
carad, 73; proud of his alliance with tiM king of 
Babvlon, lb.; Isaiah rebukaa bim for it, 74; and for 
bis league with the king df Egyplf Um Ml doatb 
•ad bOMMraMe burial, 77. 
▼oImO.— 47 



Hczekias, a Jewish priest, viith Ptolemy in Egypt L 
404; assisu Ilecatcua in his history, ib. * 

Hierapolis plundered by Crassus, ii. 398. 

Uierax made governor of Autioch by the impostor 
Bafka, ii. 178; he retires into Egypt, and is macte 
priBie minister by Ptolemy Physcon, 171; 

Iligbkpriests, their succession among the Jews, i. 85. 

High- priest of the Jews had the temporal as well aa 
ecclesiastical power, ii. Ill; bow long, ib.; how 

At 



loug in the family of Josadac, and the . 
174; persons incaiiable to be so, 313. 

Hilkiah finds the law of Moses, i. 89. 370, 

Hillel. a Jewish doctor of the Sanhedrin, why spared 
by Herod, ii. 308. 390; his descent, quality and cha- 
racter, 330; descended from David, ib.; happ}' in his 
posterity, ib.; his great age, ib.; his difference with 
Shammai, his vice-president of the Sanhedrin, 341^ 
his numerous disciples, 340, 341. 

Hillel the Second, mckes the present Jewish calea- 
dar, ii. 399. 

Hipparchus of Nics^a, the astronomer, when be 
nourislied, ii. 179. 

Hippiati, the Athenian tyrant, revolts to the Persians, 
i. 193; slain, ib. 

Hippocrates the physician refuses Artazerxes's invi- 
tation to his court, i. 314. 

Hirom, king of Tyre, a part of the Old Testament 
said to be traiiblalcd for him, ii. 40. 

Histories, forged one. i. 418. 

llintorics, ancient, lost, ii. 139, 140; errors in several, 
ii. 380. 

Hody, Dr., bis account of the Septuaglnt the best, ii. 49. 

Holophernes, general of the Assyrians, destroyed 
with his army in Palestine, i. 83. 

Holophernes, a supposititious prince, pretends to the 
kingdom of Cappadocia. it 160; expels the right 
heir, ib.; expelled himself, 171; plots against Deme- 
trius his benefkctor. 173. 

Holy fire of the temple described, i. 160. 

Holy of holies, a place in the temple, i. 154. 

Homer's Iliad, highly esteemed by Alexander, i. 373* 

Horace's death, ii. 410. 

Hoshea makes himself king of Israel. L 09; tributary 
to the Assyrians, ib.; fevours the true worship, ilil; 
what is said of him on thst accoant in scripture, 
ib.; Joins with Babacon agaiaai the Aasyriana, 71; 
taken by them, and imprisoaed, ib. 

Hugo, cardinal, divides the Bible into chapten, i. 
376; made the first coneordance, ib. 

H)rrcanus, son of Joseph, his embassy to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, ii. 100; an accoant of his birth out of 
Josepbus. ib.; his deceit. 101; kills two of his bro- 
thers, and wars with the rest, 108; kills himself, ib. 

Hyrcanus. son of Simon, made general of the Jews 
by his fether, ii. 188; routs Ccadebcas, and takea 
Azotus. 193; secures the succession alter the mur- 
der of his fether. 196; is forced to sue for peace of 
Antiochns Sidetes, 107; accoaipanies Antiocbua 
in his expedition against the Parthians, 900; en- 
larges his dominions, and throws off all subjection 
to the Syrians, 303; forces the Edomites to embrace 
the Jewish religion, ib.: his ambassador well enter- 
tained at Rome, 305; his rich pr es ents to the Bo- 
mans, ib.; his loague with Zebina the impostor of 
Syria, 806; his sons rout Antiochus Cyzicenus king 
of Syria, 313; buys Scythopolis and other places of 
Epicrates, Antiochus's general, ib.; takes Samaria 
and raxes it, ib.; his greatness, 813; is a Pharisee, 
ib.; a bold saying of^one of that sect to him. ib.; 
leaves the Pharisees, and Joins with theSadduceea, 
314; his death and prophecies, 315. 

Hyrcanus, eon of Alexander, succeeds queen Alex- 
andra in Judea. ii. 8IS; routed by Aristobulus hie 
brother, ib.; resigBS the crown to him, ib.; restored 
by Pompey, 96& the lime of his reign ascertained, 
ib.; his love of ease, 975; flics to Aretas king of 
Arabia, and Is assisted by him, ib.; baa andienee of 
Pompey, 980; his claim, ib.; joins witb Ponpey, 
384: restored to the high-prieethood and fwemment, 
but not to the soverdgnty, by Pompey, 985; assists 
Scaurus. the Roman lieutenant. 986; his aovrer 
lessened by OaMnius. 301; assists Casar. 310; Oasar 
restores him to the sovereignty. 318; his fevonr to 
Herod, 314; rebuilds the walU of Jerusalem by leave 
from Cesar, 318; his ears cut oflT, and he ii deli- 
vered to the Parthiaaa, 380; released by the tyrant 
Phrahatea, 357; baaoaraMy maintained by the 
JewB in Partbia, ib.; tempced to Jemfatem by He- 
ro4 a^l P«t to diatb iqr Ma, 3Hi 
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Jtdnrat made high-prtett. ii. 140; «nt«tB PaJeatiiM 
with the Byriant, ill; his treacheir and cruelty, 
ib.; pat in poweiaion of the coaniry by the ^riaiu, 
1116; hiaapueuey, 1C7; hit death, ib.; a Judfinent on 
Iris prufknenesa, 108. 

Jaddua the high priest meeu Alexander in bia ponti* 
ileal robea, i. 371^ bia reception by Alexander, ib.; 
carries bim into the temple, 371. 

Jannea and Jambrcs, two Egyptian magidana, ii. 345. 

Janua, temple of. abut. iL 414; but five times till the 
year of our Bavitmr*a birth, ib. 

Jason buys the high-priesthood of Antioehus, ti. 106; 
he introduces heatnen customs, ib.; aenda offwings 
to Herculus, ib.; brought out by bis brother, 110; 
flies, ib.; seises the goTernment, 115; his cruelty, ib. 

Jaaoa the historian, who he waa, ii. 1S7; abridged in 
the aecond book of Maccabees, lb. 

Ibis, a poem writ by Calliniacbus, why ao called, ii. 
93; a name used alao by Ovid, ib. 

Idolaters, two sects of them only in the world, i. 173. 
first worshipped the planets, 173. 

Idolatry, Jews prone to it before their cantivity, why 
not alter it, i. 30tf; SamariUna charged with it by 
the Jews, 338. 

Idunusa, Arabia Petrea ao called, i. 68; difl^ flrom 
the Idunuea in Judea, ib. 

Idumcans, who they were, ii. 135; they all embrace 
the Jewish reliclon, 302. 

Jeconiah, or Jehoiacbin, succeeds his fkther king Je- 
boiakim, i. 103; his wickedness, lb.; sent in chains 
to Babylon, ib.; released, lOB; favoured, ib. 

Jeflbry of Monmouth, his history Ibrged, i. 418. 

Jehoahax succeeds bis fltther kin^ Josiah. i. 95; his 
wicked reign. 98; carried captive into Egypt, ib. 

Jehoiakim made king of Jndah by the king of Egypt, 
i. 06; his wickedness, 07; slays Uriah the prophet. 
08; put in chains by Nebuchadnezxar, 09; swears 
fealty to him, and is restored, ib.; as wickrid aa 
ever. 101; persecutes the prophets, ib.; rebels against 
Nebuchadneuar, 103; slain, ib. 

Jehoram king of Judah loses Edom, i. 65. 

lehosaphat, his trade for gold, i. 65; unsuccessful, ib. 

Jeremiah, when called to the prophetic office, i. 89; 
his mourning for king Joviah, 04; proclsimfi Cod's 
Jud^innntfl against king Jehoiakim. 07. 08; his dan- 
ger and escape, OH; prophecies of Nebuchadnezzar's 
invni^ion. 99; imprisoned, ib.; employs Uaruch to 
INiblinh his prophf^cies. ib.; hides himself, 101; pro- 
phecies against Jeconiah, 103; his prophecies re- 
lating to the Babylonians, 104; dissuades Zcdekiah 
fVum entering into a league against Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 105; writes to the Jews in captivity, ib.; de- 
nounces judgment against Semaiah, who wrote 
against him, 106; sends his prophecies against Baby. 
Ion to that city, ib.: prophecies toZedekiah his cap- 
tivity, 100; is imprisoned, ib.; again. 110; well used 
by order of Nebuchadnezzar, 11*2; carried into Egypt, 
113; prophecies aeainst the Jews there, 114; con- 
jectures of his death, 114. 115. 

Jeremiah, one verse of this book only written in 
Chaldee, ii. 341, (note 3.) 

Jeremiah's prophecy of seventy years, how fulfilled, 
i. 143, 143. 171; of Babylon's destruction, 178. 181. 
315. 

Jericho, f)imous for its balsam, ii. 383; Punipey re- 
ceives the news of Mithridates's death there, ib. 

Jerome Ute Cardian, an historian, i. 4U7; despises the 
Jews, ib. 

Jerome, the use he made of Origen's edition of the 
scripture versions, ii. 46; his account of Antioehus 
Bpiphanes*slcwdliess, 107: his saying of Porphyry's 
owning the proplic-cics of Daniel, 140, (note i;) his 
learning, .349; abused by the Jews, ib. 

Jerusalem bpsiegc>d, i.G3; taken in the rciirn of Ahaz, 
ib.: improved by Hezekiah. 78; called t^adytis. 1»7; 
how called now by the Turks und Arabs, ib.; taken 
by the king of Egypt, ib.; named the Holy City by 
the Aaiatics, 06; takon by Nebuchadnezzar, 99; 
•gain, 103; plundered by him. 99: again. J0.1; burnt, 
113; priests celebrate the feast after the BabyIoni{<h 
captivity, 147; its distance from Babylon. 176; 
walls rebuilt. 394; people<l, 395; entered by Alexan- 
der, 371; by Ptolemy, 394. 

Jerusalem, strange sights itecn in the air there, ii. 
Ii*!; tHken by Antioehus Epiptiaues, 115; the slaugh- 
ter there. 1J6; plundered, burnt, and tlie citizens 
massacred bv the Syrians, 119; taken by the Ro- 
mans. 984; tiy Herod the Great, and the Romans, 
337. 



Jeabat, bigb-priest of the Jewi after tlieir rwCofli- 

tion, 1. 143; bis denoent, ib. 
Jesus, tbe sou of Siracb, translates Eocleaiasfleiia,fl 

900. 

Jawish writers, wretched historians, ii. 348. 

Jews lose their trade into the aoothem sea, i. €t; 
their first captivity by Arbaces, 68; ten tribes faist, 
71^ tributary to the king of Egypt, 99; carried away 
captives by NebuehadnaxKar, 100; when their Ba< 
bvlonbb captivity commenced, ib. 103; fly iaio 
Egypt fh>m the Assvriana, 113; pro ph ec ie s aboni 
their destruction fulfilled, 116; pursued into Egypt, 
119; how they evade tbe pro|ribecies concerning lbs 
aceptre departed fh>m Judah, 1S9; restored, ib. ISO; 
their nomber, 144; aomeof an the tribes return, ft^; 
tbe poorest of them return, 146; and fewer in bqb- 
ber than tboiB that stayed, lb.; they reaetfte. ib.; 
thoroughly raatored, 147: when first ao called. 177; 
their privilegea confirmed by Xerxes. 308; are ia 
his great army, 300; Haman procurea an order for 
their destruction, 358; when driveu out of tbe exit 
by the Turks. 870; their hatred to the Samaritaat. 
%i5: curae them, ib.; how they dlfil^ ftom tbeo.ass, 
396; as great idolaters as they, 326; aent into cap- 
tivity by Ochus tbe king of Persia, 361; fa voored by 
Alexander, 370, ice.; their privileges io Egypt, 371; 
reftiso to work on tbe rebuilding the tempie of 
Bel us at Babvlon. 388; refuae to submit and break 
their oath, 394; one hundred tbouaand carried cap- 
tives into E>ypt,ib.; people Alexandria, 404; bobm- 
roue under Ptolemy, 410; in Syria under Sdeocas, 
4S3. 

Jewa, vast numbers of them captives in Egypt, ii. 9?; 
released, ib.; had no coromunicati«>n with lbs 
Greeks till Alexander's time, 33; speak Chahteaa, 
ib.; and Greek, 39; neglect the Septuagiat becaase 
liked by the Christiana, 41; read the scriptares hi 
Hebrew or Chaldee aince Juatinian's liaw, 4S; 
Ptolemy Philopater'a decree against them, 78; tlieir 
hatred to apoatacy, 79; cruelly uaod by Ptolemy. 81^ 
miraculously saved, ib.; forty thousand of them de> 
stroyed. 82; Antiochus's decree in their favour. 87; 
how they came into Aaia Minor, 88; Laeedemo- 
niana claim kindred with them, IQQ; have the ftee- 
dom of Antiof.h. 108; their deputies put to dipath by 
Antioehus Kpiphanes, 1 13; hiis severe decrpf acsmst 
them, 130; killed fur circumcising their children. &r. 
133; forced to celebrate the feant of Barrhus, ib.; 
threatened to be all sold for slaves, IVh tiat^^l by 
other nations, 135; the Romans their friends, 144; 
have a chief magistrate over th«>m wherever they 
dwell, 154, (note 4:) have a short peace. 167; their 
embassies tn Rome and Sparta, ICf. 186; freed from 
the Syrian yoke by Simon, 187; letters fn>ni tbe 
Romans to the eastern kings in their favour, I9J; 
called impious, and hated, 1!)7: names iriven by 
them to the Christians. 303: their proeelytej* reputed 
to be of the same nation, ib.; thie names of thpir 
governors in other countries, 33. (note It:) baled 
there. 360; apply to Pompey for liberty. iJK»; r>sar 
makes a decree in favour of tliem. 313; lose their 
sovereignty, and are taxed by tlic Romans. 430; 
have had no government by their own prince* and 
laws since our Saviour*s niimion, 42J, &r.; their 
high-priests made by the Romans in Christ's lime, 
424. 

Images, how hated by the Jews, i. 948. (note 4.) 

Imperator. what sense that title waa taken in at 
Rome before Augustus's time, ii. 380; bow then and 
afterward, ib. 

Inarus, prince of the Libyans, chosen kinf by the 
Egyptians, i. 334: defeated by the Persians, 3S7; s 
taken, ib.; crucified, 3(V4. 

Incense ofTerings, why instituted, i. 304. 

Initial letters, names made of them in use among the 
Jews, ii. 126. 

Intermarriages of the Jews with other nations, bow 
forbidden, ii. 203. (note 3.) 

Johanan the high- priest slays bis brother Jeshua. i. 
a53. 

Johannes Grammaticus. his endeavours to save the 
Alexandrian library, ii. 130. 

John Baptist, when he began to preach, i. 5M6. 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel, his Chaldee paraphrase on the 
prophets, ii. 341; a character of it, 344; the respect 
(taid him. 34.5. 

Jonathan the ^adduree. his speech to llyrcanus 
a^inst the Pharisees, li. 314. 

Jonathan, brother to Judas Maocahetus. sueoeeds him 
in the command of tlie Jews, ii. 107; fifhts on a 
sabbatb, ib.; makes peace with tbe Bjnuut 1<^ 
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tetilM «t MIKhinart, ib.; eoartad by two partiw in 
Hyria, 173; Mttiet at JoruMlein, ib.; aeeepu of tbe 
ofiee of hich-prloft from Bates the pretender of 
Syria, ib.; fkitbAil to Balaa, 174; ronu ApoUoaiue 
tbe ceneral ag ainit Mm, 179; rewarded by Balaa, 
ib.; nis interview witb Ptolemy, ib.; Ida govern- 
ment enlarged, 188; aaeiela Demetries king of Syria 
in bia diatreae, 183; ill need by Mm, Joina with An- 
tioctaua againet him, ib.; roula liis foreea, ib.; enr- 

Ciaed by Trypbon'e treachery, 185; mordered by 
ro, 186; hia sutel/ tomb, ib. 

Jonathan the Jew, his letter to the Iiacedemonians, 
mentioned, 1 Maoeab. ii. 103. 

loniaas rebel againat Darius, i. 180. 188; reeover 
their liberty after Xerxes's defeat, 913. 

Joppa made a seaport by Simon, ii. 187; .iu name and 
use continued, 188. 

Joseph, one of Judaa Maocabmia^kMBmandars, hia 
ill conduct, ii. 144. 

Joseph succeeds Anti|[onus of Socho, as president of 
the Jewish Sanbednn, ii. 58. 

Joseph, nephew of Onias the high-nriest, his embassy 
to Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. 65; his kind enteruin- 
ment, 66; his good fortune in that court, 67; difll- 
cullies in Josephus about him, ib.; an auKNirof hia, 
IQOi sends his son Hyrcaaus to Ptolemy Epiphane% 
ib.; ousted of his office by Hyrcanus, 10^ 

Joseph of Arimatbea, a scribe ot doctor of the Jewish 
law, ii. 13. 

Joseph comes oat of Egypt with Jesus Christ, ii. 110. 

Josephus, many great mistakes in his history, i. 91. 
194. SSI. S53. 371. 

Josephus, has account of the Septnagint, iL 39; eon- 
ftated, 36( difficulties in him corrected, 67; a decree 
of Antiochua the Great preserved in his history, 
100; corrected, 103; again corrected, 130; again cor- 
rect«l. Ilia descent from the Asmoncan race, 190; 
wlien he wrote, ib.; again corrected, 906, (notelO 
a blunder of his taken notice of by Scaliger, 907; 
corrected, 879, icc» 

Joshua, the son of Perachia, made president of the 
Sanhedrin, iL 80; a Ikble of him with respect to 
Christ, ib. 

Josiah succeeds his fbther Amon king of Judea at 
eif ht years old, i. 87; bis piety, 88; reigns over the 
whole twelve tribes, 89; reforms them, ib.; rends 
his clothes at bearing Moses's law read, ib.; his so- 
lemn celebration of the passover, ib.; his raah en- 
aagement with the king of Egypt, 93; he is slain, 
lb.; the great aM>uming for him, 94. 

Ijriricratea, the Grecian captain, assists the Persiana, 
i. 39$ accused by them, and cleared, 350. 

Ipstts, battle of, i. 414; establishes the four monar- 
chies after Alexander's deMh, ib. 

Isaac's prophecy of Esac ftdllllad, i. 05. 

Isaiah, his prophecies to Ahas, 1. 61; of Christ, 09; Us 
direction for the core of king Uezekiah, 74; rebukes 
that king's pride, ib.; and foreign alliances, ib.; his 
prophecy against Sevechus king of Egypt, ib.; of 
tbe destruction of Sennacherib's army by a Mast, 
75; said to suffer martyrdom under Manasseh, 78; 
his prophecy of tbe Babylonians AUflUed, 100. 179; 
of Balwlon fulflUed, 499. 

Isaiah, chapb zi. lii. and liii. prophetical of Christ, il. 
3S3, 354; the Targuma so nndersUnd them, ib. 

Ishmael, hia treachery, i. 113 

Ismenias the Tbeban, his tikk to avoid adoring Ar- 
tazerzea, 1. 353. 

Isocratea, two of hia orations made for the Idng of 
Cyprus, L 351; paid for them, ib. 

Isocrates tbe Grammarian surrendered for vindicating 
the murder of Octavius tbe Roman ambassador at 
Laodicea, ii. 16^ the senate will not punish him, 
and why, 169. 

Issus, bsttle of, i. 168; Darius defeated there, ib. 

Ithobal, king of Tyre, Ids saying of the prophet Dan- 
iel, i. 111. 

Itumans forced to turn Jews, ii. 941. 

Juba, son of the king, led in triumph by Cesar, ii. 
31^ fovoured by him, 315; his learning and works, ib. 

Judah, sceptre departing from it, how that prophecy 
was fblHIled, ii. 431. 

Judas Maocabcua, his flight into the wilderness, ii. 
130; snceeeds his fktber in the command of the 
Jews against the Ssrriana, 195; routs and slajrs 
Apollonlus the Syrian general, 198; rouu and slays 
Seron, 199; routs Gorgias, 131; and Timotheus, ib.; 
and Nicanor, 139; and Lysias's great army, ib.; ha 
re c over s the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and appoints 
the tel or (iidieatioB, !»; ftUa on the EdomitM* 
U^ Mwf AMBMiitfs, ib.; itNttiTlmoUwvi afttah 



ib.^ and slays him, 14% relieves the distressed Gi- 
leadites, 144; roots Lj^as again, and obligee the 
Syriana to asake peace, 145; burna the sUps at Jo|l^ 

K, and why, 146; vanouisbes tbe wandering Arabs, 
; rouu and takes TffeMHheus the son, 147; takes 
Bphron by storm, and raaes it, ib.; dismantles He- 
bron, ib.; bis interview with Nicanor, 165; escapee 
hia treachery, ib.t defoau and alays hiari, 166; sends 
an embassy to Rome, ib.; be is slain, ib. 

Judas, an Essene, Ids remarkable prophecy of the 
death of Antigpritts, son (^Hyrcanus, ii. 94il. 

Jude«» when a TUwian governor first put over it, ii. 
416. 

Judith, book of, written in Chaldee, i. 83; various 
translations, 84; alterations in them, ib.; disfntaf 
about It, 81; undetermined, ib. 

JugBus, king of Babylon, his reign, L 73* 

Julius M arathus, hia prophecy of the coming of oar 
Savioar, ii. 404. 

Jupiter Hammon, is Ham the son of Noah, i. 37% 
priests of, corrunted by Alexander, 374; who Is de- 
clared his son, ib« 

Justin Martyr, liis account of tbe Septnagint, ii. 30; 
when he wrote bis first apologv for the Christiana, 
ib., (note 3;)a confutation of hia account of the 
Septuagint. 37; very credulous, ib.; his description 
of the Sibyl's cave at Cums, 397; his credulity, 401* 

K. 

Kakerfretes, Why Ptolemy Physeon so called, iL 181. 
Karraites, a sect of Jews, thttr opinions, iL 991; their 

numbers lately, 999. 
Kebla, a noint of beaven to which the Persianatnm 

in worship, i. 197. 
Keneus made governw of Samaria by Antiochua the 

Great, iL 95. 
Keri Cetib, their original, L 971; what they are, ib., 

(note 3.) 
Kerman in Persia, tbe flre-tem|de of the Magi thei% 

still, i. 901. • 

Kingdoms, Daniel's four, the Roman monarchy one 

of them, iL 495. 
Kings, how anointed, i. 161. 
Kings, menial servants to Tigranea king of Armeirft. 

il. 961. • -^ 

Ktistes, why Mithridates king of PMitas so called, IL 
906. 



Labienns, a lu>man, servee tbe Parthians againtt 
Anthony, ii. 396; routs Saza, Antony's general, 
337; defeated and put to death, 399. 

Laborosoarcbod succeeds his fkther Neriglissar in iha 
kingdom of Babylon, L 139; bis tyranny, ib.; slain, ib. 

Lacedemonians league with the Persians, i. 3i9; van- 
quish the Athenians, 333; war against the Penriaas, 
335; tbeir hatred to Aleibiades, ib.; to Conon, 34S; 
base ofifers to the Persians, ib.; make sbamefhl 
neace with them, ib.; brought low by the Thebana, 

Lacedemonians claim kindred witb tha Jewa, IL 108; 

their wav of eating, 931v (note 1.) 
Lamb sacnfices, of what kind, i. 3M. 
LampsacHs joins with Smyrna againat AntiOGhos tha 

Great, ii. 89. 
Langnaga, Greek, ancient and modem very diflbrent, 

Language, Hebrew, treated of, i. 985. 98iL 

Lansuage, Scriptures shonld be in tUe vulgar, ii. 349. 

Laodice, divorced by Antiochus, ii. 57: taken again, 
60; poisons him, ib.; gets the crown nr hereon, ^ 
slain by Ptolemy Euergetes, ib. 

Laodice, daughter of Seleocus Una of Syria, married 
to Perseus king of Macedon, ii. 103; stops at Detaa, 
and makee presents to the temple, ib.; an inaerip- 
tion in praise of her aet up by the people, 104; the 
marble now at Ozfiud, ib.: mnrdered by Amnoniiis, 
minister to the Ivpostor Balas, 178. 

Laodieea built, i. 416. 

Lara, Oohen de, a Jew of Hambargh, Us leamhig, il. 
350. 

Lasthenes, minister to Dametrina Nicator, his ill 
conduct, ii. 189. 

Lathyms Solar, king of Egypt, forced by his mother 
to divorce one sister and many another, iL 910; 
whence his name, ib., (note 1%) expelled by bia 
mother, 941; oflbnded bv Alexander kin^ of Jndea, 
944; overthrows Um^ th.\ hi* «d^^ 
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I«ir,onl,knraanqiiiAn.l.M& ^^^ 

l«K,wtlttn,lM*knaBBriMlMa«flli4Lini i^ 
Law, ifei tttmr toU iT H M IB awrirtl iMM, kow 

iwdkpiMliMHBMIM,U.Sa. Muuben. Ibrii fatMoir writwn try Jinn. (. nt 

Inp-r'^nBl'it U- >»■ 'b" HUHul book an (Miouk of thai btOonr. ift, 

iMra^ HM, lB«a|B tBtu iBMonr, M. 1* 4r MucubMa, iiw em iwnk an HuorairliHtiH7,ii.Mt 

Ml of l|m ^B* ftnlMy ^«Ba, aad Md 1«;; ii< uiK 1«; whs taken In be ita uiW afu. 

mmi^UI Snna u« Aitl, INi wkM U^&M- tk.i v.oJoni of it, tb.i ao trrar In it cncntlad. im. 




It of It, a. w iiM •SMtteanM.iLM. 
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._. Mako«H,Ifea*NirgllklitfMaMMnJLa 

M a l MMMM. Mi fMt »I *H ^1I rf^SSili^l, 

Iikni7orF«iaww.brwboatbulad,lieB. ma. 

UlarfT. ZoroBMTH'. i. HB) leirWi, KM. MttatU, tk fctth, 1. m wba fe* Hrai. M. 

LiTii miirJtd to OctiTiinni Canr. i<. 33S^ eaiiHii Hallelmi Lta Jair, bia tnacbsfr. U. W^ mia *I 

Hut. 4a^ LlT^'»"et>wlB tUvcorrKted. il. B7, MaBabam.ti» nndmof Hw)d'abila«ktH.>LlN- 

(Dotc SO HtBuaeh kJac of Jodkb. kla idataltr. 1. mw< la 

IJunli. ^ Ijka mam bnnd Is Um luiu of Bibf- kill iHiiiih. Ik; csanlaii ugt*a talc AaiTila, .gH I* 

I fTMl aipsrimaal of Ibtir Tlrtoa pro- lam. M) Mi death, CT. 

laociam lo noleniT. il. ie, Minua^ the kigb-iatBnV aoa aantaa mmtm if 

:iiiuBban<irtlMiii.lI.Hll. B(niuia,1.3»ikiA.Btta«ef lka»eB^ltoa.W. 

larnM Mj la the woiM, i. 4M. MsiteUn dedicuai & UaKw 10 ~- " J. L !■. 

_... .._.L«t. HBnll»D.balltaaf,l.«. 

IdRBsola lhdUi,afnat natom of leaioinf.U. MardocB^adu ■«(•■* UaftOarBilHiiU^tf 



■ .. J- taaiacia, a fraai natorer oi jearainf, ii. ,____ 

BikrliiB,t.1«kiB , 

>! or ibeai. how kf their ereni tba bwudoia to coBfniglala n— *t-fc m |k 

deal apaointad Iba icapa-iual ud nrr. n 

loiBca.U. U. HardonlBi. Sanua'p laaaal. Ma wan Is flna 
tua of the Btpuailni. II. 4S. 181) •iiia, SU. 
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pfotake* Mm M TBire aaatMi ka, 
to death, and eiecuted.l* 
IforiavBe, a womaa of at 

^- H«(id.li. 3». 

riooea, Ib-ifaaiea loKitBIed Id bonoar of kim, lb.: Hiiiui snda tba dmkrtan 

RulM, lb.; nakea fraa dtlH. ib.) bit bold and Mirlai Mamie, t Kodhib 
qolek manh lalo Annenli. ib.; mule Tif^ranee'i HdalaL put to dealb bf 1 

' M*lB.audtmklB|eiiiDn.3)(l.<Bolei;]ukeiNi- Urig^nl Um, li. tS. 

■Ibb, ib.; ble eoktien muIinT. lb. Maranltea adll preeerve Iba BniaB lawnaaa, IL ML 

UiIariiiBtbeaaBj.Maaeulii'ninMaiidAnB. 11.77. Mirringe. Inualuoui. of AntioebBi, fi. 0; Maa 
LjcophroB the poet, (kvoumd by Ptalenr, iL St. klnn of that daaeant, lb. 

I^BBBdei the SpartaB, tail rittorj over tba Attae- MaiihaBi, Hr jDbii,hi>>kiJI laehnBokfr. li SI. 

niant, i. 33t. Hanraa, CleoialnS (BBeral. raalad b* Fkina, U. 
I.rHndrB,>IAi to Agalboclei.Uai to BeleucBa. U.u. MS: paidoaed by tba Unf, Ik. 

Lyriai. Itoowaaal to Aatlsebae Bplidianta. mated bf Ma^irata, wtail. 1. 383. 

Juda>MuealiBBi.U,13KeeiieeIbeKi>»i'nmentfor Maaorltca. Janiih eritiaao mM.l,Mft lanMMi 

ABtlochai Bupator, Ht; Biakaa peace with tke of the mwel polou. ik.; Ikalr puiffiaaliiii, ib.; 

iTMBHcUk lehDJll br ADtlocboB IM Gnu. U. 80; Maluoiak. eeo ar'Malb ■u4a™B|'t?NUwted- 
hiedeekralnil, lb. nenar. 1. 104; ttaima M* U*e to Zadekkk, h 

Lr^Biiekiu, oneor Aleiandor'i eaptaloi. lakea tba HiltathlBi,af the AnoaBU ra«.^deBeaBt akd 
title af M Bj. 1. 411; meirie. AnlDoe, dknitaiar of cMUm, 11. Ht; be nlkaae taokn ABtlkrtwalda- 

natNv.lL&|M.<neiV.lb,;n»MdaMiaalB,lk (ni*falMtltoiM|lNi,MRtMM»ttalMS^ 
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Ibrt tbtt king*! oflker, 193; hit brare teUoni in de- 

ftnee of hit country, 134; bis care to recover the 

law. 135; bi« death and charge to hit tont, 196. 
MaiMoIut, liing of Caria, hit death and noMe pona- 

ment, i. 399. 
Medet, kingdom of, founded, i. 76; their treachery to 

the Scythiant, 100. 
Metabysnt the Persian, difgntted, i. 825; ware in 

Egypt, 1^6; revolts, 963; reconciled to Artaxerzet, 

ib.; ill uted, 964. 
Meaatthenet the hittorian, when he flourithed, i. 

411^ counterfeit book of hit put out by Anniut of 

Viterbo, ib. 
Meiminn the Rhodian. hit good advice to Dariui Co- 

domannut, i. 366; his widow marriei Alexander, 

368i 
Memnon, ttatue of, at Thebei, Btraho't aoeount of 

it. ii. 394. 
Memphis, called Mctri f^om the grandson of Noah, i. 

07; magifftratet put to death by Cambyset, 166; be- 

tieged. 335. 257: taken by Alexander, 373. 
Menedemut the philosopher, when he died, ii. 34. 
Menelaut tupplanu hit brother, and buyt the high- 

Criesthood of Antiochui Epiphanes, ii. 100; takes a 
eathen name, ib.; apostatises, ib. Ill; atsitted by 
Antiochut, ib.; rubs the temple, 113; gets Onias the 
high-priest to be put to death at Daphne, ib.; his 
deputy murdered at Jerusalem, 113; conducts An- 
tiochut into the holy of holiet, 115; put to death at 
Aleppo, 148, (note 13.) 

Mentor, the rapidity of hit conquettt. i. 303. 

Merit, too raucli, fatal to minittert of itate. ii. 356. 

Merne, titter and wife to Cambyset, murdered by 
him. I. 160. 

Metessiroordacus king of Babylon, i. 79. 

Messiah, the Jewish notion of hit coming, iL 404, 405; 
when hit kingdom commenced. 425. 

Metsiahs, two to come according to the later Jews, 
ii. 384. 

Mettias, Isaiah's prophecies of him to king Abas, I. 
63; Daniel's prophecy of him, 141; Zoroattres*, 907; 
when Daniel's of tJia seventy weeks concerning 
him begins, 937. 

Metiochut, ton of Miltiades, Uken by the Pboni- 
oians. i. 190; well used. ib. 

Meto the Athenian invenu the cycle of the moon, i. 
311; his cycle, when made, ii. 155. 

Miletus taken by the Persians, i. 180. 

Millenarian opinion, when introduced, ii. 401. 

Miltiades the Athenian, prince of the Thracian Cher- 
soneaus, i. 163; routs tha Persians at the battle of 
Marathon, 198. 

Mina of silver, its value, L 147. 

Miniatafs, Christian, the service they do civil to go- 
vernment, i. 310. 

Mishnah, a buok of traditional law. preferred by the 
Jews to Moses, i. 968. 900; by whom composed, 435. 

Mishnical times, when they began, i. 494. 

Mishnieal doctors, two great ones spared by Herod, 
ii. 708; the suocestion of the heads of them, and the 
order of their traditions, ib. 

Mithridates the eunuch conspires the death of Xerxei, 
i. 930; boated to death, 923. 

Mithridates king of Parthia, ukes Demetrioa king 
of Syria prisoner, iL 188: gives Mm his dauffater, 
but keeps him captive, 189; his cood laws, ib. 

Mithridates the Great, Uag of Pariida, his sueceasion 
to the crown, ii. 904. 

Mithridates E^enetes, king of Pontus, slain by 
treachery, ii. 908. 

Mithridates Eopator his ton. iuoceeds him. ii. 908; 
comeu at his birth, and at his accession to the 
throne. 909; murders his mother and brother, ib^ 
murders his nephews, and seises Cappadocia. 350; 
why offended with tbe Romans, ib.; expels Nico- 
medet king of Bithynia, ib.; vanquishes the Roman 

Senerals, and putt them to a cruel death, 251; or- 
era eighty thousand Romans to be massacred, 9SS^ 
seises Athens, and draws the Greeks over to his 
party, 953; his armies beaten by Sylla, 954; routed 
4nr Fimbria, ib.; escapes by sea, ib ; begs pcaee of 
the Romans. 955; his second war with them under 
Murena. 956; makes a second peace with Sylla. ib.; 
vanquishes the consul Cntta. 960; forced to raise 
the siege of Cyxicns, ib.; forced to fly to Tigranes 
king of Parthia for protection, 963; assisted by him, 
968; Us letter to the king of Parthia for help, ex- 
tant in Sallust, 309; a panic fear seises him. 970; 
he vanquishes FaUas. and distreases Lucallus*li 
liaolenants, ih.; routa TrinriMi ib.; ronlad by Pom 
f&y, t7li retreats to BosplNnM, 973; hit tVftMiii 



memoirs, and medidnal commentaries taken, 976; 
author of the medicine called Mithridate, ib.; sues 
for peace, 977; but will not submit to base terms, 
ib.; his desperate project to march against Rome, 
978; his son made king by his army, 97^ he kills 
himself, ib.; his characier, ib. ice; mardera his chil- 
dren, ib.; five of his sons and two of his daughters 
in Pompey's triumph, 980; the length of his war 
with the Romans, ib.; Pompey honourably buries 
him. 386; his riches, ib. 

Mithridates, king of Pernmns assists Cesar, ii. 308; 
hat the kingdom of Botphomt given him, 313; 
killed in endeavouring to poteess himself of it, lb. 

Mizpa, a place of prayer among the Jews, ii. 130. 

Moawias, the caliph, takes Rhodes, and sells the Co- 
lossus, iL 70. 

Mninn made governor of Media by Anliochns tJM 
Great, ii. 69: rebels, ib.; and slays himself, 7L 

MonBses, the Parthian, useful to Antony an that 
war. ii. 358; his generosity to him, 350. 

Monkery, its ill foundation, ii. 336; its rise, 837. 

Monks, British, maintained by their labour, ii. 996, 
(note 1.) 

Montague, bishop corrected, ii. 400. 

Months, intercalary, used by the ancienta, ii. 145. 

Moon, cycle of nineteen years, when, by whom, and 
for what invented, i. 31J; the use the Christians 
make of it, 313. 

Mopsuestia taken and raxed by tbe sons of Grypaf, 
ii. 34!i. 

Mordecai. porter to Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 994; 
discovert a eontpiracy againtt hit life, 356; offends 
Haman. 357; on what account, 359; repretentt the 
danger of tbe Jewt to Etlher, ib.; in great power, 
361. 

Moset, the book of hit law found, i. 89; written eo- 
piet of it firtt taken by command of king Josiah, 
970; a comr found by Hilkiah. ib.; a correct edition 
of it by Eara. 371; in what manner, ib.; solemnly 
published by him, 306; rare among the Jewa before 
their captivity, 998. 

Mosollam, a Jew of Egypt, his ttory, 1. 405. % 

Mother and her seven lont martyred, ii. 193. 

Mount Acre, the citadel at Jerutalem built by the 
Syriant. so called, ii. 134. 

Mule. Cyrut to called, and why, i. 136. 

Murena renews the war with Mithridates withoat 
sufficient ground, ii. 906; recalled by Sylla. ib. 

Musa, Antonins, the physician, cures Augustus, ii. 
389; kills MareeUus, ib. 

Museum of Alexandria, the habitation of learned 
men. ii. 31; a description of it, ib.; Christian doe- 
tors bred there, ib. 

Mutina, now Modena, besieged by Antony, ii. 391. 

N. 

Nabathcan Arabs, Antigonns's wars with them, 1. 
406. 

Nabonadius. king of Babvlon. i. 139; Daniel prophe- 
sies to him. 137; slain, ib.; Daniel with him juat be- 
fore, ib. 

Nabonassar, Belesis king of Babylon, to called In 
scripture, i. 61; confusions after bis death, 79. 

Nabopollassar, seizes the kingdom of Babvlon, i. 00; 
marries Nebuchadnexsar to tlie king of Asi^ria^ 
daughter, ib.; takes Nineveh, ib.; his death. 109. 

Nabuchodonosor, hia victory over the Medea, i. 89; 
his revels upon it, ib.; a name common to the kingt 
of Baby Ion. 90. 

Nnpala, the metropolis of Ethiopia, dectroyed by tlie 
Romans, ii. 3H8. 

NubuchadnezTJir invades Palestine, i. 08; takes Jem- 
salem, 09; his conquests, 102; succeeds his folher, 
ib.; bis dream interpreted by Daniel, ib.; canses the 
false prophets among the Jews to be rntsled to 
death. 106; overruns Egypt. 114; sets up the golden 
image. 115; enlarges and beautiflea Babylon. 119; 
the height and value of his golden images, 194; his 
palace and hanging gardens. 195: his pride, 197: his 
distraction, ib.; his restoration, ib.; his death, ib. 

Nebuxaradan burns the temple and citv of Jerusalem, 
i. 112; uses Jeremiah well, ib.; his victories, 115. 

Nectanabis. king of Egypt, flmt of the Bebennita 
race. i. 350; wars with tlie Persians, ib. 

Nectanebua made king of Egvpt, i. 355; tbe last Vgyp- 
tian that reigned there. 16B. 

Necns snceeeds bis fbther Ptammltlehns king of 
Egypt, i. Oil; his attempts in nsvigation. ib.; wan 
with t^ king of Bab^W^CUVti^^s^as t nnwHS \bv 
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Jiidah tribatftiy, 00; roatad by NebachadneBU-, 
06, 99; hi* death, 103. 

Nebelamite, Semaiah the, writet against tbe pcopliet 
Jeremy, i. 1U6. 

Nehemiah aod Mordecai, leaden of the Jews after 
their restaration, i. 144; not tbe tame with Uioae 
mentioned in Esther, ib. 

Nehemiah socceeds Ezra as gorenior of Judea, under 
the Persians, L 392; cupbearer to ArUzenes, ib.; 
rebuilds the walls. of Jerusalem, S93; settles ge- 
aealocles, 996; attenda Ezra when be read the law 
he had collected to tbe people, ib.; his riches and 
generosity, 310; goes to tbe Persian court and re- 
turns, 314; drires Tobiah the Ammonite out of the 
temple, 315; his reformations. 316. 321; holy scrip- 
tures end with his last act of it. 333. 

Nehemiah. book of, more modem than the rest, i. 
434, 435; great part written in Cbaldee. ii. 343. 

Nephereus, king of Egypt, assists the Spartans 
against the Persians, i. 341. 

Nenglissar, son-in-law to NebuchadnezEar, succeeds 
him. i. 190; slain, 131; his good character, 133. 

Nicanor sent against Judas Maccabeus. iL 130; 
routed, 13J; loath to fight against him, 159; forced 
to it, ib.; his treachery to Juoas, 165; his blaqibemy, 
ib.; defeated and slain, lb. 

Nioclen, king of Cyprus, his generosity to Isocrates, 
1.161. 

Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, inquires about the Egyp* 
tian god Serapls, iL 18. 

Nicodemus, a scribe or doctor of the Jewish law, ii. 11. 

Nicolas the Atolian, his fidelity to Ptolemy, iL 74; 
defeated, ib. 

Nicolaus, Herod's ambassador at Rome, his good 
conduct, ii. 411. 

Nicomedes of Bithynia at war with hi» brother Zi- 

CBtes, ii. 35; the kings of Bithynia deeeended Arom 
im, lb.; caila tlie Oauls into Asia, ib.; builds Nico- 

media, 53. 
Nicomedes driven ont of his kingdom by Mithridates, 

iL 350; |rtves bis country to the Romans, 2S9. 
Nicopolis Duilt 1^ Poropey, ii. 371. 
Nicopolis, another city so called, built by Octavianai 

Cesar, iL 371. 
Nile had seven mouths formerly, L 350; the nature of 

it, ib. 
Ninevoh besieged by the Medes, i. 88: taken and de- 

Biroyed by tho king of Babylon, 90; prophecies of it 

fulfilled, ib.; its bigness, ib.; now called Musul, the 

scat ofihe patriarch of the Nestorians, 01. 
Nisan, first montli of the year in the ecclesiastical 

account, i.296. 
Nisibis in Mesopotamia taken by Lncnilus, ii. 370. 
Nitetis, Cyrus's wife, her story, i. 165; Nit ocris, queen 

of Babylon, her (rood government, i. J34. 
Nixon's and Noplradamus's prophecies compared 

with the Sibyls', ii. 402, 403. 
Nobillus FlarainiuB, his annotations on the Septua- 

gint, ii. 48. 
Nobles called friends by the Macedonian kings, ii. 

173, (note 7.) 
Nomad, the wandering Arabs so called, ii. 146. 
Nonioi, the provinces of Egypt so called, ii. 332, 

(note 4.) 
Nonacris, rock of, its water poisons, i. 389, (note 1.) 
Northumbrians, why so called in ancient times, ii. 

100, (note 6.) 
Numbers, translation of a passage in that Book cor- 
rected, ii. 353. 

O. 

Oath of fidol I ty required by Herod, ii. 393; refused by 
the Jews, ib.; again, 413. 

Ocha, a Persian princess, buried alive by her brother, 
i. 358. 

Ochus puts Sofirdianus, his brother, to death, i. 318. 
See Darius Nothus. 

Ochus, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon. his policy to se- 
cure the crown, i. 3,S6; his cruelty, ib.; conquers 
Egypt, 302; his laziness and luxury, 363; poisoned, 
aiid mangled after his death, ib. 

Octapla, an edition of the Bible so called, ii. 44. 

Octavia married to Antony, ii. 327; ill used by him, 
364. 368; divorced by him, ib. 

Octariiis On. a Roman ambassador, and ancestor of 
Augustus, murdered at Lnodicea, ii. 150. 

OctaviuH, afterward Augustus, born, ii. 285; an ora- 
cle concerning his birth, 286; adopted by Caesar, 319; 
his proceedings on news of his death, ib ; outwits 
Antony, 330; his youth, ib.; his quarrel Miitb Anto- 
Bf, 367} aeyeral regsona for it, 366; the consuls 



■faioft him, ib.; dmtrm Antgny** rep«tatioB,Xi; 
declares war against cneopatra, ilk.; his policy ia A, 
ib.; builds Nicopolia, and wb^, 371; beata A atony at 
Actium, ib.; his great expedition. 374; rejects Anta- 
■y% submissive oflfers oi peace, 375; IiIb cnielfy to 
Antony's sons and friend, 377; viewa Alexaader 
the Great's body, ib.; his contemptuooa saying of 
Apis, the god of the Enrptiana, ib.; generonty la 
Herod, 379; Ibe contenders for tbe Partliian empire 
apply to him, 360; bis triumph and honoars, ib^ be 
has the Roman empire put into his hands by tbe 
senate. 383; has the name of Aogustoa, ilk. 

(Enauthe. the mother of Ptoleoiy Phiknoetor^ ad- 
nions, killed, it. 85. * 

Oil, holy, wanting in the second temple, i. 160. 

Olthaces, king of Colchis, taken prisoner by Pooipey, 
ii. 97% led m triumph before him, ^ 

Olympiaa, Alexander's motlier. tier cmelty, L 386; 
pot to death, ib. 

Oma, the ealiph, commands the library at Alexandria 
to be destroyed, ii. 31. 

Onias the Second, succeeds Manaaaeh the hlghprieff; 
ii. 51; his dulnesa and mal-adminiatratioa, fiS, tc^ 
his covetousnesa. ih. 

Onias the Third, his grandson high-priest, ii 9^ de- 
posits Hyrcanus*s treaaure in the temple, 103; 
brought out by his brother Jaaon, 1V7; pat to death 
at Antiocb, 103. 148. 

Onias, his son, flies to Egypt, ii. 149; is hicUy lb- 
voured by tbe king, 175; builds a temple there, ib.; 
serviceable to Uueen Cleopatra, 181. 

Onion in Egypt built by Oniaa the Jewish high priest 
tliere, ii. 177. 

Onkelos, his Chaldee paraphrase upon tbe law, ii. 
341; his the first paraphrase in order of place. 313; 
at Gamaliel's funeral, ib.; liis paraphrase tbe 
best, ib. 

Ophelias, one of Alexander's captaina, his history 
and death, i. 410. 

Ophir, tbe Jews trade for gold thither, i. 4M, 65; tbe 
trade to it tbe same aa to the Eaat ladies now, 66; 
eonieetures about its aitnation, ib. 

Opimius, wine called f^om his conaolsfaip, hM excel- 
lence and age, ii. 809. 

Orocles, mysterious, doceive.king Cnnsua, L 135; fail 
after the coming of Christ, ii. 215. 

Oral law hichly esteenoed by the Jews, i. 366; re- 
jected by the Samaritans, 339. 

Oraniasdrs the good god of the PerBJans, i. 174. 

Origen, his edition of the versions of the Scriptures, 
ii. 43; corrects the Septuagint. 44; a scheme of bis 
edition of those versions, ib.; his pains about tbe 
Septuairint, 45; the Greek marks he made use of, 
ib.; why called Adamanlins, ib.; what remains of 
his edition, 46. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, kills his fhther, ii. 274; and 
brother, ib.; sends to Crassus, to know why be 
made war upon him, 298: kills his general after bis 
victory over Crassus. 300; claps Fompey>B ambas- 
sador in chains, 305; runs road. 333; makes his eki- 
est and worst son king, 350; murdered by him, 357. 

Orosius, an error in him corrected, ii. 189. 

Orsines barbarously used by Alexander, i. 365. 

Osaees, the Parthian general, routed and killed by 
Cassius, ii. 301. 

Osiris, the Elgyntian god described, i. 168. 

Ostanes, the Magiau high-priest in Greece with 
Xerxes, i. 214. 

Oswcy, tlje Saxon king, his saying of St. Peter's 
keys, ii. ICO. 

Otanes the Persian discovers the imposture of Smer- 
dis, i. 171. 

Oxatres, Darius's brother, yields himself to Alexan- 
der, I. 381; generously dealt with, ib. 

P. 

Paeorus. son of the Parthian king, his war with An- 
tony, ii. 326; routed by Ventidius. 333; his charac- 
ter and death, ib. 

Palestine, its south-west bounds, i. 103; what that 
country was, ii. 77. 

Palmyra, what was its name in Solomon's time, i.97; 
an account of it, ii. 325. Tadmor its Scripture 
name, ib.; its i?reat trade, ib. 

Pammenes the Theban assists Artabazus, L 359. 

Paneas. battle of, between tbe Syrians and Egyp- 
tians, ii. 87. 

Panthca, her love to her husband, i. 135. 

Papias, bishop, intrudoees ths paillenarUiB opinioii 
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_ ptper first fband out, L 375. 

Ptrmenio tent into Ana by Philip, i. 964; takei Da- 
maacut for Alexander, 367; hif aaying to Aleiaoder 
on his civility to the Jewish high-priest, 370; pat 
to death by the command of Alexander, 3B1. 

Parthia, kings of, great tyrants, iL 65; their saeeea 
•ion, 189. 

Parthians rout and take Demetrius, king of Syria, ii. 
190; their limits, ib. 

Parysatis queen of Persia, her emelty, i. 330. 334. 337; 
banished by her son Artaxerxes Mnemon, and re- 
called, ib. 

Patrick, St., sent to convert the Irish, ii. 159. 

Patrocles, general for Anliochus Soter, cut off with 
his army by the Bithynians, ii. 25. 

Patroclus, Ptolemy's admiral, puts the poet Sotades 
to an uncommon death, ii. 51. 

Paul of Thebais, the founder of monkery, ii. 937. 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, commands the-Gredans 
at the battle of Platea. i. 212; their fleet against 
the Persians, 215; his treachery, 217; deposed, ib.; 
put to death, ib. 

Pausanias abused by Attains, i. 364; kUls Philip of 
Macedon. ib. 

Paudiris succeeds Amyrtcus his ftther in the king- 
dom of Egypt, i. 332. 

Pekah, kin;; of Samaria, his attempts against king 
Ahaz, i. 62; Isaiah's prophecy of him fulfilled, ib. 69. 

Pelopidas the Theban, lus great actions, i. 352, 353; 
will not adore Artaxerxes, 353. 

Peinponnetflan war begins, i. 313; the double dealings 
of the Persians, 321; their wisdom in it, ib.; end of 
it, 334; fttal to the Athenians, ib. 

Pentateuch, Samaritan copy of it, i. 326; brought into 
Europe, X27; another, ib.; differs from the Jewish, 
320; a mistake concerning it, 331. 

Perdiccas, governor of Aridaeus, Alexander's brother 
and successor, i. 300; ill success in E^pt, 392. 

Pergamena, why parchment so called, i. 37B. 

Pergamus, library of, given to Cleopatra by Antony, 
it. 20; how it came to be a kingdom. 52; the end or 
it, 199. 

Persepolis sacked by Alexander, i. 379; burnt, ib. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, his marriage, ii. 104; over> 
thrown by the Eomans, 119. 

Persia, greatness of that empire, i. 360. 

Pestilence, Thucydides's account of it, i. 313. 317. 

Pestilence ani fkmine in Judea, ii. 3fl2. 

Petronius ro«ta Candace. queen of ^Ethiopia, iL 388. 

Pharaoh HA|Aira, see Apries. 

Pharaoh Neebo, see Necus. 

Pharisees disoblige Hyrcanus. ii. 214; are popular, 
918; an account of them, 219; their opinions, 223, 
Sec.; conceited of their holiness, 224; pride and num- 
bers, ib.; in what they differed fVom ihi) ITcrodians, 
939; in favour with queen Alexandra, 258; their re- 
venge on their persecutors, 259. 

Phamabazus, the Persian, leagues withfbe Lacede- 
monians, i. 321; kills Alcibiades at their deaiie, 335; 
makes a truce nith them, 339; aoeataa Tfssa- 
phernes. 340; parleys with Agesilaus, 844; his ac- 
tions in Egypt, 351; a fine saying of hif, 352. 

Pharnaces. son of Mithridates, made k(Bf by hia 
army, ii. 278; submiu to Pompey, 386( niie kin| 
of Boepborus by him. ib.; makea.war on Hie Bo- 
mans. 312; routs Domitius Calvlnos, ib.; routed ky 
CttULT, ib. 

Pharnacyas the Persian eunuch, his treason, 318; pat 
to death, 330. 

Pharsalia, battle of. ii. 304. 

Pharus of Egypt finished, ii. 16, (note 3;) a deacrip- 
tion of it, 17. 

Phedyma, wife to Smerdis the impostor king of Per- 
sia, discovers him, i. 171; married to Darius, 174. 

Phoenicia, what that country was, ii. 78. 

Phila, wife of Demetrius, poisons herself for his mis- 
fortunes, ii. 14k 

Philadelphia built where Rabbath stood. iL 59. 

Philammon murders queen Arsinoe, ii. 8% murdered 
himself. 85. 

Philet«rus the aunuch, fbunder of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, his death, ii. 52. 

Philip king of Macedon, master of Greece, i. 364; 
prepares for a war with Persia, lb.; slain, 365; his 
family destroyed, 420; leagues with Antiochus 
against the young king Ptolemy Epiphanea, ii. 85; 
overthrown by the Romans, 80. 

Philip, ion of Antiochua Grypns, his contest for the 
Syrian empire, ii. 249; vanquishes his brother De- 
jniit^Ha, 851; takea And loiw Danuumia 955 



Phllippi, battle of, iL 393. 

Philo, his account of the Beptaagint, iL 90; confbted, 
36; elder than Josephus, 929; hyperbolkes, 934, 
(note 1;) ib., (note 9;) when be went ambassador to 
Rome, 836; his account of Pontius Pilate, ^5. 

Philostratus, his history of Apollonius Tyancua, a 
fable, i. 499. 

Phocion the Athenian sent to the aanatance of tbe 
Persians, i. 360. 

Phmnicia, its exteAt, i. 416. 

Phrahates king of Parthia, routed by Antiochus 8e- 
detes, ii. 901; routs and slays him, ib.; manies hit 
daughter, ib.; his imprudence, 204; is routed and 
killed, ib. 

Phrahates, another king of Parthia, makes peaae 
with Pompey, ii. 271; refuses an alliance with 
Mithridates, ib.; killed by his sons. 994. 

Phrahates, son of Orodes, made king of Parthia, ii, 
356; his cruelty, 357; murders his father, ib.; his 
contest with Tiridates, 379. 388; marries an Italian 
woman, and is governed by her, 391; poisoned by 
her, 383. 

Phraortes. king of Media, his defeat and death, i. 87* 

Pictures forbidden to the Jews, ii. 195, (note 9.) 

Pilate. Pontius, his wicked character, ii. 425. 

PiHO,Cn., poisons Oermanicus, ii. 420; kills himself, lb. 

Pisuthnes rebels against Darius Nothus, 1. 320. 

Plaiaea, battle of, Persians routed there, L 91i&. 
- Plato bom. i. 317; his death, 363. 

Plancus provok«Nl by Cleopatra to deaert Antony, iL 
309. 

Pliny, what be writes of the Easencan Jews, ii. 936. 

Plutarch, an error in the translation corrected, iL 
193, (note 5.) 

Polemon made king of Pontns by Augustus, ii. 306; 
his son made king of Armenia, 424. 

Pollio, a ftiend to Herod, iL 3B9; entertains bin 
sons.ib. 

Polybins, his agreement with Josephus, as to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes's death, ii. 136; his advice to De- 
metrius the Syrian prince at Rome. 150; tlie end of 
his history. 180; some account of him, ib. 

Polycrates, minister to Ptolemy Epiphonet, bis wif- 
dom, ii. 103. 

Polygamy, Socrates plagued by it, 1. 317, 3i€L 

Polyspercbon, governor of Alexander's sons, L 305( 
murders one of them, 406. 

Polyxenidas, Antiocbus's admiral, beaten by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 95; beats the Rhodians, ib. 

Pompey born, ii. 943; sent to succeed Locollua ia 
Asia, 970; routs Mithridates, and builds Nicopolis, 
971; decides the contest between Tigranes and bia 
son, 972; subdues the Albanians and Iberians, 973; 
Colchis, ib.; the Syrian empire, 974; twelve kinga 
attend on him, 27<^ call nrineea to an account, ib.; 
Jewish ambassadors with bim, 977; dispoaea of 
kingdom;, ib.; enters Judea, 281; receives the newa 
of Mithridates's death there, 282; takes Jemsaleoi, 
964; profanes the temple, and does not prosper after 
it, 985; his great donatives to the soldiera, 986; bia 
speech to the senate, and triumph, ib.; rooted by 
Ciesar, and flies in disguise, 305; Ui fligbt to Egypt* 
306: he is killed, ib. 

Pompey*s sons and party destrovad, U. 3fM. 

Pontifex Maximus, bow long the 9on«n eroperon 
enjoyed that ofllce, ii. 386. 

Pontus, kin|(dom of; Ibttnded, JO. 906; siiocesiion of 
the kings. ib» 

Popillius, the Roraapi ambassador to Antiochus Epi- 
^anes, his bold treatment of that prince, ii. 119. 

Porphyry, his saying of. Daniel *s prophecies, i. 109; 
well acquainted with the scriptures, ii. 40; owes 
the full completion of Daniel's propbedes, 139; a 
bitter enem^ to the scriptures, ib. 

Porus vanquished by Alexander, L 383; geaeronaly 
nw&A by him, ib. 

Porus, king of India, his embassy to Auguatus, ii. 
383; his presents, ib. 

Prayers, forms of, vindicated, L 303; extemporary re- 
proved, ib. 

Pravers, Jewish, i. 959. 301; against the Christians, 
999; too long, 309; times of, ib. 

Preaching, the great use of it.i. 309. 

Predestination, opinions of it held by the Jews, ii. 
221, 4te. 

Premnis, city^f BWopia, garrisoned by thtSomaaa, 
iL3@8. 

Prienians, tbeir honesty, II. 171. 

Priest, camaL 159. 

Pricata, Jfinth, their eouraaa aiUr tbe captM^, L 
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145; rich vcBtmentfl worn by them. 148; oiBciate 
barefooted, ib.; tlwir steady consuncy admired by 
Pompey.ii. aw. ^ ^ 

Prodiciiir the beretic, a follower of Zoroaatiea^ opi* 
nlon*. i. 907. 

Propbecy, spirit of. when it ceased, i. leo. 193. 

Prophecies, Sibylline, of Christ before hit coming ii. 
400; others, 404; again, 405. 

Prophecies, some not to be undenlood till Ailfllled, 
ii. 141; various kinds, S15; when tbey beffto and 

Prophetical books of Scriptare. when first read in th<> 
•ynagoraes, i. S73; into how many sections di* 
▼Idea, it). 

Prophets, when first read in the Jewish synagogues, 
U. 30. 18S. 177. 

Proselytes, their priTileges in whole or inpart, i. 316; 
two sorts of them among the Jews, ii. 903. 

Protagoras condemned for atheism at Athens, i. 381. 

Provinces, the Roman empire divided into two sorts, 
Ii. 383; imperial and senatorial, ib. 

Psalms cilvi. czlvii. cxlviii., by whom said to be 
written, i. 181. 

Psammenitas succeeds his fkther Amasis king of 
Egypt, i. 166; conquered by Cambyites, 167. 

Psammis succeeds his father Necus king of Egypt, i. 
103; dies. 106. 

Psammitichus makes himself king of Egypt, L 81; 
wars with the Anyrians, ib.; his death. 90. 

Psammitichus II. reigns many ages after the First, i. 
330; descended fVom him, ib.; bis avarice and cruel- 
ty, ib. 

Psammuthis, king of Egypt, bis short reign, i. 350. 

Ptolemais marrit^ to Demetrius, ii. J4. 

Ptolemais built where Ace stood, ii. 59; surrendered 
to Antiochus the Great, 74; Jonathan tempted by 
the offer of it to his destruction, 185; Uken by Ti- 
granes, 9G3. 

Ptolemy has the government of Egypt after Alexan- 
der's death, i. 760. 303; his wisdom and benignity, 
393; takes Jerusalem, 394; wars with Antigonus, 
401; routs Demetrius, 403; his ^nerosity, 404; peo- 
^es Ale.tandria, ib.; when his reign commenced, 
413; highly honoured by the Rbodians, 413; hia 
wives, 4 19. 

Ptolemy Potor formo a confe<loracy airainst Deme- 
triiiiji, ii. ill; marries a daujjhu-r to him, 11: asso- 
ciatOR his ^on, 15; his death and character, 17; his 
loarnine, 19. 

Ptolemy PhiiadcIphuF awociated by hiti fathor, ii. 15; 
!iucree»l!» his* fathor, ib.; improves his father's li- 
brary, 'H); putji I>cmotriu8 thf» prp?idniit of it in pri- 
son, 33; inarriefl his Bister ArHinoc, ih.; has the 
Septuafrint trnnHlated. 37. ice, RendR anibait8adorii 
to Rome, .50; his frenerosily to tho Roman ambas- 
sadors, ib.; liio war with Magus and Antiorhtis 
Sotor, 51, .W: his contrivance to bring the trade of 
the east to Ale.xandria. .54; his fleet, 5,'); his war 
with Antiochus Theus, ib.; his liberality to Arattis 
of Hicyon, 5<»; curious in 8tatues, 5S\ his death, ib.; 
and character, 5i>: his immense rirhos. ib. 

Ptolemy r»»raunu« deprived of the succession by 
Philadelphus, ii. ](>; tlies to Selnucus, ib.; murders 
Seleucus, 31; his wickedness and death, ib. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, the trick heptit on the Atlienlans 
for thi^ir original books, ii. *20: puts his brother Ly- 
simachus to death, 58; his victories in Asia. fiO; and 
booty, ib.; why named Kueri»*'te!ii. (>l; sacrificeH at 
Jerusalem, ib.; prefers Joseph the Jew, CO; his 
death, TO. 

Ptolemy Philopater succeeds Euergetes, ii. 70; his 
murders, ib.; wickedness, ib.; visits Jerus.ikiu. 7(5; 
denied entrance into the holy of holies, 77; his dis- 
honourable peace with Antiochus, ib.; his dfcrpr; 
asainrtt the Jews. 78; uses them cruelly, ib.; he fa- 
vours them, 1^); a rebellion against him, 81; his 
wickedness. R1; his death, 84. 

Ptolemy Kpiphanes succeeds him, il. 8-1; a leamie 
against him. 8I5; put under the tuition of the Ro- 
mans, ib.; a guardian set over him by them, ib.; n 
plot against him. 90; his enthroni/.ation. 91; poi- 
sons his failhnil minister Aristomeuet", 10-2. 

Plolf-my Philomelor, a comment on the five bonks of 
Moses dedicated to him, ii. 39; succeeds his father, 
J04; almost conquered by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
114; his cowardice, ib.; deposed to make room for 
his brother, llfi. 

Ptolemy Euergetns the Second, ii. 110; called also 
Phy>con. ib.; the two bnithfrs join together against 
Antiochus. 117; tliey owe their kingdom to the Ro- 
mans, 119; they fall out between themselves, 149; 



PbUometor eonet to Sone albot, iV.; natterv •<• 
Justed between him and Plmeon hj the KoouBa, 
ISO; Physcon at Rome, 151; PhilonieCer'a ambaast- 
dor ordered to depart Rome, 154; Phvaeon^a mal-ad- 
ministration, and PhiloiDetor*a benignitr, J71; 
Philometor*s goodneas to Ptsymeon, ib.; Phikoietar 
kind to tlie Jews, 175; restorea EienMtfiaa lo the 
kingdom of Syria, 180; dlea of hia woanda, At; 
Physcon marries hia wife, and nranlera her saa, 
181; hia wickedneas, 199; hia deformity, 196; his 
cruelty, 909; forced to fly, ib.; murders hia aon, 904; 
his cruel murder of another son, ib.; grows aseici- 
ful, 905; his death, 910. 

Ptolemy I^athyrus, vide Lathyrua. 

Ptolemy Apion, king ofCfTeutfghreaMa kingdom to 
the Romans, ii. 947. 

Ptolemy Auletcs, Lathyroa*s natural aon, made king 
of Eiypl, ii. 974; his effi^minacy, ib.; jpayn OsBsar six 
thousand talents, 888; ill oaed at Rome, 991; re- 
stored by Gabinius and Antony, 994; pots his 
daughter to death, 995; dies, 308. 

Ptoleniv, Dionysius Neos, king of Cypma, ii. 9B8; de- 
posed by the senate of Rome, 880; poiaons Uaatif, 
990; his riches, ib. 

Ptolemy, brother and husband to Cleofmtn, amo 
dated with her in the kingdom of ^pypc, by their 
(kther Anletes, il. 308; muidera Poinpey,9K; Cesar 

Eives the cause between him and his slater agaiast 
im, 308; drowned, 311. 

Ptolemy, his brother, made a nominal king byOKaar, 
ii. 308; poisoned by Cleopatra, 393. 

Ptolemy Macron, bribed by Menelana, baa the Jewish 
deputies murdered, ii. 113; a revnlter llrom the king 
of Egypt, 114; in (hvour with the king of Syria, ih.; 
his advice to persecute the Jewa, 190; grows a 
friend to them, 143. 

Ptolemy, son of Abubus, and son-in-law to Simon the 
Jew, murders him, and two of hds sobs, U. 176; 
flies, ib. 

Ptolemy, prince of Chalcis, killa hia son ftxr lore of 
Alexandra a Jew, ii. 334. 

Punic war. the beginning of it, ii. 59; the leeond 
ended, 85; the third, 180. 

Purim feast, the Jewish Bacchanals, i. 119. 

PyrrhuB marries Ptolemy's daughter, i. 419; kit 
rise, ib. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epiriis, in the confederacy against 
Demetrius, ii. Hi; made king by Demetrius's army, 
ib.; driven out of Italy by the Romans, 50; slain, ib. 

Pythagoras, disciple of Zoroastrcs, imitates him. i. 199. 
304, 305; a mistake in history concerning him and 
his doctrine. 205; he learned the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul (torn Zoroastres, ib. 

Pythius, his riches, i. 358. 

a. 

Questor, treasurer to the Roman army, bis oflice, it. 

J 99. 
Quintilis, the month of July so called, ii 317. (note 1.) 

R. 

Rabbah, called also Philadelphia, taken by the Sy- 
rians, ii. 7.'>. 

Rabbi, how long the Jewish doctors have been so 
called, i. 370. 

Rabbi nitsts, Jews for the Talmud so called, ii. 322. 

Rajas, petty kings of India in Augustus's time, H, 
393; their descendants tributary to the Mogul to 
thiii day, ih. 

Raphin. battle of, between the kings of EgA-pl and 
Syria, ii. 7r»; Ptolemy Epiphanes married there, 93. 

Raphon, battle of, between Judas Maccabaens and 
the Syrians, ii. IH). 

Ray, IMr. an error of his about the invention of paper 
corrected, i. .ITH. 

Razts the Jew, his inimitable courage, ii. 165. 

Red Sea, not so called from its redness, i. 67. 

Red Sea. how far from the .Mediterranean, ii. 373, 

Regibilus, king of Babylon, i. "79. 

Religious wor.»hip of any kind, the impiety of affront- 
ing it, i. lfil». 

Reports, surprit^ing. of the battle of Mycale, and 
Paulus if!milius cleared up, i.313. 

Rhinocorura, a great mart of the Tyrlans, ii. 54. 

Rhodes taken by the Saracens, li. 69. 

Rbodians, the honours they paid to Ptolemy, i. 413; 
their sordid practic**, ii. W; rewarded by the Ro- 
mans for tM>ating Hannibal, 95. 97. 

River of I^Igypt, so called in Scripture, not the Nile, 
i. 103. 
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tokM. tiM Ugb-priertii ^ mmner of kafpiag UMb, 
fi. 918. 

Bomanitu, their rain preteneef to infliniliilitf . U. 
194; their Chareh abominably eorrnntad Many cen- 
turiee af a 318; enon about the Maenaian lews. 



Romana begin to grow Ikinoaa, ii. 50; aend ambawa- 
dora to Egjrpt, ib.; the generoiaity of their ambuM* 
dora, ib.; rewarded bjr tne aenate, ib.; andertalte the 
taltioD of Ptolemy Epiphanea, 811; their embaaay to 
AntioehuB the Great in Thraee, 90; (broe him to bM 
a peace, 97; they reward their eonfederatee with 
Antiochus'a provlncea, ib.; their dominion tn Alia 
aettled, ib.; tlieir commanding embaaqr to Antio- 
chus EpiphaMa to give peace to EkypC, 119; de- 
clare the Jewi their fHenda, 186; their generomi 
proceedings towards thoae that mmdered meir am- 
bassadors in Syria, 189; fbroor an impostor in Cap- 
padocia, 171; and anotlier in Syria, 173; letters 
from them to the eastern Itings, in fkvour of the 
Jews, 191; send ambaasadors to inspect the allkira 
of their allies in the east, 19S; their sobriety and 
moderation, ib.; they seise on the kingdom offer- 
gamos, 199; Uieir decree in (iivoar of the Jews, 90S; 
make the Chrreneans flree, 947; the kings of Bitliynia 
and Cappadocia implore their protection, and have 
it, 990: tliey begin the M ithrldatic war with ill suc- 
cess, ib ; massacred in Asia by order of Mithridates, 
9K; seise on Nicomedia, 990, 980; and Cyrene, ill.; 
ill treat the princes of Syria, 961; their conquests 
in the east, 971. Jbc; make the Syrian empire a 
province, 974; their empire, how enlarged by Pom- 
pey, 987; their injustice to Ptolemy, king of Cy- 
prus, 989; their Parthian war unjust, 908; the end 
of their commonwealth, 383. 

Rozana, a Persian princess, sawn asunder, i. 334. 

Rozana, Alexander marries her, i. 389; her cruelty to 
Darius*B daughters, 390; put to death, 408. 

Rufflnua, his account of tne mother and her sevmi 
sons, martyrs, iL 194; an error in him about the 
word Maocabeua, 196. 



Sabacon, the Ethiopian. Ukes the kina of Egypt, and 
burns him, i. 79; called so in sertpture, ib.; his 
death, 73; his eon Bevechus, called Sethon by Hero- 
dotus, succeeds biro as king of Eayp(« 75. 

Babbath, a great number of Jews killed, because they 
would not defbnd themselves upon it, ii. 193; laws 
made to allow defence on it, ib.; the strict keeping 
of it sooietimes (kul to the Jews. 984. 

Babians, planet- worshippers, i. 179; first worriiipped 
them per ««c«lto, ib.; after by imagea, and why, lb. 
173. 

Babiana, image-worshippers so called, i. 179; what 
they were, 173; the sect founded by the Babyloni- 
ans, 914; their seat at Charra, where Abraham 
dwell, 397. 

Bacriflees, no living creatures oflfered by the Egyp- 
tians and others of the ancients, ii. 19. 

Saddueees. Epicureans, i. 409; their rise and heresy, 
ii. 59. 53; grow up to it gradually. 914; an account 
of them. 919: Epicurean deists, ib.; own only the 
five books of Moses, 990; are few, and of auality. ib. 

Badoc, scholar of Antigonus of Bocho, the founder of 
the sect of the Baddueees, ii. 53. 919. 

Saint Paul thought to speak of Isaiah's martyrdom, 
i. 78. 

Salatiiiel. son of Jeboiachin, Is called king of Baby. 
Ion. i. 198. 

Salianos the Jesuirs criticisms on Scallger, iL 906; 
on Jooephus, 919, (note 8.) 

Salmaneaer succeeds his fether Arbaces, i. 80; his 
names In scripture, ib.; carries Jeroboam's golden 
calf from Bethel, lb.; carries the Israelites into cap- 
tivitv, 79; makes Tobit Ms purveyor, ib. 

Salome, Herod's sister, her treachery to her husband, 
ii. 384; her death, 493. 

Samaria, when and by whom peopled, i. 79; people 
idolaters. 81; temple there. 324; reftige of refractory 
Jews, ib.; cursed by Zerubbabel, 399; how they dif- 
fer Uom the Jewa, 396; expect Christ, 390; Uken 
nnd rased by Hyreanus, ii. 919; rebuilt by Herod, 
and called Sebaste, 385. 

Samaritans are revised a share in rebuilding the 
temple, i. 161; obstruct it, 170; humbled, 175; again 
1^ Xerxes, 908; by Alexander. 954; receive only the 
five bonks of Moaea, 390; true worahippira, 339; 
their felae dealings with the Jaws, It. im Atowa 
Ood and his woraMp to pk&m AatkocftM E|&- 



pbaiMi, 191; their idvoeatef pot to detth by Ftolo- 
my Phikmwtor, 177; tlieir religion, 119; aousder 
Hhui the Jewa about a Aiture sute and the leanr* 
rection,990. 

Bameaa the Jtw, Us prophetic saying of Herod, U. Sis. 

Baaballat Ifet Honorite, a Mend to the Bamaritaiia, 
i. 953; hatea the Jewa. 314; marriea hit daughter to 
the Mrii-priest>B aoa, lb.; bulMa a temple at Bama- 

Sanhedrina, two kinda of them among the Jews, U. 
994, (note 5;) more erected by the Romana, 9B8. 

Baosduchinus succeeds his fiither Esarhaddon ktag 
of Assyria, i. 89. See Nebuchodonosor. 

Saracens destroyed all libraries, ii. 40. 

Sardis taken and burnt, L 187; taken by Seleueos, U.9S. 

Sarpedon, general for Demetrius, defeated by'tha 
usurper Tryphon's army, ii. 187. 

Saturn, his worship forced upon the EgypUtas by tha 
Ptolemies, ii. 19. 

Scallger, Joseph, his blunders corrected, U. 906. 

Scape-goat eaten by the Saracens, ii. 19. 

Sceptre departing flrom Judah, bow that propbc^ 
was fulfilled, in Christ's coming, ii. 491. 

Sclieme to know when Easter will fell any year, U. 
189. 

Schoolmen, Christian, atndy Aristotle from a Saraeaa 
translation, Ii. 194. 

Bcipioe, Lucius and Afllcanua aent aninst Antic- 
chus the Great, iL 95; overthrow him, 96. 

Scipio, PuMiui Aftieanus, junior, hia embaaay to 
Egjrpt. 4bc and attendance, ii. 195; bowhe reecdvai 
the king of Syria's presents in Spain, 199. 

Scopes, the iBtoliaa, nvolts to the Egyptians, ii. 88; 
commands tbeir army, 87; taken and stripped bf 
Antiochus, ib.; his treasonable plot against Ptcrt»> 
my, 90; put to death, ib. 

Bcutia, Ireland so called, ii. 161, (note 9;) when that 
name was given to North Britain, ib. 

Scribes, the same as doctors of the Jewish law, tt. ll« 
934; chiefly of the Pbariaeea, ib. 

Scriboniui, an fanpoator, put to deatb in Boapboroi, 
ii.305. 

Scripturea translated, ii. 98. 39, Sac.; 43, (note 70 beU' 
then authors well acquainted with them, 41^ traoa- 
lated by the Papists in opposition to tjbe Protea- 
tants, 41, (note 9.) 

Scythiana, their eonqneata in Media and Upper Asia, 
i. 88; driven out of them, 100; routed by I>aHttB,904. 

Sebaste, Samaria so called by Herod, Ii. 385. 

Selene, wife of Antiocbua Orypua, alain by Tifraati^ 
ii. 963; her incest, ib. 

Seleuda built, i. 490. 

Seleucia and Babylon the same, i. 499. 

Seleuda seised by the Egyptians, ii. 73; recovered bf 
the Syrians, 74; made a free city by Pompey, 979. 

Seleucus made governor of Babylon, i. 393; his small 
beginning, 409; his greatness, 411; Ukes the title of 
king, ib.; wars with the king of India. 413. 

Seleucua, bis compassion for Demetrius, iL 15; hia 
forces beaten by him, ib.; his generous treatoMat 
of him when his prisoner, ib.; takes Sardis from 
Ljrsimacbua, 93; routs and kills him, ib.; murderafi 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus. ib. 

Seleucus Callinicus. how he came to succeed Ms fe- 
ther Antiochus Theus, ii. 80; shipwrecked, 61; a 
column relating to him in Oxford, 89; rooted by 
Antiochus hfai brother, 63; defeats him, 64; Ukeu 
prisoner by Arsaces, 65; his death, and children, 88. 

Selencus Ceraunus. his son, succeeds him, 11. 66; poi- 
soned, ib. 

Selencus Philnpster succeeds his fether Antiochus the 
Great, ii. 1Q9; sends his son Demetrius to Rona. 
and why, 104; is poisoned, 105. 

Seleucus, son of Demetrius, murdered by his mother, 
iL907. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus Gryput, sneeeeda biat, ii. 
947; burnt. 949. 

Seleucus CyUosactes, who be was, 11. 957; put to 
death by his wife, 991. 

Sennacherib succeeds his fether Salmaneaer king of 
Assyria, i. 73; wars with Hesekiah, ib.; who pays 
him a great tribute, 74; overruna Egypt, ib.; retiraa. 
and invades Jndea, 75; raises the siege of Pelusiuai, 
ib.; hb blasphemous message to king Hesekiah, ib.; 
rouu the Egjrptians and Ethiopiana, 76; bto anay 
killed ^ an angel in Jndea, lb.; that angel Iraagbt 
on them a hot wind, ib.; what Herodotua aaya «f 
him. ib.: slain by bis sons, 77. 

Bennarherib, the Asqrrian kinf, Jawisk dodton, 4». 
indad fieaa ■Ma,T».^^« . - . ^ ^ «v 
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97, he; an oldtr transUtion of the Seriptnres, 99, 
30; tbe Mveral autbon that wrote of the mtrmcu* 
lousneee of it eonfuted, 33. Jbc; only five emptojed 
in that translation of the Bihle, 34; the opinion of 
learn«l men againat it, ib.; true eause of makii^ 
It, 30, 40; not tranilated at onoe, 30. 177; in the Ale» 
andrian dialect, 30; neglected, ib.; spread*, 40; a 
translation in opposition to it, 49; fkulty, 44; Ori* 
gen's pains about it, ib.. Sec; the law moat exactly 
translated, ib.; editions of it, 45; three principal 
ones, 47; modern ones, ib.; Alexandrian copy or it 
in St. James's librarv the best, 48; the Vatican the 
next, 80; translated by the Jews of Ecy^ 177. 

Sepulchres of the Jewish kings describM, li. 198. 

BerapBom, a temple at Alexandria built by the 
Ptolemies, ii. 90. 

Berapis, image of, brought to Egypt, ii. 17; mistaken 
for the patriarch Joseph, 10; first worshinwd in 
Sinope, ib.; brings a new way of worship into 
Egypt, ib. 

Berbonis. lake of. the danger of it, i. 361. 

Seres, their ambassadors at Eome, their long Journey, 
ii. 385; the Chinese so called, ib.; first made silk as 
now made, ib. 

Serrant, Hebrew, what was paid for redemption of 
one, ii.36. 

Servitude abhorred by the Easenes, ii. 934. 

Sevechus, king of Egypt, his weakness and miafoT' 
tunes, i. 74; his death, 77. 

Sextilis, month of, called AiMostas, ii. 380. 

Sextns Q,uintus, Pope, his eation of the Septoagint, 
li. 47. 

Shammai, a Jewish doctor of the Sanhedrin, why 
spared by Herod, ii. 338; his dillerence with Uillei, 
340. 

Shebna, an ill minister of Manasseh's, removed, i. 80. 

Sbechem, Jacob's well there, i. 331; the seat of the 
Samaritans sinee Alexander's time, 377. 

Shekel of silver, Its value, 1. 147. 

Shekels with Samaritan characters, i. SE8I. 

Shechinah, the cloud in the temple, i. 155. 

Ships, great ones, built by Ptolemy Philadelphas, ii. 

Shusham. a gate of the temple, why so called, i. 181. 

Sibyls, wicked, ii. 402; fictiofm and impnetureo relat- 
ing to their orarlps, ib. See. 

Sibylline oraclpR preiwjrvoil by Aueudtus, ii.397; what 
the Sibyls were, ib.; their 'xjoka df«troy<?d, 3U>»; 
othors i»ut in their place, 31)1); when nil were ut- 
terly deHlroyed, ib.; falnified by a Christian. 400, &,r. 

Sidon burnt, i. noo. 

Si£ht9. strange ones in the air at Jerusalem, il. 114. 

Silk, firm made by the Chineoe, ii. .385; itH value at 
fir»t. ib.; how and when firm made in the wei«t. ib.; 
the ancients odd notion of the growth of il, ib., 
f note 8.) 

Silo, Vcntidiu8'« lieutenant in Palestine, his avarice 
and double dealinir, ii. 331. 

Simeon, president of the Hanhcdrin when Christ was 
born, ii. 330. 

Simeon, son of Gamaliel, perished with Jerusalem, 
ii. 339. 

0imeonit<^ enlarge their borderK, i. 78. 

Simon. Father, reprov<-d, I. iKK): ii. 35o. 

Simon the Just succeedti his father Onias in the high- 
pricmhood, i. 4l.'i; his go(xl chararlrr, 423; com- 

Eletes the Canon of the Bible. 4i!l; alterations on 
is death, ii. 12. 

Simon, ngn of Onias the second, succeeds him in the 
priesthood, ii. 77; hi.s death, lh2. 

Simon made governor of the temple, ii. 104; his quar- 
rel wiih the high-priest Onias, ib. 

Simon, brother of Juda«» MaccabaMis, his sucre<<s in 
Galilee, ii. 14-1; takes Hcthsura. 184; he rules in the 
placeof his brother Jonathan, 187; hisambawadors 
well received at Rome, ib.; is made free sovereign 

!>rince of the Jews, ih., to.; takes Ga/ara, 1H8, 
note J;) and the citadel of Jerusalem, ib.; mur- 
lered with two of his sons, bv the treason of his 
son-inlHw. ]".H». 
Siracidcs, when ho published his book of Ecclcsias- 

ticus. ii. 38. 
Sisamncs, an unjust Judge, his puni.«hment, i. 183. 
Sisigambis, mother of Dariu« Codomnnnus. her de- 
scent, i. S.W; prisoner to .Alexander, [ieO; her grief 
tor his death. .390; diefi, ib. 
Slaves make themselves masters of Tyre. i. 309. 
Bmerdis, brother of Cambyses, raurdored by him, i. 
168. 

AoerdiJ, an impostor, succeeds Cambyses king of 



Persia, i. 100, StCA onkiiid to the Jcwi, 171; Bar- 
ries C]rrus*s daughter, ib.; hia imposture discovered 

ib.;he is slain, ib. 
Smymiaai, their flattery of Btratonioe, Si. 53: their 

league with the M agnesiajis in favour of WaleacBi. 

09; they raise a coiumn to commemorate ft, ib.; 

that column now in Oxford, ib.; Join with those of 

Lampsacus against Antiochua the Great, 80. 
Socrates Justly ptagued by hia two wives, i. 31i^ pat 

to death. 330; the father of moral philoaophy aaaoag 

the Greeks, ib.; his name abuaed by Sodomites, iL U. 
Sodalities at Rome, what they were, ii. S39. 
Sodom, lake of, its nature, i. 44)6. 
Soedianus kills Xerxoa the younger, and oiorps the 

Persian throne, i. 316; put to death, ib. 
Solomon, his Immense riches, i. 64, (note 3;) his vast 

commerce, 66. 
Solomon's teiuple, the bigness of it, i. 151. 
Solymius, the Jew, puts his daughter to bed to hii 

brother, ii. 101. 
Bortes VirgilianK and Prenestinc, what they woe, 

ii. 399. 
Sosibius, the friendship be is said to have had ftv tbt 

Jews, ii. 98. 
Sosibius, minister to Ptolemy Philopster. his cmdtr, 

ii. 70; his wickedness, 73; puts Qseen Arsiooe io 

death, 83; resigns the ministry, ib.; called the iMf- 

liver, 85; his character, ib.; his son made guaidiaa 

to Ptolemy's son, ib. 
Sosthenes, the MacedonifO, defeau the Gaals.ii. 2S; 

his death, 40. 
Sotades, a lewd satiric poet, pat to death Ibr likeiliaf 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 51. 
Star in JSethlehem, foretold by Zoroastres. i. 907. 
Statira, queen of Persia, her revenge, L 334; poisoaed, 

337. 
Sutlra, Darius's daughter, married to Alexaoder, L 

386; dies, 390. 
Stilico burns the Sibylline books, and the temple of 

Apollo, ii. 400. 
Stones, polluted, of the altar laid np. ii. 134. 
Strabo the geographer visiu the statue of McBDoa, 

ii. 394; hia account ofil, ib.; when he wrote, ib. 
Strato the Syrian saved by his slave, i. 309; his de- 

scendanis kings of Tyro. ib. 
Straton '« Tower, called Caci^area by Herod, ii.S^iy?. 
Strat<uuce. how her husband 8«>leucus came to gi\e 

her to his son, ii. 13. 
Stralonice, one of Mithridates's beloved niiytreu^, 

yioldn to PomiMy, ii. iJrtJ; that kings revenge, >1>. 
Ftyle of writing, whence so called, i. .375. 
Suetonius, what l.e writes of prophi-cits of our 5i- 

viour's coming, ii. 4(M. 
SupralapHurians. how they agree with the Jewisfc 

E.«j«ones» about free-u ill and pre<loFtinatiori. ii ^24. 
Surat. w.nie of Zoroafttr<^*ii 8«»cl 8till there, i. 5u?". 
Surenas. the Parthian g<>nerul, ruuifi and kill.- Cra«»- 

Rus. ii. :HH); killcdhinibelf by the Parthian kiiif.ib: 

hischanicter, ib. 
Supa. Da'iiel. governor of that pto\ince, i. IfA 
Susanna, the « lder«. that would have c(>rruptcd ber, 

i. UKr, the hinttiry doubled. Hi.. 
Syene. t<»wer of, in Ezakitl, a wrong trannlativn, i. 

Ill), (note ].) 
Sylla fent against Milhridatcs. ii. 253: takes Atlien*. 

ib.; obtnins three victories over .Mithriiiatfs'^ 

generals, iJ5; concludes a treaty with hiui. and 

why, ib.; iseizis the woiks of Aristotle for fcj* own 

use, ib.; maktd a second peace with MithriiJatti. 

25(>. 
SyllsMis. the Arabian, his treachery to the Rrman^ 

ii. .>7; Herod refuM-ji him his Risler, 4tX»: tfU Au- 

guptn.'* against Herod, 410; condemned by him, and 

U'lleadeil. 41i!. 
SymniHchus translates the Old Testament, and 

why, ii. 42; his metluMl in it. 43. 
Synagogue, great elders of, i. 424; when they began 

and ended. 4'^. 
Synagogue, its worship, what it was, ii. 125; bow the 

men and women sit in it, 234. 
Synagogues, the original of them among the Jews. 

i. 2!iH; not before the captivity, ib.; their number. 

21»it: service |M'rformed in them, ib.; how many days 

in the week. 30-1; manner of reading iho Scriptures 

in thorn, ib.; minifters of the synagogue service. 

who. :i(Mi. 
Synope made a free city by Luciillus, ii. 264. 
Synopsis Sacrx Scripture, a liook so called, ascribed 

to Athanasius. ii. 200. 
Syria, kingdom of, in DamaKUs, destroy^ by Ar- 
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bMM kinf of AMyrla. i. M; how divided, 418; its 
dtiet uMiroe their liberty, U. M3; made • Soman 
province, S73. 

Qjrriac veraion of the Bible Mill in nee. U.40; ks anti- 
quity, ib.; Mid to be quoted by St. Paul, 41. 

Qyriana expel the raee of Beleudda, and chooee Ti> 
granee Iting of Armenia, their king, ii. 2S6, SS7. 

T. 

Taehoe, king of Egypt, driven ont of hit kingdom by 
hia eubjecii, i. SUiS. 

Tacitus, what he eaya of prophedea about our Sa- 
viour's coming, ii. 404. 

Tadmor, Palmyra lo called in neripture, ii. 335; and 
now, ib.: a description of it, and its treat trade, ib. 

Talents, Euboic and Attic, reduced Roman money, 
ii. 97. (note 3.) 

Talmud, Jewish, what it consists of, i. S09; Maimo- 
nides's abridgement, 37U. 

Talmud, the Septoagint translation not mentioned 
in it, il. 48; a quotation out of it, 3J5; wlien pub- 
lished, 931; divisiona about it, ib. 

Talmud, Babylonish, when compoeed, ii. 350; Jerusa- 
lem, when compoeed, ib. 

Talmuds, two, of Jerusalem and Babylon, i. 896; 
when completed, ib. 

Tanais river, mistakes of authors about it, i. 381. 

Tannaim, Jewish doctors of the law so called, i. 36B. 

T^rgoms, Chaldee Paraphrases on the Bible, why so 
called, ii. 341; how manv sorts of tliem are now 
extant, 343. 343; speak of Christ, 340: probably read 
by our Saviour, 351; tiieir anliquitv, 353. 

Tafgum, Jerusalem, agrees with the New TesU- 
ment, ii. 347. 

Tiiric Dilcarnain. a Jewish era, i. 403; why so called, 
ib. 

Tarshish, of its sitnation and trade, i. M; in the Eaat 
Indies, Ib. 

Tatian, his account of Berosns, ii. 53; Tatnai. the 
Persian governor of Palestine, his kindness to the 
Jews, i. 175. 

Temple of the Lord, the cry of a Jewish fkction, ii. 
338; Herod cuts them off, ib. 

Temi^e of Ephesus bamt by Erostratus, i. 356; re- 
built by Denocrates, 374. 

Tfemple of Jerusalem burnt twice on the same day 
of the year, L 118; the incredible sums laid oat in 
bailding it, 65; burnt, 113; rebuilt by Cyme's de- 
cree, 144: what each Jew paid toward It, 147; how 
intent the Jews were upon it, 151; second not so 
magniflcent as the first, ib.; improved afterwards, 
lb.; the glory of the first, in what it consisted, ib.; 
the rebuildiag of it opposed by the Samaritans, 103. 
170; revived under Darius, 175; when finished, 177; 
Alexander there, 371; the sept of It not to be pro- 
fkned, il. 87; defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, 115; 
destroyed, 119; dedicated to Jupiter Olympius bv 
the Syrians, 133; began to be built anew by Herod, 
304; nineteen years befbre Christ, ib.; building in 
our Saviour's time, ib. 

Temple of Jupiter Hammon, where boilt, i. 373; Alex- 
ander visits it, 374. 

Temple of Samaria built in opposition to that at Je- 
msalem, 1. 384; Josephus's mistake about it, 371; 
dedicated to Jupiter, ii. 181. 

Temple of Sardts liurnt by the Ionian Greeks, i. 186, 
187; occasions great mischiefb, ib. ' 

Temple in Egypt not owned by the Jews at Jemsa- 
lem. ii. ]«; when built, 176; the Septuagint fa- 
vours it, 177. 

Temples to be revered in all religions. IL 97; an ex- 
traordinary one intended at Alexandria by Ptole- 
my, for Arsinoe his wife, 58. 

Tennes, the Sidonian, his trescherv, i. 350. 

Teridates. an attempt against him, occasions tlie 
loes of Parthia to Antiochus, ii. 56. 

Teriteuchroes, the Persian, his tragical story, i. 334. 

Testament, Old and New, histories of fkcts between 
them. i. 333; New, first divided into verses by K. 
Stephens, 378:.01d, the best version of ii, ii. 41. 

Tetrapla, an edition of the Bible so called, ii. 43. 

Tetrapolis, cities so called, and whv, 1. 416. 

Texts of the BiMe quoted IWmb the Chahlee Para- 
phrase by onr Saviour, ii. 351. 

Thales the philosoalisr, when he lived, i. 101; fore- 
tells an eclipse, ib. 

Thebais in Egypt, a colony of Samaritans aent 
thither by Alexander, i. 370. 

AihMa p^foai » bod ptMt wttk Ihi fmiawk I. 



350; OTcrtbraw t^ Laeademoniaas, 90; aobdned 
by Alexander, 365. 

Thebes in Oreeoe taken by Alexander, i. 366. 

Thebes in Enrpt called No-Ammon in scripture, i. 
75; Nahum's prophecy of it, ib.; destroyed before 
Nineveh, ib.; ruined by Ptolemy Lathyrns, ii. 357. 

Tfaeda, a noble Egyptian lady, wrote the St. Jamt!S*s 
copy of the Septuagint, ii. 4i9. 

Themistodes beats the Persians in the Straits of 
Salamis. I. 311; his power envied by the Lacedemo- 
nians, 317; accused by them, but acquitted, ib.^ 
forced to quit Greece, 818; fiiee to Xerxes, ib.; higti- 
Iv honoured by him. 819; his escape out of Greeco 
lUscussed, ib.; Us reeolute death. itU. 

Tbeocritns the poet favoured by Ptolemy, ii. 50. 

Theodotion translates the scriptures, and why, ii. 48, 
Jbc; his method in it, 43. 

Theodotus governor of Bactria, makes himself king, 
ii. 56. 

Theodotus, his son, succeeds him, and leagnea with 
Araaces, ii. 63; driven out by Euthydemua, 83. 

Theodotua the ^tolian, governor of Coele-Syria, ba- 
traya it to tlie Syriana, ii. 73; and why, ib.; hte 
courage, 76. 

Theodotua the rhetorician, his advice to Ptolemy to 
kill Pompey, ii. 306. 

Therapeutic profession among the Essenes, what it 
was, ii. 333. 

Thermopyla. Straits of, battle there, i. 910. 

Tbermusa. an Italian woman, marries Phrahatcs, 
king of Parthia, ii. 391; poisons him, ib. 

Thessalonice, killed by her son. i. 430. 

Thimbro, the Lacedemonian, his wars in Aeia, 1. 
337; his banishment. 338. 

Thoas the iEtolian, his erobaasy to engage Antiochoa 
the Great in a war with the Romana, ii. 93; he 
flies for it, 97. 

Thoeydides, his noble descent, i. 101; his history cor- 
rected, 319. 

Tiberius*s fifteenth year, how reckoned, i. 846; bom 
three months after his mother was married to Oc- 
tavius Cesar, ii. 336; the first action he was em- 
ployed in, 308; Augustus marries him to bis daugh- 
ter Julia, 407; does not like him, ib.; retires to 
Rhodes, and lives privately, 411; returns to Rome, 
480; adopted by Augustas, ib.; the commencement 
of hia reign, aa in Luke, 423, (note 8;) 434; his bad 
character, 485. 

Tigers, when first brought trmn India, ii. 303. 

Tiglath Pileser, Arbaeea so called in scripture, i. 6S; 
hired by king Abas to assist him, 63; carriea the 
Jews into captivity, 6^ an error of archbishop 
Usher*s concerning him rertified, 60; his death, ib. 

Tigranes restored to the kingdom of Armenia by the 
Parthiana, ii. 947; expels Ariobaraanea king of 
Cappadoda, 850; chosen king of Syria, 357; builds 
TIgranocerta, 359; the methods be took to people it, 
and his country, ib.; he netlerts Mithridates. 363; 
puts Selene, widow of Antiochus Grypus and An- 
tiochoa Eusebes to death, ib.; his pride, 364; aflh>nt8 
Lucullus, ib.; leagues with Mithridates against the 
Romans, 96B; his vast army routed by LucuUus's 
very small one, 989; routed again by I^ucullus, 370; 
defeats his son Tigranes, 373; puts a price on Mlth- 
ridatee*s head, and submits in a base manner to 
Pompey, ib. 

Tigranes, his son, refuses PompeyHi decision, and Is 
a part of his triumph, ii. 873. 

Tigranes made king in the place of his brother Ar- 
taxias, ii. 393. 

Tigranocerta, when and where built, il. 850. S64, 
(note 4;) taken by Lucullus, 969; reduced to al- 
lege, ib. 

Timagoraa the Athenian adores the king of Persia, i. 
353; sentenced to die for It, 850, (nate 7.) 

Timarcbus, tyrant of Miletus, slain by Antiochus 
Thsus, ii. 5l 

Timotheos, a persecutor of the Jews, routed, ii. 131; 
again, and slain, 148. 143. 

Tlmothaoa, his son, undertakes the war against tlie 
Jewa, H. 143; routed tfhd taken prisoner, 146. 

Tirhakah the Ethiopian assists Seveehus king of 
Egypt, L 75; succeeds him, 77; his death, 79. 

Tiridates contaats the crown of Parthia with Phra- 
hates. ii. 380. 388. 

Tisri, why the first month of the Jewish year, i. 147. 

Tissapheraes the Perslaa leagaea with the I^eede- 
monians, L 399; Cyras, son of Darius, won with 

■ him, 336; in fovour with ArtaMrxes, 337; bats a 
Unatotthft 
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INDEX. 4fil 

Teir. 4 Tsrr p>ei>tlhl one. li. 3N. Zenodotui ot Epbuui, likiulBn lo ibe Piolcmiu, 

Year, Julliin talu. eleven minDiei lon|« Ibui Ihs il- ai. 

IruE IrupicaJ «lii. Ii, l&l. Zcphnnlah, aniiein<»nirwiililbe|itnph(lIcrFniiiili. 

Ye.fl, Julian, of wbiil da>e Ihey toniiel. ii. ISS. i. W. ■Imin. 11*. 

Y™r! f^rpUan. it. 377. ' niWtiliaD, i. IM; Cymi'i nov«rin of JuiIh. in.: 

Yeari, Imp. mailg, ii.37ei by Ati|>Mtui, every rrMcih hit aulaianu. lb.; ihe ptopbci liaoal's mfuugea 

aameriuiii. W 

ZaUiel. Iiiii of AnIiU, atliven up AiiUMliui M Zibbor SlHlia^, * piMI anant lbs Jam. U> offla, 

Tryphon, il. IM. iffl, L 306. 

Zachaiiae. hia viiion in the Unsle, ii, C13. Zlchri. ihe EpbralnlU, wan wilh kiii( Ahai. i. fO. 

ZuUkioi. Jewi. wbyaocallM, Ii. 1M.318. Zliloniaiia.liejpllic Jewa lorebaild Ibe Ienii4e. L IM. 

'Zarella, wbyDlauaneallid. ii. 137. Zipnto. kinfnTBIIIiynla, dl«nf>iv. U. «£. 

ZaTmaraii, a tymnoaopliilt ambaaaadDT IVaip a-lsljif Zipatee. Uiaon, ac war wilb Nlamedcamebrolber, 

of India la Auaiulua. li, 393; buraa blruKir In bia li. ^. . 

preaflMB at Albatka, lb. Zontort tilBnd, aiipfnaed Id be OptiiFt 1. (I&- 

Zeblaa. Aleiaodat. an iirpoMar. ptelenita In be Ibe Zoilua. Ibeerilicon tiomcr. haledliy Ploleiry.li.a. 

aonarikclinpiialarBalaa.ll.nKI; lelfna iu Byrla. Zoryrua. bia cruel MrauceD on bUueir 10 aefve Ua- 

907; leftfMawiUi UyccaBiu, ib.; liLafoud obaruler, riut. i. ITS. 

ib.; pui lo«eaEli.HI. ZoroiuiH. Ibe Feriian pcDpbEi.bl*llma|KiMniKS, 

ZKbarlab. bli dealb. i. 103. i. IM; uf Jeiaiab daaunl, ib.{ ■ asntnl of Duiial 

^l!llekla^kia■a^)ll(iak,Ua•>icl(edreifn.i.lM;Iehe1a the propbei, IU; altera iba Muikn nllilan. ]«« 

atainal rfeEuehadnani, 108; will nol bearkfii liaaa Jewiali platAirai. IK|1uiaPTtba|iiraaftK Mi 

ID JereiDinb, UMi li taken kIbO" and bmnd in diaciplg. lA; no na^iaH kni ■ ptutoaaplier, KM; ra- 

chalni. 111. aidvtal Bateblo Farala. IIM. WliiireHnlataiiniTa- 
Zcnil. ZetoaatKS'a book k called, snit wby, I. Ml; lailnni lo Dariua. ib.: bit book laken Iton acrip- 
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